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The  literary  historian  will  need  no  urgent  invitation 
to  leaf  through  the  index  of  these  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
old  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  most  of  them  long  since 
forgotten.   He  will  value  the  contents  less  for  their  intrin- 
sic worth  than  for  the  hints  they  can  give  of  hundreds  of 

other  clippings still  ungathered which  a  little  research 

can  convert  into  new  and  fruitful  studies.   Knowing  the  faded 
ink  and  browned  paper  of  old  newsprint,  he  will  not  complain 
if  our  reproductions  leave  much  to  be  desired.   He  will  be 
grateful  even  for  the  undated  and  unidentified  articles, 
many  of  them  taken  from  old  scrap  books. 

The  volumes  should  also  have  value  for  the  general  read- 
er or  average  student  who  desires  the  immediacy  and  sharp- 
ness of  detail  which  sometimes  cannot  be  captured  in  liter- 
ary history  or  biography  and  which  continue  to  give  the  news- 
paper its  wide  appeal  despite  the  new  twentieth-century  media 
of  communication.   He  will  find  freshness  in  the  impressions 
recorded  by  journalists  of  from  fifty  years  to  a  century  ago, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  note  significances  which  Emerson'*  s 
contemporaries  could  not  fully  understand.   He  will.be  intro- 
duced to  the  names  of  hundreds  of  persons  not  usually  listed 
in  works  on  the  American  Renaissance. 

These  pages  and  index  can  be  most  profitably  used  along 
with  the  indexes,  footnotes  and  chronologies  in  Emerson's 
Letters,  Thoreau's  Writings,  Rusk's  Life  of  Emerson,  my  own 
Emerson  the  Essayist  and  my  forthcoming  The  Transcendental- 
ists  and  Minerva. 

KENNETH  WALTER  CAMERON 

Trinity  College 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Ash  Wednesday,  1957 


THOREAU«S  NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  IN  THE  MORGAN  COLLEGE  NOTEBOOK 

* 

Tha  following  clippings  appear  in  the  rear  of  M«  A.  594,  which  the  writer  is 
editing  with  the  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library^  They 
cover  such  subjects  as  the  Concord  Lycetun,  education,  morals,  genius,  proverbs, 
English  language,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem."  (Thoreau  did  read  newspapers  I ) 
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For  (lie  piirpiiie  uf  prexnting  in  one  riew  (he 

rli;iiii{<!&  wliicli  ilie  Ungu.ige  li:ia  undergone,  we  se- 

lerc    llie  LurU'd   |iriiyrr   us  an  example.     The  ful- 

lo\vin>;  veiriiun  ii<  D.tnieli  .Saxi>n  uf  iibout   (lie  year 

875,  Hill  it  ii«<:iil>eii  to  King  AlfreJ. 

Failer  ure,  lliu   ho  earlh  on  Heofenum. 

HI  ihin  N  mil  xehilij"'!  ; 

Toiju  cuiiiu  iMn  R(';e  ; 

(iuwiirltio  ihiii  Wi'lniin  Bnrd.inswa  £wa  on  Heofnum  i 

Vine  i;e  .1  .^hwuiilicaii  HUl  3iy  le  u«  10  dng  ; 

All  I  for:;)f  lis  ure  Qylua,  swa  swu  we  torgyUilh  unim 
tiyKeiiiluiii ; 

A:i>l  lie  ::el.i>l.lu  ihu  ui  on  Cusinus  i 

Ac  aiyn"  'n  of  Vflo. 

//     Dnniilt  Saxon  nf  about  »oo. 

F:i.ler«'irc,  lliu  ilie  in  Huolunuiii, 

Hon  ijcli  il;;uil  ililii  Nunu  ; 

(uine  Id  iliyiiB  llico  ;  .,•,,„    .^ 

WcoiUie  ihiii  Will  isw.iswaon  Heo'uiiesivlle  uo  E'lrlbs; 

HCif  ii-.iirn('  iMshw.iniilCii  sel  us  so  Dag  ; 

And  fodeii     s  nri  acylilc.  swa  swa  we  ec  forletan-tbun 
Ihe  scy|.lD;Mt  wllh  us  ; 

An.l  no  XkM  Ui  L'i;le.iUelii  Coilnunia  ; 
Ah  scli-cus  ol  Vfle.  ,     „.  ^      .  .  .. 

Ill     Uij  I'ope  Adrian  in  R/ii/ine,  about  HJt. 
lUcK.i.lyr  In  U.MviMnch 
Thy  niiiiio  I'c  h  I'yc.l  ever  lich. 
Thmv  i.riOL'  IK  ihy  nilchel  Bliss  ; 
All  liii  In  Hmu'ii  .villi, 
Kv.ir  In  iViiih  hceii  il  also, 
ThiU  h"ly  llrui-l  Ihil   HSi.£th  iiy 
Tlinu  -I'lilil  u.<  Ills  llUc  Ja.'  , 
Kofive  us  .III  thai  we  have  ilon, 
Ai  we  fur-.-ivu'ili  ">  h  "iher  Mon  . 
Ne  Ici  us  fill  mill  no  PuunllinK  :  ' 

A-  jhieliJoin  Irnihe  luu  .le  Tritii"   ^men. 

ly.    Engi.ian  ujiiu:  IJW  Ctnlury. 
Cure  K.i.ler.  llial  an  iii  Heveiiet,  r 

Halewlil  hi;  ihi  Name  ; 

•J'hy  KiiKiloiii  come;  , ,     ^    ,^ 

Til  liH  ihl  Wiilc  Uo  aj  in  Hevana  anJ  In  Earth, 
Gvltloi  <  ihii  Jay  owar  erode  ovtr  oihet  Mubitance 

Ami  for„'yve  lo  uj  our  Deills,  as  forgyveo  to  outa  Del- 

louri , 

Aii'l  le.le  us  not  Ir.to  Tempntiiin  : 

Uui  .leliK- lis  fro  Yvol.     Amrn   ihar|».»obelL 

V     EngUik  nf  ma.     hioti  iVIckiift  TraruUUiom. 

Our  r.iilyr,  iliai  ,irt  In  Hcavenes. 

Halloo  I  lir  ihy  N.ime  ; 

Ihy  KInsiloin  nmie  lo  ; 

Be  Ihy  Will  .lone  In  Earlh  as  In  Hevene  ; 

Gcve  10  us  Ihl8  Oiy  our  Breail.  over  oiher  Subitancei  i 

An.l  f.lr^•lve  I)  us  our  Dettis,  as  we  forgeven  to  our  Del- 
lers : 

An.l  kai;  us  not  Into  Temptation. 

Uut.lollvcr  113  from  Evil     Amen 

VI.    English  (if  li30. 

Our  F.i.lir.  ih.itart  In  I.evenes, 

H.lewiii  he  Ihl  n  ime  ; 
I  Thy  Kinsilo.ii  come  In  Ihee  ;  " 

Beahy  Will  .Ion  In  Eeilhe  as  In  Hevene  ; 

Glfe  to  us  ihis  Day  oure  Breed  over  other  Substance 
,  AiiJ  forgive  to  us  our  Detiea,  aj  we  forgiven  oure  Del- 
I         I'uirs; 

An  I  leile  us  not  Into  Temptation  1 

Bill 'I.Mlver  us  from  Ivcl.    Amen. 

yil.    English  of  1526.    From  TyndaWt  TranMltttn. 

Our  f'.iiher  which  art  In  Heaven, 
I  Halltnvc.l  liy  tny  Name  ; 

hij  hy  Klii;;ilnm  come  ; 

Thy  Will  he  fglliilc/Tas  well  In  Earth,  ai  It  li  In  Heiven; 

Give  10  us  this  U.iyc  our  .layly  BreJ  ; 

And  f.jraevo  mour  Dittls.as  w»  forgiven  oure  Dettetii 

And  leail  us  not  Int.)  Temptation  ; 

But  ileliver  us  fr.'in  Evyil, 

Ilj  ihyiie  Is  the  Kingdom,  and  Ihe  Power,  and  the  OIo- 
rye  for  ever 


SifrERSTiTioN.  I  wonltj  sooncRvegetate  in  llio 
tbic<,  hdiivy  glooru  of  supurstition,  than  in  the 
•ubtle,  rarined  atmosphere  of  aiheijin,  in  which 
the  palpitating  breast  caiches  in  vain  for  air,  antJ 
died  of  eufl'uculion. 


A  Lav  Skamon.    A  briefer  or  more  beButifal 

lay  sermon  is  not  t(>  be  foand  than  the  foUowiiig, 

from  the  pea  of  Leigh  Hunt: 

Abou  Ben  Adhcm  (may  his  trlba  InCFBaia) 

Awoka  one  nl^ht  ftom  a  deep  dream  of  peapSi    >  , 

And  sasv  within  tlio  mooiili-'bt  of  hia  room, 

Making  It  rich  and  like  a  lllfy  In  bloom, 

An  anKel  writing  In  a  book  of  gold  i 

K.'i.'tiodJn;  pcacd  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold,  A 

An.l  to  the  presence  In  ttte  room  he  said, 

"  Wh.at  wrliost  thou)"   The  Vision  raised  ite  htta^, 

And  wllh  a  Inok,  made  of  all  sweet  accoit). 

Answered,  "  The  namea  of  those  who  love  the  Loni. 

"  An.l  Is  mine  one )"  said  Abou.    "  Nay  ;  not  BO," 

Replied  the  .aii'.jel.    Abou  spoke  more  low. 

But ihcorly  still :  and  said—"  1  pray  tbee,  tbep. 

Write  me  as  one  Uiat  loves  bis  fellow  men," 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    Tbo  next  ol£bt 

It  cuuo  again,  with  a  great  \v*  ikenlng  light, 

And  shew'd  ths  noines  whord  love  of  Ood  had  bleet, 

Aiul  lui  Bon  A.lbein'a  n.ame  led  all  Uiajrastl 


-  h  V  .  aitLATiTax.  Ii^neith^lir3a,e^or.the 
Lagv'  *b/«  WM  K2J  boiin^a  of  pi^  ^nlilar  ioler- 
Mt  truisacted  thia  faorning- '  The  Jliv.n«e  voted 
4a  gMnt  the  lue  of  the  Hall  of  ^he  P  mae  every 
¥hamday  eveiiing,  to  the  members  c<  the  Legia- 
Uture,  for  the  parpoae  of  hearing  leoturei  oa  Ed- 
ucation, to  be  njtii'ided  by  the  Committee  on  that 
aabjeet.         , 


IirrmcpisiTf.  We  do  not  rememl  er,  among 
the  maay  aneodot'ea  of  dnellUn|',  to  .have  met 
with  one  4>*pl>}^og  more  hardihood'  than  th« 
foUowinr,  wUch  though  it  happened  many  year* 
•1^0,  ana  waa  related  to  ua  b^  an  eye  \ritnes8,  we 
have  never  seen  in  print :  Mr  Sprln  '  bad  a 
Hum  on  an  island  in  Saeo  river,  from  which  he 
boOt  ft  bridge  to  the  main  land,  whe/e  it  would 
eneroach  upon  the  land  of  his  neighhpr  Mr  Den- 
nett. The  chanjiel  waa  not  very  broad,  and  « 
few  roda  below  were  aome  conaiderable  falla 
Spring   built  kbatmenta,   and    laid   me    atring- 

Sieeea;  but  Dennett  came  in  the  niebf  and  tore 
lem  down.  Spring  naturally  enraged,  threat- 
ened that  if  he  did  it  again,  he  aBould  anawer 
(or  It  V»  him  pen onaUy,  Uaawed  by  tMa  threat, 
no  tooner  were  the  beams  again  laia  on  the  abut- 
ments, than  he  destroyed  so  much  of  the  works 
aa  to  leave  but  one  string-piece  remaining,  and 
that  a  beam  eight  inches  aquare  over  the  river, 
where  a  fall  would  be  tt  certain  a  death,  aa  from 
the  Goat  laland  bridge  above  Niagara.  Accord- 
ing to  hla  previoua  threat,  Spring  challenged 
Dennttt  to  mortal  conibat.  *'I  won't  fight," 
aaid  Dennett,  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do." 


-      CONCORD  LYCEU.M. 

rtf'HHERE  is  B  Lecture  before  this   ln^titution  every 
JL  Wcdnciiday  Evening,  at  7|  o'i:l<>ck  precisely.  The 
course  fur  the  present  season,  ai   far  us  uaceroiiued,  is 
as  fulluws  : 
^iov.  18.  (In(roductory)  R.  W.  Emerion,  Concord. 
"      90,  K.  VV.  Emerson,  Concord-      ' 
Pec.    7,  Jmiins  Richurdaon,  Cambridge. 
"      14,  Junies  Freeman  Cbrkr,  Boston. 
"      19,  (Ei^lm  lecture)  Horace  fireelcy,  N.  York. 
"      21,  Wendell  Phillips,  Bosion. 
••       28,  O.  A.  Brownaon,  ChoUea. 
Jan.      4,  Churles  Lone,  Etigland. 
"     fll,  M.  B.  Prichard,  Concord. 
"      18,  John  8.  Keyea,  Camliridge. 
••      26,  J .  F.  Barrett,  Biiaton. 
Fob.      1,  C.  T.  Jackaon.    " 
'•        8,  H.  D.  Tboreuu,  Concord. 
"       15,  Mr.  Knapp,  Lc&ingtoo. 
"      Hi,  Edward  Jarvis,  Louisville. 
March  I,  E.  11.  Chupia,  Cbarlestown. 
"      8,  CliHrlcs  Dowers,  Concord. 
"    Ifl,  (Thursday)  Henry  Giles,  Irelnad. 
•«     22,  Theodore  Parker,  Rcxbury. 
•>     20.  E.  W.  Bull,  Cono4>r<l. 
'*     30,  Extra  Lecture,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Conoonl.' 
April    6,   George  Bancroft,  Buston. 
**     12,  Charles  Lnne,  England. 
"     19,  Unrzillai  Frost, Concord,  and'Convoreu(ion. 


••     26,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Concord. 
All  arc  invited  lu  attend.      By  unlftr  pf  (he   Curators. 
January  6,  1843.  tf 


TOS  TEOmn  AM! 

in  ri'iiusiii:D   i;v 

PRATT    BROTHERS, 

Bttam  \6w>-i>apei'    I'lii'toru    of    MfirU><>ro, 
Mutirt. .  in  CO  luiootion  with  the 

CONCORD      FREEMAN. 

Dmgle  cojiieH  of  tli<>  Thoreau  Annex,  6  ceiitn, 
or  c4  iwr  buuilred  co|>ieB. 

Sent  free  to  iiuy  aihlress  l)y  tlic  pub- 
lislicr?. 


WME    UECOLLF.CTIOSS     ANK     INCIDEKTS 
COSCKKNINtt      IIIM,       WITH      *» 
I.ECTIOX.-l     FKKM    HIS 
WORKS. 


Thtwcaii  was  bom  in  Cou<»7i'(l.M«ss_ 
iu  1M7  whi'iv  1k!  livoU  «u<l  nilieil  witfa 
hi:"  jiarems  at  llu-  age  of  -!."»  vi;ar».  llo 
wflsx  pnidiialo  til'  Hv<rTar<S  t'olli'se, — 
ail  cvriliiiu  iiiatlio'niaticivu-  i\  ;.'uoil  liii- 
gui-l; — lair  t'.illdWicI  no  i>si>lu3>ii))i  or 
Im.-iu-s.s.  Tlu'  star  of  (k-stiriy  tliat  lii'ug 
"ViT  liiia  in  ills  yomii.  jvilluwed  bim 
tir.iii;;.'!!  lik-.  ami.  like  a  <;'■  iitli:  lUiiitli.u, 
N  k:;.i;;-  aiiil  wailing  lor  -iiiBi-  till'  to 
riinii  uuii  liU  Ikt  oI"  IjI.h  krvr.  bm  -v- hi; 
lu\.' lani'' ;  .-n  l;o.  waiyiti'od  u])  anil 
ill'.'  laial,  ami  wi-ul  iu  anil  out 
iiiioui  lis  Ills  liu!  i.nig.  V  uitiiiy;.  iMul 
Ii0|)iiij  i<>  liiiil  a  placi-  w}»er.<:  !io  cou'ld  bo 
U'l'liil  jiiid  liiijiiiy.  IiDl  ilicvi  — li'a\iug  iio 
M;'n.->.'' 

WW  .a  iiiysiiiy  i."i  I  hi,*    Site  of  .onivi ! 

Ou  nwuy  opoa^ioll.1  iu  iny  iiiti^rcuurdc 
»ilh  tLe  pioplf  wlure  1  liave-  lived. oiuil 
mon-  rwKUtly  in  iho  M  est.  1  liuve  iuien 
Mkod,  •'•iid  I  kuo\r  Thoreau  r" 

^I'li.  J  kucw  him  wi-ll. 

'■IVjen  jiiittd  eh ;  auil  l*wMiuse  te 
foBlil  uol  ijet  Ihu  girl  he  loved,  he  tool 
lo  the  wouji,.?"  I  quickly  «u8vrere«a 
"no!  nothiu^ of  the  kiud."  "Wfil  tUca,, 


do  tell  UH  aJI  ^.bout  tkid  wouderiul  num. ' 
»u»t  sort  of  J  pc■r^M>n  he  was.  Low  he 
l<»lte<l,  uhai  .lie  did,  uud  how  he 
liTed'r" 

In  rcviiiwiug  iiic  lite  and  character  of 
Tiioreaii,  »«  ure  struck  with  his  indi- 
Tidualitv,  siuipUcity,  purity  of  life  and 
''eedom  from  all  did^inmlatioii.  He 
"ofxt  a  living  j.roteat  against  the  friv- 
olities, Cushions.  hunibuRS,  and  pre- 
"•n^B,  of  the  soiial.  political  and  re- 
ligious HRf  ill  which  he  lived. 

ne  WHS  little  known  uud  understood 
•r«n  by  his  towns  people  ;  the  mental 
twtand  dfift  of  his  miud  w«s  so  peculiar 
^  uoique,  that  the  great  mass  ot  raaur 
««il  did  uot,  and  could  not  understand 
"»>•  and  therefore  he  was  considered  by 
***W  all.  m  Mu  aimless  and  iinpracti- 
••We  dreamer. 

^'•''y    ixrsou.s    after    readinj      his 

""i  derive  u  very  romantic  and  un- 
"^  "lea  of  him.  Some  view  him  as  » 
^•"1  John  the  Baptist  with  the  Bap- 
'*ft  out ; — who  lived  iu  the  woods 
'*' Me  the  wihl  fruits,  nuts,  6o\  and 
7*8«n»e.«i„l  M  „  lonely  hermit's  life  ; 
~*  ■  lew  others  think  he  waa  m> 
■^fe  of  il,u  -Philosopher's  Stone," 
•*'•»•  "Fairies  WilA" 

"•B  the  irudg  that  our  common  ha- 
"■^y  hat  to  encounter,  that  of  bahtf 
■"  "M  requires  the   nost  oowsf*' 


and  dotcrminntioii. 

When  a  person  has  detcnnined  that 
he  will  stiiud  by  tlm  ••('•oil  within  him." 
and  represent  his  own  per.-^onulity,  wo 
nil  stand  aghast  and  exclaim,  "O  !  how- 
odd,"  if  he  docs  not  run  in  the  "ruts" 
of  fashion.  Thoreau  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

IK- ^vu^^  Concord's  ''Poet  Naturalist." 
and  the  product  of  its  liberal  ideas  and 
culture,  anil  as  much  its  heritage  .is  arc 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  its  territory. 

AVhcuever  he  wamlored  away  troni 
the  old  fiimilinr  scenes,  to  explore  be- 
yond, where  Monadnocks  bhio  dome 
kisses  the  sky,  or  to-  drink  in  the 
breath  of  "old  ocean"  on  the  capes, 
it  was  to  return,  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing delight,  to  his  native  hills  and  v.iles 
made  sacred  and  endearing,  by 
memories  oft  returning,  where  his 
brother  John  and  he  had  many  a  time 
roamed.  For  him,  tlicre  was  no  chftrn\ 
like  the  clear,  jdacid  streams  and  lakes, 
the  craggy  cliffs  and  dells  of  his  own 
"Fair  Haven  :"  they  wert;  a  part  aiicl 
pau^el  of  his  beius,  and  from  tJicni 
he  t'ould  no  more  stray  for  any  length 
of  time,  than  he  could  cease  to  be. 
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Ailcr  the  sad  and  unfortunate  ileath 
ot'liis  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
kc  seemed  to  have  no  earthly  compan- 
ion, i.  e.,  one  in  whom  he  could  confide 
:aiid  love.      He    appeareil  indift'crent    to 

aU  about  him,  and  sometimea  J  thought 
l»e  even  "hated"  himself. 

When  a  boy  ho  manifested  peculiar 
traits  of  chaj-acter.  He  perfectly  hated 
street  paraifes  nntl  shows,  with  their 
baad  accompaniment,  that  so  gener- 
ally excites  the  youthful  mind.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  engage  iu  any 
ganic  or  sport, — he  preferred  to  be  au 
indiilerent  spectator. 

At  home  his  every  wish  was  grati- 
fied and  his  fancy  had  frco  play.  One  of 
his  peculiar  delights  and  pastimes  was 
to  view  the  bottom  of  the  rivers  by 
torchlight,  and  he  woidd  roam  along 
th*  rivers  and  forests,  by  night  ami  day 
according  to  his  "own  sweet  will." 
Company  seemed  to  disturb  him. 

In  person  he  possessed  Napoluon's 
requisite  for  o  correct  undt  logical 
thinker,  viz  :  a  large  Roman  ixne  ;  his 
complexion  light ;  rather  under  size, 
and  a  face  that  denoted  a  will  that 
would  rule  the  body  in  all  things. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  perfect  sin- 
cerity »ad  truth  ;  no  gush  or  "glamor" 
iu  his  makeup.  He  was  uo  disputant, 
but  he  had  decided  opiniotas  on  most 
■abjects,  kod  when  he  had  expressed 
them,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  "If  thoy 
www  tnrths,"  said  he,  "they  will  talte 


lIKNia     I).    TnoUKAU. 


care  of  thom.selves,  if  not,    nothing  can 
sustain  them." 

His  political  and  moral  philosophy 
was  purely  Thorcauan.  He  had  no 
desire  to    ac(|uire    projierty,    or  jjossess 


any,  except  what  was  nc<-essary  to  sup- 
ply his  actual    w  ants  from  day  to  day  ; 
yet,  he  was    rich    beyond    most  of   his 
cotemporaries,    his    wants  being  so  few  , 
and  simple,  and,  "having  little,  he  had. 
all." 

He  wanted  no  Uw.  as  all  laws  are 
au  abridgment  of  individual  liberty. 
All     persons    should    be    a    law     unto 

themselves.  All  taxes  should  be  vol- 
untary. He  Dcver  i)aid  a  tax,  and 
never  voted. 

Equipped  with  a  few  dollars,  a  tin 
dish,  spoon  and  3«<'k-kn'f«i  he  wouVd 
travel  for  weeks  picking  berries,  and 
bnying  bread  and  milk  of  the  people  as 
he  journeyed  on,aud  when  it  was  night 
he  camped,  sometimes  in  the  berry 
pasture  under  a  "shady  greenwood 
tree  ;"'thcu  again  "under  some  boards 
on  the  top  of  Wachusctt  Mountain," 
or  "under  his  boat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Penobscott,"  with  his  Indian  guide 
"Jo."     It  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Alluding  to  foo*!  he  remarked  how 
"annoying  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  eat 
two  meals  per  day  to  preserve  one's 
health,  and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
the  race  if  one  meal  u  week  would  suf^ 
fice,  but  us  it  is.  he  was  a  alavo  to  bis 
body." 

New  niade  garmentH  were  very  un- 
satisfactory to  him,  and  "  he  never  felt 
easy  in  u  coat  until,ho  had  worn  it  three 
years." 

All  his  clothing  was  for  use  only, 
the  color  being  of  the  dry  forest  leaves  ; 
*'  had  no  desire  to  ride  iu  a  steam  car, 
as  it  was  cheaper  to  walk  ;  'besides,  he 
bad  nature   iu   all   her  varieties  for  a 

companion,  consequently  wus  never 
alone,  although  the  only  one   in  sight.'* 

"  Woe  to  him."  sai<l  he,  "who  wants 
R  companion,  for  he  is  unfit  to  be  the 
companion  even  of  himself." 

The  "  HoteMValdeu"  that  he  built 
near  that  beautiful  lake  was  to  atlbrd 
him  shelter  in  storms,  and  in  this  he 
would  camp  when  he  had  finished  his 
rambles  and  observations,  either  by 
niglit  or  duy.  It  was  two  miles  from 
his  home  iu  the  village  anil  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  woods. 

Ho  never  belonged  to  any  society 
whatever,  and  never  attended  church 
services  (one  or  two  exceptions)  after 
he  arriveil  at  nniu's  estate,  ns  uo  one 
coidd  worship  or  pray  for  him  any  more 
than  another  could  eat  his  dinner  for 
Itinj.  and  he  never  went  with  the  multi- 
tude for  fashions  sake,  siin|)ly  to  show 
his  good  clothes. 
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THK    WAr.OKX    PONI>    liOMK   OF  mOStMA-V, 


Tlie  W001I3  were  his  *'  holy  temples,'* 
and  the  dull  ronr  of  the  forest  iu4i  gttle, 
toirether  with  the  quiet  musil-  of  the 
xcphyrs  as  they  plnycu  ninong  the  trees, 
were  to  him  the  aouiulri  of  angelic 
voice's. 

The  following  from  his  private  jour- 
nal are  gems  of  thought : 

"Make  the  most  ot  your  regrets; 
uevcr  smother  your  sorrow,  but  tend 
and  cherish  it  till  it  comes  to  have  a 
separate  and  integral  interest.  To  re- 
gret <lceply  is  to  live  a  fast.  By  so  do» 
ing  you  will  be  astonished  to  tind  your- 
self restored  «nee  uiore  to  all  your  emol- 
uments." 

"  Whatever  your  sex  or  jwsitiou,  life 
is  a  battle  in  whicli  you  arc  to  show 
your  pliu'k,  and  woe  be  to  the  coward. 
Whether  passed  on  a  bed  of  sickness  or 
in  the  tented  field,  it  is  ever  the  same 
fair  Hag,  and  admits  of  no  distinction. 
Despair  and  phstponcmont  are  coward- 
ice and  defeat.  Men  were  born  to  suc- 
ceed, not  to  fail." 

Tho  discoveries  that  he  made  iu  the 
wools  at  night  were  very  iiiteresling, 
and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  forest 
knew   him  as   a   friend.      l)c«iring  to 


learn  the  lia1>itH  of  the  wild  animals  of 
the  woods,  he  would  sit  for  hours  in 
some  lonely  place  where  the  animals 
wore  accustomed  to  r4in  in  search  ot 
their  foo<l.  and  would  closely  scrutinize 
their  ways. 

On  one  occasion,  while  etaniling close 
to  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  which  was 
near  a  large  chestnut,  he  sa^  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  coon  cautiously  approach- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  avoidisg 
the  light  of  the  moou  oa  much  aa  poMi- 
cle,  and  At,  ^  aiune  tiiae  aonuti  to  mj 

in  his  way,  "  I  see  you,  old  fellow, 
till  it  reached  the  tree  and  began  eatinf 
the  fallen  nuts,  when  all  at  once'  { 
sprang  up  the  tree  like  a  dart,  giving  1 
warning  cry,  which  was  answered  bacf 
not  fur  away,  and  making  the  woodi 
ring  ;  when  iinimcdiatcly  tho  boundin| 
tread  of  a  large  fox  was  heard,  whoM 
presence  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  togethe* 
with  a  fierce  crowl,  denoted  that  he  had 
been  foiled  of  his  prey. 

The  squirrels  also  re^>ivcd  his  care- 
ful  attention  and  study.  His  addres» 
before  the  Society  of  Middlesex  Hus- 
bandmen upon  the  dissemination  of  the 
forest  trees  by  these  little  creatures  was 


new  to  all,  and  was  considered  by  the 
members  ns  eminently  wise  and  cor- 
rect. 

His  collected  works  in  the  public  li- 
brary of  Chicago  have  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive reading,  judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  books,  some  of  the  volumes 
being  nearly  worn  out. 

In  some  of  his  last  days  on  earth, 
while  calmly  resting,  and  true  to  tba 
''  same  fair  ^ag"  under  which  he  liad 
fought  his  life's  battles,  in  a  letter  to  a 
frieud  bearing  date  of  3Iarch  21,  1862, 
(he  beicg  unable  to  write,  it  was  penned 
by  his  sister)  he  writes  a.s  follows : 
"  I  suppose  that  I  have  not  many  months 
to  live,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  may  odil  that  I  am  enjoying  ex- 
istence as  much  as  ever  and  regret  noth- 
ing." 

Wliun  his  life  whb  pcntlj'  ol>bjiig. 

Without  fear,  r«>gret,  or  Borrow. 
Like  a  wounUed  eoldier  iraiting — 

"YtB.  waiting,"  for  theeverlastiuf,'  "morrotr." 

Karly  in  September,  l^d.'i,  (can  itbo 
so  long.)  on  his  iiivilalioii  I  .spe-.it  a  .Sun- 
day at  hi.-i  lake  side  rctiviit,  as  pure  and 
delight  lulii.-i  with  my  mot  lie  r. 

The  '.iiiiltlini;  was  not  llieii  finished, 
the     <'liii)iiu\v    liiid    no     bi'j;iniiiug — tho 


siilos  wi'iv  not  Imttt'iu^ii.  or  t!u-  walls 
plastiTCil.  It  .stooil  in  tlio  open  ficlJ. 
SOUK' thirty  roils  (Voni  !'..■  lakf.  iind  tLo 
••Doril'sUn);."  iiiul  in  lull  view  of  it. 

I'pon  ill  construction-  he  haJ  ovidcut- 
ly  l)csto\viMl  nuidi  euro,  ami  thu  pro- 
iwrtions  of  it,  togctluM'  with  the  work, 
were  very  lundi  bettor  than  woiilil  liavo 
been  cxiicctcd  of  a  novice,  and  ho  .seem- 
ed well  pleased  with  his  etliiit. 

The  entrance  to  tlii'  collar  was  thro*» 
trap  door  in  tlio  center  of  the  room. 
'I'hc  kiu!i;-i)ost  was  an  entire  tree,  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to 
the  ridge-pole,  ^qwn  which  we  descend- 
ed, as  tlie  suilors  do  into  tlic  hold  of  u 
vessel. 

■His  hospitality  and  manner  o4  enter- 
tniument  were  iniique,  und  peculiar  to 
the  time  and  place. 

The  cooking  apparatus  was  primitire 
and  consisted  of  a  hole  made  in  the 
earth  und  inlaid  with  stones,  upon  which 
the  tire  was  made,  after  the  manner  at 
the  sea-shore, -when  they  have  n  clam- 
bake. 

When  sufficiently  hot  remoro  tite 
smoking  embers  ond  place  on  the  fish, 
frog.etc.  Ourbillolfare  included  roasted 
horn  pout,  corn,  beans,  bread,  salt,  etc. 
Our  viands  were  nature's  own,  "spark- 
ling and  bright." 

1  gave  the  bill  of  fare  in  Kuglish  and 
Henry  rendered  it  in  French,  Latin  and  . 
Greek. 

Thi  beans  had  been  prcTiously  cook- 
ed. The  meal  for  onr  bread  was  mix- 
ed with  lake  water  only,  and  when  pre- 
pared it  was  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
a  thin  stone  used  for  that  )>ur{>o8e  and 
baked. — (as  illustrated.)  It  was  %d^ 
cording  to  the  old  Jewish^^w  und  cu»> 
torn  of  unleaTcued  bread,  and  of  courM 
it  was  very,  vcryprimitiTe. 

When  the  bread  had  been  sufficiently 
baked  the  stoue  M'as, removed,  then  thp 
lislr  placed  over  the  hot  atones  and  roast- 
ed— some  in  wet  paper  and  aome  with- 
out— and  when  seasoned  with  aalt,  were 
delicious. 

Be  waa  Toiy  mach  disappointed  fai 
3ot  iHiinjr  able  to  present  to  me  one    of 
lis  little  cimipanious — u  mouse. 

He  descrilH'd  it  to  nie  by  saying  that 
It  had  couio  upon  his  back  as  ho  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  buildin<r,  rau 
dowu  i;is  arm  to  his  hand.  :iu<l  ate  the 
cheese  while  holdiii;r  it  in  his  fingers  ; 
also,  when  he  ]dayod  upon  the  flute,  if 
would  come  and  listi'u  from  its  hiding 
place,  and  remain  there  while  he  con- 
tinued to  play  the  sanir  tunc,  but  when 
he  changed  the  tune,  the  little  visitor 
would  immediatuly  disappear. 
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Owing  perhaps  to  some  extra  noise, 
and  a  stranj.'er  present,  it  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  i  lost  that  interest- 
ing part  of  the  show — hut  1  had  enousih 
else  to  remember  all  my  life. 

The  land  where  lie  raised  his  beans 
and  other  ve^'i'tablos  hud  been  so  eon- 
tiuuonsly  cropped  with  rye  in  the  years 
preceding  thai  the  weeds  had  a  stiuitod 
and  sickly  look  :  this  however  was  ta- 
vorable,  as  the  crops  needed  but  little 
cultivatiou. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  this  "lield  of  }rlory," 
strewn  with  the  bones  and  fur  of  the 
wood-chucks  and  rabbits,  that  he  look 
his  first  lessons  in  combntiveness  :  as  he 
had  to  <>ontend  with  the  woodcdincks  by 
day.  and  the  owls  (his  faithful  allies.) 
stood  sentry  by  night  to  keoji  away  tlie 
rabbits,  (literal  fact.)  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  harvested  a  bean. 

One  ot  the  axioms  of  his  philosophy 
had  been  to  take  the  life  of  nothing  that 
breathed,  if  he  could  avoid  it  ;  but,  it 
had  now  become  a  serious  ([uestion  with 
bim,  whether  to  allow  the  wooil-chucks 
and  rabbits  to  destroy  his  beans,  or 
fight. 

Having  determined  on  the  latter,  he 
procured  a  steel  tra]),  nud  soon  caught 
a  venerable  old  feUow  to  the  "manor 
bom,"  and  one  who  had  held  undisputed 
possession  there  for  all  time. 

After  retaining  the  enemy  of  all  beans 
in  "durance  vile"  for  a  few  hours,  he 
pressed  his  f<>ot  on  the  spring  of  the 
trap  and  let  him  go — t'X|)ecting  and 
hoping  never  to  see  him  more.  Vain 
delusion  ! 

In  a  few  days  after,  on  returniug 
from  the  village  post-otlice,  on  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  bean  field,  to  his 
disgust  and  apprehension  he  saw  the 
same  old  grey-bnck  disappear  l>ehind 
some  brush  just  outside  the  field. 

On  it  rcconnoisance  he  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  strate- 
getic  position  covered  by  some  brush 
near  his  beans,  aud  hud  entreuched 
himself  by  digging  a  "rifle  pit,"  and 
otherwise  made  preparations  for  a  de- 
termined siege.  Accordingly  he  again 
set  the  trap  and  agaiu  caught  the  thief. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  those  old 
knights  of  the  shot  gun,  hook  and  line. 
Wesson,  I'ratt  and  Co.,  were  on  a  pis- 
catorial visit  to  the  "devil's  bar,"  equip- 
ped with  all  the  necessary  appliances  to 
allure  the  finny  tribe  to  destruction.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  at  the  "Bar,"  >o 
determine  what  should  be  done  with 
the  wood-<.-hu$!k. 

A  decision  was  rendered  immediately 
hj  that  old  and  populitr  landlord  of  the 


Middlesex,  in  his  terse  and  laconic 
manner  "knock  his  brains  out." 

This  however  was  altogether  too  se- 
vere on  the  woodchuck,  thought  Henry  ; 
even  woodchucks  had  some  rights  that 
"Squatter  Sovereigns"  should  respect. 
Was  he  not  the  original  occupant  there  ? 
and  had  he  not  "jumped"  the  "wood- 
chucks  claim"  destroyed  his  home,  and 
built  his  "hut"  upon  the  ruins  ?  Aflcr 
.considering  the  question  carefully  he 
took  the  woo<lckuck  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  some  two  miles  away  ;  and 
then  with  a  severe  admouitiou  at  the 
end  of  a  good  stick,  he  op«ned  the  trap, 
and  again  let  him  "depart  in  peace  ;" 
and  he  never  saw  him  more. 

The  selections  that  follow  are  mostly 
from  his  letters  to  his  friends,  and  re- 
veal the  "true  inwardness"  of  the 
author. 

"Cheap  persons  will  stand  upon  cere- 
mony, beeause  there  is  no  other  ground, 
bat  to  the  great  of  the  earth  we  nee<l 
no  introduction,  noi*  do  they  need  any 
to  U3. 

I  love  ray  friends  very  much,  but  I 
find  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  to  see 
them,  I  hate  them  commonly  when  I 
am  near  them  ;  they  belie  theiueelvcs 
•nd  deny  me  continually .  i 

Mo  fields  are  so  barren  to  me  as  the 
mra  from  whom  I  expect  everything 
tmt  get  nothing.  In  their  neighbor- 
hood 1  ex|(erienee  ii  painful  yearning 
for  society  which  cannot  be  satislied, 
for  iIk'  hate  is  greater  than  the  love. 

Nothiii;.' is  more  satldenin,;^  than  an 
iuetlectual  and  prund  intercourse  with 
those  ol'  w  hoiii  we  ox|ii'ct  .synipnihv  and 
encoiira^'oment.  1  repeatedly  find  my- 
self drawn  lowaril  certain  persons  but 
to  In-  ili.sap|)oiutcd.  Xo  concessions 
which  ere  not  radical  are  the  leastsat- 
isfaclion.  l>y  myself  I  can  liv»'  and 
thrive,  but  in  the  society  of  incompa- 
tible friends  I  starve.  To  cultivate 
their  society  is  to  cherish  a  sore  wliii-h 
can  <Mily  be  healed,  by  aban<loning 
them, 

I  have  certain  friends  whom  I  \  isit 
occnsionally,  but  1  commonly  part  from 
Ihom  early  witli  a  certain  bilter-sweet 
sentiment.  Tiiat  which  we  lov*'  is  so 
mixed  and  oiitaMLded  with  tiiat  we  hale 
in  oiii'  another  that  we  arc  more  -rriov- 
ed  and  disappoiu|e<l,  aye,  and  o..-lriiii^'- 
<m|  from  oiii'  another  by  moeliu;:  liiiiii 
by  aliseiHo.  Scimo  men  may  lie  niv 
acituaiiilaiiees  nierily.  but  one  whom  1 
have  been  ;ieenstouied  t;i  regar<l.  In 
i<lealize.  Ill  JiMM'  dreams  about  as  a 
friend,     iiml     mix  up     intintalely     with 


mvxll.  r;iii  iir\  rr  lU  jrrm  riilr  iiilo  an 
:i<'i|iiiiiiinii'.i'>'.  I  iuii~t  kiiiiw  liiiii  on 
lln-  liij;lii  r  L'roiiiiil  or  not  kiiuw  liini  iit 
all." 

'riioiiiiii  \vii~  a  niatli  T-or-ract  man  ; 
be  wanti'il  io  liml  out  truth  and  >taiiil 
(111  it.  No  ijui.-^invr  or  llioofv  would 
aUfWiT  lor  liiiu.  lie  x'anni'il  iviry 
word  and  si-iitoiK-i', — i-von  tlic  vrry  li't- 
tiTs  must  l<i-  i-xiict  and  in  tin-  I'ijrlit 
pliicr.  Ill'  was  a  |)o(U'  IccturiT  ;  no;  to 
sav  s|n'ak<'r.  llu  Inid  no  niaijnetisni, 
luit  oulv  )saw  !>ini|ilo,  dry  details,  as 
tliou^ii  ho  was  lii-tiii-i-  a  Jury  to  give  in 
his  rvidoni'i-  uiidor  oatli. 

His  joui-ui'vs  to  "C'aiK- ('od.""'51aini' 
AVoods"  and  travils  aiv  nitrcly  dry  de- 
tails, with  littli'  or  iiothitij;  to  embel- 
lish and  attraet  ;  hence  ho  never  siie- 
cei'deil  H>  a  |ilattorni  orlvcenni  siK'uker. 
wliieli    I  think  he  desired  to  bi-. 

lie  was  a  student  of  uiiiuro,  and  his 
peeuliar  turn  of  mind  exactly  fitted  him 
lor  that  bu.'iiietip.  Wlnit  uu  opportun- 
ity it  would  have  been  for  him  and  the: 
(iovernmeiit  too,  eoiild  the  "ling" 
commissioners  that  Congress  inatitnted 
u  few  years  upro.  had  it  <-ome  earlier 
and  made  him  its  chairman  with  a  ro- 
ving commission  to  examine  into  the 
"bugs  an<l  things"  and  report  the  dry 
details  and  facts  to  Congress. 

Yon  will  obsicrve  Thorcau*!-  head  ; 
it  is  inirrow.  high  above  the  eyes,  but 
immediately  over  the  eyes  is  remarka- 
bly full  in  the  perceptive  faculties.  He 
had  <-oncentration  very  large,  and 
those  two  faculties  combined  with  great 
perseverance,  enabled  him  to  p<'rscverc 
Hud  <li£  out  what  others  would  not  stop 
to    do  if  they  coidd. 

His  lust  thought  were  his  ripest  and 
best.  He  just  began  to  ripeu  and  »how 
his    fruit  as  he  died. 

If  ever  n  man  stood  on  the  multipli- 
oatiun  table,  he,  Thoreau,  did.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men, 
but  without  iraagination  or  fancy  and, 
what  was  not  real  was  unworthy  of  liis 
thought. 

I  used  to  tell  him  "God  never  made 
but  one  Henry  I).  Thoreau,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he  made 
another,"  which  seemed  to  rather  please 
him  than  otherwise. 

His  brother  John  and  I  were  of  an 
age  and  one  of  my  cherished  compim- 
ioi^s,  but  Henry  was  two  and  one-half 
years  younger.  We  never  agreed  as 
lioys  or  men  in  hardly  anything,  but  al- 
ways friendly.  He  was  a  great  disap- 
pointmeut  to  his  own  friends :  they 
hoped  and  expected  a  good  deal  and  got 
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nothing.  John,  his  brother,  in  jump- 
ing u  fence  in  1K4(),  I  think,  caught  his 
baud  on  a  rusty  nail  and  tore  the  ipu.s- 
cles  and  flesh  from  his  wrist  to  his  fin- 
gers an<l  <lied  of  lock-jaw, — a  sad  and 
terrible  death.  Me  was  one  of  the  most 
ac:reeable  companions  I  ever  had,  and 
totally  unlike  Henry. 

What  he  could  not  find  out  he  wisely 
left  to  Him  who  made  and  controls  all 
things  ;  and  submitted  in  pci^ect  confi- 
deuce  and  trust  to  the  inevitable,  what- 
ever that  might  be. 

Concerning  Henry's  final  dissolution, 
it  was  of  little  moment  to  him,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  he  viewed  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  him. 


Extracts  from  H.  D.  Tho- 
reau's  Letters. 


i.et  us  leave  triHes.thi'ti,  to  aeeidenl  ; 
und  polities,  and  liimnre,  and  sneli  ;.;os-  . 
si(>.  to  the  iiloitient.s  when  diet  and  e\- 
er<-i.«e  are  cared  for,  und  speak  to  each 
other  deliberately  as  out  ol  one  inliiiily 
into  another, — you  there  in  time  and 
space,  and  I  here.  iMjr  beside  this  re- 
lalioi^,  all  book.s  anil  doetriius  ui'e  no 
belter  than  gossip  or  the  tiu-ning  of  u 
spit. 

Do  you  have  any  still,  stailling,  well 
moments,  in  which  you  think  vraudly, 
and  ^peak  yvith  emphasis? 

Now-a-iii;rlits  I  go  on  to  the  hill  to 
.see  the  sini  set,  as  one  would  go  home, 
at  c\ening. — the  bustle  of  the  village 
has  run  on  all  day,  and  lell  me  ipiile  in 
the  rear:  but  I'  see  the  sunset,  uiul  find 
that  it  eun  wait  for  juy  slow  virtue. 

In  the  sunset  there,  are  all  the  i|iiali- 
lies  that  can  adorn  a  household. — ar.'l 
xnuetinies  in  a  Hutleriajr  lea!',  one  may 
hear  .'ill  your  Chiiitianily  preaehed. 

I  ant  as  unlit    for  auy    inaetieal  |>nr- 

])osi j   mean  tor  the  fui'tlH'l'uiiee  ol'tlie 

wi.i  i,!'>  ciiils — us  gofsanier  for  ship- 
timber  :  and  I,  w  111!  am  going  to  be  a 
)>eiicil-maki  T  to-morrow,  can  sympa- 
ihi/e  with  (iod  Apollo,  who  .served 
King  Adnielus  for  u  whili'  on  earth. 

What  nuikes  the  value  of  your  life  at 
jire.-ent?  what  dreams  have  \in\'f  and 
what  reali/ations?  Vim  know  there  is 
a  high  table-land  whiih  not  even  the 
cast  wind  reaches.  Now  can't  we  walk 
and  chat  u|)on  its  plaue  still,  as  it  there 
were  no  lower  latitudes? 

What  right  have  I  to  grie\e.  who 
have  not  ceased  to  wonder?  We  feel 
Ut   Hi'bt    as    if    some     opporluuities     of 


kindness  and  sympathy  were  lost,  but 
learn  afterward  that  any  pure  i/riefix 
ample  recompense  tor  all.  That  is,  if 
we  are  faithful;  foi'  u  great  grief  in  but 
sympathy  with  the  soul  that  dispo.ses 
events,  auil  is  us  natural  as  the  resin  on 
^Vrabiau  trees.  Only  Nature  has  a 
right  to  grieve  perpetuuUy,  for  she  only 
is  innocent.  Soon  the  ice  will  melt, 
and  the  blackbirds  sing  along  the  river 
which  he  lrei|Uented,  as  j)lcasantly  as 
ever.  The  same  everlasting  serenity 
will  api)ear  in  this  face  of  God,  and  we 
will  not  be  sorrowful,  if  he  is  iii.t. 

l-'or  we  nre  not  what  we  are,  lior  do 
we  treat  or  esteem  each  other  for  such, 
but  for  what  we  arc  cajiable  of  being. 

What  means  the  (act, — which  is  so 
common,  .so  universal, — thnt  some  soul 
that  has  lost  all  hope  for  itself  cati  in- 
spire in  another  listening  soul  an  infin- 
ite confidence  in  it.  even  while  it  is  ex- 
pressing its  despair? 

The  smallest  seed  of  faith  is  of  more 
worth  than  the  largest  fruit  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  present  hour  is  always  wealthi- 
est whet  it  is  poorer  thnn  the  future 
ones,  as  that  is  the  pleusantcst  site 
which  affords  the  pleasautest  prospects. 

The  only  fruit  which  even  much  liv- 
ing yields  seems  to  be  often  only  some 
trivial  success, — the  ability  to  do  some 
slight  thing  better.  We  make  conquest 
only  of  husks  and  shells  for  the  most 
part, — at  least  apparently, — but  some- 
times these  arc  cinnamon  and  spices, 
you  know. 

How  much  sincere  life  before  we  can 
even  utter  one  sincere  word. 

The  old  mythology  is  incomplete 
without  a  god  or  goddess  of  sincerity, 
on  whose  altars  we  might  offer  up  all 
the  products  of  our  farms,  our  work- 
shops, and  our  studies. 

Nothing  makes  (he  earth  seem  so 
spacious  as  to  have  friends  ut  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  make  the  latitudes  und 
longitudes. 

My  dear  friend,  it  was  very  noble 
in  you  to  write  me  so  trustful  an  an- 
swer. It  will  do  as  well  for  another 
world  as  for  thi.s  :  such  a  voice  is  for 
no  particular  time  nor  person,  but  it 
makes  him  who  may  hear  it  stand  for 
all  that  is  lofty  and  true  in  humanity. 
The  thought  of  you  will  constantly  ele- 
vate my  life  ;  it  will  be  somethiug  al- 
ways above  the  horizon  to  behold,  as 
when  I  look  up  at  the  evening  star.  I 
think  I  know  your  thoughts  without 
seeing  you,  and  as  well  here  as  in  Con- 
cord. You  are  not  at  all  strange  to 
mo. 


My  actual  life  is  unspeakably  mean 
compared  with  what  1  know  antl  sec 
that  it  might  be.    ' 

To  hear  that  you  have   sad  hours  is 

iK.I  sii.l  t..  lUf.      I    nithcr  n-.i..i.c  "t  tli.' 
liclini'ss  of  your  jxperionro. 

M.tliinks  I  .-hoiiKI  I"'  '•<»'<'■«"  <"  "'' 
„t  till'  l.ii.'k-.looi-  in  C'oiHM.r.l.  uimUt  thi" 
))opliM--lie.-.  linifcCorlli  (otvv.T.  N<'t 
timt  1  iiin  hoin.'sick  at  nil— lor  I'li'-vs 
;.iv.  .-in.ii-.'lv  iii.liir.T.-nt  I"  n>< — '""• 
C'oiicortI  ;•«  -till  n  cviiosiin-  lo  my  cyfs, 
iiikI  I  liinl  it  linni  to  atlucli  it,  «Vfii  in 
iniiiL'iliiilioii.  to  111.-  ivst  ol'  thf  jrlohr, 
anil  till  wliiTi'  till'  si'iini  is. 

Tlu'  oiitwai-il  i.-<  only  llii;  oui.-nl.'  ol 
that  wliiili  is  witliiii.  Mi-"  ••"•'•  ""' 
comi-ali-il  nu.liT  liiil>its.  l.iit  nn-  i-.viaL- 
fil  l.y  tlu'ni;  thryai-v  their  tnu-.'lotli<s. 
Whi'ii  till-  niiitli<nmti*M!iii  "imld 
solve  a  ililliinlt  piol.l.ni,  he  lirst  livi'S 
the  ei|natiou  of  all  eiiiunil>i-an<is,  anil 
reilnees  i(  to  its  simplest  terms.  So 
simplily  the  piohhi.i  i.llile.  iti-tiiiu'ilish 
the  ueiessaiy  unil  the  v.al.  I'lolie  the 
I'arth  To  .-I'e  where  yonr  main  roots  run. 
I   woiilii  stanil  upon  liiels. 

Dill  yon  e\er  hear  of  a  man  who  had 
striven  ;ll  his  lile  laithlnlly  ami  sindy 
touard  an  idijeit  and  in  no  inea-me  oli- 
laiued  it?  If  a  man  loii-tantly  as|nres, 
is  la-  iioi  il.-vale.rr  Did  ever  a  man 
trv  heriii.-m.  magnanimity.  ;rnlli,  >in- 
eerity.  and  liud  thai  there  was  no  ad- 
vaula-ri-  in  them?  that  it  was  a  vain 
eudiavor  ? 

If  yon  woidil  i-oiiviiii-c  a  man  that  lie 
doi-s  wrong,  do  ri;;ht.  Hnt  do  not  i-ari- 
to  eonviiii-e  him.  Men  will  la-liew 
what  they  ceo.      Let  them  ^'ee. 

I'nrsia-,  keep  tip  with,  ein-ie  romnl 
and  i-oiiml  yonr  life,  as  a  dog  does  his 
inaster'>  ehaisi-.  Do  what  yon  love. 
Know  ymir  ow-ii  hone :  gnaw  at  it. 
hnj-y  it,  iiuearlli  it,  anil  gn.-iw  il  .still. 
Do  not  be  tuo  moral.  Von  inuy  i-heut 
yoiii-.'«elf  out  of  mneh  life  so.  Aim 
above  morality.  Ih-  not  KJmply  good  ; 
be  good  for  Konu'thing.  All  fables,  iil- 
ilet-d,  have  their  morals  ;  but  the  iniio- 
eiut  enjoy  the  story.  Ja^I  nothing 
i-omo  between  you  und  the  light,  He- 
speet  men  aH  brothers  only.  When 
yon  travel  to  the  Celestial  City,  carry 
— IH)  letter  of  introiliK-tion.  When  yon 
knock,  ask  to  Kee  (jod, — none  of  the 
(tervantB.  In  what  coneorus  you  luui-h, 
do  not  think  that  yon  have  compuuions  : 
know  that  yon  a(e  alone  in  the  world. 
Man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the 
nwent  of  his  brow,  truly,  but  also  by 
the  sweat  of  hi.o  brain  within  hi.s 
brow.  The  body  can  feed  the  body 
only.      I    have  taHled  but  little  bread  in 
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my  lile.  It  has  been  inere  grub  and 
provender  for  the  most  part.  Of  bread 
that  nourished  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
PCHrcely  any.  There  is  absolutely  none 
even  on  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

How  shall  we  earn  our  bread  is  a 
grave  questimi ;  yet  It  is  a  sweet  and 
inviting  question.  Let  ns  not  shirk  it. 
as  is  usually  done.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portaut  and  prartical  question  which  is 
put  to  man.  Let  us  not  answer  it  has- 
tily. Let  us  not  be  content  to  get  our 
bread  in  some  gross,  careless,  and  hasty 
nianner.  Some  men  go  a-huutiug, 
some  a-fishing,  some  a-gamiiig,  some 
to  war  ;  but  none  have  so  pleasant  a 
time  as  they  who  in  earnest  seek  to 
cam  tkeir  bread.  It  is  true  actually  as 
it  is  true  really  ;  it  is  true  materially  as 
it  is  true  spiritually,  that  they  who 
seek  honestly  and  sincerely,  with  all 
their  hearts  and  lives  and  strength,  to 
earn  their  bread,  i|o  earn  it,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  very  sweet  to  them. 

Kvei-y  man  should  stand  for  a  force 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  How 
can  any  man  be  weak  who  ilarcs  to  be 
at  all  ?  Even  the  tenderest  plants  force 
their  way  up  through  the  hardest  earth, 
and  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  but  u  man 
no  material  power  can  resist.  What  a 
wedge,  what  ft  beetle,  v\-hat  a  catapult, 
is  an  eiiT'test  man  !  What  can  resist 
him  ? 

If  one  hcsiUltes  in  his  path,  let  him 
not  proceed.  Let  him  resjiect  his 
doubts,  for  doubts,  too,  may  have  some 
divinity  in  them.  That  we  have  but 
little  faith  is  not  sad,  but  that  we  have 
but  little  faithfulness.  By  faithfulness 
faith  is  earned.  When,  in  the  progress 
of  a  life,  a  man  swerves,  though  only 
by  an  angle  .  infinitely  small,  from  his 
proper  and  allotted  path  (and  this  is 
never  done  quite  unconsciously  even  at 
first ;  in  fact,  that  was  his  broud  and 
scarlet  sin, — ah,  ho  knew  of  it  more 
than  he  can  tell),  then  the  drama  of  his 
life  turns  to  tragedy,  and  makes  haste 
to  its  fifth  act.  When  ouco  we  thus  fall 
behind  ourselves,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  obstacles  whii-h  rise  up  in  our 
path,  und  no  one  is  so  wise  as  lo  ad- 
vise, and  no  one  so  powerhil  as  to  aid 
lis  while  we  abide  on  that  ground. 
Sneli  in-e  cui'sed  with  ihil!i't,  Hlid  the 
nr.ijli'cl  of  their  <{itl(es.  l-'or  siii-li  ihe 
dei-alogiii-  wa.s  made,  and  olhi-r  far 
iniire  volnininiiiis  inul  terrible  codes. 

We  must  act    with    so    rapid  and  re- 
sislh'ss  11  purpose  in    oiif  direi-tioii,  that 
our  vices  will  necessarily  trail  bi-himl. 
Iliqipy  the    man    who    «)b.«i-rv<-s    the 


heaveiilv  and  the  lerreslrial  law  in  just 
proportion  ;  whose  every  fai-iilly.  from 
the  Mih-s  of  his  liet  to  the  crown  ill  his 
Ill-ad,  obeys  the  law  of  its  lexi-l  ;  who 
neither  sloops  nor  goes  on  tiptoe,  but 
lives  a  balani-ed  life,  acceptable  lo  nil- 
Inre  and  to  ( lod. 

When  \si-  would  rest  onr  bodies  we 
ecase  to  silppoi-t  tlielll  :  Wi-  n-i-|iii<-  on 
ihe  lap  of  eiirlli.  So.  when  wi-  would 
rest  oiii-  -pirils.  we  mn-'l  i-ei-line  on  the 
( ii-eat  Sjiirit. 

( )iir  thoughts  are  the  epochs  in  ,,nr 
IIm-s  :  all  else  is  liiit  a.-,  a  Journal  cd'llic 
winds  that  blew  while  we  wire  lii-|-r. 

.Inst  as  shabby  as  I  am  in  my  oiil- 
»\aid  ajiparel.  ay.  and  more  lanieiiialply 
>lialili\  am  I  in  my  inwani  siilislanee. 
If  I  should  linn  mysi-!f  rii'-ide  out.  my 
ra^'s  and  meanness  would  indeed  ap- 
pear. I  am  something  lo  him  iliat 
made  ine.  imdoiibtedly.  but  not  miieli 
to  aMv  other  that  he  has  made. 

When  yon  get  (ioil  to  pulling  one 
way,  and  the  devil  the  other,  each  hav- 
ing his  feet  well  braeed. — to  say  noili- 
iiig  of  the  i-onseience  saw  ing  Iransverse- 
Iv. — almost  any  limber    will  give  way. 

A  temple,  yon  know,  was  aneiently 
"an  open  place  without  a  root'."  whose 
walls  serveil  merely  to  shut  out  the 
world  and  direel  the  mind  toward 
heav(-ii  ;  but  II  modern  iiieetiinj-hotist 
dhiils  lint  the  heavens,  while  it  i-rowds 
the  world  into  still  eloser  fpiarlers. 

All  the  world  complain  now-a-days 
'of  a  press  of  trivial  duties  and  engage- 
ments, which  prevents  their  employ- 
ing themselves  on  some  higher  groniid 
they  know  of:  but,  nndonbledly.  if 
they  were  made  of  the  right  stiirt'to 
work  on  that  higher  ground.  |)ro\  idcil 
they  were  released  from  all  those  en- 
gagements, they  would  now  at  once 
fulfil  the  superior  engagement,  aad 
neglect  all  the  rest,  as  naturally  as  ther 
breathe.  They  would  ucvor  be  caught 
Baying  that  they  had  no  time  for  this, 
wlien  the  dullest  man  knows  that  this  is 
all  that  he  has  time  for.  No  mau  who 
acts  from  a  sense  of  duty  ever  puts  the 
lesser  duty  above  the  greater.  Xo  man 
has  the  desire  and  ability  to  work  on 
high  things,  but  he  has  also  ihe  ability 
to  build  himself  a  high  staging. 

AVhftt  the  essential  ditterence  lietween 
man  and  woman  is  that  they  should  be  . 
thus  attracted  lo  one  another,  no  one 
has  satisfactorily  answered.  Perhaps 
we  must  acknowledge  the  juslocss  of 
the  distinction  which  assigns  to  man 
the  sphere  of  wisdom,  and  to  woman 
that  of  love,  Chough  neither  belongs  ex- 


I'liisWcly  to  ritlier.  Mnii  is  contiuuallj 
saying  to  woman,  Why  will  you  not  be 
more  wine  ?  Woman  is  continually 
«aying  to  mun,  Why  will  you  not  be 
more  loving?  It  is  not  in  their  wills  to 
be  wise  or  to  be  loving ;  but,  unless 
each  is  both  wise  and  loving,  there  can 
be  neither  wi8<lom  nor  love. 

All  trnnsoonUent  goo<lnes8  is  one, 
though  appreciated  in  differfUt  ways, or 
by  diflureiit  senses.  In  beauty  we  see 
it,  in  music  wc  hear  it,  in  fragrance  we 
scent  is,  in  the  palutnble  the  pure  pal- 
ate tastes  it,  and  in  nire  health  the 
whole  body  feels  it.  The  variety  is  in 
the  surface  or  manifestation  ;  but  the 
radical  identity  wc  lail  to  express. 
The  lover  sees  in  the  glance  of  his  be- 
loved the  same  beauty  that  in  the  sun- 
set paints  the  westi-rn  skies.  It  is  the 
same  daimon,  here  lurking  under  a 
human  eyelid,  and  there  under  the 
closing  eyelids  of  the  day.  Here,  in 
small  compass,  is  the  ancient  and  nat- 
ural beauty  of  evening  and  morning. 
What  loving  astronomer  has  ever  fath- 
omed the  ethereal  depths  of  the  eye? 

The  maiden  coueeals  a  fairer  flower 
and  sweeter  fruit  than  any  calyx  iu  tins 
field;  and,  if  slic  goes  with  (averted 
face,  confiding  iu  her  purity  and  high 
resolves,  she  will  make  the  heavens 
retrosijcctivc,  and  all  nature  humbly 
coutess  its  (luoeu. 

One  may  be  drunk  with  love  without 

being  any    n^ror  to  flodiug  bis  mate- 

•    ..,  Hi'  i>t'  "Olid   nature   than  of 

I  .,.|,.c  lit  till-    lioltom  of  most  nuu- 

lliit     till'     i^oiid     nature    nuut 

■''^.  ,)„.  o'liii-'l  III'  tlic   t;<iod   spirit  or 

.  II  ...I'lr.      ll     i-iiiui""""     Sfusi-     had 

,  „.ii-i!liiil.    I'ow    iimiiy   marriages 

„ii|,l  uiMi-  li:'^''  ''''^'■"    I''"'"'"  •     ''  ""* 

,n,„„i;iiir  ili^'i"'  ~*'i-''-  '"'"'  l>'»' '"'<>■- 

,,.,  ,;iirli  :is    \M-    witlirss    would    ever 

,,„■  lakrii  i>iiu  T : 

Diir  li>v>'  »"".''■  '"'  '"'■■»■'>'''''.-  '"■  <1^'- 
vuilin'-'.  '^VliiU  is  its  ■•liimictor.  if  it 
^nlK>-aiili'l'il-— 

•Wo  n;inil  (■•■-7"'''  "'o  »"i>l^  above. 
l),u  only  "'"•'"■  '"■'""■  "'"  'I'l'i'" 

Iiiw  i~  "  ■■'ivcri'  clitic,  liutc  can 
,r,i,m  iii'iii'  than  love.  Tlicy  who  a.s- 
Tii.  liivc  wurtliilv,  sulijii-t  themselves 
,M  iiiili"!  """■'•  '■'^''''  •'"'"  •'">'  "">^■'■• 

V  iiiiiii  111'  'i'"'  pi'iii'lil'u'i"  'S  more 
.,,;,  fiuiiiiiiii'  tliuii  a  nuMvly  siMitiincn- 
'  luniiiiii.  I'lii'  hi'ait  is  liliiiil  :  but 
„„, ;-  liiii  l.liiiil.  Niiiii'  III'  ilic  ;:ods  is 
..,;i.ccriiiiiaaliiii-'- 

1  narli'il     ''■"'>'    '">■    '»''<'\^''l    lii'i'alisc 
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J,,,  kiiii""  a'.l  liy    -viiipalliy.     Tluit  1 

,|i„ull  it  hiT  was  the  ditl'dViKV  lic- 
j,  ^.ii  ,1^. — thi'  iiiisundrrsl;iiulinj:. 

Wliiil  a  ililloniici-,  wiicliicr,  iu  all 
..,r«iilks.  villi  miTt  only  strangers, or 

,  „uf  liuiiM-'  i>  "la'  «li'i  knows  you, 
■1,1  wluna  ymi  knmv.  To  have  a 
rifhirov  a  sister?  To  have  a  golil 
u'jcoii  vDiir  larni  I  To  tiinl  ilinmonds 
BiW' gf^i'l  heaps  before  yoin- door  ! 
!„«•  nire  these  things  arc  I  To  share 
iiiilay  witli  yon, — to  people  the  eartii. 
Iriii'lluT  to  have  a  ;joil  or  a  goddess  for 
ompiiiiion  in  your  walks,  or  to  walk 
Ji.ue  with  hinds  and  villain:!  and 
afb.  Would  not  a  friend  enhance 
he  U'liMly  of  the  landscape  as  m\K-h  as 
,  iKvr  or  liare  ?     Kvcrything  would  ac- 

iii.wliiltre  and  serve  such  a  relation  ; 
wiiirii  Id  the  tielil,  aiul  the  craiiber- 
Hr  ii)  the  meadow.  The  flowers 
roiilil  lilouni.  anil  the  bird^j  sing,  with 
luew  impnisv.  There  would  bo  more 
lirilays  in  the  year. 

,  Till!  wiirnuh  of  celestial  love  does 
M  ^'lax,  bnt  nerves  and  braces  its  cn- 
|iiyfr.  Warm  your  body  by  healthful 
;xi'rfisc,  not  by  cowering  over  a  stove, 
ft'imi  your  spirit  by  performing  inde- 
pemlcutly  noble  deeds,  not  by  ignobly 
wkiog  the  sympathy  of  your  fellows 
itiio  are  no  belter  than  yourself. 

Tlie  luxury  of  att'eclion, — tiiere's  the 
Unger.  There  must  be  some .  nerve 
luil  heroism  in  our  love,  as  of  a  winter 
nornlDg.  In  the  religion  of  all  nations 
I  purity  is  lilnted  at,  which  I  fear,  men 
icver  attain  to.  We  may  love  and  not 
tIeTate  one  another.  The  love  that 
<k«9  118  ns  it  Knds  us  degrades  us. 
rtTinl  watch  we  must  keep  over  the 
kir«l  and  purest  of  our  affections,  lest 
(Iwre  be  sonic  taint  about  them.  May 
»e  so  loTC  as  never  to  have  occasion  to 
Ifpentof  our  love. 

Whoever  loves  flowers,  loves  virgins 
Wd  chastity.  I.ove  and  lust  are  as  far 
BODiler  as  a  flower-garden  is  from  a 
brothel. 


|!,r.'  wii>  I'lii 


•  lliiiiir  wliiili  I  had  111  tell 
sliiiiiei!  me.      She    slmuld 


Extracts  from  Thoreau's 
}  Walden. 

I  Could  a  greater  miracle  take  place 
m  for  us  to  look  through  each  other's 
pw  for  an  instant  ? 

'  Obc  geacratiott  abandons  the  euter- 
*!*«  of  another  like  stranded  ves-sels. 

Nature  is  as  well  adapted  to  our 
•wkncdD  as  to  our  stren^h. 

No  man  ever  stood  the  lower  in  my 
«inwlion  for  having  a  patch  in  his 
^■"tuiyct  1  nm  sure  that  there  is 
;'*»'tr   anxiety,    commonly,    to    have 


Khionublc,  or  at  least  clean  and    un- 
«u-he<l  clothes,  than  to  have  a  sound 
oojcicuee. 
W'e  know  but  few  men,  a  great  many 
"Ml  and  breeches. 

•n  the  long  run  men  hit  only  what 
^jm\  at. 

"•nkruptcy  aad  repudiatiou  are  the 
l*«>g  boards  from  which  much  of  our 
"iliiation  vaults  and  turns  its  somer- 
"'•buttlie  savage  stands  on  the  un- 
•«»«  plank  of  famine. 

"■ttJ  a  man  has  got  hia  house,  he 
**y  tK>t  be  the  richer  but  the  poorer  for 
^  »n'l  it  be  the  house  that  baa  got 
im. 

''••I  three  pieces  of  limestone  on  my 
**•  but  I  WHS  terrified  to  find  that 
*.♦  n'<)uinil  to  be  dusted  daily,  when 
^'■Wniture  of  ray  mind  was  all  nndnet- 

cd  still,  and  I  threw  them  out  the  win- 
dow in  disgust.  How,  then,  <'i)uld  1 
have  a  I'urnislied  Iioukc  ?  I  wouM  rath- 
er sit  in  the  o[)en  air,  for  no  dust  ijatli; 
»rs  on  till-  <rrass,  imless  where  iiniii  has 
broken  ;jriMinil. 

t  wiiulil  rather  sit  on  a  pum|ikin  and 
htive  it  all  tu  myself,  than  be  erowileil 
on  a  velvet  riisliion.  I  would  rather 
ride  oil  earth  iu  iiii  o.>c  cart  ^vith  a  free 
circulation,  than  go  to  heaven  in  the 
fancy  car  of  an  excur.tioii  train  and 
liriathc  II  luahiria  all  the  way. 

We  How  no  longer  camp  as  for  a 
night,  but  have  settled  down  on  earth 
and  forgotten  heaven. 

I  want  the  flower  anil  fruit  of  a  man  ; 
that  some  fnigraiiee  be  wui'tcd  over  from 
liim  to  me.  and  soiuo  rijieness  flavor  our 
intercoiir.se. 

I  never  ilrenined  of  any  eiioi'iiiity 
greater  tliiiii  1  have  eommitteil.  1  nev- 
er knew,  and  never  shall  kinnv,  a  worse 
man  tliaii  myself.. 

A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
nuinlicr  of  things  wliieh  he  cmi  ntlbril  to 
let  alone. 

The  winds  which  pas.seil  over  uiy 
dwelling  were  such  as  sweep  over  the 
ridges  of  uioiintains.  bearing  the  lirokeii 
struitis.or  celestial  jiarts  only,  of  ti'r- 
restial  music.  The  mornioL'  wind  for- 
ever blows,  the  poem  of  <'reatiou  i.s  un- 
interrupted ;  but  few  arc  tiie  ears  that 
hear  it. 

I  look  between  and  over  the  near 
green  hills  to  some  distant  and  higher 
ones  in  the  horizon,  tinged  with  blue. 
Indeed,  by  standing  on  tip-toe  1  can 
cat<'li  a  glimp.se  of  sonie  of  the  peaks  of 
the  still  bluer  and  more  distant  moun- 
tain   r'ins;e.s    iu    the    north-west,    those 


true-blue  coins  from  licavcu's  own  mint. 

Kvery  moruin;^  was  aclieerful  invita- 
tion to  miikc  my  life  of  eijual  simplicity, 
and  I  may  say  innocence,  with  Nature 
herself.  1  have  been  as  sincere  a  wor- 
shipper of  Aurora  as  the  Greeks.  I 
got  up  early  and  bathed  iu  tlic  pond  ; 
that  was  ft  Vfligious  exercise,  and  one 
of  the  best  things  which  1  did.  They 
say  that  characters  Avere  engriiven  on 
the  bathing  tub  of  King  Tching-thang 
to  this  effect:  "Henew  thyself  complete- 
ly each  day  ;  do  it  again,  and  again,  and 
"ibrcvcr  again."  I  can  understand  that. 
Morning  brings  back  the  heroic  ages. 

All  poets  and  heroes,  like  Memnon, 
are  the  children  of  Aurora,  and  emit 
their  music  at  sunrise.  To  him  whose 
clastic  and  vigorous  thought  keeps  pace 
with  the  sun,  tlie  day  is  a  perpetual 
morning.  It  matters  not  what  the 
clocks  say  or  the  attitudes  and  labors  of 
men.  Morning  is  when  I  am  awak* 
and  there  is  a  dawn  iu  me.  Jloral  re- 
form is  the  effort  to  throw  off  sleep. 
Why  is  it  that  men  give  so  poor  an  ac- 
count of  their  day  if  they  have  not  been 
Alumbcring  ? 

To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive.  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  man  who  was  quite 
awake.  How  could  I  have  looked  him 
in  the  face  ? 

I  wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck  out  all 
the  marrow  of  life,  to  live  so  sturdily 
and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all 
that  was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath 
and  shave  close,  to  drive  life  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  reduce  it  to  its  loxAtst  terms, 
and,  if  it  be  proved  t«  be  mean,  why 
then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine 
meaimess  of  it,  and  publish  its  mean- 
ness to  the  world  ;  or  if  it  were  sublime, 
to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able 
to  give  a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next 
excursion. 

Our  life  is  fnttered  a*ay  by  detail. 

Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity  !  I 
say,  let  your  afl^airs  be  as  two  or  three, 
and  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand ;  in- 
stead of  a  million  count  half  a  dozen, 
and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb 
nail.  In  the  midst  of  this  chopping  sea 
of  cirilizcd  life,  such  are  the  clouds  and 
storms  and  quicksands  -  and  thousand- 
and-onc  items  to  be  allowed  for,  that  a 
man  has  to  live,  if  he  would  not  founder 
and  go  to  the  bottom  and  not  make  hi« 
port  at  all,  by  dead  reckoning,  and  he 
must  bo  a  great  calculator  indeed  who 
succeeds.  Simplify,  simplify.  Instead 
of  three  meals  a  day,  if  it  be  necessay 
eat  but  one  ;  instead  of  a  hundred  dish- 
ts,  five ;  and  reduce  other  things  in 
proportion. 
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Why  should  we  live  with  suck  hurry 
and  waste  of  life  ?  We  are  determined 
to  be  starv-ed  before  wc  are  hungry. 
Men  say  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,  and  so  they  take  a' thousand  stitch- 
es to-duy  to  savr  nine  to-)norrow.  As 
for  work,  wo  haven't  any  of  any  coiisc- 
qnoiu'c.  We  have  the  Saint  N'itus' 
dance  and  cannot  p<)i'sil)ly  keep  our 
heads  still.  Jf  I  sliouM  only  gi\e  a  few 
]iidls  lit  till"  parish  iM'll-ropc,  as  for  a 
fire,  that  is,  without  setting  liie  bell, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  on  his  I'arm  in 
the  outskirts  of  Concord,  notwithstand- 
ing that  press  of  i-agagements  which  was 
his  excu.so  so  numy  times  this  moniing, 
nor  a  boy,  nor  a  woman.  1  might  al- 
most say,  but  would  forsake  all  aiul  fol- 
low that  sound,  not  mainly  to  save 
property  from  the  flames,  but,  if  we 
will  confess  the  truth,  much  more  to 
sec  it  burn,  since  burn  it  must,  and  wo, 
be  it  known,  did  not  sot  it  on  fire, — or 
SCO  it  put  out,  nn<l  have  a  hand  in  it,  if 
that  is  done  as  liaiidsomoly  ;  yes,  even 
if  it  were  the  parish  church  itself. 
Hardly  u  man  takes  a  half  hour's  nap 
aller  dinner,  but  when  he  wakes  he 
holds  up  his  head  and  asks,  '"What's 
the  news?"  as  if  the  rest  of  mankind 
had  stood  his  sentinels. 

When  wc  are  unhurried  and  wise,  we 
perceive  that  only  great  and  worthy 
things  have  any  pernumeut  and  absolute 
existence, — that  ])ctty  fears  and  petty 
pleasures  are  but  tiie  sluulow  of  the  re- 
ality. 

Men  esteem  truth  remote,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  system,  behind  tlic  farthest 
star,  before  A<lam  and  after  the  last 
man.  In  eternity  there  is  indeed  some- 
thing true  and  sublime.  But  all  these 
times  and  places  and  occasions  are  now 
and  here,  (lod  himself  culminates  iu 
the  present  moment,  and  will  never  be 
more  divine  in  the  lapse  of  all  the  ages. 
And  we  are  enabled  to  opprehend  at  all 
what  is  sublime. and  noble  only  by  the 
perpetual  instilling  and  drenching  of 
the  reality  that  surrounds  tis.  The  uni- 
verse constantly  and  obediently  answers 
to  our  conceptions  ;  whether  we  travel 
fast  or  slow,  the  track  is  laid  for  us. 
Let  us  spend  our  lives  in  conceiving 
then.  The  poet  or  the  artist  never  yet 
had  so  fair  and  noble  a  design  but  some 
of  his  posterity  at  least  could  accom- 
plish it. 

Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fishing 
is.  [  drink  at  it ;  but  while  I  drink  I 
see  the  sandy  bottom  and  detect  how 
shallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slides 
away,  but  eternity  remains.     I    would 


drink  deeper ;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose 
bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars.  I  cannot 
count  one.  I  know  not  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  I  have  always  been 
regretting  that  I  was  not  as  wise  as  the 
day  I  was  born.  The  intellect  is  a 
cleaver ;  it  discerns  and  rifls  its  way 
into  the  secret  of  things.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  any  more  busy  with  my  hands 
than  is  necessary.  My  head  is  hands 
and  feet.  I  feel  all  my  best  faculties 
concentrated  in  it. 

The  works  of  the  great  poets  have 
never  yet  been  read  by  mankind,  for 
only  great  poets  can  read  them.  They 
have  only  been  read  as  the  multitude 
read  the  stars,  at  most  astrologically, 
not  astronomically.  Most  men  have 
learned  to  read  to  serve  a  paltry  con- 
venience, as  they  have  learned  to  cipher 
in  order  to  keep  accounts  and  not  be 
cheated  in  trade  ;  but  of  reading  as  a 
noble  intellectual  exercise  they  know  lit- 
tle or  nothing  ;  yet  this  only  is  reading, 
in  a  high  sense,  not  that  which  lulls  us 
as  a  luxury  and  suffers  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties to  sleep  the  while,  but  what  we 
have  to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  read  and  de- 
vote our  most  alert  aud  wakeful  hours 
to. 

I  think  that  having  learned  our  let- 
ter.t  we  should  read  the  best  that  is  in 
literature,  and  not  be  forever  repeating 
our  a  b  abs,  and  words  of  one  syllable, 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  classes,  sitting  on 
the  lowest  and  foremost  form  all  our 
lives. 

How  many  a  man  has  dated  a  new 
era  in  his  life  from  the  reading  of  a . 
book.  The  book  exists  for  us  perchance 
which  will  explain  our  miracles  and  re- 
veal new  ones.  The  at  present  unutter- 
able tiling  we  jnay  find  somewhere  ut- 
tered. Thei«e  same  questions  that  dis- 
turb and  puzzle  and  confound  us  have 
in  their  turn  occurred  to  all  the  wise 
men  ;  not  one  has  been  omitted  ;  and 
each  has  answered  them,  according  to 
his  ability,  by  his  words  aud  his  life. 

The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  pene- 
trates my  woods  summer  and  winter, 
Roimding  like  the  scream  of  a  hawk 
sailing  over  some  farmer's  yard,  in- 
forming me  that  many  restless  city  mcr- 
chaiits  arc  orriving  within  the  circli'  of 
the  town,  or  iidvcnturous  country  traders 
Irom  the  other  side.  As  they  come  lui- 
dcr  one  hori/on,  they  shout  their  warn- 
ing to  get  otl'  the  track  to  the  other, 
heard  sometimes  through  the  '-in'lcs  of 
two  towns.  Here  come  your  grocer- 
ies, country  ;your  rations,  countrymen  I 
Nor  is  tlicie   any    man  so   indcpendout 


oil  Ills  fanii  tlint  lie  niii  siiy  tlit-in  nay. 
Ami  liorc's  your  ptiy  for  tlii'in  I  .Mcroiiiiis 
tli(!  coinitryiuiiirs  whir<tlc  ;  timber  like- 
long  liiiKt'riiig  nviiiH  goiug  twenty  inili'H 
nil  lioiir  H;;uin»l  tlio  city's  whUh.  itiiil 
cliaii-s  I'liougli  to  wilt  nil  thi'  weary  and 
iu'Hvy  ladoii  timt  ihvi'H  witliin  tlicin. 
With  siifli  huge  and  luinhcring  civility 
fho  country  hands  a  chair  to  the  city. 
All  tlic  Indian  huckleberry  hill;*  are 
stri]i])od,  nil  the  crnnben-y  meadow.-' arc 
rnkcd  into  the  city.  Up  <'onien  the  cot- 
ton, down  goes  the  woven  cirith  ;  up 
comes  the  silk,  down  goes  the.  wool- 
len ;  up  come  the  books,  but  down 
KOCR  the  wit  fluit  writes  them. 


Extracts    from    Thoreau's 
Yankee  in  Canada. 

At  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  we  walk- 
ed softly  down  the  broad-nisle  with 
our  hats  in  onr  hands.  Presently  came 
in  a  troop  of  Canadians",  in  their  homc- 
.spuil,  who  had  come  to  the  city  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  one  and  all  kneeled 
down  in  the  aisle  before  the  high  alter 
to  their  devotions,  somewhat  awkwni'd- 
ly,  as  cattle  prepare  to  lie  down,  and 
there  we  left  tliein.  As  if  you  were  to 
cntcli  some  farmer's  sons  from  Marl- 
boro, '.«'ome  to  cattle-show,  silently 
kneeling  in  Concord  mectiug-housc 
some  AVcdnesday  I  Woulil  there  not 
soon  be  a  mob  peeping  in  at  the  win- 
dows? It  is  true,  these  Ilomnn  Cath- 
olics, priests  and  all,  impress  me  as  a 
people  who  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
significance  of  their  symbols.  It  is  as 
if  (Ml  ox  ha<l  strayed  into  a  church  and 
were  trying  to  bethink  himself.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  are  capable  of  reverence  ; 
but  we  Yankees  are  a  people  in  whom 
this  sentiment  has  nearly  died  out,  and 
in  this  respect  we  cannot  bethink  our- 
selves even  as  oxen. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  soldiers  .well 
drilled  are,  as  a  class,  peculiarly  desti- 
tute of  originality  and  independence. 

I  never  wear  my  best  coat  ou  a  jour- 
ney, though  perchance  I  could  show  a 
certificate  to  prove  that  1  have  n  more 
costly  one,  at  least,  at  home,  if  that 
were  all  that  a  gentleman  required. 
It  is  not  wise  for  a  traveller  to  go  dress- 
ed. I  should  no  more  think  of  it  than 
of  putting  on  a  clean  dicky  and  black- 
ing my  shoes  to  go  a-fishing ;  as  if  you 
were  going  out  to  dine,  when,  in  fact, 
the  genuine  traveler  is  going  out  to 
work  hard,  and  far«»  harder, — to  eat  a 
crust  by  the  wayside  whenever  he  can 
get  it. 

The  perfection  of  travelling  is  to  tra- 
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vel  without  bnggage. 

In  Canada  we  see  women  and  girl* 
at  work  in  the  fields,  digging  potatoes 
alone,  or  bundling  up  the  grain  which 
the  men  cut.  They  appeared  in  rude 
health,  with  a  groat  deal  of  color  in 
their  cheeks,  and,  if  their  occupation 
had  made  them  coarse,  it  impressed  me 
as  better  in  its  effects  than  making 
shirts  at  fourpence  apiece,  or  doing 
nothing  at  all ;  unless  it  be  chewing 
slate  pencils,  with  still  smaller   results. 

I  got  home  this  Thursday  evening, 
haringspent  just  one  week  in  Canada 
and  travelled  eleven  hundred  miles. 
The  whole  expense  of  this  journey,  in- 
cluding two  guide-books  and  a  map, 
which  cost  one  dollar  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  was  twelve  dollars  seventy- 
five  cents. 


The  Thoreau  Engravingrs. 

A  friend  to  whom  we  sent  the  rough 
proofs  of  the  inexpensive  engravings, 
published  on  the  first  page,  replied  as 
follows  :  "I  received  the  proof  to-<lay 
and  I  am  more  than  pleaoed — I  am  de- 
lighted with  it.  The  little  clump  of 
shrubbery  near  the  house  in  the  sun,  is 
perfect  as  the  original ;  also  the  few- 
small  pines,  etc.,  on  the  west.  Tbe 
large  trunks  of  trees  yonder,  by  the 
fence  are  unnatural  by  being  too  thick 
by  twice  too  many  ;  however  that  is  a 
small  matter.  The  point  of  the  lake 
shore,  and  its  surface  slightly  ruffled,  is 
Tery  natoral.  The  likeness  ofThoreau 
is  wvy  gfHiil  and  will  1m'  recognized  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  view  from  the 
ca.-t  side  is  the  most  natural.  Thtr  ar- 
tist must  have  been  fainiliiir  with  its 
scenery.  The  whole  grounds,  together 
with  the  building,  will  be  recognized  by 
all  who  were  liiinilinr  with  the  place  ."W 
years  ago." 


Extracts    from    Thoreau's 

Week  on  the  Concord 

and     Merrimack 

Rivers. 

I  had  oft4Mi  stood  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Concord,  wiitcliiiig  the  lapse  of  the  cur- 
rent, an  emblem  of  all  progress,  follow- 
ing th(!  same  law  with  the  system,  with 
tiiiie,  and  all  that  is  made  ;  the  weeds  at 
the  bottom  gently  bending  down  the 
slrcum,  shaken  by  the  watery  wind, 
still  planted  where  their  seeds  had  sunk, 
but  ere  long  to.  die  and  go  down  like- 
wise ;  the  shining  pebbles,  not  yet 
anxious  to  better  their  condition,  the 
chips  and  weeds,  and  occasional  logs 
and  stems  of  trees  that  floated  past,  ful- 


filling their  fate,  were  objects  of  singu- 
lar interest  to  me,  and  at  last  I  resolved 
to  launch  myself  on  its  bosom  and  float 
whither  it  would  bear  me. 

I  have  passed  down  the  river  l)cfore 
sunrise  on  a  summer  morning  between 
fields  of  lilies  still  shut  in  .sleep  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  the  flakes  of  sunlight 
from  over  tJie  bank  fell  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  whole  fields  of 'white  blos- 
soms seemed  to  flash  open  before  me, 
as  I  floated  along,  like  the  unfolding  of 
a  banner,  so  sensible  is  this  flower  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

All  these  sounds,  the  <TOwing  of 
cocks,  the  buying  of  dogs,  and  the  hum 
of  insects  at  noon,  are  the  evi<lence  of 
nature's  health  or  sound  state.  Such  is 
the  never  failing  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  language,  the  most  perfect  art  in  the 
world  ;  the  chisel  of  a  thousand  years 
retouches  it. 

The  white  man  comes,  pule  as  the 
dawn,  with  a  load  of  thought,  with  a 
slumbering  intelligence  as  a  fire  raked 
up,  knowing  well  what  he  knows,  not 
guessing  but  calculating ;  strong  in 
community,  yielding  obedience  to  au- 
thority ;  of  experienced  race  ;  of  won- 
derful, wonderful  common  sense  ;  dull 
but  capable,  slow  but  persevering,  se- 
vere but  just,  of  little  humor  but  genu- 
ine ;  a  laboring  man,  despising  game 
and  sport ;  building  a  house  that  en- 
dures, a  framed  house,  lie  buys  the 
Indian's  moccasins  and  baskets,  then 
buys  his  hunting-bounds,  and  at  length 
forgets  where  he  is  buried  and  ploughs 
up  his  bones. 

The  wisest  man  preaches  no  doc- 
trines ;  he  has  no  scheme  ;  he  sees  no 
rafter,  not  even  a  cobweb,  against  the 
heavens.     It  is  clear  sky. 


Thoreau  as  a  Poet. 

My   BawQ. 

Nature  dotb  hftve  her  d«wn  each  day, 

But  mine  are  far  betureen  : 
Content  I C17,  for  aooth  to  aay, 

Ifine  brighteat  are,  I  ween ! 

For  when  my  sun  doth  deign  to  rise, 
Thojsgh  it  b«  her  noontide. 

rter  fairest  field  in  shadow  lies, 
Nor  can  my  light  abide. 

Sometimes  I  bask  me  m  her  day, 

Convereing  with  my  mate ; 
But  if  we  interchange  one  ray 

Forthwith  her  heatii  abate. 

Throngh  this  discoiuse  I  climb  and  at 

As  from  some  eastern  hill, 
A  brighter  morrow  rise  to  me 

Than  Ueth  in  her  skill. 

As  'twere  two  summer  days  in  one. 
Two  Sundays  come  together, 

Oar  rays  united  make  one  sun 
With  fairest  summer  weather. 


Thoreaa. 


BT    MDUU,   WII.TOn. 

H«  tamed  from  dim  cathedral  aisles 
To  eearoh  the  SoHptnrea  of  the  wilda ; 
To  find  Ood'e  Word  in  Natare'b  emilea. 

Ken  manrelled  at  so  strange  a  qneei. 
He  followed  it  with  heoner  zest. 
Winning  the  meed<  he  oonnted  bent. 

Ood  raat  him  on  bin  native  hill*  I 
Above  hia  heart  the  clover  thrills, 
WUd  ivy  wanders  where  it  wHIm. 

Within  the  ear  that  Ueth  low 

The  solemn  pine  trees  whiuper  alow 

The  seoreta  d»ap  of  frost  and  Know. 

Conning  at  ease  the  mjrstic  tome 
Wherein  Ve  torn  one  leaf  alone. 
He  rests  among  his  friends  at  home. 

Mtill  vagrants  we,  whose  days  go  bf , 
Leaving,  nnvanqatshed,  as  the;  fly, 
Death's  vast  and  voiceless  mystery. 

[QOLDEK  RmA 

[Reminiscences   of 
Thoreau  by  George 
William  Curtis,    Har- 
per 's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,    XXV,    270-1 
Ijuly,    1862)3 

iiitoi's  €&^  Cjjflir. 

THE  name  of  Henry  Thoreau  is  known  to  very 
few  persons  beyond  those  who  personally  knew 
him.;  but  it  will  be  known  long  and  well  in  our  lit- 
erature, and  can  not  fade  from  the  memories  of  all 
who  ever  saw  him.  He  was  a  plain  New  England 
man,  who»  sighed  neither  for  old  England  nor  for 
Greece  and  Kome.  In  the  woods  and  pastures  of  a 
region  in  no  way  remarkable  for  iU  natural  beauty 
or  for  cultivation  he  found  all  the  company  he  cared 
for,  and  believed  that  the  birds  and  beasts  and  flow- 
ers he  knew  were  certainly  as  good,  and  the  men 
and  women  perhaps  even  better,  than  he  could  have 
found  in  any  other  place  ot  any  other  time. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  perfectly  simple.  He  had 
an  aptitude  for  study,  graduated  at  Cambridge,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and 
worked  as  a  land-surveyor,  while  he  studied  as  hia 
inclinations  led ;  built  a  shanty  or  cottage  by  the 
side  of  a  pretty  pond,  where  he  lived  quite  alone  at 
an  expense  of  about  seventy  dollars  a  year ;  was  as 
faithful  a  student  of  nature  as  he  was  of  Greek  liter- 
ature and  Hindoo  philo:>ophy ;  was  a  most  accurate 
ol)ser\er,  and  became  known  to  naturalists  and  val- 
ued by  them ;  had  a  shrewd  mother-wit ;  but  upon 
tho  whole  he  seemed  to  think  that  civilization  had 
gone  astray ;  that  much  fine  wisdom  had  perished 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  not  been  replaced ;  that 
the  Stoics  were  the  true  heroes,  and  tho  Hindoo  Ve- 
(las  and  Norse  Eddas  the  most  interesting  religious 
Ipgends. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  rectitude,  independence, 
and  sagacity.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  him  that  no  one 
was  so  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  ordinary  motives 
of  human  action.  He  wished  neither  riches,  nor 
fame,  nor  influence.  He  cared  to  be  himself  only, 
and  he  held  the  world  and  modern  times  successful- 
ly at  b.iy.  But  he  was  entirely  unobtrusive.  Once 
or  twice  only,  by  tlie  urgent  request  of  otaers,  he 
spoke  in  public,  but  without  especial  success,  for  he 
nai  in  no  degree  magnetic  or  impassioned,  and  his 
intellectual  habit  was  solitary  and  severe.  He  was 
truly  at  home  in. tho  woods  or  on  the  water,  and  yet 
ho  was  so  much  more  thiin  a  naturalist  merel}',  like 
Cotton  or  anv  of  Iho  amiablo  ob3er\'ers  of  birds  and 
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animals,  that  he  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  naturalist 
onlj'  in  the  largest  sense.  He  was  quite  as  much 
thinker  as  he  was  observer,  and  he  was  familiar  with 
the  best  literature.  His  chapter  on  Reading,  in  his 
"  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  "Woods,"  is  as  gootl  as  any 
thing  ever  written  upon  the  subject. 

"No  wonder,"  ho  saye,  "that  Alexander  carried 

the  Iliad  with  him  on  his  expeditions  in  a  precious 
casket.  A  written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics. 
It  is  something  at  once  more  intimate  with  us  and 
more  universal  than  any  other  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  work  of  art  nearest  to  life  itself.  It  may  be 
translated  into  every  language,  and  not  only  be  read, 
but  actually  breathed  from  all  human  lips — not  be 
represented  on  canvas  or  in  marble  only,  but  be 
carved  out  of  the  breath  of  life  itself.  The  symbol 
of  an  ancient  man's  thought  becomes  a  modem  man's 
speech.  Two  thousand  summers  have  imparted  to 
the  monuments  of  Grecian  literature,  as  to  her  mar- 
bles, only  a  maturer  golden  and  autumnal  tint,  for 
they  have  carried  their  own  serene  and  cheerful  at- 
mosphere into  all  lands,  to  protect  them  against  tho 

corrosion  of  time Most  men  have  learned  to 

read  to  serve  a  paltry  convenience,  as  they  have 
learned  to  cipher  in  order  to  keep  accounts,  and  not 
be  cheated  in  trade ;  but  of  reading  as  a  noble  intel- 
lectual exercise  they  know  little  or  nothing;  yet 
this  only  is  reading,  in  a  high  sense,  not  that  which 
lulls  us  as  a  luxury,  and  suffers  the  nobler  faculties 
to  sleep  the  while,  but  what  we  hare  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  to  read,  and  devote  our  most  alert  and  wake- 
ful hours  to." 

Tills  book,  the  record  of  his  residence,  his  though  te, 
and  observations  during  the  time  ho  lived  in  the 
woods  upon  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Concord, 
Massachusetti,  is  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  any 
literature.  He  lived  in  his  cottage  about  two  years. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  his  home  was  in  the  village. 
"  I  found,"  ho  says,  "  that  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a  year  I  could  meet  all  the  expenses  of 
living.  Tho  whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as  most 
of  my  summers,  I  had  free  and  clear  for  study." 
The  cheerful  humor  with  which  he  details  his  wood- 
land experience  is  racy  and  delightful.  "Many  a 
traveler  came  out  of  his  way  to  see  me  and  the  in- 
side of  my  house,  and,  as  an  excuse  for  calling,  ask- 
ed for  a  glass  of  water.  I  told  them  that  I  drank 
at  the  pond,  and  pointed  thither,  offering  to  lend 
them  a  dipper."  "Restle."!3  committed  men,  whoso 
time  was  all  taken  up  in  getting  a  living  or  keeping 
it ;  ministers  who  spoke  of  God  as  if  they  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  subject,  who  could  not  bear  all  kinds 
of  opinions ;  doctors,  lawyers,  unea.sy  housekeepers, 
who  pried  into  my  cupboard  and  bed  when  I  was 

out — how  came  Mrs. to  know  that  my  sheets 

were  not  as  clean  as  hers  ? — ^young  men  who  had 
ceased  to  be  young,  and  had  concluded  that  it  was 
safest  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  tho  profes- 
sions— all  these  generally  said  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  do  so  much  good  in  my  position.  Ay !  there 
was  the  rub.  The  old  and  infirm  and  the  timid,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  thought  most  of  sickness,  and 
sudden  accident,  and  death ;  to  them  life  seemed 
full  of  danger — what  danger  is  there  if  you  don't 
think  of  any? — and  they  thought  that  a  prudent 
man  would  carefully  select  the  safest  position,  where 
Dr.  B might  be  on  hand  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. To  them  the  village  was  literally  a  com-muni- 
ly,  a  league  for  mutual  defense ;  and  you  would  sup- 
pose that  they  would  not  go  a  huckleborrying  with- 
out a  medicine-chest  The  amount  of  it  is,  if  a  man 
is  alive  there  is  always  danger  that  ho  may  die, 
though  the  danger  must  be  allowed  to  be  less  in 
proportion  as  he  is  dead-and-flivo  to  begin  with. 
A  man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs." 

Thoreaa  was  a  Stoic,  but  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
cynic.  His  neighbors  in  the  village  thought  him 
odd  and  whimsical,  but  his  practical  skill  as  a  sur- 
veyor and  in  wood-craft  was  known  to  them.     No 

man  was  his  enemy,  and  some  of  the  best  men  were 
his  fastest  friends.  But  his  life  was  essentially  soli- 
tary and  reserved.  Careless  of  appcaralicos  in  Liter 
days,  wnen  his  hair  and  beard  were  long,  if  you  had 
seen  him  in  the  woods  you  mi^ht  have  fancied  Orson 
passing  by ;  but  had  you  stopped  to  talk  with  him, 
you  would  have  felt  that  you  had  seen  the  shepherd 
of  Admetus's  flock,  or  chatted  with  a  wiser  Jaques. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  been  sinking  under  a  con- 


lumptlon.  He  m«4B  a  Journey  to  tho  West  ft  year 
ago,  but  in  vnin )  and  returned  to  die  quietly  at 
homo. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  him  again,  last  No- 
vember, when  he  came  into  the  jibrary  of  a  friend  to 
borrow  a  volume  of  Pliny's  letters.  Ho  was  much 
wasted,  and  his  doom  was  clear.  But  he  talked  in 
the  old  strain  of  wise  gravity  without  either  senti- 
ment or  Hadncs.s.  His  conversation  fell  upon  tlio 
Indians  of  this  country,  of  our  obligations  to  them,  j 
and  our  Ingratitude.  It  was  by  far  the  best  talk 
about  Indians  I  have  over  heard  or  rend ;  and  some- 
where among  his  papers.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  some  mon- 
ument of  his  knowledge  of  them  and  regard  for  them 
Bun-ivcs. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  the  neighbor  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  read  a  discourse  at  his  funeral. 
"  Referring  to  the  Alpine  flower  AdehveUx,  or  noble- 
purity,  which  the  young  Switzcrs  sometimes  lose 
their  lives  in  plucking  from  its  perilous  height's,  he 
said :  '  Could  we  pierce  to  where  he  is,  wo  should 
sec  him  wearing  profuse  chaplets  of  it,  for  it  belonged 
to  him.'  Where  there  is  knowledge,  where  there  is 
virtue,  where  there  is  beauty,  where  there  is  pro- 
gress, there  is  now  his  home."  In  a  poem  called 
"  Woodnotes,"  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Emerson  had  already  said  what  he  doubtless  felt 
of  this  valued  and  faithful  friend.  Tlie  lines  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  author  is 
not  known  as  a  poet,  although  few  men  have  writ- 
ten such  true  poetry : 

'*The  water-courses  were  my  guide; 
I  traveled  grateful  by  their  side. 
Or  through  their  channel  dry; 
They  led  me  through  the  tliicket  damp. 
Through  brake  nnd  fern,  the  beavera'  camp, 
Through  beds  of  granite  cut  my  road. 
And  their  reslttless  friendship  showed; 
The  falling  water*  led  me, 
The  foodful  waters  fed  me, 
And  brouglit  me  to  the  lowest  land, 
UnernDg  to  tlic  ocean  sand. 
Tlie  moss  upon  the  fore-sl  bnrk 
Was  polc-f^tar  when  .ue  nigiit  was  dork; 
The  purple  berries  in  the  wood 
Supplied  me  necp^sary  food; 
For  Nature  ever  faithful  Is 
To  such  as  trust  her  fnithfulne^.o. 
When  the  forest  shall  mislead  me, 
When  the  uight  and  morning  lie, 
When  sea  and  land  refuse  to  feed  me, 
'Twill  be  time  enough  to  die: 
Then  will  yet  my  motlier  yield 
A  pillow  in  her  gl*cene3t  field. 
Nor  the  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover." 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  EMEHSON. 

An  liour  with  Ralph  Wiildo  KmerHon  all 
to  yourHolf, — not  Kineraoii  in  his  books  or 
IcotiireB,  hut  Einorson  an  tho  genial,  gener- 
ou»  countielor  and  friuiiil, — who  that  haj< 
ever  had  an<l  improved  it  doen  not  grate- 
fully reniowilior  it  as  a  golden  privilege 
which  cannot  bo  reset  by  any  rhetorical  jew- 
elry? Any  account  of  it,  however  minute 
or  exact,  is  sure  to  fail  in  conveying  the  in- 
effable cliarm  of  tliat  personality  so  ready 
to  yield  its  richness  and  fragrance  to  the 
one  that  needed  it.  Nothing  but  a  comfort- 
able amount  of  egotism,  and  a  grateful 
Sense  of  benefit  received,  could  protect  a 
man  from  a  heavy  sense  of  guilt  of  robbing 
Mr.  Knierson  of  a  whole  hour  of  his  pre- 
cious time,  even  if  per(H:trated,  like  other 
daring  robberies,  on  a  railroad  train.  He 
.  had  invited  Goethe  to  ride  with  him  on  the 
road  from  Washington  to  liallimorc.  What 
a  bold  trespasser  to  come  between  the  com- 
munion of  two  such  princely  souls,  intellect- 
ual twins,  indeed,  but  one  towering  above 
the  other  in  moral  stature  as  a  mountain 
towers  above  a  foot-hill  1 

I. 

In  December,  1871,  a  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  7Vi6unc,  who  was  fill- 
ing up  the  chinks  of  newspaper  work  by 
taking  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  found  himself  one 
Sunday  morning  at  Washington,  on  the 
hill-top  where  looms  the  Howard  University. 
^  He  had  a  notebook  and  a  well-filled  pencil- 
case  in  his  pocket.  He  was  not  on  tho 
scent  for  news :  he  was  prepared  to  resign 
himself  temporarily  to  the  delights  of  do- 
mestic life  and  to  those  religious  inspirations 
which  Wa.shington  churches  afford.  He 
bad  no  idea  he  sliould  hear  such  an  excel- 
lent sermoaiu  the  national  capital^  and  that 

Ralph  Waldo  lOinev.soii  was  to  be  tlie 
preacher.  Tlieie  were  tliousaiids  of  othcr.s  ' 
ill  tiiat  city  under  the  Kiunn  bond  of  igno- 
rance, wliich  was  not  to  be  broken  until  the 
ojiportunity  to  improve  the  occa.sion  had 
I)a.s.sed.  'I'lie  annonncenient  came  not 
through  the  ciuireli  bells.  It  was  not  ad- 
vertised, not  one  of  the  mo.st  astute  of  tlie 
Washington  corresixindents  got  wind  of  it; 
for  the  wiiifl  did  not  blow  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  those  who  made  the  arrangement 
knew  th:it  tho  preacher  hated  rei>orter.-f.  It 
was  a  very  gentle  wi)is]ier  of  information 
that  brought  the  word  tliat  Air.  Emerson  | 
was  to  speak  to  the  (colored  students  of  the  '■ 
University  tliat  Sunday  morning.  .Just 
think  of  the  light  of  Einerson's  eyes  and 
the  benediction  of  his  smile  playing  ujion 
those  black,  shiny  faces! 

An  audience  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students,  ]>rofessors,  and  teachers  gatii- 
ered  in  the  lecture-room.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  a  solid  array  of  African  ebony,  ' 
panelled,  here  and  there,  by  wiiite  wood 
and  mahogany.  There  was  a  pleasing  ex- 
jiectancy  in  those  rolling  eyeballs.  Ralph 
Waldo  Knier.son  sat  on  the  platform.  To 
the  'J'lihime  correspondent,  who  glided 
through    a   .si<le    aisle    into    a  corner  where 
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the  shadow  of  his  note-book  would  not 
obscure  the  movement  of  the  speaker'.s 
thought,  it  was  an  impressive  sight.  With 
tlie  exception  of  the  while  teachers  and  a 
few  of  the  younger  pupils,  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  audience  had  been  liorn  and  reared 
under  the  blight  of  slavery.  The  smoke  of 
the  war  had  now  cleared  away.  They  bore 
the  scars  of  the  old  manacles,  but  they  were 
no  longer  slaves.  And  now,  groj)ing  their 
way  from  darkness  into  light,  in  the  halls  of 
this  benelicent  institution  they  had  gathered 
together,  on  this  Sunday  morning,  to  hear 
one  who  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  free- 
born  uian,  a  proiihet  inspired  of  (iod,  who 
sjjoke  with  authority,  and  not  a.i  the  scribes. 

If  there  was  anything  that  Mr.  Kmer.sou 
disliked  to  do,  it  was  to  make  an  extempora- 
neous address.  If  he  had  known  that  one 
had  been  ex|>ected  of  hiin,  it  is  altogether 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  visited  the 
school  at  all.  lie  came  in  his  innocence  at 
the  invitation  of  the  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment, simply  to  see  and  learn,  and  n6t 
dreaming,  as  he  told  me  afterward,  that  he 
w<a3  expected  to  deliver  any  formal  address. 
When,  therefore,  instead  of  witnessing  any 
exercises  or  hearing  a  debate,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  upon,  by  Prof.  Langston,  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  gathered  solely  to  hear 
him,  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  lUit  that 
phalanx  of  dark,  eager  faces  before  him 
couUl  not  be  resisted. 

Mr.  EiiK.son  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
might  talk  safely  without  having  a  text.  In 
his  essays,  nearly  every  sentence  is  a  text  in 
itself.  Like  a  pearl  ou  a  necklace,  it  can  be 
unstrung  and  still  retain  its  completion  and 
beauty.  If  he  had  taken"  a  lecture  from  his 
pocket  and  announced  a  subject,  he  proba- 
bly would  not  have  followed  it  so  closely  as 
he  did  the  theme  which  occurred  to  him  at 
the  moment.  As  I  look  over  the  address,  it 
seems  to  have  more  unity  than  belonged  to 
most  of  his  carefully  prepared  essays.  The 
sentences  were  hooked  together  more  closely 
with  "now"  and  "therefore"  and  "for  in- 
stance," the  better  to  assist  these  untrained 
minds  to  see  the  relation  of  his  thought. 

Without  rising  from  his  chair  on  the  plat- 
form, his  face  lighted  with  that  benignant 
smile  which  showed  that  his  kindliness  was 
greater  than  his  embarrassment,  Mr.  iOm- 
erson  slowly,  gently  explained  that  he  had 
come  as  a  hearer  and  a  witness,  but  not 
uiideistandiiig  that  he  was  to  take  any 
active  part,  by  no  means  that  of  leader.  He 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
,  institution  and  meeting  its  scholars,  and 
learning  the  many  details  of  design  and 
direction  of  the  school.  "My  own  familiar- 
ity," he  said,  "is  not  at  all  with  directing 
the  attention  of  classes,  except  as  the  public 
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called  their  attention  to  "divine  George 
Herbert,"  as  "a  little  the  best  religious 
English  book  that  I  recall.  I  don't  know 
any  one  who  has  spoken  so  purely  and  so 
sweetly  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  us  as 
(Jeorge  Herbert."  He  essayed  to  quote  the 
opening  verse  of  Herbert's  hymn, 

"Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  ao  bright  I" 

but  did  not  render  the  metre  exactly,  and 
forgot  the  last  line.  Then,  he  passed  to 
speak  of  the  special  capacity  with  which 
each  mind  is  endowed,  and  the  special  work 
that  belongs  to  us  in  life.  He  wished  "that 
each  young  person  should  learn  that  secret 
that  he  only  can  tell, — what  it  is  that  he  is  to 
do.  When  he  is  laboring  against  his  proper 
calling,  he  finds  himself  met  with  obstacles 
that  increase  as  he  goes.  When  he  is  fol- 
lowing his  proper  mission,  the  leading  of 
his  inward  guide,  he  is  assisted  by  every 
step  which  he  takes.  The  purpose  for 
which  he  is  made  is  always  becoming  more 
clear  to  him.  I  believe  that,  for  every  active 
mind  in  its  own  direction,  there  is  a  thought 
waking  every  morning, — a  new  thought ;  that 
every  day  brings  new  instruction  and 
facility;  that  even  in  the  dreams  of  the 
night  we  are  helped  forward." 

These  thoughts  did  not  flow  with  the 
fluency  with  which  they  may  be  read.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  report  liim :  tlie 
words  slowly  trickled  from  the  end  of  my 
pencil,  like  crystal  drops  from  the  point  of 
a  stalactite,  and  I  was  glad  enough  of  a 
vase  to  catch  them  in.  Often  there  were 
long  pauses  which  would  have  been  painful 
in  anybody  else;  but  it  was  a  pleasure,  as 
one  of  the  hearers  said,  to  look  at  his  face 
and  see  him  think. 

At  the  request  of"  Mr.  Langston  that  he 
would  tell  them  still  more  in  a  conversa- 
tional way  about  books,  Mr.  Kmeraon  con- 
tinued about  twenty  minutes  longer,  speak- 
ing especially  of  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Bacon, 
Shakspere,  liurke,  and  Goetlie.  In  his  essay 
on  Books,  published  in  "Society  and  Soli- 
tude," a  year  or  two  before  tliis  address  wiis 
delivered,  he  has  given,  with  more  care  and 
detail,  judgments  upon  books,  based  on  a 
wider  survey  of  the  field  of  literature.  To 
this  essay,  we  should  naturally  refer  one  who 
wished  to  know  what  Emerson  thought  of 
books ;  but,  in  this  talk  to  a  band  of  culuied 
students,  his  object  was  rather  to  awaken 
their  interest  in  a  few  of  tlie  great  masters 
than  to  furuish  them  a  guide  book  to  litera- 
ture. This  talk  was  an  independent  and  a 
very  interesting  supplement  to  that  essay. 

Outside  of  the  circle  of  religious  books, 
he  set  Shakspere  "as  the  one  book  of  the 
world."  To  read  Gibbon's  History  w<as  an 
education  in  itself.    Boswell's  "Life  of  .John- 


I  son"  he  thought  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  books.  Bacon's  essays  he  described 
as  "a  little  Bible  of  earthly  wisdom,"  and 
Burke  as  "an  author  that  no  young  man, 
certainly  in  the  law,  could  live  wilhout." 
Since  Shakspere,  he  found  no  mind  of  eijual 
compass  to  that  of  Goethe,  "the  oracle  ol 
all  the  leading  students  in  every  nation  at 
this  time."  His  "Convers;itions  with  lOcker- 
mann"  he  presented  as  an  easy  introduction 
to  Goethe.  But  "Faust"  he  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  books  he  liad 
ever  read.  "It  represents  the  modern  mind, 
and  that  is  what  is  aimed  at;  but  it  does 
not  represent  the  Kternal  Mind,  alone  of 
value  in  every  age." 

Students  of  Emer.son,  who  are  curious  to 
see  a  verbaUm  report  of  tliis  most  interesting 
address,  may  find  it  in  the  A'ew  York  Trih- 
une  of  Jan.  11,  1872,  headed  "Wliat  Books 
to  llead."  The  lines  quoted  from  Herbert 
need  correction,  and  there  are  one  or  two  tri- 
fling errors.  The  address  was  copied  in  all 
the  prominent  papers  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
utterances  of  the  American  sage.  The  J'all 
Mall  Gazette  and  a  California  paper  contain- 
ing it  Came  to  the  reporter  in  the"  same  day.  \ 
The  little  audience  of  colored  students  was 
multiplied  into  a  vast  army  of  readers. 
Emerson  sat  in  his  chair,  and  through  the 
n.edium  of  a  single  pencil  spoke  to  half  the 
world.  i 

II.        .       ■  j 

The  train  that  left  Washington  the  next 
morning  for  Baltimore  carried  Ralph  Waldo  j 
Emerson,  and  in  the  seat  behind    him    the  I 
mysterious  stenographer  whose  sins  of  com- 1 
mission  of  the  previous  day  had  been  hidden  ' 
under  an  ample  cloak.      Presuming  upon 
a  previous    introduction,    a   few    words    of 
gratitude   to  Mr.  Emerson  for  the   address 
he  had  given  were  inevitable.     An  invita- 
tion to  sit  beside  him  could  not  be  refused, 
even  if  Mr.  Emerson  had  given  any  indicji- 
tion  that  he  did  not  wish  it  accepted,  as 
people  frequently  do  when  they  extend  invi- 
tations of  this  kind.     He  put  down  his  little 
copy  of  Goethe's  "Spriiche"  without  a  shadow 
of  pain.     A  friendly  smile  played  upon  his 
face.    I  said  nothing  about  the  reporter,  but 
introduced  to  him  the    Harvard    Divinity 
student.      His    interest  was    awakened    at 
once.     He  quickly  turned  the  tables  on  me, 
and  became  the  interviewer  himself.     "How 
many  are  there  in  the  school  V"     "What  are 
their  ages?"    "Are  any  of    them   married 
men?"  ,"Are    there    any    there    from    the 
school  of  that  clergyman  who  tried  to  start 
a  school  of  his  own  in  Boston  7"  were  suc- 
!  cessive  questions.     "Is  not  Mr.  Hale  a  Visi- 
I  tor, or  Overseer?"     "Mr.  Hale,"  he  added, 
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ijiri'ly  rcail  any  l^atiri,  (Jreek,  (iennaii,  Ital- 
iuti,  smiietiiiics  not  a  French  book,  in  the 
oiiginiil  wliich  1  n;in  |>ro(;uro  in  a  good  ver- 
.siiin.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  switiiming 
across  Charles  Kiver  when  1  wisli  to  go  to 
lloston  as  of  reading  all  my  books  in  origi- 
nals, when  I  have  them  rendered  for  nie  in 
my  motiier  tongue."  I'liese  sentences  had 
been  widely  cojueil,  and  the  eltect  was  to 
create  an  impression  that  Air.  Emerson  did 
not  believe  in  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. His  admission  that  it  wa.s  worth 
while  to  study  Hebrew  under  proper  con- 
ditions was,  therelore,  a  surj>rise  to  me. 
Speaking  of  chtssical  study,  lit  was  norry,  he 
said,  that  he  had  not  better  kept  up  his 
(beek.  "1  have  found  it  a  great  comfort, 
when  compelled  to  wait  at  a  tavern,  to  have 
a  copy  of  Horace  with  me."  Then,  in 
regard  to  modern  languages:  "The  German 
i.s  making  a  great  demaiui  upon  us  at  the 
present  day ;  and  French,  of  course,  every 
one  must  study."  He  look  out  from  liis 
green  bag  and  recommended  a  small  Fel- 
ler dictionary  for  use  in  traveling.  So  that 
his  remarks  in  the  essay  on  Books  are 
lint  f.r>  Up,  construed  as  any  indulgence  to 
indolence. 

Referring  to  the  last  meeting  ot  the  Rad- 
ical (Jlub  (at  which  I'rof.  C.  C.  Everett  had 
given  an  able  pai)er  on  "The  Relation  of 
.lesus  to  the  Present  Age"),  he  said  that  one 
reason  wiiy  he  did  not  attend  the  club  was 
fiecause  of  the  reports  that  were  made.  "1 
have  a  horror  of  reporters.  1  cannot  recall 
facts  or  present  them  as  1  want  to  in  an 
extemporaneous  way."  I  have  neglected  to 
write  down  the  words  in  which  he  expres.sed 
his  high  regard  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bartol.  I 
only  remember  that  he  did  it  freely.  Of 
another  friend  and  life-long  a<fmirer,  he  said, 
"He  is  a  man  with  a  large  horizon  to  his 
mind;  but  he  sometimes  speaks  a  long  time 
without  much  inspiration."  Men  le.ss  dis- 
criminating have  called  him  a  bore. 

Without  jar,  the  conversation  switched 
from  the  Radical  Club  into  some  of  the 
themes  which  fonnd  discussion  there.  Con- 
cerning the  miracles,  he  said,  "The  world 
itself  is  too  large  a  miracle  that  we  should 
be  taken  up  with  any  village  miracles." 

Though  I  wrote  down  from  memory  the 
conversation  soon  after  it  took  place,  I 
should  hesitate  to  attempt  to  give  anything 
like  his  exact  words  on  the  subject  of 
immortality.  But  where  I  had  expected 
doubt  or  misgiving  I  was  met  with  an 
ample  and  a  courageous  faith.  I  referred  to 
the  Hindu  illustration  of  a  lump  of  salt 
cast  into  the  river :  it  has  lost  its  form,  but 
it  is  all  there. 

"That  is  not  adequate,"  he  said. 
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I  referred  to  a  beautiful  sermon  on  im-' 

iiioriality   which    I   had  recently  heard,  in 

which  the  argument  was,  "I  hope  so";  but 

he  thought  we  might  go  farther  than  that, 

;  and  in  a  few  words  expressed  his  confidence 

HO  strongly  in  the  validity  of  the  native  aspi-l 
rations  and  longings  of  the  soul  that  I  feltj 
he  took  immortality  for  granted,  and  well 
illustrated  the  truth  of  Martineau's  remark  : 
that  we  try  to  prove  it,  because  we  lielieve 
it;  we  do  not  believe  it,  because  we  can 
prove  it.  ' 

It  was  the  brakeman  who  checked  the 
train  and  our  conversation  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Emerson  left  the  car  at  Baltimore, 
but  somehow  his  kindly  spirit  went  with 
me  the  rest  of  the  journey.  More  than  aiiy- 
1  thing  that  he  said  was  the  delightful  genial- 
ity and  utter  generosity  with  which  he 
yielded  his  mind  and  heart  to  one  who  had  no 
claim  to  eithen  Can  wo  point  in  Qur  own 
time  to  any  finer  embodiment  of  sweetness 
and  light  than  his  life  illustrated? 

The  report  of  his  address  to  the  colored 
students  was  proniptl .  given,  as  f  have  said, , 
I  to  the  Tribune;  but  the  notes  of  thisconver-' 
I  sation,  given  now  but  in  part,  have  lain  ten 
I  years  in  my  memory  and  in  my  note  book, 
—  small  credit  to  me  iiuleed,  sinTie  none  but 
a  literary  Judas  would  have   betrayed    ff)r 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  such  an  unstinted  con- 
fidence. 

^  "I  have  a  horror  of  reporters,"  he  had 
said  on  the  train.  Two  years  after,  when 
1  told  him  how  his  Washington  address 
got  into  the  pajier,  his  smiling  rebuke  was 
"I  respect  your  skill,  and  thank  you  for.yom 
good  will."  s.  '•  i;- 


i:mi:i!sox. 


KEMINISCENCES  OF  1113  VISITS  TO 

MANCtlESTKE. 

DY  iiENUY  s.  etrrroN. 

I. 

Tnt^iiding  to  jot  down  pompthing  of  xvhnt  I 
know  of  the  visit  of  Ralph  Wnldo  Emerson  to 
Manchester  in  1818,  and  of  the  friends  who 
gathered  around  him  at  that  time,  it  may  be 
well  if,  by  way  of  preface,  I  explain  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  invite  me  to  bo  there.  Living 
in  Nottingham,  I  had  recently  published  a  book 
which  had  become  known,  I  know  not  how,  to  » 
merchant  engaged  in  the  Nottingham  trade, 
who,  taking  n  fancy  to  its  contents,  had  writfeu 
kindly    asking    me    to    allow    him    to    make    my 
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ncquiiintanco  at  his  house  in  the  Park.  He 
provt'cl  to  bo  a  fine,  haivl^oino  man  with  nobly- 
formed  bead  and  genial  face,  learned  and  tbouubt- 
ful,  who  bad  travelled  I'lucb,  keepini;  his  eyes 
open,  and  \»ms  botb  able  and  ready  to  be  a 
graciou-,  helpful,  and  deliiibtful  friend.  It  vnH 
tr)  tliin  aentleu!an'<  initiative  and  management 
that  Kmer^-nn's  vi>^it  to  Nottingliam  was  owing, 
and  .it  iiis.  bou-e  he  v,a<  entertained  during  his 
f-tay.  ^ly  introduction  to  Emerson  wn-;  only  one 
of  the  ricli  re>ults  of  the  niany  signal  kindnesses 
lavished  on  me  by  tbis  gentkinan.  until  be  retired 
from  busine^is  and  went  abro'd.  I  meiuinn  this 
because  tbis  was  that  Mr.  J.  Nouberg  who,  some 
years  after'.vard-,  tonierred,  at  his  own  large 
expense  of  time,  trouble,  .".nd  cash,  a  veW  great 
favour  on  C'.irlyle,  by  bunting  up  and  accumulat- 
ing for  bis  u-e  copious  stores  of  information  in 
Germany,  wit  bout  which  the  JAf'-  of  I'rcdrrich 
ccuid  never  bavc  been  well  written. 

During  P^nierson's  stay  in  Xottingliam  be  de- 
livered tlir:H>  lectures  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  one 
on  Xap:)!eon,  a  second  on  Domestic  Life,  and  a 
third  on  Siiakspere.  Sbown  my  book  by  Neuborg, 
he  had  liked  it  enough  to  visit  me  at  my  lodgings 
and  tell  me  .so,  and  before  he  left  tbe  town  I 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  great  man,  both  at 
private  parties  and  in  long  walks  with  him  idone 
iu  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  may 
now  be  sufriciently  understood  how  it  was  that 
I  came  to  receive  from  IManchcster  tbe  letter  hovr 
lying  before  me,  of  which  the  following  i>  a 
copy: 

2,  Fenny -3trcof,  llislipr  Droiichfnn, 

r\].i:ic!)f?ter,  il  J.-.niiary. 
My  dear  .Sir. 

I  liear  with  grcnt  pler.sure  tbnt  ibroiigh  some — 
I  bnrdly  know  w)io-»^ — ajr«ncy,  yu  are  to  conic 
bif.ber  next  t^atunJiiy;  Dr.  il(:d;:;son  is  to  od- 
miniiiter  to  our  friend  .Mr.  Neuberg:  1  l'ri;y  3"ou  to 
e.-=teem  yourself  my  guest,  and  come  directly  to 
tbe  ubove-\vritten'.idiIr»'Sri.  I  Iiopcd  tlint  .Sirs. 
MnsseV,  my  landlady,  would  be  uMe  to  irivti'you  n 
bedroom  ;  f-be  lias  only  undert.iken  to  (ind  us  one 
clos«  by.  and  you  are  to  have  j-our  bread  anil 
water  wit!i  me.     In  tbis  assurance.— Yourr;, 

K.  VC.  i::.n:i:so>r. 

On  arriving  in  Manchester  (the  railway  was 
not  ^complete  at  that  timei,  I  found  tliat  this 
program  was  to  be  varied  from  to  some  extent, 
as  my  kind  friend  Neuberg,  with  wbom  I  bad 
tr.'.velled,  had  orders  to  take  me  direct  to  Dr. 
Hodgson',;  C'horlton  High  S;'hnol,  a  nev.dy-opencd 
model  establishment,  wii.re  Kmcrson  would  ba 
found.  Thither  accordingly  v,-e  went,  and  there 
met  a  goodly  gathering  of  notables  who  had  b.  en 
invited  in  honour  of  the  groat  American.  After 
iusj)ectiiv.'  t!:"  novel  and  excellent  furniture  of 
tb<i  seb(toIro!Ma,  we  were  conducted  to  a  large 
dining-room  tliere  to  partake  of  a  welcome  m(>al. 
The  host  .:ind  ho^tes;,  Dr.  and  !Mrs.  Hodgson, 
saw  Us  ail  duly  seated  around  tbeir  cnmfortable 
board,  ai;d  I  then  discovered  tb.-'.t  tbe  lady  was, 
and  (juitf  looked  like,  something  of  an  invalid. 
Her   dentil,   I   believe,    occurred   not  vv'ry    long 


nfterwards.  Kmerson  was  not  a  diner  at  "Chorl- 
ton  High,"  having  been  carried  olf  in  a  cab  to 
renny--,treet  by  a  kind  faithful  sliephcrd,  of 
whom  I  saw  n  good  deal  in  after  years, 

l?eaders  of  Emerson's  Frxjlish  Trnifx  will 
remember  his  ricbly-deserved  tribute  to  tbo 
personality  of  an  iuionymous  ''Manciiester  cnrres- 
pondtyit,"  in  wbom  I.  of  course,  recognized  the 
lati'  ?di.  Alexander  Ireland.  "At  the  landing  in 
I-ivorp.iol,"  writes  Em'^r-on,  "I  found  my  Man- 
chester correspondent  awaiting  me,  a  gentleman 
wlio>:e  kind  ri'CojUion  was  followed  by  a  train  of 
friendly  and  effective  attentions  which  never 
rested  whilst  I  remained  in  tbe  country.  A  man 
of  sense  and  of  letters,  tbe  editor,"  [or  rather, 
business  manairer]  "of  a  powerful  local  journal, 
he  added  to  solid  virtues  an  infinite  sweetness 
and  bonhommie.  There  seamed  a  pool  of  lioney 
about  bis  heart-  which  lubricated  all-  his  speech 
."And  action  with  hue  jets  of  mend."  On  my  own 
first  introduction  to  him  at  '•C'horlton  High"  he 
was  a  widower,  had  given  up.  housekeeping,  and 
occupied  furni-lied  apartments  in  Grosvenor 
Terrace,  Higher  l?roughton.  On  the  v.-ay  thither 
from  Dr.  Hodgson's  he  dropped  Emerson  at  Mrs. 
Massey's,  shortly  before  arriving  at  his  own  resi- 
dence  in    Bury  New   Road. 

Tbe  meal  being  over  at  "Cliorlton  High,"  and 
the  valedictions  «aid,  it  remained  for  me  to  make 
my  way  afoot  (there  were  no  tramcars  then)  to 
Fenny-street,  under  the  guidance  of  ilr.  George 
Searle  Pb.illips,  author  of  much  good  prose  and 
poetry,  whoso  favourite  iioin  do  plume  Avas 
"January*  Searle,"  and  with  whom,  before  coming 
to  IManehester,  I  had  been  in  frequent  corres- 
pondence in  connection  with  a  monthly  magazine 
called  The  Tnif}i-Srrl;n\  edited  by  •  a  noted 
Temperance  leader,  Frederic  Kichard  Lees,  of 
Leeds.  By  Dover-street,  I^rincess-street,  and 
Strangcways  we  walked  to  Fenny-street,  "whoro 
Phillips  left  me,  his  own  destination  being  a 
lodging  provided  for  him  bv  Mr.  Ireland.  At 
Mrs.  Massey's  I  was  tishered  into  Emerson's 
sitting-room,  and,  having  been  warmly  received 
by  my  host,  found  with  liim  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  seen  at  Dr.  Hodgson's,  and  with  whom 
I  was  privileged  to  share  iu  Emerson's  hospitality. 

It  happened  that  through  my  friend  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  of  Birmirgham,  wliom  I  had  often  met 
at  Mr.  Neubcrg's  house  and  elsewhere  in  Notting- 
ham, I  vvas  already  familiar  with  many  of  the  very 
admirable  hymns  of  ^Ir.  Thomas  Hoi-nblower  Gill, 
author  of  The  (iohltfn  Chnhi  of  Prolxc,  Thf  Papal 
Drama,  and  The  Anniversaries.  iMr.  Gill,  like 
our  host,  was  brought  up  amongst  Unitarians, 
and  was  then  an  admiring  reader  and  follov,-er  of 
Emerson.  His  hymas,  so  far  as  then  printed,  were 
hailed  by  dj^^cerning  members  of  that  and  other 
denominations  with  warm  welcome  and  delight.  In 
after  years  his  ^news  changed  in  the  direction  of 
.Low  Church  Evangelical  Orthodoxy.  He  being 
some  years  older  than  myself,  I  was  doubly  glad 
to  have  him  with  us,  as  this  enabled  r.ie  to  listen 
oft  when  otherwise  I  should  have  had  to  speak. 


In  the  course  of  that,  to  me,  memorable  Satnr- 
dav  ni^iht,  on  Eniorsou's  invitation  !Mr.  Gill 
read,  in  a  hi;:;blv  impassioned  and  impressive 
manner,  an  cd-J  he  had  v.rittcn  in  praise  of  St, 
Cecilia.  It  was  aftcnvards  printed  in  The  Anni' 
rcrsari'-x.  Our  ho'^t  evidently  enjoyed  the- 
occasion,  and,  remarkinci;  that  f-iltins  up  was 
profitable,  made  us  remain  •with  him  till  not  far 
from  niidniglit,  and  tlion  tallied  forth  ivith  us  to 
find  Grosvonor-street,  in  a  drizzlinzrain.  Houses, 
however,  and  streets,  in  dim  night  li^rht  (and  in 
those  days  street  lights  v.ore  dim  indeed)  have  a 
trick  of  lookini:  unlike  themselves,  and  after  long 
search  we  failed  to  find  the  honse  v.here  we  were 
to  lodge.  At  length  we  all  went  hack  to  Fenny- 
street,  and  Emor>on  pave  orders  for  his  own  bed 
to  be  got  ready  for  us,  it  being  his  design  to 
sleep  on  a  sofa.  "Mr.  Gill  promptly  declared  that 
ho  could  not  sufTer  our  host  to  he  thus  incom- 
moded, and  fervently  protested  that  he,  for  hi? 
own  part,  would  really  rxjov  sitting  all  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  a  chair.  I,  of  cour-e,  eraphatirally 
made  a  similar  protest.  At  this  jiincriir'^  Mrs. 
Mp.s;i>y  fortunately  interposed,  and,  thinkin:z -ho 
could  "find  our  appointed  restincr-place,  took  Gill 
and  me  out  and  succreded  in  doing  .to. 

.\fter  breakfast  next  (snnday)  morning  in 
'Fenny-street,  where  we  arrived  at  eiL'ht  o'clock, 
we  talked  with  Emerson  until  noo.i^  at  which 
time  the  three  of  us  walked  over  to  ^Ir.  Ireland's 
lod^rings,  where  we  found  him  and  the  then 
editor  of  the  0^o^(7;/•^■^•r  ILmnnnrr,  Mr.  Tlinmas 
IJaliantyne.  I  noticed  that  one  wall  of  tho 
sitting-room  was  sadly  adorned  with  a  portrait. 
Of  tbi-  cood  youni:  wife  whom  Inland  had  l(»'.t. 
He  had  hrge  portfolios  full  of  eni-ravin^s,  nnd 
an  rnviahlc  st'>i-k  of  rare  iMid  i)it'r''-tiiiL;  Iumi!--':. 
Emerson  enjoyrd  loolaii^  over  tboso,  as  also  did 
we;  htit  with  this  di(r<rcnc'\  that  we  in  addition 
bad  the  fxtra  p'casurc  and  profit  of  hearing  his 
coninu-nts  nixni  tbfni.  About  (lircc  o'tlock  )vo 
rcturnid  to  Mrs.  Massoy's,  and  luiiclicd  willi  ]\lr. 
Inliiid,  Dr.  Ilo.l-v.,,,,/ :\j,.,  f>l,i||;p.,  M,-.  .I,,l,„ 
(•aincroii,  and  ^ir.  I'minis  Iv|)iiia.--'— a  yniing 
Sefit-''mnn,   whosn   p(>rf.<rt  <-ommand  of  coMoiiuial 

i.>,.„,i,  r„..r  'V.  I'vo  ,..1  1,1  1,1-    i,,     ,.    1 ;,      ',, 

me  about  him.  Mr.  Espina.sso  has  sinco  pub- 
lished .'-everal  valuable  works,  and,  anioiiiist  (hem, 
a  volume  of  very  interesting  Jlrinliiixn  iir-  .i.  From 
this  I  take  the  following  quotation:  — 

Il.'for.'  leaving  .Mancliester,  Hiihts'Ui  nnxn  a 
dinner  |)arty.  Tin?  guesis  were  a  .'-trang<;  r'ollcc- 
tifin  of  iiiyslics,  jioels,  pro-e-rliti]isr)ilis;H,  filitnry, 
fcljooliii(i>t<'rs,  ex-lnitariuii  niiinsN'is,  iiri<i  eiilli- 
vnfcil  nHiinifnetiirers.  Oncol  t  lie  giic-ts  (iii- still 
piirvJAi'.' )  WHS  n  vegetarian,  for  ulmm  a  dinner  of 
(stiilitMl:-')  Ih.tIjs  liful  been  consi'icnitely  prcinireil. 
lie  wiis  tlieii  u  young  man.  nnd  liiid  wrilt -n  n 
mystieiil  book,  wiiicii  Kinerson  mlmired,  /md 
wiiicli  nmdi.'  Iiiin  liopeCul  of  its  writer's  future.  It, 
is  a  liltlo  ciinnu-terij-tio  of  llie  (liflereiice  In'tweeri 
tlie  S.i^e  of  Chelsea  and  tlie  .'■^age  of  Cuieord  flint 
Carlyle.s  only  coiiiinent  on  tliis  l»f>ok  w;is  «  c^n- 
feiDptuoits  expression  of  wonder  Mint  '"  n  Jail  in  a 
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pnivineini  town"  nlionld  have  presumed  to  handle 

Micli  themes  us  be  liad  (b'alt  v.itii. 

Retiring  after  lunch  into  n  larg-r  room,  tho 
party  became  augmented  by  many  other  friends 
of  our  host,  who  dropped  in  by  twos  ar.d  threes, 
nnd  some  of  them  partook  of  tea  witli  us.  Mr. 
Xeuberg  had  let  it  b.-  known  that  J'huerson  had 
promised  to  read  n«;  an  unpnhlisiied  essay— one 
of  a  number  said  tobeinliis  portmanteau— on  tlie 
Greek  vaL'o  wliom,  of  course,  our  German  friend 
c;:lled  Pliilito.  Defore  the  reiuling  began,  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  cjuietly  .studying  the  company's 
various  idiosvncn'.cies,  as  well  as  of  listening  to 
their  talk.  "Whilst  at  Nottingham,  I  scarcely 
remomb(  r  meetini:  with  a  .Scotsman.  I  suppose 
the  Midland  counties  had  not  then  begun  to 
attract  members  of  that  almost  all-peivading 
r.:ce.  lint  liere  in  Fenny-stret  .'^  were  five  very 
distinct  and  interesting  samples,  in  Dr.  Hodgson, 
yir.  JJdlantyne,  Mr.  Ireland,  tho  Kev.  John 
CanuTcn,  and  Mr.  E^pinasso,  Dr.  Hodgson, 
I  obsen-ed.  talked  very  gocd  English  slightly 
tingorl  with  Scottis'ii.  -'^.Ir.  I'.allantync'.s 
English  was  also  good,  but  with  tho 
Scottish  dialect,  for  no  one  did;  it  only  means 
speech  was  undoubtedly  good  .Scottish,  but  soft 
and  a:;reeab!e;  Mr.  Cameron's  wa^  strong  Scot- 
tish, hardly  tinged  with  KiigH-!i  at  all;  nnd 
Mr.  E^pinasse's  gave  still  another  variety. 
This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  used  the 
Scottish  dialect,  for  no  one  did;  it  only  means 
:  that  the  English  spoken  by  all  the  five  had  more 
or  less  of  a.  S:;ottish  intonation.  Tea  being  over, 
Emerson  produced  his  manuscript  essay  and  read 
it  to  us  slowly  and  clearly,  after  hi*-,  grave  and 
,  .stately  manner.  The  last  to  remain  with  us 
were  Cameron,  Ballanlyne,  Hodgson,  Ireland, 
and  Phillips.  On  their  departure,  converse  with 
Emerson  was  continued  by  3Ir.  Gill  and  me,  and 
we  sat  talking  till  eleven  o'clock  about  Heaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  other  famous  writers. 


I'lMKIlSfiN. 


REMlM.SCENTilCS  OF   JHS  VISITS  TO 
MA.NCllESTEll. 

BV     llK.Mty     S.    SVTTON. 


31. 

Whenever  Emerson  had  been  alouo  with  me  at 
Nottingham,  as  also  now  in  Manchester,  he  always 
seemed  to  iio  reminded  of  an  American  perso- 
nage, till  then  to  mo  unheard  of,  named  Thoreau. 
Again  and  again  ho  talked  of  this  ycuug  man, 
his  characteristics  and  achievements.  Thoreau, 
he  said,  delighted  to  be  all  by  himself  in  tho  wild 
country,    and   could   bo  remain  for   months   to- 


gctihcr,  unseen  of  man.  Yet,  although  thus 
eocentrio  and  peculiar,  he  Tias  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  men,  being,  for  instance,  the  first 
person  in  America  to  master  the  art  and  mystery 
of  making  lead  pencils,  nud  to  set  up  a  factory 
wherein  they  continued  to  be  made.  A8  I  never 
had  any  faculty  or  fondness  for  Bleeping  out  of 
doors  at  nights,  and  was  never  iu  tbo  slightest 
danger  of  setting  up  a  factory,  it  could  not  bo 
on  tfaiB  score  that  resemblance  between  us  hod 
been  found;  nor  could  the  facts  that  we  both 
loved  solitude,  silence,  poetry,  and  our  great 
friend  Eiherson,  link  us  together  so  closely  afl 
to  make  him  prono  to  think  of  either  of  us  when 
he  saw  the  other.  It  was  not  until  long  afteil- 
wards  that  I  began  to  understand  the  real  cause 
o*  this  association  of  ideas,  to  which  I  shall  re- 
turn before  I  close. 

Whilst  alone  with  him  on  one  occasion,  my 
kind  host  phiced  in  my  hands  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Thoreau,  and  asked  me  to  read  and  give 
him  my  opinion  of  them.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
they  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  strongly  Emersonian 
as  to  have  no  distinct  character  of  their  own. 
He  smiled,  and  said  many  people  had  said  the 
same,  but  he  .could  see  much  more  in  them 
than  this,  and  he  strongly  demurred  to  my  ver- 
dict. At  another  time  he,  to  my  great  delight, 
presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  own  poems. 
Up  to  that  date  we  in  this  country  had  only  had 
tWm  as  published  by  John  Chapman;  and,  on 
minutely  comparing  the  two  books,  I  found 
swarms  o£.  errors  of  the  press  in  the  English 
edition,  and  was  afterwards  careful  to  supply  my 
friend  William  AlUngham,  the  poet,  with  a  fuU 
list  of  these,  enabling  him  to  correct  his  own 
copy  thereby. 

The  friendship  of  AHingham  was  only  one  of 
the  advantages  X  have  owed  to  my  acquaintance 
with  Emerson.  Having  received  a  letter  from 
Ballyshannon,  Donegal,  containing  samples  of 
JUIingham's  poems,  Emerson,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  them,  told  him  that  if  he  would 
write  to  me  he  would  find  a  ooncenial  friend 
who,  he  felt  sure,  would  ralae  him  and  his 
poems;  and  on  this  hint  some  time  afterwards 
Allingham  did  write  to  me,  and  I  still  possess 
M  largo  fiheaf  of  letters  and  manuscript  poems 
received  from  him.  When  afterwards  be  came 
to  visit  me  at  Colchester  on  his  first  journey  to 
London,  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  Coventry  Pat-, 
more,  the  poet,  who  introduced  liim  to  Richard 
Monckton  Milncs,  another  poet,  afterwards  Lord 
Houghton,  father  of  the  Earl  of  Crewe  who 
recently  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery. 
Throu^  Patmore,  Allingham  became  admitted 
to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  of  Rosaetti 
and  others,  and  through  Milnes  to  «  comfortable 
berth  in  <the  Custom  House  at  Ramsay,  Isle  of 
Man,  where  he  remained  until,  boldly  burning) 
his  boats,  he  returned  to  London  and  became' 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Corlyle  and  his  wife,; 
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»«ditor   of   JP9o«r'«    Magazine,    and    erentnally| 
^Uflband  of  the  famous  lady-artist  now  known  as 
Mrs.  AIlinghnAi.       All  which   and  much   more 
came  of  Emerson's  friendly  intervention  between '| 
William  .Allingham  and  me.  | 

Her©  it  may  bo  permitted  me  to  explain  what ; 
it  really  was  that  associated  in  Emerson's  mind: 
])ja  yountt  Amorioan  friend  Thoroau  with  his' 
^oung  English  one.  The  rc^ason  ivixa  that  both; 
<of  us,  in  spooking  with  him,  gave  him  the  same; 
sort  of  peculiar  sensation.  To  make  this  intelli-j 
gible,  let  my  readers  reflect  what  a  penalty  one< 
muAt  pay  who  ia,  and  in  e«rteemed  to  bi9,  too, 
great  to  be  contradicted.  Almost  worshipped  by] 
his  customary  entourage,  he  never  hears  any-' 
thing  supposed  to  be  distasteful.  What  migbt< 
'vex  him  is  suppressed;  what  ia  said  is  ehapedj 
and  Bmoothed  carefully  bo  as  to  be  sure  to! 
gratify  him.  If,  then,  one  of  his  friends  differs 
from  the  rest  by  always  saying  either  nothing  orj 
else  the  plain,  blunt,  straightforward  truth,  ho- 
positively  enjoys  the  unwonted  stimulus.  He' 
feels,  for  once,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  be  stoutly 
'contradicted. 

In  conversation  with  Emerson  I  had  learned 
that  just  such  a  plain  dealer  was  his  friend 
Thoreau.  Fond  of  solitary  ways  and  unsocial 
silences,  he  wa«,  though  swift  to  hear  when  in 
company,  habitually  slow  to  speak.  '  Sometimes 
ho  was  silent  when  ho  ought  to  have  spoken. 
But,  when  ho  did  speak,  out  jumped,  like  a  Jack 
in  a  box,  the  plaiu,  "straightforward  truth,  free 
from  all  polite  softenings  or  embelliRhmonts,  The 
effect  on  the  great  man's  mind  was  agreeably 
tonic,  bracing,  and  refreshing.  But  that  was 
because  he  was  really  a  great  man.  Had  ho  been 
otherwise,  the  effect  would  have  been  different. 
To  speak  in  a  plain  proverb — the  fat  would  bare 
beon  iu  the  fire. 

When  Emerson  remarked  that  "men  descond 
to  meet,"  he  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  our  common 
intercourse  with  each  other.  We  descend,  be- 
cause we  have  a  worpe  opinion  of  them  than  we 
have  of  ourselves.  We  are  pharisee<i,  esteeming 
ourselves  and  despising  others,  T.  T.  Lynch 
hit  the  oaee  off  with  exquisitely  keen  sarcar^m, 
when  he  exclaimed,  "How  deplorable  are  the 
faults  of  our  friends!  Living  amongst  them  as 
wo  do,  it  is  surprizing  that  we  are  so  good  as 
we  are,"  Instead  of  descending  to  meet  our 
companions,  we  ought  to  ascend.  Not  in  fawn- 
ing or  flottery,  but  in  all  sincerity,  we  ought  to 
appeal  to  their  better  selves,  without  reference 
to  their  worse.  Herein  lies  part  of  the  service 
church-membership  and  communion  yield  us.  It 
is  assumed,  of  course,  that  all  who  sincerely  wor- 
ahip  God  together  are  on  the  upward  plane,  living 
in  the  pure  and  purifying  light  of  the  eternal 
world,  faithfully  endeavouring  to  "rise  on  step- 
ping stones  of  their  dead  solves  to  higher  things," 
Thus,  as  Emerson  might  say,  we  ascend  to  meet. 

But,  besides  this,  notwithstanding  the  guard 
wo  have  to  set  against  crafty  imposture,  we  owe 
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it  to  our  fellows  to  credit  thom  with  thoir  better 
natures  Hud  not  with  thoir  worse.  The  "Joyful 
Wisdom"  of  which  Patmore  sings,  rightly  com- 
mends those — . 

Who  nobly,  if  thoy  cannot  know 

Whethor  a  icutohcon's  dubioiu  (Icld 
Carries  a  falcon  or  a  crow. 

Fancy  a  falcon  on  the  shield ; 
Tet,  ever  careful  not  to  hurt 

God's  honour,  who  croates  micceps, 
Their  praise  of  even  the  best  desert 

Is  but  to  haVo  presumed  no  leu; 
AVho,  should  their  own  life  plwudits  bring, 

Are  simply  vcx'd  at  heart  that  such 
An  e.asv,  yea,  delightful  thin/j 

Should  move  the  minds  of  men  to  much. 

There  is,  moreover,  Btill  another  excellent 
reason  why  wo  should  "  ascend  to  meet."  Those 
whom  we  most  look  down  upon  for  their  short- 
comings may  ho  in  reality  much  better  than  our- 
selves. Who  more  sweetly  than  Adelaide  Proctor 
has  urged  the  oil-necessary  pleaP 

Jud^  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart,  thou  canst  not  see; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyei  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  onlv  be 

A  Bcp.r,  brou^'ht  from  some  well-oron  field. 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
May  be  the  slackened  nnKcl's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand ; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  thinps. 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  winpg. 

.    And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  see 
Wiih  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain; 
Tlie  depth  of  the  abyya  may  bo 

The  measiiro  of  thn  lioi;;l)t  of  pain 
And  love  and  plory  that  may  raise 
This  coul  to  God  in  »fior  days  I 

And  now  nfter  this,  I  hope,  not  unpardonable 
dit;ressiou,  wo  may  return  to  Emerson  and 
Tlioreau.  Since  those  davis  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  si'o  tliat,  in  thin  mixed  world,  blurting 
out  rudely  what  seems  the  plain  truth  is  much 
more  likely  *"  do  harm  than  good.  Macbinory 
so  comi)lii-iited  ••»;;  tliat  of  this  world's  Ininiiin 
society  cannot  bo  made  to  run  without  jar,  shock, 
and  damupo,  in  the  absenco  of  more  kindly 
lubricajit  than  stark  staring  naked  inith  can 
supply. 

Once,   when   alono    with   Hmorsou  in   Fcuny- 

atrtwt,  my  kind  host  ppoducod  (from  some  private 
n^cosK  near  liis  heart)  miniatures  of  Mrs.  Kiner- 
0ou  an«l  tl)eir  little  daughter,  which  he  pleased 
me  much  by  allowing  ma  to  see. 

Tiio  .^louday  iiiorriing  ending  my  visit  to 
P'.mersou  came  all  too  soon.  At  liidf-'pnst,  eight, 
CJill  and  1,  with  Oorgo  .Scarle  rhillips,  break- 
fasted witli  him.  At  ton  o'clt.ck,  PliiUips  ;i!id  I 
bade  hinor.son  good-bye ;  luid  having  Keen  Phillips 
ofF  to  IiuddorsGeld,'homcw;ird  I  went  my  soli- 
tary way. 
I  had  afterwards  correspondence  with  Emerson, 


but  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again,  untd  his 
second  vi!;it  to  Mnnrhpstor  in  1872.  !Mr.  Ireland 
VTMi  then  living  at  Bowdon,  in  n  mansion,  Ingle- 
wood,  enriched  with  a  largo  library  of  choice 
books,  ns  well  ns  much  artistic  and  other  treasure. 
Ho  had  invited  nil  the  old  friends,  and  many  now 
onesi,  who  wished  to  see  Emerson,  and  thcpo 
fdied  a  large  room  as  full  ns  it  would  hold. 
Making  my  way  slowly  through  the  crush  to 
where  Emerson  was  atauding,  I  eucceeded  in 
shaking  hands  with  him,  and  wo  were  just  begin- 
ning to  compare  notes  when  a  sudden  rush  of 
eager  competitors  for  his  attention  swept  me 
away  from  my  friend.  I  saw  at  once  that  these 
had  greater  claims  upon  him  than  I.  Already,  in 
bygone  years,  had  I  not  had  much  more  than 
my  share  of  the  light  of  his  countenance?  And, 
naturally,  these  other  friends  were  now  anxious 
to  bask  for  once  in  that  light  which  wonld  pro- 
bably never  again  beam  in  their  neighbourhood. 
For  me  remained  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
gratification,  and  with  this  I  was  content. 


In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  -  mentioned  some 
of  the  friends  who  swnrmed  ahout  Emerson  on 
his  first  visit  in  1848,  of  whom  several,  including 
Mr.  T.  H.  Gill,  Mr.  F.  Espinasso,  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal, 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  long  resident  in  Douglas, 
Isle  of  IMan,  and  others,  have  survived  most  of 
the  rest.  Of  many  of  these  as  they  were  then 
and  of  their  subsequent  histories  much  might  be 
written;  hut  at  this  point  I  lay  down  my  pen, 
and  close  again,  perhaps  finally,  my  long-ahot- 
book  of  old-time  Ilerainiscences. 


A  ConRBCnoH.— The  vagaries  of  the  Linotype,  the 
new  typographical  svstem,  cniised  some  confusion  in  a 
portion  of  the  final  puTLgraph  in  lost  week's  article. 
The  sentences  had  reference  to  the  five  Scotsmen  present 
at  one  of  the  Emersonian  paiberings  in  Fenny-etreet, 
and  should  have  read  as  follows:  — 

Here  wore  five  very  distinct  and  interesting 
Bamplca  [of  Scotsmen]  in  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgrson, 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  Mr.  Ireland,  the  Kev.  John 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  EnpinacBe.  Dr.  Hodgson,  I 
observed,  talked  very  erood  English  slightly  tinged 
with  .Scottish.  Mr.  Ballantyne's  English  woa  also 
ffood,  but  with  the  Scottish  somewlmt  enhanced ; 
Mr.  Ireland's  speech  was  imdoubtedly  good  Scot- 
tish, but  soft  and  agreeable;  Atr.  Cameron's  was 
strortc  Scottish,  hardly  tinged  with  En;»li3h  at  all; 
and  Mr.  Espinnsnc's  gave  Btill  another  variety. 
This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  used  the  Scottish 
dialect,  for  no  one  aid;  it  nnly  means  that  the 
English  spoken  by  nil  the  five  liad  more  or  Icsa  of 
a  Scottis.a  intonation.  ! 


TJJ!:    MAlsrUl^STEll 
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BOSTON  POST, 

FEIDAT  MOENING.  APBIL  28,  1882. 


EUrBSON  DEAD, 


^THE  SAGE   OF  coy  CORD  HAS 
GONE  XO  It  13  BEST. 


Tl>»*  l:Bit  noura  of  llf?til»  Wald*  EniAr- 
Bc(n  at  Hi*  Home  «t  Coneord*  M«*«-- 
Tlko'Xir*  Work  of  the--  Trplcal  Amcri- 
c«M  rtilloaoplier   JBrlcfls'  Slcetched. 


K'alpb  Waldo  Jt'mcrson,  poet,  piiffosoiilier,  aaqrc, 
died'at  bis  home  In  Concord,  Masa.,  on  TlmredaT, 
Apiil27,  Bbont  0  o'clock  in  Ibo  evening.  For  « 
Dumber  of  yenrs  ho  baa  bi-cn  in  grat'imJIy  fjllioK 
Iicalib,  nnU  bis  life  work  ended  some-  five  years 
ago,  since  which  time  he  bad  written  notblnK. 
Durinff  the  last  year*  bo  bad  been  falUog^Hwre  rap 
Idly  (linn  before,  and  it  baa  been  loof?  r»eognized 
that  his  departure  ml^bt  be  expected  at  ak«ost  any 
tiioe.  'Ihe  inimcdlute  cause  of  buderalsc  was  not, 
bcwerer,  the  result  of  the  Kraunal  broakirg  np  of 
the  BT^lcui,  whicb  bOH  eo  long  been  Imminent,  but 
was  due  to  an  ntluck  of  pncumouia,  wbicli  prostrated 
bim  a  tew  days  aj;o,  and  from  whicU  by  reason  of 
bis  age  and  ibo  feeble  condition  of 
his  body,  be  was  un.ibte  to  rally. 
The  last  lime  Mr.  Fmerson  was  away  from  Concurd 
was  tbecay  he  aiteDdcd  tlie  fnncral  of  Mr.  Long- 
icliow.  It  has  been  Htatcd  that  un  that  occasion  he 
conlraeted  a  cold  which  reauUed  in  bis  prostraiion. 
..er,  is  not  the  f.ict.  Uii  to  last  v^■»MJDe3- 
ii;>d  been  in  the  uhuhI  health  whte'i  had 
f«v"t<'»l  iiir.i  lor  iipwaid  of  a  /•■ar.  One  ur  two 
waim  days  in  iho  middle  of  the  week  seduced  blm 
Into  the  iniprudcuce  of  takint:  a  short  walk  without 
an  overcoat, and  to  Ibis  lack  of  caution  is  due  his 
fatal  illnrs;.  After  taking  to  )ii3  bed  the  patieat  at 
times  seemed  mdifforent  to  all  surrounding?.  At 
flr^t  be  HiiflTcrcd  serire  pains,  and  the  family  was 
fcartnl  tbt«t  death  wonUl  ent>uc  almost  immediately, 
but  b"  llufreredalonK  for  a  week,  while  during  tbe 
last  two  days  his  decease  was  hourly  looked  for. 

As  I)en}amin  Franklin  was  the  typical  Anierlcau 
philosi  pher  of  the  18lh,  so  was  lialuh  Waldo  Emer- 
Bon^ono  who,  t bough  in  mncU  diflTering  from,  also 
in  some  things  strikingly  resembled,  Franklin— of 
the  19ib  century.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  do  American 
thinner  Is  more  widely  known,  read  and  revered,  at 
home  and  abroad,  than  Mr.  Emerson.  He  has  been 
generally  rccopted  every  where  as  the  ripest  typo 
of  our  culture,  the  maturcsl  exponent  of  mental  pro- 
cesses inspired  by  American  conditions  of  existence; 
vet  bis  works  are  for,  and  appejl  to,  alt  the  leflect- 
iog  world :  and  bi«  spirit  was  as  cosDOopolitaa  au  bis 
feelings  were  ardently  patriotic.  Kinerson  and 
Carlyle  arc  often  mentioned  together  as  being  in 
some  sort  kindred  inlelleetua'.    splrltSo     They  arc 


•like  in  tboir  sturdy  ca^tlgaUon'of  all  shams  and 
pretentiousness:  bnt  tbclr  natures  are  wide  apart  as 
the  poles  In  anotber  sense,  for  Emerson  is  the  apos- 
lie  olohooifultioss  and  hope,  while  Carlyle  is  the 
apostle  ot  DO  faith  and  despair. 

Kalph  Waldo  Emerson  was  a  native  of  tlio  city  of 
Boston,  and  was  born  on  the  2.Vh  of  May,  18M.  He 
was  the  descendant  ot  clerirvmon  through  seven 
snccessivo  eencratlons,  and  his  father  was  pastor  of 
the  First  church  at  the  lime  of  bis  birth.  He  was 
educated  at  the  erammar  and  Latin  pchools,  entered 
Harvard  universily  at  the  age  of  14,  and  grauuateu 
four  years  Inter  without  having  dIstlnKuUtiod  him- 
self  for  srholarship.  In  college,  however,  he  was 
known  as  a  Kood  speaker,  and  his  poems  and  coin 
positions  received  prizes,  and  caused  him  to  ho 
eboaen  the  poet  of  his  class.  Following  what 
rcemed  to  be  the  hereditary  tem  of  his  family,  he 
ciJterc<l  the  Unitarian  ministry,  after  teaching  for 
several  years  in  tbo  vicinity  of  his  native  place.  He 
became  associated  with  Or.  Ware  at  the  Second 
fultanan  church  in  Bottoii,  but  soon  weaned  ot  tnc 
trnmmd^  of  creed  and  cccleaiasiical  reguSatlou,  and 
socured  his  dismissal  three  years  aficr  being  or- 
dained. From  that  tlue  he  ceased  to  exorcise 
clerical  functions,  and  now  he  appears  to  have 
u^arked  out  r..r  himself  distincttvolv  a  literary  aud 
studious  carcir.  He  visiit-a  Europe  so-u  after  uis- 
solving  his  coimc»;non  wiih  the  Second  church, 
and  rcm»in.d  there  tm^cll|ng  aud  observing abaut 
a  year.  On  hi*  return  home  ho  eniered.  In  his  :wih 
year,  upon  ihi.t  car.-cr  >i.  .Msaym.  philosoplicr,  pojt 
iind  lecturer,  m  «  hjci,  i,,-  mav    i,e  sai.l  to  have  tjuilt 


np  a  pchool  of  his  own,  of  which  he  became  the 
revered  .ind  beloved  patriarch,  with  followers  as 
devoted  as  those  of  Aristotle,  and  lueas  as  lofty  and 
general  as  those  of  Plato. 

EiTif  rson  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Atncricin  lec- 
turers, and  was  probably  longer  botoro  tho  public  iu 
this  caii.cily  of  platform  teacher  than  any  of  his 
comeinporanes.  Ana  it  was  peculiar  to  hlin  that 
bis  Itourcs  riiueed  on  afield  so  wide,  that  they 
oilorht  be  said  to  aim  to  reproduce  the  philosophy  of 
life  on  earth.  "Existence"  was  the  broad  theme  on 
which  he  discovercit  In  parts;  as  a  wbole,  his  works 
are  n  commentary  on  tho  incuial  and  moral  condi- 
tions of  man.  His  earliest  lecture  was  on  "Water." 
This  Hvjis  buceeedo.l  by  Ifctures  o'l  Itnly,  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  glob?,  tome  biographical  sketches, 
keenly  analyiical  of  character,  on  Michael  Angolo, 
MiKou,  Luther,  (Jeorge  Fox  and  Edmund  B.irkc, 
lectures  on  English  lit  eraiure,  the  phiUophy  of  his- 
tory, human  culture,  bmuau  lite,  tho  present  ago, 
the  times  ana  nature.  His  mind  was  trained  in  the 
most  far  6nup?ht  learuinj;  it  was  what  Hacon  would 
have  called  pie  traiiienily  a '-full"  mtcd.  He  read 
a  potra  before  tho  I'm  Ueia  Kappa  society  at  Har- 
vard, and  afterwards  delivered  aa  oration  there  ou 
the  "Aracricnn  Scholar." 

Early  in  life  (IWOj,  he  had  oiarricd  Ellen  iiicker 
of  Bos'ton,  who  died  within  a  few  months.  His 
second  ui^^rnate  took  place  live  years  later  with 
Lldian  Jackson;  and  In  the  same  year  (IK55).  he 
transferred  his  residence  from  Boston  to  Concord, 
of  Which  he  has  b-cn  tho  well-beloved  ••sago" 
eversiece.  Ills  llr-l  published  work  was  on  "Na- 
ture," puhlmlied  the  vear  after  his  removal  to  Con- 
cord.   11  was  some  tlina  after  this  that    tho   "trans- 


ss 


ecDdeDUl  fcchool,"  undur  hi*  tfooblOK  ■»(!  Knldaooei 
was  rorino<l,iiii<1  in  1840  11  iBtaUlMhod  a  quarterlr 
publication  called  Ibo  *  Dial."  Nertr  had  a  period- 
ical a  uioro  brilltanl  htnO.  Oesldes  Kniurson  him- 
self,  It  Included  Mnrgntel  Fnller  (wha  was  editor), 
A.  B.  Alcotl,  Thcod-jrc  Parker,  and  Ocorpe  IllDlojn 
During  ibe  last*  wo  vtariof  tii  oii^lonco  (1843-4),  It 
7asodiu>db7  Kmereon.  Tbe  flrst  imblicatlon  of 
his  oolleotpd  essays  naa  in  1S4>.  and  Ihctf  rHii;e'1,- 
BtilkiDg  stjlc,  and  6tlll  tnuru  ibctr  noTolty  and  pro- 
fundtir  ot  tboURbl  and  ncallta  of  origtoal  idrnis,  at* 
traded  sem  rat  altrotion  to  their  author.  A  aocond 
volume  KB)  hrned  In  1844,  and  two  ycarfl  later  bis 
early  poems  tverc  culleotod  and  pnbllahed.  These  ca* 
(abllehei  him  aa  tbc  Icadlnii  pbilosopbiosl  mind  In 
America.  The  recognised  chief  ot  a  new  add  ad* 
ranced  phlloBophlcal  school,  which  appeared  to  re- 
ject tbe  confines  of  any  established  creed  or  code, 
KmcrgoD  now  entered  upon  still  more  elaborate 
studies  and  works. 

lu  1847  he  reTlalled  Kurope,  and  delivered  a  tium- 
ber  of  lectures  before   Ensli^h   socliltos.    lie   was 
received  in  Ungland  fls  a   representative    Atuorioaii 
thin ki-r,  with  mingled   curio<tl(y    nod   rc8|>ect,and 
made    tbo    arquaiuiance    of    Catl;le,    Mucoiilay, 
Mahon  a^id  oilier  leading  men  of  letters.    On  his  re- 
turn 10  MassAcliueetts  he   published   bis  irrcat  work 
on  "  Nature,"  r/Oliected  from  his  cssovs  and  lecture^, 
and  m  1860  ai>pcarod  his  more  popular   and  e(|uallv 
profound  work  on  •'Reprnsentallvo  Mcii,"  a  series  of 
m.-trvctlous    portraits.     To    his     friend,   Mariypret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  wbo  had  been  his  able  onndjittor  on 
■  he  "Dial,'' and  who  bad  )u»l  died,  ho  devoted  on 
oppreciatlve  memoir  in  ISi'i,  which  included  also  o 
Dnc  criticism  of  bcr  wrllingR,    Four  jrears  later  ai** 
peered  his  "English  Traits,"  by  many   roirardol  as 
his  masterpiece  for  combining  pictorhil  and  philo- 
sophical iuterest.    Collections  of  his   essays   and^ 
other  writings  have  been  made   from  time   to  Mme, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  his  highest  gcnlne  and   best 
work  are  to  be  found  rather   lu  these    brief  mono- 
graphs than  In  bis  loniier  and  more  elaborate  works. 
Tbc  enmo  breadth  and  lottiness  of   mental   view, 
depth  and  quickness  and   comprehensiveness  of 
observation,  eager  searching  after  thctnith  and  bot' 
tcm  of  things,  and  the  bold,  strong,  somntlmes  rug- 
ged, mterance  of  thonghts  to  a  great  degree  hitherto 
strange  and  nndefendod,   mark   all   his   writings 
whether  In  prose  or  verse,  In    volnmcs,    pomphlets, 
or  hctiiics.    Emerson  (.ecniod  to  touch    uo   subject 
upon  which,  after  ho  had  left  it.greatvr  light  was  not 
thrown.    While  wrapt,  often,  in    visions  of  and 
aspirations  for  the  Ideal,  there  never  was  a  wiser  or 
more  sagac  ous  wltuess  of  mundane  things,  or  a 
ebrewder  observer  of  character,  manners,  and  con- 
ditions of  existence.    A  mind  al  once    poetic   and 
Hiinlytical;  at  onre  capable  of  an  imaKory  which   in 
Mniic  sort   reseroolcd    that    of    Wadsworth    in  its 
niorni  In  i)(l)t,  and  rjipablc  of  lenllng  witb  the  com- 
nioiiplaccs    of    daily    life    and    giving    them  new 
prnciical  nApecis,  was  moreover  stlmnSaied   by    the 
beiiiimcnig  nf  ho(>c  and  love,  and  made  to  enkindle 
lioji^  aud  lo\eand  the  bngliler  viowaof  li'e  In  others, 
i'lintrsud  was  a  KrnnkllD  lo  l>nrd  common  ecn^c   ancl 
)i|iilo«>nplilcal  aeuuicn;  bn  W.19  more   than    Kraiiktiii 
lu  His  poi'iic  gift.    On  this  side  of  Ms  nature  he  had 


all  the  sonsltlvcntsa  and  tenderness  ofObaiuiu-  I 
bri.-tbd;  bis  Imputfos  were  as  warm,  but  alw.ivs  i 
guided  by  •  serene  arntal  tcmpcraroenl  which  i 
guided,  dtreoted,  and  even  ennobled  ihem.  ' 

it  was  as  a   Irclnrer,    lor  uciirly  flfiy  yojtrn,  tlmt 
KmctBon  wielded,  perh.Tpn,  his  chicl  inflii-uw.    Ilul 
il'la  was  rather  by  reohon  of   iho   mailer  of  Ins  U>r. 
turrs.thnu  his  manner  of  cominiiolfatniii  ibom.  Il(; 
was  never  what    Is   called   a  "pooui;!!-    Bpoakcr, 
tiiodgh  the  iRdlvldiialily  of   his   addrots  hnd  lu  ti  a 
jj  peculiar  iiitcresi  which   was   groaiLv  hciKliuinMl  lo 
(1  those  who  hod  long  studied   an<l   revered  imn.    I(h 
}only  oratorial  aualifl  ■allons  wis  In  lil~»  catm,  «iio  ig 
way  ol    iniphusUina  whul    he  dconii.d  to   bi-  ;;iL'at 
tiuths.    On  the  platform,  ho    ^va^  far  froamnc.  (ui; 
ho  WBsoveo  oPKUIor  and  awkward,    llii  vdu;' «.n 
never  strung,  ui  d  ho  iittemitla  1  no  flUim  of  d.'ca- 
mylloD,  thoii»th  many  of    his    k'c'.ures  wcroHiudu-d 
\tlih  jewels    of   the    nptcsl    nnd    ilcliOht  rii"iiiric-<. 
1  liorc  was  not  wanting  nn  odd  and  qnllc  •»iii'ciiil  wii, 
Which  OflencBl  came  fuddi'nlv,  and  ui  K  1ih|pm'iiiim||. 
lalcri,  nnd  bctmytd  a  genial  luart  as  widl  n«  a  ipnck 
and  vtrvpOtcoiiUvn  ttitud.    ilia    llieiary    sIvilm«mi 
close  iiud  jealous,  that,  not  ti<  waste  a  wutd,  \\v  very 
olten    £»ciinfC's    clnaruesH    ot    inc.inlnK'.    Ta,M.;    in 
sonuithmg  runatfl  in  i' ,  and  It    lar   from  partal.cs  of 
SaKiin  pimplicitv.  but  It    I",    at    leant,   Ircc  froni  iho 
oljtni'^tvc  GiMinanisni    of   LarlvU'.    ll|i  laii-ii:ii.p  i-i, 
IlkcCarlyle'i,  fnll  of    virdc    vililliv   and  Uimmmu, 
and  lis  bcatiiv  conBif)l!»  In  lU    nirenRili  uud  w,irnii.li, 
bold  coDlemut    of    oinament    lor    tiie  "ake  of  oraa- 
meiit  uud  Its  noUlo    iioelic   eoncci'tion^    wliOnKadi 
c  )n<'L'pli<'"B  Dnl,  tlevoloi)   or    ilUinirato    IhcpUliof 
the  iubjce.l  uialti.r. 

In  private  life  no  inau  can  awal^ti  a  niorc  nr  itnaiiil 
and  onivorsal  tpvereneethan  Italph  Waldn  K  nirhun 
Ills   charnoler  wa"    ■  .iriiy   and    innoccnco   'iKMa 
selves.  His  fuco  and  his  voice  have  won  thu  Kcrenest 
coiifldcoce  in  his  unoflness;    his  cvoiV  act  lias  been  ' 
one  of  kindness   and  love  (or  the   rncc.    lie  Is  be- 
loved by  Ihc  greatest  and  best  of   hM  liifle,  and    by 
ib9  bainbt«9l  unci  ob»ctires(  ot  hu  nci&bbors.  H« 
pr  ophet  erer  lived  In  greater  httsor  in  his  own 
•o  ontn;  none,  wb1l«Uvlng, enjoyed  raorc  sweetly 
rtl.  e  aweeta  ol  fame  and   tbe  perfect  frhst  of  every 
m^B.    His  rlewa  have   been  by  no  mttafls  aceo'pied 
by  »M,  or  even  bTamalorlty;  though  lii>ondol  the 
pe  opJe.  be  bai  been  the  philosopher  of  the   few. 
Bt  it  bte  bltteroat  antagonlats.  those  whd'  havfe  seen 
tike  MOit  ruin   in  hia  doclrinea.  have  never  thought 
orattrtbntlngto  bim  the  beat  of  partlsanshli),  or 
BtW  other  ambition  than  to  do  good  and  soarch  out 
tble  irutb.    Boma  have  been  disciples  of  hh  Idtss ; 
fivibavebee*  dlicipie*  of  bis  personal  «xai«ple. 
AS  least, !«  Hh  doctrtne  of  bope  and  love,  nnd  in  hla 
wOrnpon  sksmrs,  be  baa  had  the  world  of  »4oc3ro 
tb^kers  with  him.    Il  was  a  great  achtevemcni  for 
w/yonng  a  nat  too  to  produce  so  entirely  riuo  and 
in^tnre  a  genioav  and  St  Is  a  pity  that   his  nersonal 
example  cannot  hi  some  way,  like  bis  writing*,  be 
p^rpeloaled  for  lb«1mltatton  of  future  philosophers 
•tld    statesmen.    Sumocr     nald,  on   bis  deaihbcJ; 
'ell  Emerson  S  lore  nnd  revere  him,"  and   snch  a 
lessagealt    the   Slvliig  world  might  deliver  to  ti»e 
eat  sago  who  Is  paestwtfawnf. 
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Boston,  April  27.— The  bolls  of  the  Uttln 
UiiJtArian  Chtirch  nt  Concord,  which  lor  so 
tnnny  years  Ilnlph  Waldo  Eniprson  n(friKl"<l, 
tollrd  moiimfnlJy  at  8.52  tliis  rooming  for  tlio 
doath  of  that  philosophrr  and  port. 
Thero  has  been  ninch  similarity  in  tho  mi- 
'  tnro  of  the  fatal  illnesfl  attaclcin;,'  both 
Longfellow  and  F.morRon,  iinil  l'o(h 
went  out  of  lifn  nnconscioufily  and  pcm*. 
fully.  Tho      laHt       tlinc      Mr.    Kmrrson 

was      away      from    homo    w^^s    on   Uie    oc- 
casion   of   Lonpfollow'R   fnnrnil.     Wr(k   lio- 
foro     last,     it     in     eaid,   tlio   warm    wontlur 
led      him      to      take     Hcvtral     Bliurt     \v;,!ks 
withont      Ilia      overcoat,     and      tlio     result 
wan  an  almuBt  immediate  cold  folkiwi  d  hy  se- 
vere RvniptoniR  of   pnoiiiiionia.     He  sulJrred 
j  considerably  during  tlip  next  few   diiy^   and 
;  seemed   aftcnvaii's   to   lapse   into   a  sffxte  of 
;  partial  iusonMibility.  Fmni  day  U)  day  hit;  <'oii- 
j  dition  has  been  um'hiuif,'('d.  To-day  lie  was  de. 
liriouHforaconNideridjlu  portion  of  tliijfonMioon 
and  aft;'nioon,  a.s  indeed  he  Las   been  at  viiri- 
OHH   tinioH   fiiucc    Tucfidny.     Some    of    those 
'  about    the    bednido    had    thontjht    the     end 
would    not   come  until    Saturday  or   Sunday. 
"With    bis   wife    and   nearly  all    tho  niendiers 
of  bis  family  around  liim  lie   died  peaeofidly 
at  exactly  .S.^O.     Two  minutes  Inter  the  whole 
town  waH  apprised  of  the  death  by  tho  mouni-  | 
ful  pealiuR  of  the  belln.     The  funenil  arrn^c-  ' 

ffleits,  naturaJly,  have  not  yelbeen  decided  j 
Z,n7but    the    BerviceB,     In     accordance 

S  the  wish  lately  expressed  by  Mr. 
.  Emerson,  will  be  held  at  his  house  on  Bundav. 
^  There  nifty  bo  pnblio  senricos  at  the  church, 

bnt  this  Is  doubtful.  Mr.  BrouBou  Alcott, 
■  Jndee  Hoar,  Dr.  Edward  Alcott,    and  a   few 

intinmte  friendfi  and  relatives  were  with  Mr. 
I  Emerson  when  ho  died. 

Ralph  Waldo  EiuerKon,    whose    death    is  j 
announced  this  morning,  was  born  in  Boston,  j 
May  25,  1803,  tho  eon  of  tho   Hcv.  William 
'  Emerson,  one  of  tho  most  liberal  of  the  Boston 
minislerfi  of  his  time,  and  of  Ruth  Ilaskins,  a 
woman  of  superior  mind  and  character.      For 
eit;ht    generations  his    ancestors    had    been  , 
ministers,  from  Edward  Bulkelcy,  rector  of  j 
Woodhill  Beds,  a  descendant  of  ono  of  the 
barons  who  wrested  the  Great  Charter  from 
John.  EdMftrd's  son, Peter, who  succeeded  him 
in  his  benefice,  havinr;  been  silenced  by  Laud  { 
for  non-conformity,  came  to  America  in  1G34,  i 
with  many  of  hi.s  congrc^'ation,  and  in  tho  : 
succeeding  autumn  founded  the   first   inland  j 
town  al'ove  tidewater — Concord.  His  son,  Ed- 
j  wnrd.BUCcecdtd  bim  in  the  ConcoM  pftstorate, 
[  and  Edward's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became,  in 
,  l(;t;5,   tho   Bccond   wife   of  the    Ilev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  of  Mcudon,  whose  father,  the  Hov, 
Thomas  Emerson,  of  Ipswich,  descended  from 
an  honorable  family  of  Yorkshire  or  Durham, 


had  cnme  over  in  10.15.  Edwnnl,  son  of  Jo-  ' 
Pcph  Euiei-soii  and  Elizabeth  Bulkeley,  mar- 
ried, in  l(i'l7,  Bcbecca  Waldo,  of  Chelmsford, 
wbe.Kc  family  had  been  London  merchants, 
and  were  descended  from  a  stock  of  the  Wal- 
deiises.  Their  son,  Joseph,  was  for  nearly 
half  a  century-  pastor  of  Maiden;  his  two  wms, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  Ilev.  Bamnel  Moody, 
of  JIaine,  wore  Joseph,  the  first  pastor  of 
llepperell,  and  William,  pastor  of  Concord 
at  the  outbreak  of  tho  Bevolutionary  War. 
William,  a  very  motlerate  Calvinist,  married 
Pha>be  Bliss,  daughter  of  his  predeeesKOr  in 
tho  pa.storate,  took  an  eaniest  part  in  stimu- 
lating the  colonists  to  resistance,  .ind,  though 
forced  by  the  minute-men  lo  romain  witliin 
doors  on  the  day  of  the  ti|<ht  at  Conconl 
Bridge,  witnes.sed  the  skirmish  fought  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  door.  He  died  in  177G,  of 
a  fever  contracted  in  camp,  and  his  widow  re- 
married, her  second  husband  being  Ezra 
Kiplcy,  for  sixtj -three  years  pastor  of  Concord 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Unitarians.  It 
was  beneath  his  roof  that  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson's  father  was  brought  up.  The 
ifuture  philosopher,  it  vrill  thus  be  seen,  was  a 
iconepic  nous  illustration  of  his  own  theory  of 
heredity. 

Yonng  Emerson's  boyhood  was  influenced 
by  his  aunt,  a  woman  of  remarkable  (lualities 
njd  culture,  no  less  than  by  his  mother.  At 
eight  he  entered  the  public  grammar  school 
'  and  soon  after  tho  Latin  school,  where  at  tho 
I  age  of  eleven  we  find  him  translating  Virgil 
into  very  creditable  English  verse.  Ho  had  a 
fondness  for  poetizing,  often  turning  his  ex- 
ercises  into  rhymes,  and  was  an  eager  student 
of  history.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Harvard, 
"a  slender,  delicate  youth,  younger  than 
most  of  his  classmates,  and  of  n  sensitive 
retiring  nature."  His  favorite  study, 
we  are  told,  was  Greek  ;  in  matliematics  ho 
,  made  bttle  progress;  in  philosophy  he  did  not 
get  on  very  well.  He  was  a  great  reader,  bis 
'  special  favoritieb  being  Montague  and  Shake- 
speare ;  he  had  a  taste  for  dcclanmtion.  and 
displayed  marked  ability  in  composition. 
HiRcsRays  on  "The  Character  of  Socrates" 
"""'P'^P'"^^^!^*  State  of  Ethical  Philoso- 
phy, indicated  clearly  the  direction  which 
hiH  talent  was  to  take.  Though,  according  to 
His  own  statement,  be  recfived  but  little  in- 
stniction  or  criticism  of  vftluo  from  his  pro- 
fes.sors,  he  felt  tho  inspiration  of  Ticknor, 
Charming  and  Everett-indccd,  bis  admiration 
lor  the  kttcr's  oratory  often  subjected  him  to 
ndicule. 

After  his  graduation  Emerson  taupbt  for 
Rome  time  in  the  female  seminary  opened  in 
boston  by  his  brotherWilliam-an  occupation 
not  at  all  to  his  taste.  In  1S23  be  began  the 
^  "dy  of  theology,  bnt  did  not  regularly  ent.r 
the  Harvard  Theological  School.  Channiiig's 
convmation  and  preaching  made  a  deep  im- 
rresBion  on  tho  young  student,  who.  it  may 
CO    fcaitl,    -was     excused     from    examinatioL 

l^  u^  ..^o^'^'^"'®  °f  ^^'f  J'^f'lt'i  from  over- 
work. Mnd  they  examined  nic  thcv  would 
probably  not  Lave  let  mo  preach  at'all,"  ho 
vua  Jater,   referring   to  the  doubts  conceni- 
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inp  tlio  form  of  rcli(,'ion  which  li" 
ahcftdy  cplertnitiod.  He  waH  "a]>i>r()lmtr(l 
to  jiroftch"  in  ]h'2rt,  l)\it  hnd  lo  rjtikI 
til"  f  uMiiiiR  wintpr  nt  the  Sonth,  owinp  to  liis 

brofeen  tcalth.  HetnminR  to  MafiBftchiiBettB 
in  tho  Bprin^  of  IH'27,  he  souftht  a  jnilpit,  wid 
Mnrch  11,  1821),  v,nii  ordnincd  ns  colltngno  of 
Houry  Wuro,  jr.,  in  tho  Hcrond  Church  of 
Uoston.  Owing  to  ^Vn^•'H  ill  hf-nitli,  tho 
whole  bnrdon  of  the  pulpit  and  pnHlornl  work 
foil  upon  ICiiicrhou.  Ah  a  proaclipr  ho  was 
Hiniplo,  cloqiirnt  and  rfffctivo;  ho  took  an 
active  intcrcf^t  in  publio  affnirH  and  j)hilnn- 
thropic  nio\riiU'iitp,  and  notably  opom-d  hiw 
church  to  tho  auti-sl;norj*  nf,'itatorH  whrn  ns 
yet  the  pnljiits  were  Bilcnt  on  the  Biilijod. 
Yet,  though  hirt  cnrrcr  in  the  pulpit 
j)romisod  to  bo  uhc  fill  and  kikcchs- 
ful,  in  tho  fall  of  18;>2  he  rcsif^ncd 
hifl  pastornlo  and  prndimliy  withdrew 
from  hiB  miuistorial  labors.  "  IIi'  had  early  ac- 
cepted a  foruj  of  thouglit,"  wiyw  Mr.  Gcor^o 
Willis  Cooke,  the  latest  and  best  of  KmsrKon'H 
biographers,  "  whiili  wnK  not  popular,  which 
more  or  less  put  him  outside  the  traditioiiK  of 
the  church,  ko  that  the  cause  whi<  h  led  to  this 
action  may  bo  found  in  his  adoption  of  an 
ideal  philosojjhy  and  n  purely  Ppiritual  inter- 
pretation of  reliction.  The  immediate  causo 
waK  hif*  disinclination  to  conduct  the  uhual com- 
munion service.  The  true  con)miinion  wan 
to  his  mind  purely  spiritual,  while 
that  commonly  observed  ho  felt  had 
no  sanction  in  tho  New  Testament.  Ho 
offered  to  continue  it  if  tho  Korvice  should 
be  made  ono  merely  of  commemori\lion  and 
if  bo  should  not  hiiufielf  bo  required  to  par- 
take of  the  bread  and  wine,"  but  as  tho  con- 
gregation, though  anxious  to  retain  his  ser- 
vices,  would  not  consent  to  his  innovations 
ho  declined  their  i)roi)ORtd  compromise. 
lie  resigned  bis  charge  and  in  tho  K])rii)g  of 
1833  sailed  for  Europe,  visiting  France,  Italy 
and  England,  and  dawning  on  Carlylo  at 
Craigcn])utt.'(  h,  "a  Bupemal  vision,"  to  con- 
quer in  11  "<[uiet  night  of  clear,  line  talk  " 
the  friendship  and  admiration  of  tho  Scotch 
thinker. 

Returning  from  Europe  improved  in  health, 
Emerson  preached  for  some  mouths  in  the 
Unitarian  chiirch  at  New  Bedford,  declining, 
however,  to  accept  a  call ;  then  went  to  Con- 
cord  to  And  a  home  in  the  "  Old  ManBo " 
with  Dr.  Eipley.  "  I  am  a  poet  by  natnre." 
he  said,  "  and  bo  mnst  live  in  the  country." 
He  had  already  formed  the  idea  of  devotinsr 
himself  to  literature.  In  1835  he  delivered  a 
course  of  biographical  lectures  in  Boston,  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  Later  by  anolber  series  on 
literature,  and  set  himself  to  the  studies  out 
of  which  grew  his  idealism— Plato  and 
Plotinus,  the  German  niystics  and 
the  English  idealists.  In  IHoG  ho 
developed  his  syftom  of  philnpophy 
in  "his  httlo  vohuno  on  "  Nature." 
This  work,  with  "The  American  Scholar," 
published  in  18:57,  the  nddrcRs  before  the  Cam- 
b^dge  Divinity  School  in  1H3S.  ard  "Tho 
Method  of  Natnre,"  publislied   in   iHll,   con- 


tained the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  bis 
scheme  of  idi  alism,  and  by  th(  ir  gracofubiesa 
and  treshnesH  and  depth  of  thought  won  for 
"(ho  Sage  of  Co'uord "  many  readers  and 
disciples  not  a  few.  His  Boston  lecture 
courses  liad  now  become  an  institution  and 
contributed  not  a  littlo  to  his  growing  fame. 
He  also  edited  Carlyie's  "Sartor  Itcsartus" 
(1H3('))  from  tho  pages  of  Frnxcr  before  its 
ajipeiirance  in  book-form  in  England,  and 
in  18.')H  anticipatt'd  the  English  publisbtTS 
again  by  collecting  in  three  volumes  Carlyie's 
"  Critical  and  MisceJlaneoits  Essays." 

James  Freeman  Clarke  records  that,  with 
the  excejition  of  a  small  and  determined  mi- 
nority, people  at  that  period  regarded  Emerson 
08  mystical,  crazy  or  affected :  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  wrote  in  his  journal  that 
pjiiierson,  "after  failing  in  tho  everyday 
vocation  of  a  Unitarian  preacher  and  scliool- 
ni.aster."  had  started  a  new  doctrine  of  Traiis- 
ceudentalism,  declaring  all  tho  old  revelations 
ontiiiunled  and  worn  out  and  announcing  tiie 
apj)roach  of  new  ones,  Emerson  hiniseH  has 
described  the  movement,  really  l^d  by  ChaTi- 
ning  and  Kipley  ;  and  Alcott,  in  his 
"  ConverHations,"  has  chronicled  tho 
mei'tings  of  the  Transcendental  Club. 
Tho  first  full  statement  of  Emerson's  faith 
in  moral  power  and  in  an  untrammelled 
religion  of  the  spirit  was  cont.ained  in  the 
Divinity  School  address.  Virtue,  he  said, 
was  a  sentiment  and  delight  in  the  presence 
of  ccrtjiin  divine  laws,  tho  ordered  pulse-beats 
of  the  Living  Ail — not  external  revelations, 
not  conventionalities.  "What  we  call  good 
comes  of  obedience  to  them — what  evil,  of 
disobedience.  Each  must  seek  for  himself 
that  truth  always  found  by  thoEe  who  dcsiro 
it.     God  acts  through  all  nnuls,   and  no  ono 


is  flfd  mcamire  of  hia  trnth.  Jesus  woa 
a  great  prophet,  though  adoration  of  him 
bad  KadJy  degraded  his  power.  The 
personal  has  been  dwelt  upon  io  an 
obnoxious  extent,  and  the  universal 
capacities  of  man  consequently  ignored.  In 
the  growth  of  true  sontiuicntfl,  not  in  any 
faith  in  a  person,  is  io  be  found  the  only 
{genuine  convc  rsion.  The  office  of  the  preacher 
IS  a  great  one,  but  it  is  only  the  spirit  that 
can  teach.  The  tnie  preacher  must  dare  to 
love  God  without  mediator  or  veil,  must  re- 
gard custom,  authority,  pleasure  and  money 
as  nothing,  and  live  with  the  privilege  of  im- 
nieasurabio  mind.  In  the  midst  of  tho  de- 
fects of  tho  church  we  need  more  faith,  but  it 
must  make  its  own  fonns — no  Fystera  can  be 
contrived  for  it.  The  remedy  for  the  evils 
and  defomiities  of  tho  church  is,  first,  soul ; 
and,  second,  soul ;  and  evermore,  soul. 

The  controversy  which  followed  this  address 
had  theji'ffcct  of  finally  separating  Emerson  from 
tho  Unitarians  and  of  causing  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  pulpit.  In  18J0  the  publica- 
tion of  the />/«!  was  begun,  "the  only  re- 
sult "  of  the  club,  acconliug  to  Emerson,  In 
the  first  two  years  of  its  life  this  modest 
quarterly  was  under  the  editorship  of  Marga- 
ret Fuller;  for  the  last  two  under  that  of  Emer- 
son, who  chanced  its  character  -considerably, 
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making  it  less  literary  and  toore  refonnatorj. 
To  it  be  contributeJ  many  of  hi?  best  poems 
and  not  a  few  of  Lis  most  striking  essays 
and  Icctnres.  Tliongh  tlie  founders  of  tno 
Brook  Farm  community  were  among  his  inti- 
mate friends,  and  Emorson  often  visited  the 
farm,  ho  did  not  sympalhizo  f'-lly  •.rith  its 
purposes,  protofiting  especially  againHt  the 
phalansteries  of  Fourier  and  inslstiug  that  it 
was  individualism  rather  than  communium  of 
which  men  had  the  j^eater  need.  The  strong 
Yankee  sagacity  which  was  no  Jess  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  than  his  poetic  imagina- 
tion doubtless  impelled  him  in  this  matter. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Emerson  had  settled  in  that 
home  at  Concord  destined  to  be  so  famous, 
and  had  applied  himsolf  vigorously  to  the  study 
of  the  poets  and  jthe  great  imnginntive  and 
moral  writers,  and  also  finding  much  to 
interest  him  in  science  and  social  economy. 
The  output  of  the  quarter  of  ft  century  be- 
giuning  with  1840  was  most  valuable,  if  not 
great  in  quantity.  In  1841  and  1844  appeared 
the  two  volumes  of  "Essaya;"  in  1846,  the 
•'Poems;"  in  1850,  the  "'Essays  on  Eepre- 
sentativo  Men ;"  in  1852,  his  contributions  to 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoll ;"  in 
1856,  the  "English  Traits,"  and  In  i860, 
"  The  Conduct  of  Life."  During  this  period, 
too,  he  delivered  many  addresses  on  such  top- 
ics as  slavery  and  woman's  rights,  and  he  v^df 
one  of  the  lecturers  most  in  vopne  on  the 
platform.  In  1847  he  visited  England  on  a 
lecturing  tour,  being  most  cordially  received 
by  the  public  and  making  many  friends 
Indeed,  he  had  rather  more  friends  of  the 
popular  order  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  here,  where  adverse  criticism  and  potent 
ridicule  had  made  the  mass  of  readers 
reluctant  to  accept  him.  The  rapid  sale  of 
"The  Conduct  of  Life,"  however,  attested 
tho  reaction  in  favor  of  its  author,  and  there- 
after his  influence  and  popularity  increased 
rapidly  and  concurrently.  His  later  Itooks 
were  "May  Day  aud  Other  Pieces"  (1867) 
and  "Society  and  Solitude"  (1870),  one  of  the 
best  of  his  collections  of  essaya  In  this  latter 
year  ho  also  contributed  an  admirable  preface 
to  Goodwin's  edition  of  "Plutarch's  Morals." 
In  1874  ho  published  his  "  Paniasnus,"  a  col- 
lection of  favorite  English  poems ;  in  1875  his 
"Lettei-sand  Social  Aims,"  and  in  1876  his 
"Select  Poems."  Space  would  fail  to  make 
mention  of  all  his  addresses,  lectures  and 
essays.  In  Fcbniary,  1881,  a  paper  of  his, 
written  thirty  years  i)efore,  on  Carlylc,  was 
rend  before  tho  Mas-sachusctts  Historical 
Society. 

i^Ir.  Enierfion  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Kllen  LouiKa  Tucker,  whom  ho  wedded 
in  Septemiilior.  182'.),  died  of  conKuniption  In 
February.  1832,  In  Sc'ptf^ml)or,  1835,  ho 
married  Lydia  JackBon,  a  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cut  ton,  aud  the  siistor  of  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  nno  of  the  discoverers  of 
anaesthetics,  hi  1812  be  lost  his  eon  Waldo, 
a  child  of  wonderful  promise, 

Born  for  Iho  future,  to  the  future  lost. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom   is  unmarried,  and  his  son,  Dr. 


Edward   WnWo  EiucrMD,  wIjo,  it  nVdiy  yTrt!- 
nicmbered,  WTot«%i  \o»y  vigomoa  leMt^a'swn© 
tirao  nj;o  in  dijnaS  of  Iho  ihtoify  set  niloRt   by 
Mr'  Joseph  C»*ok   tn  fb»»  pffcct  that  his  father 
had  changed  blsreligioiw  beli®rabd  ncceptpd 
tho  doctrines  of  ©rthotlos  Congi^Kntionahsm. 
Ab  a  writer  Emerson  boa  probably,  hv  the 
suffrages  of  the  best  judges,  attnined    the 
hiyhest  place  yet  won  by  an  American.     All 
his  writing  was  done  "with  his  eye  on  tho  ob- 
ject."   it  is  cvptywhere  an  attempt  to  record 
witli    precifiion    and    without     exa<,'geration 
perceptions     of     singuLir     cleaniess      aud 
subtlety.    It  is  first  the  insight  which  makes 
this  record  so  interesting  mid  so  suggrstivo. 
"Dry  light  is   ever  tho  best,"  says   Dacon, 
and  no  modem  writer,  scarcely  any  scientific 
writer,  certainly  no  other  writer  who  deals 
with  subjects  of  pasRionate  controversy,  has 
discussed     them     with     a     clearnesH      so 
passionless.     His     stylo     is     the    accurate 
mirror     of     his     thought,      aud     scarcely 
ony  other  modem  writer  has  attained  in  Eng- 
lish  prose  BO  near  an  austere  and  classical 
perfection.     It  is  to  his  dread  of  setting  down 
more  than  he  sees  that  we  mnut  attril)ute  tho 
impression  of    iuconsecutivcncKS    which    his 
writing  makes  upon  many  readers,  oKpecially 
upon  now  readers,     lint  indeed  his  method  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  logical  and  con- 
secutive   demonstration.     No  man  was    less 
capable  of  carrying  on  wLat  is  called  a  "  train 
of  thought."    It  is  not  b^  a  procees  of  reason- 
ing, but  by  an  "  intense  gaze,"  as  the  anthoi 
I  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  has  said,  that  he  seems  to 
'  discover  truth.    The  phrase  we  have  cited 
was  applied  by  its  author  to  Carlyle,  and  in 
this  respect  the  two  writers  are  alike,   but 
in      this      respect      only.       The    distorted, 
refracted  and  colored   perceptions  of  Carlyle 
were  reflected  in  the  strange,  rich   exuberant 
Gothic  of  hia  style.     The  directness  and  the 
colorlesHness,       the       "  dry       light "       oi 
Emerson's       perceptions,      were       enforced 
by.    classical     purity     and     the     classical 
simplicity  with    which    he    recorded    them. 
His  xmderfitntemcnt  is  more   impressive   than 
another  man's    superlatives,  and   a  page   ol 
Emerson,  after  any  of  his  contemporaries,  hafl 
much      tho       samo       effect      which       he 
himself      describes,     of    coming    out    from 
a  noisy,  gas-lit  meoiing  and  enconntering  ths 
tranquil  gaze  of  the  stars  :    "So  hot,  my  littla 
man  ?"    It  is  not  wonderful  that  his  readers 
should  come  to  have  a  personal  affection  foi 
a  m^iu  who  with  an  intellect  so  quick  and  keen 
had  a  nature  so  sweet  and  serene  and  candid 
and   kindly.       Such    a    man    could    be    a 
heretic    without  exciting   the  hatroil  of  th« 
Church, and  an  abolitionist  without  becoming  a 
tanalic.     It  is  nearly  a  generation,  however, 
since    he  has  borne  any  part   in  controversy, 
since      there     has      been    any    obstruction 
to  the  homage    and    the    attection    which 
men  and  women   of    all   creeds    and  of    all 
parties  have  delighted  to  offer  him,  and  which 
will  multiply  the  procession  of  his  moiimers 
with  a  great  companjjf  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  all  lauds  m  which  our  Eughsh 
speech  is  spoken. 
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I8o0ton  JonrnaL 

nUDAY  MORNINO.  APRIL  29, 

bEATH  OF  RALPH  WALDO   EMERSOn! 

Siuhleii  ntid  Fatal  Tcnniiiatfon  of 
a  Short  Sickness. 

A  Guict  p.nd  Almost  Painless  Death  at 
8.60  Last  Night 

A  Shotch  of    His  Long  Literary  and 
Personal  Career. 


rspcfliil  risimlJ-Ii  to  Tho  lioston  .Toarnal.i 

CoNconn,  April    27.    K.ilph   AVaKlo  Lmcrson 

died  nt  ten  inlitutos   hcfcre  iilno  lo-nlclit.    Al- 

thoui;h    the    cvonti    oT    tho    List   few  tlays  h.\f\ 

wnrned  thoso  iic;»est  16   lilni  th:>t   Uw  disease 

from  whlth    Iki   was   PulTcrlng    nilyht   clo^c  In 

death,  yet  ovoii  Mtthlii   a  few  houf*  ot  tho  onrt 

they   hiifl    not   ul)nn(l«)ncil   hope.    Tlic  ctrcuin- 

siaiiccH   ui\Jer  which  the  fatal  sUkiicss  eume 

upon  hliu  were  similar  to  tho^o  coiiiieelcd  wllli 

the  lipclnnlngof  the  attack   wlucli  caused  the 

death  of  I^)ngfcllow.   l.asl  Wu'lne.^day,  loiuptvd 

by  the  niUdiicfvs  or  the  tcinperature,  he  ventured 

Into  the  open  nlr  witliout  taking  tho  prpcautloii 

j  to  protect  himself  sullU  lcutl>  from  iho  weather. 

I  Iho  result  was  a  scvmo  (old  which  Rrow  upon 

,  hlin  until  f?aturday,  when  his  sou,  l)r.   Kdward 

.  W.    Eincrsou,    touitd    that    U    had    dcvoh)pod 

Into   pneumonia.    Tho   disease  did  not  appear 

111  its  severest  iorm,  and   wlih   n  youuRer  and 


,  stronger  man  thoro  would  have  been  very  lit- 
tle doubt  of  recorery.  On  Sujidny  and  Jfondajr 
no  dangerous  symptoms  were  developed;  ho 
did  not  suflor  from  cuughlnfr  and  was  able  to 
Bit  up  Id  bed  and  converse  for  short  porlort.<< 
wltn  members  of  his  family.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  however,  lie  c''ew'  perceptibly 
weaker,  his  nilnd  wamlcred,  and  ho  was  utialuc 
to  receive  ;<nd  .rotalu  tlie  uoi^'lhlimcut  which 
had  hitherto  been  given  lilm.  In  tlic  mean- 
time, on  Bioiiili'y,  for  lUf)  first  ilmo  llio 
newn  '>t  his  sleltncss  ')ocnn)e  l<nown, 
oven  the  majority  of  lus  townsmen  .  haviniK 
previously  been  in  Ignorance  of  it,  and  at 
once  tlie  greatest  solicltudo  tor  tlio  result  was 
manifested.  The  beplnnlng  of  this,  his  last  day 
on  earllj,  found  Iilm  wciJter  tiian  ever  in  body 
and  mind,  l)Ut  still  tliere  was  no  tiiouulit  tliai 
de.itit  would  come  before  tlie  end  of  tl>o  week. 
During  tlio  day  lie  was  aluiost  constantly  under 
liie  Imprusalon  that  lie  was  not  at  liome.  and 
Willie  recognizing  llio  faces  of  those  about  lilm, 
repeatedly  asked  that  he  might  bo  lalceii  homo. 
Duilnu  tho  forenoon  a  barber  was  sent  tor  to 
sliavo  liim,  l)ut  It  was  fyunil  tlial  ho  was  too 
weak  to  uuderpo  tho  operation,  ai.'d 
tlie  attemj)!  was  abandoned.  Tho  foelln;; 
of  Ills  •family  In  tho  afternoon  was  shown 
l)y  tlio  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Kmerson  to  a 
Journal  mportev  that,  wliiio  lils  father's  illiu'ss 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  cxcJndo  all  iiope,  tho 
cliaiiccs  were  lart^oly  jiKalnst  ids  recovery,  :ind 


liad  been  fioin  tho  boulnnluc.  I'r.  lOmerson  re-  ' 
marked  iho  ab.Hiice  of  fever,  which  ho  regard- 
ed .MS  larcely  In  his  Invor,  but  at  tho  namo  ilmo 
ho  was  not  so  tree  from  sunerlug  as  he  had 
been,  and  tho  fits  of  delirium  wcro  more  fro- 
micnt  and  of  greater  duration.  A  gentleman 
who  spent  a  portion  of  thn  day  (»t  the  liouse 
and  saw  Mr.  lOnierson  twlco,  say  that  In  tlie 
forenoon  !Mr.  Kiiiorson  icco(;iii/cd  hlin  and  con- 
versed with  lilm,  but  in  the  afternoon  tho 
)->atlciit'8  mind  .seemed  to  bo  wandering  and  ho 
appeared  to  lie  not  cjulto  certain  of 
tho  identity  of  Ihoso  about  him.  The 
weather  during  tho  day  was  ag.ainst  liliii, 
and  wont  tar  lowarct  lessening  any  eiiaiicc 
which  there  might  have  been  tliat 
the  result  would  be  otlirr«ise  than  fatal.  Tho 
final  cliango  for  tho  worse  eamo  in  llio  early 
evening,  and  then  tho  members  of  Ids  family 
reailzetl  fully  for  the  first  time  that  death  was 
at  liand.  lie  liec.imo  unconselous,  with  occa- 
sional periods  of  scnsU)llliy,  and  after  mmh 
less  BulTering  than  is  usually  Involved  by  death 
from  tliat  tilscaso,  died  quietly  at  ten  ndiintcs 
i)cforenlne  o'clock.  Tho  arrangements  for  the  ' 
funeral  liave  as  yet  been  hardly  consldcreil, 
but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  dotcrmlneit  upon 
to-day.  i 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


Boi-n    In    Aoaton    May    'iH,    1904, 
Died    In   Conconl    April  ST.  1889. 


The  voice  of  eulogy  and  afleotlon  Is  still  ex- 1 
l>resslng  lite  universal  grief  for  tho  departure' 
of  Longfellow,  when  the  narrowing  circle  of  j 
American  authors  of  the   first   rank  is   again 
broken    by   dei\th.     n.M.PH    Waldo    Kimi  itsoN 
wrote   for   tho   tew,    whllo   Longrellow    wrote 
for     the     many:      and     attliougli     his      pass- 
ing from  llfo  will  not  lie  felt,  as  was  Longfel- 
low's, as  a  persoimi  grief  by  thousands  of  hearts, 
It  removes  one  of  tho  most  original  and  pro- 
found of  Amorlcan  thinkers,  and  one   wlio  has 
deeply  Impresseil  himself  on  tho  thotiglit  of  tlie 
age.  I 

^     Ualph  Waldo  Fmor.son  was  born  In  r.oston  May : 
,  25,  IHOJI.    lie  came  of  a  nee  ot  clergymen,  ids  ' 
1  ancestry,  traced  back  through  eight  generations  ' 
to  llev.  I'eler  I'.ulklcy,  one  ot  the  founders  of  ■ 
the  town  ot  Concord,  Mass.,  Including  a  elcrffy- 1 
man  in  every  Reneraiion,  cither  on  the  patertml  I 
or  on   the  matomal  side.    He  himself  was  tlie' 
elthtli  in  succession  of  this  line  of  ministers.  His  ! 
father,  Hev.  William  Lmcrson.  was  u.asior  of  tlie  ' 
First  Church  In  Uoston,  and  died  wTien  Ills  son 
was  in  the  eighth  year  ot  his  age.    'i'lie  boy  was 
sent  to  one  of  tlie  grammar  schools  of  the  city 
alter     his     father's     death,     and     was     Soon 
qualilled    to    enter    the   Latin    Bchool,    where 
i  he      made      his      first     attempt     at     literary 
couiposillon.      Mis  prt>ductious   'vero  generally 
!  rocms,  wlilch   lie  recited   at  exhibitions  of  tlio 
school.    Ot    his  appearance    in    ills  seliool-boy 
days,  N.  P.   WlUls  once  wrote;    "  We  remember 
Mm  perfectly  as  a  boy  whom   we  used  to  see 
playing    about    Channey    place     and    Summer  i 
street— one  of  those  nalc  llftlc  boys— moral  sub-  ' 
limes,  with  tliclr  shlrl  collars  turned   over,  who 
are  recognized  by   Hosioii  sciiool   boys  aj  "  hav-  ' 
Inn  fathers  that  are  L'nltarlans  "— and  though' 
he  came  to   his  first  short  hair  about  the   lime  | 
we  came  to  our  first  tail  eoat,   six  or  elglit  yc.srs  ■ 
t)0hlnd  us,  wo  never  lost   sight  of  him.    In  the 
\  Islts  we  have  ni.ide  to  Uoston  in  later  years,  wo  ' 
liave  seen   lilm  in   Oie  street,  and  remombercd  \ 
haviiisr  already  »cen  him   as  a  boy,   llltlo   8U8- ! 
I'Cctlni,'  th;it  there  walked  in  a  form  long  famll- 
f.ir,  the  deity  of    an    Intellectual    altar,    upon ' 
which,  at  tJiat  moment,  burned  a  flro  in  our 
bosoni." 


so 


l.iilLvliiu  llnrvnidCoMrKo  nt  tlio  npn  of  fonr-| 
tccii   5L,ir4,  i:ii\('rs.iii  Uccrtiiio  noted   fin-   lilq  Iro- 
qnoni  nsort  toUif  llViriuy  tuid  lor  lils  Uiio\\k'<i(7o 
ol  ui'iieiiil  llti-r.'Utiio.    lie  was  t\vlc.<  nMiuilcd   n  i 
liowdiiln    )>rl/i'  for  (llsMcifnildiis,  an>l    oiico    nl 
Mov^sioii    vri/r    lor    <1"'<-1i'-vh|om.      roiuMfUii" 


uiKoi  a,  unmsicriai  cliniftrtor 
n  BhiKlo  Sundiiv,  he  oi-fui)l,-ci 

e  rarltor'stlesk  In  Mu.ilo  Mall, 
Mr.  I'arker,  Iml  he  did  r.o  wltli 


left  college,  and  he  conUn„od' U^1hf,VocaUon  , 
five  yonrfl.    Ho  was  thou  approbftte,!  to  .>rninh  i 
by  the  Mltldlesex  Assoclutl^  of  .MinVtoiH  but   ' 
owing  to   the   fnlluro   of   bis  l.palih.lfe    wa;  > 
obllBcd  to  spend  the  winter  In  South  Cftroii.,*  ' 
and  KlorlOft.    His  ordination  to   tho  nilMiqirv  l 
took  place  In  March,   182S>,  when   ho  hoeatuo  1 
ccUcHguo  to  the  late  llov.  Hoiiry  Ware,  n  D    nt 
that   time   uastor   ol    tho   Bcconcl   (I  nliariiiiu 
Church  in  Boston.    Mr.  Emerson's  mlnisti  v  wn't 
a  very  brief  one,  ns  dlftcrcncos  of  opinion  arc^e 
between  himself  and  some  of  the  nu  inben  ot 
the   church    In   rccard   to   the   Lords  Suiipcr 
At     his     own     reciuest     be     was     ilUnilssod 
In     18.12,     and     slnco     that     time     he     1\m 
undertaken  no  work  of  a  ministerial  cliniaeter 
At  one  time,  for   n   -■— •-   ^   -  • 
tho  Kev.  Theodore 

In  tho  absence  of ^  „,^,, 

nn  expression  of  his  reluclnnee,  ancl  Tlierenmrit 
that  It  was  contrary  alike  to  hln  cusioiu  and  in- 
clination. On  that  occasion  ho  delivered  hW 
essay  on  Culture. 

in  December,  1832,  Mr.  Emerson  sailed  forEu- 
roi>e,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  on 
his  return  ho  entered  upon  the  career  of  lecinr- 
ing,  by  which  he  became  beat  known  to  a  larK(! 
proportion  of  those  who  are  lo  bo  roimled 
amove  his  adniliers  and  disciples.  His  llrsi  lec- 
ture, dcllvoroa  before  the  Boston  Morlmnles'  In- 
stitute In  the  winter  of  1833-4,  was  on  "Water," 
and  was  followed  by  two  others  deacilptUo  of 
his  tour  In  Ilftly,  and  one  on  tho  "Relation  of 
Man  to  tho  Ulouo."  In  1834  ho  rtellvcred  In  Hos- 
ion  ".  series  of  b\og\,  pnlcal  lectures  on  .Mlehacl 
Ancelo,  Milton,  Luther,  Gcortje  Fox  and  Kdmuud 
Hurke,  and  durlnu;  the  same  year  was  the  poet 
A  tho  I'hl  Hcta  Kappa  Boclety  at  Cambrldpo. 
His  lectures  on  .Michael  Aneulu  and  MUlon  were 

f)ubll3hod  In  tho  Aorth  American  Kevicw.  Dur- 
ng  the  summer  of  1834  Mr.  Kmerson  lived  In 
Concord,  finding  a  hom#  In  the  "Old  Jlauso" 
with  Dr.  Itlpley. 

In  September  of  'he  next  year  ho  mnrrled 
Lydia  Jackson,  da  jjhter  of  Charles  Jneltnon  of 
riymotith,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Unv,  John 
Cotton.  Bho  was  his  second  wife— his  first  wife, ! 
Miss  Ellen  LouUa  Tucker,  to  whom  ho  was  inai-  < 
ried  In  September,  1830,  havlna  died  In  Iho 
February  following.  Immediately  after  his 
iftarrlace  he  established  his  home  In  the  house 
which  he  has  occupied  from  that  tune  until  the 
present.  The  house  was  built  In  18:^8,  and  Is  an 
unpretentious  structure  of  goodly  clze,  located 
at  tlio  eastern  edge  of  Concord  Village,  on  tho 
Cambridge  turnpike,  where  it  divides  from  tho 
Lexington  road.  On  the  morning  of  July  U4, 
1872,  this  house  was  visited  by  fire  and  the  up- 

I  per  rooms  were  much  burned,  but  the  neighbors 
speedily  romored  the  library  and  manuscripts 
while  the  tiro  was  In  progress,  and  the  family 
found  a  temporary  home  In  the  "Old  Manse.'' 
Tlie  damage  done  by  tho  fire  was  subsequently 
repaired  and  the  honso  to-duy  is  the  same  In  ap- 
pearance and  In  its  arrangements  a«  It  has  been 
for  years.  During  the  winter  of  1835-0  Mr.  Km- 
erson  delivered  In  Uoston  a  course  of  ten  lec- 
tures on  English  Literature,  which  was  followed 
the  next  winter  by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 

Ion  tho  nillosophy  of  History.  Courses  of  Icc- 
t^es  on  "Human  Culture,*'  "Human  Life," 
'•The  Present  Age,"  and  "  The  Times"  were  de- 
livered during  the  Ave  su<k^eodlnB  years,  and 
since  that  petTod  he  tias  delivered  several  other 
courses  in  Boston. 

Inl847  Mr.  Emerson's  fame  as  a  leetnrer  h.id 
reached  England,  his  essays  liad  buRii  widely 
read  there  and  a  demand  arose  to  hoar  hlni. 
lie  was  Invited  by  a  number  of  mei'h.inies'  In- 
stitutes in  that  country  to  lecture  before  ihcm, 
and  being  assured  of  a  wide  hearing'  he  went  to 


Eni;lniHl  In  QoJobcr  of  tho  year  named.  His  re- 
ception, both  In  Kuffland  and  In  Prothmd,  was 
cordial,  rtnd  ho  made  the  acquaint atue  of  many 
persons  prominent  In  literary  and  social  Hie, 
among  whom  were  the  lato  Thomas  Catlylc, 
llOKors,  Httllam,  Macnulay,  Mllman,  n.irjy  Corn- 
wall, Dickens.  Wordswwrlh,  Mrs.  Jameson.  .'Mrs. 
Somcrvlllo,  Thackernv,  Tennyson,  Leigh  linnt, 
Arthur  Helps,  Arnold,  Farudav,  Lyell  and  Car- 
penter. Returning  to  Amcrlci  he  resumed  hli 
lectures  liero,  and  In  this  conueclloii  It  may  be 
Hiatod  that  nowhere  wa"*  he  heard  with  inoio 
pleasure  than  in  his  own  town.  This  Is  a  tact 
showing  that  not  always  Is  it  true  that  "a 
prophet  Is  not  without  lienor  save  In  his  own 
couulry,"    In  the  year  1880  he  delivered  his, 

'  one  hundredth  lecture  before  tho  Lyeenni  In 
Concord,  his  subject  being  "  Now  Eitsland  Life 

'  ond  Letters."  Mr.  Kmerson  lectured  froquenilv'l 
In  other  towns  near  Concord,  and  was  a  wel- 
cotoe  occupant  of  tho  platform  In  all  parts 
of  the  region  of  which  Concot<l  has 
been  eo  lung  tho  Intolluetual  as  well  as 
the  geogrttphleal  centre.  Mr.  Emerson  was  one 
of  those  who  gave  their  sympathy  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movemert  early  in  lt«  history,  and 
while  ne  was  In  charge  of  the  Second  Church  In 
Boston  It  was  open  to  such  myn  as  Mny  and  his 
co-aKltaiors  to  speak  In.  He  was  ready  to  open 
It  for  (larrlson,  and  os  long  as  the  movement 
continued  he  remained  one  of  Its  steadfast 
Irlcuda.   He  gave  bii.name  In  1800  to  a  call 

(•ibsucd  for  tho  first  <onvcnlton  ever  hold  'n  Mas- 
sachusetts to  secure  for  women  eaual  rlgnrs 
with  men  as  citizens  and  voter*.  Intheyea'' 
1873,  shortly  after  tho  Are  at  his  home,  .Mr. 
Emerson  made  his  third  trip  to  Eurowe.  ylsltinu 
Egypt  during  his  rfbaei'ce.  In  England  ho  had 
n  most  cotdltti  reception,  and  was  liivited  to  de- 
liver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Oxford  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Max  Mullcr,  but  declined  the  Invita- 
tion. He  spoke  a  number  ol  times  while  abroad,  i 
howevf^r,  and  returned  to  America  In  MaJ^  (, 
•         ■  -. — •--*'-••'>••  welcomed 


parly  ani....H  •■— :•.;;-»        n... 

Cnlveislty  lor  Iho  ofHoe  of  Lord  Rector.  Dis- 
raeli and  Forstcr  were  tho  other  t'n"'!'^*^^'' 
and  tho  former  was  elecl«d,  rucc'*'"^ 
700  votes  to  Emerson's  600.  During  recent 
years  Mr.  Eracrsoo  has  written  and  'cc^"'^^,,!? 
some  extent,  but  on  account  of  his  advancing 


I  ,i-i  11(1  was  a  mombor  of  the  American  Acad- 
iiin  of  Aru  and  Sciences,  ol  the  American 
riilUisoiililcil  Society  and  of  tho  Massuchusetta 
Hi  toil<  li  "'li' ''■^^' '""^  *^''*''  **  ^'Ico  President  of 
iiio  I  rt-e  l!rli(.;louH  Association.  Mr.  Emerson's 
liiii!\  (oii^Ntsof  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
(he  ^'in   in.  Iklwfird  AVnldo  Kmerson,  was  grad- 

'  uitid  !it  Harvard  t'nlveiHlly  in  1800,  and  Is 
i  I,',  w  a  siiiLL.'isliil  iiracllsuig  pliyslclnn  and  8Ur- 
'  c.'oti  III  ( (Muoid.  The  elilcr  daughter,  Miss 
nien  Is  uninavriod  and  lives  In  the  family  , 
lioiiie  Slid  Is  a  holy  of  mtich  enllure.  Is  an 
It  I've  woiUei-  111  the  rnltiirlnn  Church  and 
"'nil, lav  tIii.mI,  mill  Is  very  htphty  eulocmcd  l« 
tlii'  lo'iiiimiiiltv.  The  jouKKcr  djinghlcr.  Edllh, 
)■.  Uie  wile  ol   Ml.  WUIlani  H.  loibes  of  Mlltou, 

.  M:i«s. 

\!r.  i:iiief:on'.s  first  boot.-— a  thin  volum'*  cn- 
ilili 'I  .\aiiin'- wu'^  i'tibll,slie<l  In  IM.'IO,  the  year 
all' I  ito  toolv  III!  111.-*  rt'flldcnce  at  Concord.  It 
w.i)  .'evenly  erlUulsod  by  some,  warmly  ad- 
'  niirrd  ly  afew.  and  left  unread  by  ino'-.t.  It 
in  ■!(  iv\i;lve  vc  us  to  sell  live  hundred  <-o|)les  ot 

II  I!   rxeiled   a  poslllvo   lnlluene(.,   ucverthe- 
).■-=.   ni'on   American   thought,   and   In  conmic- 
II.  11  Willi  .'-ivoal  adclicBSea   before   literary   so- 
(1,  111-;  u  liii  (i  'i.i.i  foi;,iwcd,  and  tlioreninrkalile  , 
•iild.'  ■'  '  ct'  ir  ih"  •enlor t!i\.-s  nt  OieCanibrlde-(!  ■ 

'i'M  liiiv  ^<  iHiol,  dnlivrred  In  ,luly.  18;i8,  It  niny  , 
I  !■  i:ii,(n  ii"-  marking  the  birth  of  tho  movcmeiii  i 
c '1,111., Illy     liiiDwii     nj     TriinsoeiKlentulIsm— a 
iioMiiU'i,!  "hleli  has  been  r^ii   ocer^slon  of  nils- 
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cisUjiKiinp,  n\u\  often  of  derision,    to  ihr 
s  ol  iiii'ii,  but  whicli  In  n  soleot  (cw  Ims  hnil 


IIIuIcISUJ  11(1111 

111.1(1, 

(lio  I'Dwei  unci  insplrntli'ii  of  n  iilnrtprntJi- 
centi  r\  gospel.  Two  voliiiiifls  of  Atr.  limf  rson's 
lNaa>!>'wL'ii'  jiiil>ll»l»o»l  In  18il  nnil  1844,  and  In  i 
1H4'1  .t  viiluine  of  Ma  Tocms.  IIIm  nil.icnlJnnpovis 
adilrp's'ios  were,  collortcd  nnd  luliitcd  tn 
liiicliii  <l  lit  1844,  llvo  veiii'i  before  they 
wiio  jnililUhod  ilt  tlili  toiuilry;  Car- 
IjIp'h  wnxiu  nnci  eordlal  Indtirsenicui 
liavlnf  hii'ii  tbo  inounji  of  liilVodiicliiB 
KiiK-nion  to  itia  LiiRllib  public.  The  sorvlco 
whicli  {nrlylc  llino  rendered  Kniersoii  tn  tnc- 
lanrt,  llmersoti  rendered  Curlylo  In  tbls  country, 
(ind  had  the  hiiiipine*!  of  Ir.insinlttltig  to  hlin  ii 
Keiif-roiis  sum  oil  Hrcouiil  of  iJio  AJiierlcnn  sale 
M  Ills  wrltliiB!",  brf'iie  I  lie  EnRllRli  edition  lind 
Lroii;:bt  liliu  (iny  peeuiilnrj'  return.  The  Irlciid- 
slilp  l>ot\vetn  Carlylo  aiul  Knicrion  ."iiiriinio;  from 
a  synijuiih  V  of  Inlellcctiinl  trnltn  and  niontnl 
niDoeiso''.  Kueh  wiuinly  admlicd  tno  otlipr. 
Lilt  C;irl>lrs  diiftngely  hoslllc  ftltltndo  tow.iro 
llio  einise  of  liuman  freedom  was  a  sore  oflencc 
to  r.merooii,  not  easily  forgiven.  JJelwccn  tlio 
d.iii-s  of  tlifi  pulille.nilon  of  Ills  two  volumes  of 
K!t«i,iytt,  ICiiicrsoii  was  eiifjnuod  for  two  years  In 
eilliliHf  The  IHat,  tlie  or.x;\n  of  "  tr.inseeiiden- 
»ai '  Ihoiiuli'.  estalillslxHl  In  1«40  and  fur  two 
years  eililed  by  M.irjrarct  Toiler  itlio  Mar- 
(  hlonew  d  Osaolli.  Ii  was  a  quartorly  perloill- 
eal,  niid  lued  four  voarM,  Its  clilcf  contrllinlor3 
belni;  A.  Hionson  Aleoti;,  William  H.  C'haunlnEr,  I 
Tlieodoie  J'arkor  and  fJeorgo  f^lpley.  In  1800 
iVIr.  I'lnei'fipn  iMiblhlied  Ills  "  Kcvncsentallvo 
Mm,"  eomprlsing  a  Bcrles  of  leelnres 
wideli  tind  been  delivered  In  tills  ';Uy, 
The  representative  nier  whoso  work  and 
eli.ii.iclerlstleg  are  dlsennsod  In  the«o  lectures 
an-  riati),  Hwodciiborg,  .Montaigne,  Shakspeare,  \ 
.Niiimiuoii  and  ijoellie.  1  bo  volume  upon  Kng- i 
Ihh  Traits— wliloh  was  never  a  popular  vohnue 
III  Kncland,  by  llio  way-was  publlsbcd  In  I.S50. 
jll.s  tondiici  of  Life,  rontulnlng  essav»  on  Futo, 
rower,  Mealih,  Culture,  Heliavlor',  Worship, 
Considerations  by  ilio  Way,  Hoauty  and  Illu- 
sions, v/as  pnbllslied  In  1800;  and  .<oelety  mid 
Sc'lllude,  contalnlnB  twolvo  cpsays.  In  18r.». 
Two  years  prior  to  the  last  date  his  aceoiid  vol- 
iiMie  ,)f  poems.  May  Hay  and  Other  l'lece«,  was 
piii>lKlied.  Ills  last  volume  of  essays  was  niib- 
llsiud.  under  the  title  Letters  and  Social 
Alms,  In  l;t7r..  Ills  Mrltlncs  slnco  that  daio 
have  lieon  few.  The  Fortuiio  of  tho  llepublic 
w.is  a  leeturo  delivered  at  the  Old  South  Church 
;  >lar<li  .10,  KS7«,  and  published  soon  after;  Tho  I 
fMiverelKiiiy  of  Kthles,  a  highly  Important  «a- 
per  appeared  In  tho  AoWTi  Am'ortcan  llcvicu' \u 


;  a  .,.^";''". ''."''  '''"*"'•    ''•'«   volume  rarnafl- 
Mis  i>i,i,iishcd  in  1874  or  1875,  was  a  eolleetlon 

nmFT.?.*'!l?,T'?"  n""'"",  which  he  edited. 
,"'.r„l'^'   ^^" •'•■*>   ''c  supplied  a  charocterlotlc 


prefaee. 


.Ji'i^  ,"'.',•'!  ?'!"""'<:  "'  ^Ir-   Kmerson-s  life  and 


fri.nd.s,      perforu  liic      ,|„.|V 


I  nrointscs- -whit      aro'    Ihev'     fn      tjil^      chill, 
I  iio\iRele<s,      laMieih".',      nlinles'i      Cain,     the  ' 
I  man   wIid  Iie.iis  only  the  lound  i>t  bis  own  foot-  I 
Rlei>s     In     (ind  s    rcspleiideiit    ernatlon,"      Ills  I 
',earller  wrlMni^s  w,  re  tliouuht  by  some  to  have  ' 

Julrllt   toward  iMiitholsni,  l>ul  lliero  Is  certain- 
f   nothing   of    panlli('l<'in  In   the    words  cllod 
•bove.    'llin  eiliical  element  Is  a  prominent  one 

u  all  of  hl<<  Miillnas,  and  wltti  Ihts  there  Is 
manifest  a  qulok  *,yinpnlhy  with  nf^turo  and 
an  ardont  dpllarhl  in  her  manltestatlons.  Miss 
Bremer  wrote  Of  Mm  as  "the  Worshiper  of 
nature,  who  d'»;s  not  belong  to  any  church,  and 
who  will  not  permit  his  children  to  be  baptized, 
bflculise  ho  consldcis  the  nature  ot  a  ehlla  purer 
than  Is  eommonly  thai  of  a  full-Krown,  sinful 
man."  Hefvrence  has  already  been  made  to 
Cnrlyle's  warn,  admiration  fi^'r  him.  !*iany  of 
the  foremost  thinkers  of  ibo  day  gave  roady 
aeknowledRincnt  of  their  obligations  to  him. 
■Blnis  l-owcll  writes:  "  There  is  no  man 
living  to  whum,  as  a  writer,  so  many  of 
Us  fee!  and  thankfully  nrknowlodce  so  (rrcal 
an  IndcoteducRS  for  ennoMlns  Impulses."  And, 
althouKb  Kmerson's  nielliod  was  essoiitlally 
poetle,  rather  than  seleiillfle  or  systematle.  it  Is  | 
worthy  of  nolo  that  no  eminent  a  Sf'leiitlst  as  | 
Prof,  lyndall  said  of  mm:  "  It  any  one  can  be  i 
said  to  liavu  civcn  the  Impulse  to  my  mind,  it  Is  I 
Emerson.  AVhiucvcr  I  nave  dona  tho  world 
owes  !•  Iilm."  Of  Ills  literary  qualities  Whijiple 
has  well  said:  "  Mr.  ruierson's  writings  have  a 
eliiirm  ultoKeihcr  disconiieeled  witii  the  truth 
or  error  of  his  opinion.  His  wlf,  his  faney,  his 
sharp  Inslifbt,  lus  terse  expression,  tho  extreme 
subtlety  of  nis  eoneeptlon  of  beauty,  tho  oddity 
of  many  of  his  tlliistrattons,  the  fpilet  fearless- 

fiess  of  Ills  dehanoc  ot  eonvriitlonalism  and  the 
ndlvldiiallty  whleh  pervades  nil  give  an  Inlei- 
Pfit  to  bis  coibposlMuns,  apart  from  the 
questionable  notions  of  theolopy  or  metaphys- 
ics, soiK'tv  or  eovernmcnt,  which  they  api>ear 
to  convey."  llpcardlnc  tlio  lniportai,co  of 
his  Work  as  a  lecturer  bis  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Uronson  Aleoll,  has  said  that  ho  "made 
the  American  lecture,"  and  U  Is  certain  that  de- 
Uebted  audiences  always  crowded  to  hear  him, 
tbouch  perhaps  It  Is  not  quite  so  certain  that 
tlioy  understood  him.  As  Alcott  said  of  hlin. 
With  IV  touch  of  humor,  "his  logic  was  eood,  if 
VOU  could  ftnd  if ,  but  ■^omethlnp;  like  the  loprlc 
of  a  Ralaxy  of  stars."  .Mr.  r^iucrson  deserved 
the  credit  which  Alcott  ),'ave  blm,  its  an  original  ■ 
cnator  of  American  literature.  "The  main 
secret  of  his  success,"  said  Alcott,  "Is  his  diary 
or   common-place    book.     Continually    Intcrro- , 

f;ntini!  nature,  ho  puts  down  lier  dally  teach- 1 
ncB,  fobls  away  for  future  use  her  germs  of 
thought  and  Illustration.  When  a  visitor  comes 
he  tests  his  (luallty,  draws  out  the  best  that  Is 
in  Iilm  and  puis  It  down.  VlsUlnt;  a  nniseum  or 
a  gallery,  the  diary  and  pencil  are  brought  out 
—reading  books,  and  reading  through  only  tho 
very  few,  he  sips  from  others  hero  and  there. 
Hut  the  vital  thoughts  that  kindle  his  own 
tJiought  go  into  Mie  note-book,  Indexed,  in  some 
way  for  use." 

>Ir.  Kmerson  was  possessed  of  warm,  patriotic 
■impulses,  as  was  shown  by  his  attitude  during 
the  anti-slavery  acliallon,  and  by  frequent  pub- 
lished and  spoken  utterances -notably  by  a 
speech  which  ho  made  at  Concord  when  the 
news  came  of  the  assault  upon  Sumner.  Of  his 
poems,  the  best  known  aro  those,  like  the  Con- 
cord Odo  of  1807,  and  the  Hoston  Hymn  of 
1803,  whleh  breathe  an  Intense  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. Some  of  his  poems,  It  must  bo  conlessed, 
arc  bard  readlnc,  harder  even  than  his  prose, 
for  Ids  hatred  of  all  eon  ventlonallsins  made  blm 
Impatient  Ot  tho  restraint  of  form:il  verse.  In 
some  of  bis  poems,  however,  are  to  be  found 
some  lovely  pictures  of  nature,  as  fur  example, 
in  this  from  nlay  Day: 

Ahl  well  I  iiihifl  (lie  ral<>n(li\r, 

Fiilthfiil  tliroiiKii  a  thini5iin<l  yrars. 

Of  llic  iHiinleil  rn -c  of  llowpri, 

I'xscl  to  (lavs,  ex;i<  I  to  Ikhiib, 

t'otinlert  oil  Ihn  f  ii.i.'lou>  iltil  -' 

Villi  tiroldoroil  ,:oi11.'h'  «ir(i». 

1  kiio«  til"  iitily  iilnwui.li! 

Of  lli(f  pun.  liial  loiihim  b.iilc, 

On  llicli  dill'  ,l;iy8,  ot  ihc  lil.ilj. 
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I  iiimKi'd  lliein  yostcrnium, 

A  tlorK  of  finches  diirtinn 

Jtpiii'iUli  llie  cry^tnl  nrrli, 

J'lpliiS  ii»  they  flow  b  ni.irrli— 

ilcllki'  the  "110  they  iipo.l  In  pnitliig 

LhsI  yoRr  from  V""  "•'>''  o  l^ircli; 

l>iii>ky  Hpitrrows  In  ii  cruwil, 

I>lvlni(,  iliirtlii;!  nortliwnrd  fico, 

HiiililiTiily  t>*louk  tlicin  nil, 

K.very  oiio  to  Ills  hulc  In  tlio  \v(\)!, 

Or  t<>  Ins  niclio  in  tlionpvlo  in'i?. 

I  Rri-olwltli  Ji)v  llii-  clioinl  tnillu 

t'rmli  from  uulnis  nnd  Cnbn'n  cnne:*. 

l»c»t  KOins  ot  Nfttnro.'g  cttbinel, 

Willi  ilewi  of  trop'.o  nioiiitiiij  wot, 

llvlovcil  pf  clilUlron,  Ixiids  lunl  Spring, 

O  birtli",  yonr  pcrforl  vlrliio;'  lirlna, 

Vour  toiig.  yonr  terms,  yonr  rh\llimic  digit 

Vonr  mniuuis  for  llio  heart's  (iPil^lit 

Nestle  lu  lidl(?u,  or  tiarn,  or  roof, 

Ilere  woavc  yonr  chiinilier  wontlior-prcof, 

ForRH c  (Mir  Iirtrnis  iiiiil  oondoiniiul 

io  niiin,  ns  to  n  liilibor  Irleinl. 
ml,  Koiiorons,  touch  his  n\\  k«  at  J  \nco 
Coniiinc  riiul  jirohlty  lunl  ^;^n■■l•.  ^ 

In  November,  1877,  llie  Uliininl  of  the  r.nlln 
Scliool  met  locelebrnto  tlio  ccntiMiiilal  nniilver- 
savy  of  tlie  reoponltm  of  tlic  schuol  by  Aliisinr 
Ixjvcll,  after  the  evaciialloii  ol  Iloston  by  llic 
lliitlsli,  Mr.  KmcrsoM's  speccli  upon  tbiit  orct- 
8lon  liuci  so  stronc  «  personal  unit  lilsturlol 
Interest  that  wo  givo  It  entire:  ^ 

I  dare  not  Htlemjit  to  sav  anythliiRlo  you,  bf- 
causo.  In  tny  old  ajin,  I  am  fov^ettlnt*  llie  word 
that  I  should  Btieak.  1  can't  remember  any- 
body's nnnio,  not  even  >ny  reeollectlons  of  the 
Latin  Fchool.  I  ha>o,  therefore,  guarded  ajjalnsif 
absolute  silence  by  brlnelncr  yon  a  fow  rcmltils- 
cenecs  whieli  1  havo  written.  (Applanso.) 
AVIien  I  entere<l  tlio  I.alln  School,  nlno  or  ten 
years  old,  Mllli.im  1>lp:eIow  was  master.  The 
sehoolliou'ic  was  very  old  and  shabby,  and  U 
was  doelded  to  null  it  down  and  rebuild  It  on 
llio  .same  ground.  In  wlntertnt!  the  '!cholar8 
were  removed  to  the  old  wooden  blo>  k  on  the 
Alllld.-im,  and  soon  after  to  a  loft  on  I'cmber- 
ton  Hill.  You  need  not  seek  for  the  places,  for 
you  cannot  hnd  thtin.  One  w.is  where  the 
Iloston  nnd  Malno  depot  now  Htands,  and 
the  other  was  where  Peoilay  t»  IJulldlnj;  stood, 
now  called  Iremont  row.  \\  c  are  now  eomlnq 
to  the  new  schooP.ionse,  rebuilt  whom  the 
I'drUer  House  now  standa.  In  Mr.  William 
Uluelows  rclcn  the  boys  discovered  his  habit  of 
drlnklUK.  and  one  day  when  ho  was  glrlnB 
orders  to  the  boys  on  one  side  of  the  school 
tbero  wast  a  sudden  shout  from  the  opposite 
side.  He  turned  around  amar.cd  to  thorn,  and 
Instantly  the  l>oys  on  the  eastern  side  roared 
aloud.  1  Lave  ncvfr  kPown  any  rebellion  llke^ 
tills  In  the  Ensllsb  schools  to  snrp&as  It  I  thtnit 
the  school  waa  immediately  dlamlssed,  and  I 
think  Mr.  BIgelow  did  not  enter  the  school 
ayaln.  1  remember  that  on  the  followlug  morn- 
liifj  the  prayer  was  simply  these  words: 
"  I'uthcr.  forglvo  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
thev  do."  A  few  days  afterward  the  Hehool 
Commlltee,  Mr.  Bullincli,  tl»9  famou.i  architect 
who  built  our  State  House  and  the  Copttol  at 
Waslilngton,  Air.  Thachcr,  Mr.  WelU,  and  the 
rcH  of  the  couiraltlee  If  tht-e  were  more,  ot 
tiielr  friend."",  canto  ti>  school  an.*  introduced  Mr. 
Henjamln  Oould  as  the  now  master.  Mr. 
'jrhaeher  addressed  us,  and  eifpicsscd  every 
conlldence  In  tlio  hlgn  merit  of  Mr.  Oonid 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  congrata- 
lated  tnc  boys  upon  Ids  apiiolntmoiit.  Ai  soon 
as  the  coinmUtee  loolf  their  lials  and  turned  Ihs 
tloor,  tlio  boys  becan  to  bu//.  their  opinions  ol 
the  now  master  In  low  tones.  Mr.  flould  turned 
tirouiid  to  them  and  lifted  his  Aiiije.r  to  eota- 
ir.and  silence,  v.lilch  was  Instantly  obeyd,  and 
from  that  moment,  ho  ruled.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent mauter  and  loved  a  good  scholar,  ainl 
waked  Ills  amliltlon.  Frederick  I'ori-lval  I.e\- 
erett  was  at  the  head  of  my  class,  and  Ions  af 
terward  the  mast(>r  of  the  school.  William  Ko*- 
ter  Otis,  son  ot  Harrison  Oray  (His.  wtis  anotlier 
memUor  of  the  class,  (icorge  A.  Oils,  Kdwaid 
O.  I.orlnir,  now  Judge  at  Wuslnnnton,  John 
t»ardncr,  Theodore  HussoU  of  Cambridge  -these 
namos  uro  still  known  to  joii.  Mr.  Ciould  In  liU 
tlrst  year  wakeii  tho  ambition  of  the  boys  to 
loumf  a  school  library,  which  was  iiamcdlately 
set   on    foot   and   j:rpw    rapidly.      Mr,    Uould 


valu(!d  good  Hpcaking,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  dovotcd  to  It.  He  waUcd  the 
ambition  of  tiie  lioys  to  do,  H  did  not  forget 
Ids  scholars  when  they  rntercfl  college,  l)ul 
cahie  to  SCO  them  there,  an<l  espodully  if  lie 
found  that  they  worn  losing  cround  in  any  do- 
iiartnicntof  study.  Mr.  Oould  one  day  informed 
llie  Holiool  that  there  was  a  rumor  tiial  the 
Hritisli  Oo\ernmcnt  was  going  to  send  a  Imfltilo 
Meet  to  Iloston  liarbor,  and  that  a  Kentleman 
had  desired  tliut  tho  boys  of  the  school  sliould 
give  one  dav  to  assist  In  throwing  up  <lcfcnces 
OH  Noddio  Islainl,  and  that  all  .lO  were  ready 
and  wllKng  to  go  sliouki  be  ai  llio  lioltom  ot 
Hanover  street  the  next  day  at  nlno  o'clock, 
when  a  liotl  wouM  bo  in  walling  to  carry  thein 
to  tiie  Island.  'Iiie  whole  school  went.  1  wcni 
(appiauHCi;  inil  Icontcssthal  I  can't  romiimbcr 
I  a  Nirok"  ol  work  (lauchleii  wivleii  I  or  my 
«.  iiv.M)i.n'iiii«»  .ivi  (iniidlslicd.    (Iteiiewoit  laujjli 

ti.)  Whether  the  news  of  tills  action  on  tho 
it  of  the  l.allii  Hchool  reiched  Kncland  and 
cldcil  lliclr  (Jovernment  to  suo  for  ponce,  I 
vo  never  Jo.irncd  (Anplanso  and  lanclitcr. > 
In  Ilmire,  Air.  JCinorsoii  was  slender,  with  a 
r|UlQt  .-iiul  nulilo  alri  his  loalnros  wtiro  strongly 
marl'. id,  and  lils  hair,  \;lilU  ago  whUened  it, 
wap  dark,  ills  cyo  was  cleir  and  briaht,  ana 
liad  a  pleasant  vot  Bcorclilng  exprossloii.  Ho 
usually  enjoyed  »;ood  hcollli,  and  seemed  to 
havo  but  liltle  utidcrstandlng  of  (he  iiliy-leal 
inflrniltles  ot  otliors;  in  certain  woll-Unown 
l|as«agcfl  of  ills  osaayn  he  wrote  with  c()nleiii)it 
and  strong  robui.o  of  peoiilo  who  make  tlndr 
allmcnls  a  Buldec'..  of  converKallou.  .Some  one, 
once  wrliiiig  oMib  appearance  on  tho  locturo 
platform,  rcniarkoi^  fiial  one  of  his  great  attrae-  , 
iloiis  as  a  lecturer  Cfnslsicd  In  tiic  perfect  liar- 
niony  lietween  his  kciiIus  and  his  external 
presence  nnd  exprert.slon.  "  His  euiinlcnanee  In 
of  sereno  niul  intcll'>ctuiil  bcaury,  throiir;li 
which  tlie  iiilnd  Rhiin-s  like  llt:ht  through  a 
slab  of  thin  alabaster;  his  manner  is  oltnido 
and  dlirnUlcdj  and  hi.-*  voice,  of  naturally 
line  tniality,  lias  been  i\o  HklUfuUy  trained 
thai  all  aomblance  ot  art  1-  lost.  His  reading  ot 
poetry  Is  especially  admirable— as  far  as  iio.i- 
.slble  removeil  from  speiilh-.y  or  decdamalion, 
and  yet  l>rlnginir  out  compl-dciy  every  libWIen 
sliaito  of  meaning  and  every  delicate  grace  of 
expression."  This  dcserliUlon  of  him  remained 
esscnilnlly  true  <lown  to  his  latest  ap|iear:cnee 
in  ))ubllc,  though,  as  tho  tnllrmltlis  of  ace 
grew  upon  him,  his  oyc  was  less  clear.  ;iiid  a 
cert.iin  dr(>ainin089  and  ab^?nt  inlmicdncs'j 
wore  apparent,  lie  has  bet-n  aware  of  the, 
chant,'!;  In  hlmsulf,  and,  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
several  years  ac<>,  ho  wrote:  "Old  !i;»e  lias 
rushed  upon  mo  in  tho  last  year,  and  Mod  my 
tongue  and  hid  inv  momovy,  and  Ihiis  m.-ido  It 
n  «ltity  to  stay  at  home." 

Tills  notice  of  tho  distlntrnished  thlnlrer  ;ind 
wriior  cannot  be  olnscd  more  tUtliiLdy  iliu.i  Uy 
tpiotlng  llio  tribute  paid  to  him  by  lii»  vencru- 
ble  friend  Alcott  In  liH  recently  pnbiiahed  vol- 
time  of  "Sonnets  and  Canzonet ■<:  '^ 

Mlsfoilniio  1.1  lii\T(<  llvort  not  knnnli;.;  llio-; 

'I  \seio  not  l(ti;h  llvnm,  nor  to  nolii>»l  imhI, 

Who,  (Iwolllnu  near,  .i.-arni-il  nul  outiiru  . 

It'.ch  lnoniislit|i'H  orn.imoni  lli.il  '<'..ll  ililli  I' :.'! 

To  llie  U*  innTiiiinii o  (iint  |iioiiriol-. . 

I  hy  followMiiii)  wnn  my  cnlMH".  imMii  fii»i  'I . 

Ilv  llir  liaml  llioil  toolt'i't  mo.  iiml  ilnlil  '  iiii'Ii'"  '  '>\ 

■|o  InliiH  mo  uralBli'.ov.iv  liilo  M.v  f  I'l  ►iil!  i; 

Aim  llli-loir;  hnffi  il  l»'i'u  I.U:li  i  ■'iiMilmi''ni 

I'.v  lli.il  til  li;ive  t)i'  '11  known,  ^ii-'l  lliv  fiii  ml    I  vie  I. 

(;ivon  til  laro  llmiiclu  Hpil  t""'  I'.'inl".';  ''"''ii- 

Willi-.!  lit  iiw  ^iiniiK  an  iiimi'l  on  m.'  Kiml  'h. 

IVria  I  llio.  ihen.  thus  ImumtciI  .slill  to  liu 

A  BCholftr  la  thy  uiilvors.iy. 
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'     HALPII  W A  1.1)0  KMEHSOX. 
So  uroat  M  man   a.^  Idnorsoii  lu'cds  to 
be   uiuler>looil,   wljuli    i-»    (iiur  jii.-^lico 


iiiul  lar  i^n'iiti'i-  i>n.''','  timn  ;i!l  I'KiqiR'iit  j 
atliiiir:iluiii  fur  liis  life  and  work  ciin  Ix-j 
or  u'i'iill''  iii"nitiiii:^ovi!r  the  Icrininatioii 
of  hi-<  iil.}.-ical  lilt;  oiii'Iit  to  lie.  Nor 
will  it  do  lo  proijotiiicc;  liiin  our  ijrciato^l 
philovophcr  or  our  ])rofoiiiidt'-t  tliliikcr, 
for  (rue  thoUL.'h  it  be  it  ini,dit  forsooth 
be  slii:lit   iiraisci  and   iiiMilliciciit.     One 


might  nnlucc  his  essnys  and  poems  to 
sunmiarios,  and  classify  these  as  ethical, 
philosopliical,  poetical,  social,  and  prac- 
tical. But  this  catalogue  would  be  nn 
impcrliucnre.  Mr.  Kmcrson  never  un- 
dertook  to  enlarge  the  field  of  knowledge 
or  to  rearrnntrc  it  under  more  suitable 
aspects.  lie  is  not  merely  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge,  an  encyclopjedia,  a  guide 
to  wisdom,  and  a  philosopher.  He  is  a 
fresh,  cool  fountain  fron»  which  one 
may  draw  inde(iuitoly  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  one's  mind,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  is  slutlled  most  and 
best  when  men  and  women  of  mind 
pa33  through  a  crisis,  leaving  conven- 
tionality behind  and  trying  hardest  to 
get  at  the  real  truth  of  life  and  all  its 
overpowering  significance.  Hence 
Emerson  fonns  an  epoch  in  so  many 
lives  which  turn  to  him  as  the  Germans 
turn  to  the  Grst  part  of  Faust,  and  all 
readers  of  English  to  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. "When  Emerson  entered  the 
world  with  his  "Nature,"  his  "Ameri- 
•'can  Scholar,"  and  his  lectures,  gray 
I  men  were  puzzled,  but  their  children 
understood  the  sago  seer,  and  where 
;they  did  not  understand,  they  were  yet 
sure  of  profit,  help,  and  inspiration. 

ilr.  Emerson  is  probably  the  most 
philosophical  mind  and  temper  of  this 
century,  though  ho  never  reached  the 
supreme  rest  of  the  solitary  giant  Spi- 
noza, and  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
professed  philosophers  like  Flchte  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  made  systems' 
that  reproduce  the  cosmos  or  fair 
world  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  Mrr 
Emerson  did  much  better  work,  for  he 
drew  as  it  were  the  quintessence  and 
very  spirit  out  of  God's  world,  and  gave 
it  freely,  lavishly,  exultingly  to  all 
comers.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  read 
him  with  the  intellect  alone,  or  with 
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reason  alone,  or  with  iho  fir|5nlif^08>  or 
with  sweet  imagination.  lU*  is  jtnore 
substantial  than  all  that,  add  the  wholei 
reader  must  surrender  fo  Ma  lmgo9<  Qt 
ho  will  fall  to  get  all  that  Is  tlicrc,  For 
the  same  reason,  neither  the  poet  alone, 
nor  the  philosopher  alone,  nor  the  man 
of  the  world  alone,  and  least  of  all  the 
analylst  alone,  can  do  Emerson  justice, 
try  him  as  he  mny,  for  the  philosophi- 
cal reader  Is  suddenly  carried  away  by 
a  graceful  fancy,  and  the  poet  con- 
founded b^-  a  dry  remark  on  business, 
while  the  poor  analyst  is  mocked  and 
laughed  at  as  would  bo  the  chemist  who 
undertook  to  analyze  the  flavor  ot  the 
violet  and  reduce  It  to  a  formula. 
There  is  more  in  Emerson  than  truth, 
fancy,  profundity  aud  daring  courage; 
ho  has  life,  nature,  mind,  and  correctly 
assumes  that  neither  arc  our  minds  a, 
measure  of  the  world,  nor  have  we 
begun  to  reach  the  whole  of  truth  or 
the  sum  total  of  what  is  in  nature,  in 
life  and  in  ourselves. 

A  reader  familiar  with  Emerson 
might  go  on  almost  indelinitely,  remark- 
ing that  he  must  be  read  synthetically, 
not  analytically,  precisely  as  good  fruit 
should  bo  eaten,  and  not  cut  with  an 
iron  knife,  or  talked  about.  The  sys- 
tem makers  and  the  methodical  people 
might  Ite  warned  not  to  clas.sify  Emer- 
son, to  label  him,  or  to  measure  hini  by 
any  standard,  be  it  critical  or  intuitive. 
And  yet  he  is  ncitlier  a  mere  phenom- 
enoa  that  appears  and  vanishes  Ilka  a 
meteor  or  a  comeT,  nor  simply  a  nou- 
racnon,— a  riddle  that  dulies  our  inlelli- 
genco  and  refuses  to  answer  our  long- 
ing (juestums.  He  is,  lo  the  contrary,  I 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  antecedent 
causes,  of  his  environmeiit,  of  his  own 
will  and  work,  aud,  in  a  word,  a  great 
literary  character,  hardly  less  the  crea- 
tor than  the  creature  of  his  time,  his 
country  and  his  birthplace,  Boston. 
Viewed  historically  and  biograpliic.ally, 
the  great  author — the  greatest  in  our  na- 
tional literature — becomes  at  once  har- 
monious and  like  a  stream  of  ^vhich  wo 
know  the  origin,  the  course  of  youth, 
the  rich  progress  of  deep  and  calm  ful- 
Jiess,  and  now  the  end  in  the  ocean  of 
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philosophical  set,  or  aiiy  group,  however 
much  of  lionor  ntiH  comfort  it  ofTored. 
Hence  he  Is  not  the  property  of  any 
class,  but  our  cominou  possession  and 
our  national  glory,  whose  M'orda  read 
like  the  great  Icdj^cr  entries  of  our  mer- 
cliants,  wliosc  acts  betray  the  shrewd- 
ness and  prudence  of  the  typical  Mew- 
Euglander,  and  whose  words  are  the 
outcome  of  our  national  development,—' 
our  joy,  our  honor,  and  witlml  a  part  of 
every  line  American,  so  that  his  axioms 
and  surprises  of  IHIO  have  become  our 
proverbs  of  1SS:».  ]f  one  wish  to  have 
the  summary  and  quintessence  of  this 
new  continent  and  its  pcoi)l(*,  their 
thought  and  the  very  spirit  of  modern 
Xcw  England,  it  is  all  in  Kmerson,  of 
waom  only  the  mortal  frame  can  be  de- 
stof^ecTby  the  angeldeath. 

MR.  EMERSON  DEAD^ 

HfS  J>ECEASJB  AT  BIS  HOXn  JN 
CONCORD  LAST  BVENLSCk, 


Eh  nimeM  of  %  "W'^lt  from  A<rat«  Pimo- 
luonla— Tb«   IJtit   Hoar*   of  Life  Vnoon- 

i  feclout  — Death  Sadden  and  Poaoofol  — 
Sketeh  of  HU  Llfo  and  C«r«or. 


nrROV  OU*  BPIOIIL  OOmKUrOMDIUTTj 

CoKcoHD,  Ma)^.,  April  27,  1M2.— Mr.  Ralpn 
Waldo  Emerson  died  at  ten  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock  this  eTcniriK.  His  disease  Rsnuiued  a 
rnort)  acute  form  this  rooming,  but  was  not  so 
threutiTilnp  ao  to  cau«e  Rcriuus  alann.  Dr.  Itit- 
nam  ot  lUiston,  who  had  been  with  him  daring; 
the  night,  went  bock  to  }ioston  with  the  Inten- 
se'>o[_jreturnln£joj^oncord  on  the  late  train 
toiileht.  Abont  noon  Mr.  Kincr»oir  began  to  ex- 
perience Increased  difflctUty  in  breathlnR,  and  to 
suffer  pain,  which  coon  (crew  so  Intense  that 
ether  wae  admluistcred  him.  From  the  early 
I>art  of  the  afternuoii  untU  his  death  he  was  kpi>t 
!  continually  under  the  Inducnce  of  ethtr,  and 
I  while  unconscious  of  pain  or  of  liU  surrounain>'S, 
he  passed  quietly  nwuy.  It  was  appimut  soverul 
hours  be/ore  his  death  that  the  crisis  was  near  at 
hand.  At  about  six  o'clock  .Jnd|;o  K.  K.  Hour, 
who  Has  for  many  yearn  bcfo  a  close  friend 
of  ilr.  Emerson  and  of  his  family, 
was      sutniuonert       to      the      hou«'e.  Jiul^-e 

Kcyet,  In.  Emerson's  fatUor-ln  law,  wxs  alno 
.  present,  and  the  foUowliu;  iiiemlters  of  the 
faiuUy,  all  or  Mrhom  have  been  in  constant  at, 
tendance  since  his  first  lllnos:  Mr-".  Lmerson, 
the  wife  of  thedylnj;  man;  .Mi^s  Klltn  Eiiier«(iii, 
one  of  the  dauj^hters;  Dr.  F.inenton,  tho  son,  ;iiul 
his  wife,  and  Charles  Enicrion,  a  nephew.  During 
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the  evening  the  utmost  anx  lety  wa«  »ett.  !)r.  l;uier- 
son,  Lis  mother  and  sWter  and  the  nurso  were  by 
the  patient's  bedside  watclilnj;  and  mlnlsterlni: 
to  the  uuconsclous  va"''"t.  Tim  other 
relatives  and  freluds  were  tn  -tlio  ait- 
tlnit-room  below.  At  a  quarter  before 
nine  Dr.  Emerson  ourno  down  st.ilrs  an<l 
announced  tlmt  tliere  was  lioix^  that  the  pulse 
had  fallen  from  1 10  to  I'.'ii,  and  was  Nieiuly  and 
rejruliir,  oud  that  tlio  patient  w.-vs  restlni:  (pilc-tly 
and  t'UMlly.  The  doctor  thought  the  crisis  would 
soon  be  p.issed  and  ho  was  euiouriureil  to  lulievc 
that  his  father  mlKht  hve.  Tlio  doi  lor  tUeu  at 
once  returned  to  the  sick-room,  and  in  three  or 
four  minutes  came  back  with  tlio  si.iniluu  lutel- 
llKcnco  of  death,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  led  on 
the  Unitarian  church  "jr.tn  Ui  toll  iht> 
sad  newtj  for  which  the  community  had 
been  anxiously  walling  since  nli;lilfall.  The  cau-e 
of  Air.  Emerson'M  death  was  acute  piieiiinonia. 
Ho  had  been  conllned  to  his  house  for  just  a 
week,  and  had  been  considered  serlouoly  nick 
since  Saturday  last.  His  IllueHs  was  not  deemed 
critical  till  yesterday,  althoti^h  the  chances  bare 
all  along  beeu  rctcarded  as  ajrainst  his  recovery. 
prlncipAlly,  however,  on  account  of  his  ai:e.  Nk 
straURCr  could  have  vlsiU'd  Concord  durin;:  tlii? 
past  week  and  luct  the  people  there  without 
being  Impressed  with  the  esteem  In  which  Mr. 
Emerson  was  held  by  his  neltrhl.or-!.  Tiny  not 
only  respected  and  reverenced  him,  but  tlicy 
lovod  him.  Jlen,  women  and  even  lit t la  chil- 
dren spoke  tenderly  of  him  and  expressed 
earnest  solicitude  as  to  his  condltlnu.  ills 
death  will  bo  regarded  as  a  personal  loss  by  many 
for  whoiu,  although  lie  could  not  call  thnu  by 
name,  he  oIw.itb  had  a  pleasaut  sniUo  and  friend- 
ly uod  as  he  passed  them  tipon  his  familiar  walks. 
I'uUllc  funeral  serTlces  will  be  held  In  the  UnU 
tarlan  church  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  half-jiast 
three  o'clock,  and  the  remains  will  bo  burled  iu 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  in  Concord. 


Hailg  (Eocning  STvaucllcr. 

Friday,  April  38,  1882. 


RALPH     WALDO     EMERSON. 


His  Death  at  his  Home  In  Concord 
Last  Eveulnjj. 


A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Workfi— His 
Connection  with  the  Transcendental 
Movement—His  Lectures  in  America 
and  England—His  Home  Life  and 
His  Literary  Methods. 


Knlph  Waldo  F:incrson  died  at  his  homo  in 
(.'oncord  last  evening,  at  ton  miniitcs  before 
iiino  o'clock.  Mr.  Emcrsou  took  a  sorere  cold 
on  Wefliie-sday  last,    wlieii,    attracted  b,jr  tlie 
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Pr.  Kmerson  came  down  sIrIn  and  aonoiiDced 
tliat  there  was  hope;  that  the  pulse  had  fallon 
from  14"  to  V20,  and  was  steady  and  regular, 
and  that  the  patient  was  resting  quietly  and 
easily.    The  doctor  thought  the  crisis  would 
soon  be  passed  aud  ho  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  his  fatlier  m)(jht  live.    The  doctor  then  at 
ouoe  Toturncd  to  the  sickroom,  and  In  three  or 
four  uiiDutcs  came  back  with  the  startling  Intet- 
liqence  of  death.    The  sad  news  was  announced 
to  tlic  coiutuiiuity  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell  on 
the  Initariim  Church.    Throughout  Mr.  Emer- 
I  SODS  iliucss  U)e  sympathy  and  anxiety  ot  his 
ncigliljors  have  been  most  touching  and  Impres- 
sive testimonials  to  the  general  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held.    Public  funeral  services  will  be 
hold  ill  lliP  Unitarian  Church  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  balf-past  throe  o'clock,  and  the  remains 
nil!  lie  hurieil  in  tho  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  in 
Concord. 

The  Puritau  aucestry  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emsr- 
son  has  often  been  asserted  In  connection  with 
hii  intellectual  develo^^mcdt.  Eicht  genera- 
tions of  ministers,  all  notable  for  their  culture 
and  their  advanced  po<:ition3  in  the  religious 
moTcments  ot  the  times,  preceded  him.  His 
geucalo^T  has  been  traced  back  to  the  begln- 
ning  ot  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Robert 
Bulkeley,  one  of  those  stalwart  English 
barons  who  wre<;ted  3Iagna  Cbarta  from 
King  John.  In  direct  lino  from  bim  was 
Peter  Culkeley  who,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure ol  Anhbishop  Land,  through  his  pro- 
nonoced  Poritan  tendencies,  emigrated  to  Am- 
erica in  J&'U,  and  in  tbe  following  year  wa.«  one 
ot  the  fir»t  settlers  of  Concord,  then  Mnsketa- 
qald.  He  was  pastor  of  tbe  Concord  Church,  an 
eloquent  and  scholarly  man,  and,  according  to 
CottuD  3fatber,  had  "a  competently  good  stroke 
at  latin  poetry."  In  1659 he  was  succcerlcd  by 
liis  son  Edward,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
became  the  second  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  £mer« 
souof  Mendon,  in  1065.  The  Emerson  family 
was  a  very  honorable  one  of  Durham  or  York, 
a  member  o(  it  being  knighted  by  Henry  YllC 
It  lia<l  looo  be^n  a  family  of  ministers.  Thomas 
Emerson,  o!  fp^wicb,  came  to  America  aliont  the 
rear  It;;;.j,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family, 
in  iliis  conntry.  His  grandson  Edward/ 
bora  in  Concord  in  ICTO,  ,  married  Rer 
l)ecca  Waldo,  of  Chelmaford,  in  1007,  one  Of 
a  faaiily  of  London  raerchnnt^,  de3:codod 
from  a  stock  of  the  Waldenses.  William 
r.ujersoii,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  pastor  of 
the  CoDcerl  Church  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
I^evolutionary  Wnr,  and  on  the  Sunday  before 
tlie  British  soldiers  marched  Into  Concord 
preadie'l  a  famous  sermon  on  "Resistance  to 
tyrauii  iu  obe(lkn.;o  to  God,"  -'.13  after vranls 
served  with  tJie  array  at  Ticonderoga.  His  son, 
also  named  William,  graduated  at  Harvard  In 
t7H!t,aiii,i^n  years  later,  became  pastor  of  the 
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First  Church  (I'nlt.-trian),  in  Boston.    He  was 
iMi((.(i  ns  a  w Titer  and  pulpit  orator.    Ho  died  In 
IHIl,  liavlnj:  a  widow  and  five  sous,  ot  wlioin 
ltali)h  Waldo, liorn  In  Boston,  Mny  25,  1803,  was 
tlie-  sceoiHl.    Emerson's  mother  was  a  devout 
aud  sincere  woman.    To  her  and  to  his  nuut, 
MlsM  Mary  I'.mcisou,  ho  owed   the  boiiofllsota 
carpfid  mid  cuiinclontlous  training.    At  the  age 
of    eight    he    enlero<l    tiio    public    grammar 
mIiooI,   and  soon   after  tho    Latin    school;  rt 
translation    in   terso    from    tho    lifth    bucolic 
ot  VirRtl,  written  by  him  at  tho  ago  of  eleven, 
liii.s   been   preserved.    The    gentle   disposition 
cliuractoristic  of  Ills  later  years  was  conspicuous 
i'l  liis  yonlh.    One  of  his  schoolmates  at  this 
lime  has  described  him  a«  "angelic  and  remark- 
able. "    At  tho  aRo  of  fourteen,  Ralph  Waldo 
r.iiierson  cDtere<i  Harvard   College.     Edward 
I-vcretl  was  then  professor  ot  Greek  literature, 

and  among  the  other  professors  were  Edward 
Cbannlng  and  Ticknor.  In  tb^  same  class  with 
Emerson  was  Joslah  Quincy,  and  In  college  dur- 
ing his  conrse  were  Nathaniel  Bowdltch  and 
George  Ripley.  During  his  first  yaar  in  college 
he  was  tbe  "president's  freshman,"  running  on 
his  errands  and  making  his  announcemouts  for 
him.  He  has  been  described  as  being  then  "a 
slender,  delicate  youth,  younger  than  most  ot 
his  classmates,  aud  ot  a  sensitive,  retlriug  na- 
tiuo."  He  received,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  tmt  little  instruction  or  criticism 
from  his  professors  that  was  of  value  to  him. 
His  favorite  study  was  Greek,  and  his  tratii- 
latlons  ot  the  classical  authors  were  uoat 
and  happy.  In  mathematics  ho  could  make  no 
headway,  and  iu  philosophy  ho  did  not  get  on 
very  well.  Ho  was  a  great  reador,  and  studied 
much  outside  of  the  prescribed  course.  Even 
on  entering  coliogo  lie  was  well  read.  His 
special  favorites  were  the  old  English  poets  and 
dramatist^,— Montaigne  and  Shakespeare.  He 
early  discovered  that  Shakcsponre  was  full  ot 
Interest,  and  he  became  very  familiar  with  tho 
great  poet.  He  won  prizes  In  declamation,  but 
showed  greatest  excellence  in  composition,  his 
essays  being  regarded  as  of  marked  merit.  He 
was  the  class-day  poet,  and  at  commencement 
took  part  in  a  conference  on  John  Knox.  After 
gradnation  he  assisted  bis  brother  for  a  time  in 
ayoimg  ladles'  school  which  tbe  latter  had 
established  in  Boston.  In  1823  he  began  the 
study  of  theology,  but  4ld  not  enter  the  Di\  ioity 
School,  although  be  attended  many  lectures 
there.  At  this  time  he  came  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Channing. 

IN  THK  MINISTRY.  ' 

In  182«  be  was  "aporobated  to  preach"  by  the 
Middlesex  Association  of  Ministers,  but  his 
health  failed  and  be  was  obliged  to  pass  tke  win- 
ter in  the  South,  where  be  preaciied  several 
times  in  Charleston  and  other  places.    Return- 
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slavery  aRitators.  On  buiiday,  M:iy  3!*.  is:n, 
Samuel ''.  Miiy  delivered  an  an«l-slnvery  lecture 
in  LJH  cLnrcli,  aud  Arnold  HulTtiin  spako  there 
in  favor  of  cinancipatioti,  December  l(i,  13'V2. 
Altlioni;li  ICniersoii's  piiloit  career  promised  in 
be  sueeessful  in  every  way,  ho  rosijine'l  his  place 
in  is.'lL',  anil  Rra'tually  withdrew  froai  minis 
tevial  labor.  A  reeeut  writer  says  of  this  stop: 
"lie  bad  car'y  aeocpteti  a  form  of  thou(;bt  which 
was  not  poimlar.  which  n»oro  or  less  put  him 
outside  the  traditions  of  the  chureh;  so  that  the 
cause  ^bich  led  to  this  action  may  be  found  in 
his  adoption  of  an  ideal  philosophy  and  a  purely 
spiritual  interp'-ctation  of  relit;ii)n.  The  inline- 
dliite  cause  wa  bis  disinclination  to  conduct  tlie 
usual  'conunuuiuM  service.'  I'hn  true  commu 
ni(Ui  was  to  his  mind  purely  spiritual,  while  tiiit 
eominoTilv  obsf-rvcd  he  felt  had  no  sam-tion  In 
the  New  Tesu\iut-ni,  Yet  he  oi^Vre^l  t^^  oon- 
tinue  it  if  fho  service  could  Iw  miii<»  one 
merely  of  commeinoratiou,  ind  if  he  sld^u''^ 
not  himself  be  reipiircd  to  parla're  of  lb'* 
bread  ard  wine.  His  on^'iesatiou  wa">  anxioris 
to  retain  him,  and  proposed  that  he  ahorld  put 
his  construction  on  the  ford's  Supper  while 
they  retained  theirs;  but  he  coald  not  couscnt 
to  Muh  a  compromise.  Wl.ilohiM  congregation 
valued  bis  services,  they  wcro  zoalous  of  the 
t'oilarian  name,  and  did  not  T'lsh  any  reproach 
of  heresy  to  bo  cast  upon  it.  A?  tlicy  would  not 
consent  to  his  innovations,  he  rcsi^ined."  His 
sermon  setting;  forth  his  views  upru  uhis  subject 
made  a  sre.at  impression. 

In  18.W  Emerson  sailed  for  Europe,  In  Flov- 
euce  he  met  I^andor.  His  impression."  of  the  iu 
terview  recorded  in  "Kuslish  Traits''  did  not 
please  the  author  of  tbo  "Imapiiiary  (jonvetsa- 
tions,"  who  supplied  Forster  with  corrections. 
In  Kngland,  Kmerson  visited  Colcridse,  Words- 
worth and  Carlyle.  The  latter,  writiii;,'  Koon 
after  to  his  mother,  spoke  of  his  visitor  as  "Jne 
of  the  most  lovable  creatures  in  himself  we  hpxl 
ever  looked  on.  Ho  stayed  till  next  day 
with  us  and  talked  and  lioirJ  talk  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  left  us  all  really  sad  to  part 
with  him.  .lane  says  it  is  the  Hrst  jouniey  «ince 
Noah's  deluRC  undertaken  to  Craigcnpu:tocb 
for  such  a  purpose.  In  any  case  wo  had  a  cheer- 
ful day  from  it  and  ought  to  be  thankful."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  warm  fncndshlp  kept  up 
by  nn  intimate  corrcspondoue  Tor  many  years. 
Carlyle  afterwards  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  time  "when  that  supernal  vision,  WaMo 
Emeraon,  dawned  on  him."  When  Iy)ngfellow 
went  to  see  liim  in  1H.".."»,  with  a  letter  of  intlo- 
duction  from  Emerson,  Carlyle  said  Emerson's 
coming  to  Craigenputtoch  was  "like  tho  visit  of 
an  augcl,"  so  helpful  did  he  tind  tl?'^  wa'-m  sy^r- 
paihy  aiid  gen<.-roa>  apprcciat'oii  <>[  thi?-  yoniig 
American.  Emerson  preached  a  few  times  in 
London  and  elsewhere  during  his  brief  stay  in 
Er.gland.aud  returned  to  Uostou  fully  restored 
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to  hcaUh. 

.SKTTLE.MrCNT    \T   CONCORD. 

During  tho  winter  ho  delivered  several  lec- 
tures before  the  Mechani<rs'  Institute,  and  not 
long  after  preached  for  a  time  in  New  Bedford. 
In  the  summer  of  Ism  he  lived  at  the  Old  Manse 
in  Concord  with  Dr.  ilipley.  In  tho  winter  »1 
IH'X')  ho  gave  in  IJostou  a  sc'ries  of  biographical 
lectures  on  Luther,  Milton,  I'urko,  Mieh.'\el 
Ange'o,  and  George  Fox.  In  September  of  this 
year  he  married  Lydia  .Tacksou,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  J.ickson,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Rev.  .Foha  Cottou.  "Immediately 
after  his  second  marriage  Emerson  took  posses- 
sion ol  the  house  in  Concord,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  during  the  rcmaiinler  of  his  life. 
His  mother  was  ,i  member  of  his  family  until 
her  death  in  18o:!.  In  the  December  following 
his  settlement  at  Concord  Emerson  lectured  iu 
Boston  on  English  literature,  takhig  up  the  great 
authors  in  succession,  ending  with  Coleridge, 
whom  he  ranked  among  the  world's  sages.  .Vt 
the  meeting  held  in  Concord,  April  l!i,  18:Jl),  tho 
famous  hymn  on  the  "Concord  Fight"  was  snug, 
it  having  been  written  for  tho  occasion  by  Em- 
erson, Many  of  his  best  poems  wore  composed 
at  this  period.  Ho  now  gave  much  time  to  the 
study  of  Plato  and  the  German  mystics.  His 
own  philosophical  opinions  were,  however, 
brinping  forth  fruit,  ami  in  September,  18oii,  he 
published  anonymously  his  tirst  book,  "Nature." 
This  work  is  an  expression  of  pure  idealism. 
The  key  is  found  in  the  words  from  I'lotinus 
which  appeared  upon  the  title  page:  ".V.ature  is 
but  an  imago  or  imitation  of  wisdom  the  last 
thing  of  the  soul;  n.iture  being  a  thing  which 
doth  only  do,  but  not  know."  Tho  authm' 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  the  attractions 
of  nature,  which  attractions  he  ascri^)->d  to 
tho  harmony  between  man  and  the  out- 
ward world.  Nature,  by  ministering  to  the 
senses,  becomes  a  teacher  of  the  Intellect 
and  thus  aids  in  the  understanding  of  tho  super- 
natural. It  is  an  expression  of  spiritual  truths 
wbicli  otherwise  would  bo  unintelligible,  and  its 
laws,  being  moral  laws  when  applicable  to  man, 
are  tlie  language  of  'ic,  divine  will.  Man's 
duty  lies  in  viewing  nature  aright  tliat  the  soul 
may  be  developed  thrcugh  this  iuterprelalion 
of  the  .spiritual,  .-'vii  ethical  purpose  penetrates 
aU  tilings.  "ICvery  natural  process  is  a  vei-sion 
(d  a  moral  seiilenec.  Tlie  moral  law  lies  at  tho 
centre  of  nature,  and  radiates  to  the  circumfer- 
cni-e.  It  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  every  sub- 
stance, every  r..latioii,  and  every  i)roce.ss.  Ail 
tiling-;  witli  which  we  deal  preaeli  to  us." 
Only  live  hundred  copies  of  "Nature"  were 
sold  in  twelve  years,  Imt  the  book  at- 
travied  the  ;Utention  of  a  number  of  ear- 
nest thinkers  who  made,  its  intiiienco  felt. 
During  the  siiiunier  :nid  autumn  of  l>V!i> 
l;ii;erson  iu'c:iclied  in  Concord  and  f^ast  Lexiv '- 
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out  any  former  parallel  iu  our  literary  annaU, 
a  sceue  lo  be  always  troastirod  in  the  memory 
for  its  plctiircsqueuess  aad  its  Inspiration.  What 
crowdctl  and  brcatlilcss  aisles,"  be   exdaiuH, 
"what  windows,  clustering  witb  oiv^i^r  heids, 
what  enthusinsiu  of  approval,  what  grim  silence 
ot  forcRone  disi^ent!"    In  this  lecture  ICmorson 
set  foftliniorc  cloarly  than  ever  hoforo  the  hoped 
and  pnrj)0sed  of  the  new  movement.     11')  spoke 
of  the  si'ho  ar  as  "thL-  (lelp,!;atod  intellift,"  "tlie 
only  true  master,"  the  sources   of  his   inspira- 
tion l.viii;i  In  nalnre,  the  past,  ami  carujsc  aotiv- 
ity.    JIo  asstrtcd  the  cud  of  all  truth  to  be  eliar- 
iicter  and  u  more  perfect  moral  nature.     A  series 
ot  lectures  on  "ifuman  Life"   followed;  and   in 
March  hedeliverod   a  lecture  on   "War."     He 
was  nmou';  those  who  protested    aj;ainst   the 
[Hjlicy  of  tlie  government  toward   the  Cherokee 
Indians  iu  moving  them  from  theirterritory  con- 
trary to  treaty,  lua  letter  tol'resident\'an  lUiren 
he  said:  "We  only  state  the  fact,  that  a  crime  Is 
projected  that  confounds  our  understandings  by 
its  magnitude,  a  crime  that  really  deprives  ns, 
as  well  as  the  Cherokees,  of  a  country;  for  how 
coidd  we  call  the  conspiracy  that  should  crush 
these  poor  Indians,  our  governmoot,  or  the  land 
tbatwasonrsed  by  theirpartinganddying  imnre- 
cationsourcountry.any  more?  Von, sir, will  bring 
down  that  renowned  chair  in  wliich  you  sit  into 
infamy  if  your  seal  Is  set  to  this   instrument  of 
perfidy;  and  the  name  of  this  nation,   hitherto 
the  sweet  omen  of  religion  and    liberty,   will 
stink     to     the     wor'd."      in     Inly    Emerson 
lectured     before     tl\e     literary     societies     of 
Dartmonfb    College    on   "Literaiy     Ktliics,"  a 
plea    for  the  imi>orlauce    of    honest    inquiry. 
Kvery  age.  Le  said,  must  state  tlie  prot)lera-4 of, 
life  anew,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to 
give  them  adequate  utterance.    In  the  follow- 
ing wiuter  he  lectured  in  Koston   on   'The  He- 
sources  ot  the  Present  Age.'     In  June,  18').S,  iu 
the  address  before  the  Hivinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge  he  made  his  tir.st  fnil    statement  of  his 
faith  itt  moral  power  and  a  free   religion  of  the 
spirit.    His  teaching  was  purely    ethical.    He 
spoke  ot  obedience    to  the    Diyine   laws  as  a 
healthful  necessity:  of  Christ  as  a  great  prophet 
whose  powers  had  beeu  degraded  by  adoration  ; 
every  man  mu<t  look  lor  the  Divine  rcTclation 
in  his  own  soul;  the  real  work  of   the   pulpit    is 
in  "the  expression  of  the  moral  sentiment  iu  ap- 
plication  to  the   duties  of  life;"  forms   aro  of 
value  only  wlien  they   have   in  tlicm  ttu',  breuh 
of  an  over-renewed  life.    This  discourse  at  once 
aroused  a  vigorous  discussion.     Notable  replies 
were  made  by  Henry  Ware  and  Andrew  Norton 
Fiuiilly  the  agitation  reached  such'  a  heitrlit  tliat 
a  formal  renunciation  of  Mr.  Eiuersou's   vie.vj 
in  behalf  of  the  ruitarians  and  the  Divinity 
School  was  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
This  controversy  led  to   Emersjn's  final  separa- 
tion from  the   Unitarians  and  to  his  abandon- 
ment oi  the  pulpit. 
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THE  TR.\N.SCKNDE.ST.VLISTS. 

Meanwhile  there  bad  been  growing  np  iu  Xcw 
England  a  little  group  of  thinkers  who  had   ro- 
belknl  again;,,  the  prevailing  utilitarianism  ot 
the  time.    The  new  movement    led  at  first  by 
Channinf,  was  stimulated  by   Emerson's  ".Va- 
ture,"  and  by  the  writings  of   Eurness,   Alcott, 
Brownsim  and  Reed.   (Jcorge  Ripley,  Hedge  and 
Margaret  Euller  united  their  cllorts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  out  of  this  grew  "The  Transcen- 
dental Club,"  "The  Dial"  and  the  "Brook  Karm 
Society."  "The Transcendental  Club"awakencd 
much  interest.     Among  its  members  were  Tlieo. 
dore  Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Dr.  P^ratol 
and  Elizabeth  Pcabody.  It  was  the  custom  to  meat 
from  bouse  to  house, and  at  these  dis(-ussions  E:u- 
crson  was  a  prciuinent  tiguro.   The  tiist  number 
of  the  Dial    apjieared  in  July,   IHIO.     It   w;is 
published  ((uarlerly  and   lived    for  four  years. 
Margaret  Fuller  was  the  first  editor,  assisted  by 
Emer?on  and  George  Kipley.    At  the  fend  of  the 
.scrouf'  year  Empr-:ou  li-,«oanjc  sol^  editor.    The  , 
prospi-ctns  ot  this  peiibdUal  declarc<l   i(s  pur- 
pose to  be  "lo  furnish  a  medium  for  the  freest 
expression  of  thought  on   the   questions  which 
interest  earnest  minds   in  every  community." 
Al'  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  new  faith  found 
jn  it^   pages  an  appropriate  medium   for  their 
?lewH/    In  addition    to  those  prc/iously  men- 
tioned (»Ve  names  of  Alcott,-   Lowell,  Charles  A. 
jL)ana,  Crav'ch,  Dwigbt,  and   Thorean  appeared 
in  its  table  ol  contents  at  various  times.    Emer- 
son wrote  for  it  a  numl'^r  of  tMays,  and  when 
be  became  sole  manager,  made  it  the  vehicle 
for  his  views  on  I'ourierism  and   the  Socialists. 
He  also  printed  in  Its  pages  many  oi  his  poems. 
Mu'-h  of  the  writiu-f  in   the  Dial  was  crude,  and 
Emerson  in  discourjinf?  concerning  its  Kaission  iu 
a  ji:«Hcial  vein,  has  sp<iken  of  its  juvenility,  tim- 
idity, and  conventional   rubbish."    Hut   its  in- 
fluence was  unquestionably  great,  and  iw  Eng- 
land it  made  a  notable  impression. 

At  thifl  period  the  transcendental  movetaent 
took  a  socialistic  turn,  and  evolved  projects  Cor 
the  immediate  reformation  of  the  world  It  w;*i 
an  era  of  "isms"  and  "ologjes"  No  ma-R  Wits 
content  unless  he  hiid  arranged  himself  ii  vi-x- 
orous  opposition  to  the  establisncd  order  of 
things.  Materialism,  naturalism,  spiritualismj 
mesmerism,  phrenology,  claii'voyance,  hydro- 
patny,  the  (Jraham  diet  and  the  Thompsonian 
cure  each  had  their  adherents.  Thorean  \no- 
tesicd  .against  taxes  and  went  to  jail;  Alcott  be- 
gan to  broach  his  educational  methods:  Mar- 
garet Fuller  soliloquized:  Hedge  and  Clarke 
expouudcfl  (jermuu  tlieologv:  Parker  proclaimed 
the  new  thcolo^'y;  and  William  Miller  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  the  world.  The  only  really 
vit;il  reforms  that  came  of  all  this  steam  and 
ferment  were  Horace  Mann's  tran-if(-rmation  ot 
the  conimoii-sclnjol  system  and  ibe  te.nperaiuie 
Uiovcineiir,    which    then    acquired    a    momen- 
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which  llfed  only  three  ynaw.  At  this  tin,. 
Emerson  was  Bought  out  byallvlsltoi^  o(  note 
rom  the  old  world.  Harriot  M.rtmoau  ^t.oI 
her  Impressions  o(  a  visit  nuJer  his  roof  ii,  a 
pleasing  vclu ;  and  Frederika  Uren.er  an.l  Arthur 
Hugh  ClougU  have  left  records  of  ,,ersoual  iu- 
tenrlows,  III  which  the  nobility  of  hi,  demeauor 
and  the  fascination  of  his  presence  were  em 
phaslzcd.  Clouph  spoke  of  hiju  m  "the  only 
profound  man  In  the  country." 

MSAYS  AND  POK.MS. 

In  1841  Emerson  published  his  first  toIuiuo  of 
"Kssay.s"  containing  lectures  dcllTcrod  n  yeur 
ortwo  previously  ("History,"  "Soif-Koiiiinc.  " 
"Compensation,"  "Spiritual   Lmvs,"  "NovJ," 
"Friendship,"  "Prudence,"  "Heroism,"    "ii'ig 
Ovet-Sonl,"  "Circles,"  "Intellect,"  "Art").  Tlie 
Tolume  did  not  meet  with  the  approral  of  the 
critics.    Professor  Felton    found  it  full  of  an- 
cient errors  dls^ised  in  the  drapery  of  a  misty 
rhetoric.    It  was  reprinted  in  Enplanfl  under  the 
title  of  "Twelve  Essays,"  with  a  preface  ))y  Car- 
lyle,  who  spoke  of  the  author's  noble  sulf-res- 
tralut.  Hlsstylehecharacterizodas  "abrupt  and 
fitful,"  "yet  overywbe     there  is  tlie  true  licurt 
of  a  man."    "Sharp  gleams  of  insight  arrest  us 
by  their  pure  Intellectuality;   hero  and  theie. 
In  heroic  rusticity,  a  tone  of  modest  manfulness, 
of  mild  Invincibility,  low-yolced,  but  lion-strong. 
makes  us,  too,  thrill  with  a  noble  prido."    This 
volume  first  made  limerson  known   in   Trance, 
where  It  was  Introduced  to  French  waders  by 
Philareto  Charles,  Uaoiel  Stcru  and  Edgar  Qui- 
net.    In  tH43  Emerson  edited  Carlyle's  "Past 
and  Present;"  in  Au9U3t,  1»44,  ho  fleiivcrod  at 
Concord  an  address  on  the  anniversary  of  We^t 
Ind'a  emanclj'ailon;  in  Ih'^  same  year  avp^arol 
the  second  series  of   "Essays"  ("The  Poet," 
•'  Experience,  "    "  Character,  "    "  Manners,  " 
"Gifts,"  "Nature,"  "Politics,"  "Nominalist  and 
Realist,"  "New  England  Reformers,"  "A  Lec- 
ture at  Amory  Hall").    This  volume  was  also 
reprinted  In  England  with  a  preface  by  Carlyle. 
Ii    was    received    much  more   coniially  tiian 
Its    predecessor.    In  1847    the  "Poems"  were 
published.    Here     Emerson's     philosopliy,   his 
spiritual    views    of   nature,    tlud    their     high- 
est  and    noblest    expressiou.    Originality     of 
thought;  deep  religious  Inspiration;  impressive 
self -restraint,  combined  with  an  oriental  fervor 
and  wealth  of  meaning;  profound  insight;  rare 
personal  expression;    luminous  intellectuality; 
masterful  interpretation  of  nature  and  art,— 
these  are  the  leadiug  characteristics  of  Kmer- 
son's  poetry.    And  yet  Theodore   Parker's  say- 
ing that  Emerson  Is  a  i>oet  lacking  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse,  expresses  felicitously  what 
will  probably  bo  the  final  judgment  of  posterity. 
The  Inspiration,  the  boundless  imagination,  the 
lofty  perception  of  beauty,  are  all  there,  but  tlie 
,  execution  Is  faulty.    Many  of  his  poems  are  like 
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colossal  ytatucshewu  roughly  Into  shape  and  loft 
nufluished.  The  Imagination  of  tlio  bcholilcr 
must  supply  the  details.  But  the  high  aiidiouce 
to  which  he  has  appealed,  maybe  trus  cil  l<' 
preserve  his  fame.  One  cannot  conceive  of  a 
time  when  the  best  thinkers,  the  strongest  inlcl- 
Icctfl,  the  genuine  lovers  of  nature,  will  not  liivl 
aid  and  Inspiration  In  these  productions,  among 
the  loftiest  and  noblest  that  genius  has  ever 
moulded  into  words. 

SECOND   VISIT   TO    KNCLAND. 

In  1817  Emerson  made  a  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land. His  works  had  been  widely  circnlatcil  In 
cheap  editions,  and  a  demand  grew  up  foi  a  per- 
Fonal  hearing.  He  gifvo  In  many  places-Iar-^'c- 
ly  before  mecliauics' institutes— a  s('ries  of  liv- 
turcson  "Keprescnfative  Men."  He  also  lec- 
tured in  Ix)ndoii  on  special  topics,  and  after- 
wards spoke  In  Scnlland.  Kverywiiero  lie  was 
received  with  much  enthnsia^m  and  immense 
audiences.  A  jonroalist  gave  at  the  lime  the 
following  account  of  Kmorson  as  a  lecturer, 
which  Is  an  excellent  picture  of  his  appearance 
as  a  public  speaker; 

Tnll  thbi.  III!'  featnret  nqulllDC,  hij  eye  piercing 
dflxH'  tbo  offoct,  oa  ho  stood  qalctly  before  bin 
!ndlenre,'wn»iitflr»t  somewhat  startling,  an  1  then 
nobif  lmpre^'l»e.  Hnvlug  placed  his  mannacrlpt  on 
Ili6  denk  with  ncrvonn  rapidity,  and  pnnswl,  the  lec- 
turer then  quickly.  anJ.  as  It  wore,  with  a  flash  of 
irtloD,  turned  over  th9  first  leaf,  whbporlng  at  the 
wmc  time,  "(icnllemen  and  ladl^a."  The  luitlal  sen- 
(cncei  were  next  prononnced  In  r  low  too*,  a  few 
words  nt  a  time,  hositatlngly,  a»  If  tlien  oxtemporan« 
rusly  inn 'I'nled,  nod  not,  as  they  really  were,  pre. 
rocdilnted  and  forewrltton.  Time  was  thns  given  for 
»l,r  nuflloD'-c  to  modltate  them  too.  Meanwhile  the 
nuauiiiK.R^  II  were,  was  dragged  from  under  the 
Tcll  »v\f  covering  ot  tbo  exprewlon,  and  over  and 
«Bon  n  |)«rtlciilnr  phrase  wa»  so  emphutlcally  italt- 
clzeH  III  «o  ronimand  attention.  There  was,  however, 
iiotlriiig  I"**  "•'I"'''''''  ploentlon,  no  regular  Intona- 
tion, til  fiie'.  "0"«  **f  ""^  usual  oratorical  artillcot, 
iMit  for  I  lie  iiHut  part  a  shtpelesa  delivery  (only  varied 
livcertAiii  nervon«  twicbesi  an.)  aDgular  movements 
of  ttie  liaml  Kiid  nriD4,  rarloua  to  see  aid  even  smile 
at),  KDiI  crtlllni;  for  inurh  co-opcratloa  on  the  part  of 
the  auditor  to  help  out  Its  Bhortcomliig4.  Along  with 
,ill  this  there  vrm  an  eminent  bonhomie,  earnestness, 
iinil  sincetity.  wl'lch  t)««poke  synip.Uhy  and  respect, 
-naT,  more,  smired  venertttloo. 

Emerson  passed  some  time  with  Carlyle  at  his 
home  in  Chelsea,  and  met  most  of  the  famous 
men  and  women  of  the  day,  Inclnding  Rogers, 
lUllaui,  Procter,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, l^igh  Hunt,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mrs.  .Jameson, 
Mrs.  Somerviile  and  Harriet  Mavtlnoau.  He 
aUo  visited  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount. 

After  hi>  return  from  Europe,  Emerson  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Enjliib  iH:ople.  which  were  rccaived  with 
niarkt^l  favor.  In  livl'.i  bo  published  a  volume 
of  "Miscellanies"  ("Nature,"   "The    American 
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lif"  fni  wompn.  Jiowovpr.  Iio  fully  simrc'l,  and 
li.'iv  nfirn  cxprr -,oi|  iiim^olf  as  strongly  lu  Uvor 

■  i:Mc;li-li  Inii-"  wns  pnbliMicd  In  IWli.     It  1- 
»)n'vl|<;(i  iafl;rT  tliiiii  (IcicrlDtlvo;   brinji^  onl 
''••I'liiit;  iIJii;uf»;rl4Us;  niid   Is   rnuarkiible  for 
it:i  in-iclit  iiitd  imtioniil   fomlpncies.    It.  win  ro- 
'•'-i-'l  with  fiTor  hnUi  in  Knslnnd  and  AmprlcB, 
i'lKL'anks  ,lIl|f^nif   Hu>  bcit  social   kHidiei  over 
wiitfcn.    Iiiuiii'^  tho  m-xi    four  ynur«  l-'.merson  | 
Ifi  tiif  1   i!Pi|iiPiijly.   niamly    in  Frcpniiin-plaer  ' 
^■ii;'i''l    '.n    r.i.s'.on,    and    on    snrh    llicmw    as 
'|li:iin;p,     •'s>|,.s  of  tho  Times, ■•    "Heaiity."   . 
"Mci.il-.      'Oii.'iiiu'ity."  "nomcstic  Mfe"  and  ■ 
■•N;ilui;il    '^.-lii.),,,,.-        Ho    also    Iccfnred    on 
' '""^'irV  l-;..u.  tlu-.siMdents  of  Harvard  Thf 
^frsiiy,  ari,l  it  lUr  Murui  festival  in  lloston  -lan- 
i';iry  .'.-.,  IK.-,M  (,3ia  |,j  ,i,r  j-cniiis  of   the  Scottish 
l"".'l  nil,.  (,f  11,1  .„„,,  t,|ii„j^.and  c'loqi\cnt  tributes 
-»'>r  nftcre,!.    ;„  1^^,  ;,,,,H.are<l  "Tito  Conduct 
"f  I  ifi'.'   ('Kan  •  "i-nnet;'  "Wealth."  "Cnl- 
"'"    ■    "lieliavir- ••    "\v„rsl,ip."     "Consi-lera* 
'^■""^  ''.V   the  W.y,'  •I'.ciuify,"    "Illusions-' )" 

1';  i'.-siy<  coiuj)  .sinor  this  \-nluiap  arc,  as  a 
".'''•  '^"•*  'uvsli^Hi  ili:ui  Knerson's  oarlier 
''"Ks.niidaltli„ii;;ii. severely  handled  by  some 

of  tho  critics,  tweuty-five  hundred  «;opies  were 
sold  within  two  da:^  after  publication.  TIiIh 
was  only  one  of  many  Indications  that  bis  works 
wo-e  growing  rapidly  fo  public  favor. 

IN    THK    ANTI-SLAVEUir    MOVF.MKNT. 

Very  early  In  life  Emerson  Idontlflod  himself 
vritlj  tho  aati-elavery  movoiuent.  Ho  was  from 
th5  first  a  wnmi  .'inpiMirter  of  (Jarrlson,  and  left 
no  opportunity  uuiiuprovml  for  tho  expression 
of  h'.i  opinion^.  <>)  his  address  on  tho  annlver- 
rtary  jf  enmucii>atnin  in  tlio  West  fndios  -n  18H, 
he  joined  himself  with  tlie  abolltionlMts,  but 
soHKht  reform  by  educating  the  people  to  a 
hiKbor  moral  standard.  He  becaiuQ  %  Free 
Soiler,  however,  and  in  IWI,  when  John  (iorbain 
Palfrey  was  noininated  tortiovernor  <>n  the  Free 
Moil  ticket,  spoke  in  nnmer<nis  plnces  in  iiis  be- 
half. In  January,  IS.V>.  be  made  In  Treiuout 
Temple,  Doston,  a  forcible  anti-slavery  adilress, 
in  which  he  cbarjcod  tho  preralline  IndllTerunee 
to  the  wrongs  of  the  slave  to  a  geneial  skcptl* 
cism  concerning  all  ;{reat  human  duties.  Durine 
tho  sameyear,  in  an  address  before  th?  Anti-Slav 
I  cry  Society  of  New  York,  ho  advocated  the  grad- 
1  ual  Hnppre.>;sion  of  slavery  by  purchase.  When 
Sumner  was  caned  by  Urook.s,  Kmerson  spoke 
at  a  lucetlng  of  sympatliy  ii\  Concord  in  denun- 
ciation •(  tho  attack,  and  in  praise  of  tho  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Senator,  lie 
was  an  admirer  of  ,ToIin  Brown,  entertained  lilm 
frequently  at  his  house,  and  when  the  raid  w.is 
made  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  still  in  sympathy 
with  his  aiTus.  In  an  address  before  the  Parker 
Fraternity  he  made  an  eloquent  application  of 
Brown's  heroism  to  his  theme,  "Courage,"  call- 
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lug  upon  his  hcarerrt  to  "look  nearer,  at  the  un- 
gatbcred  rccorrN  of  those  who  have  gone  to  lan- 
guish in  prison  or  to  die  in  rescuing  other-',  or 
in  res(  ulng  theiiiselTe>f  fiom  dialns  of  the  slave; 
or  look  at  that  ni-w  saint,  than  whom  nonopnrer 
or  more  bravo  was  ever  led  by  love  of  man  into 
conflict  and  death,— a  new  saint,  waiting  yet  his 
martyrdom,  and  who,  If  ho  shall  suffer,  will 
make  the  gallows  glorious,  like  the  cross."  He 
spoke  also  at  mei-tlngs  held  to  aid  Brown's  fam- 
ily. At  one  of  these  he  said:  "The  sentiment 
of  mercy  Is  the  natural  ref'oil  which  the  laws  of 
the  nniver.sc  provide  to  protect  mankind  fnun 
destruction  by  savage  passions;  and  our  blind 
sf."4tesmpii  go  up  ami  down  with  committees  of 
vigilance  and  safety,  bunting  for  tho  origin  of 
this  new  heresy.  Thi'y  will  need  a  very  vigi- 
lant committee.  Indeed,  to  find  its  birthplace, 
and  n  very  strong  lorce  to  root  it  out.  For  the 
arcb-abolitionist,  older  than  Hrown  and  oUier 
than  tho  Shenandoah  Mountains,  is  Ltvp,  whoso 
other  name  is  .^isticc,  which  wius  before  Alfred, 
before  Lycurgiis.  before  slavery,  and  will  be 
after  it."  lUt  outbreak  of  tho  war  made  a 
great  Jmprcssion  upon  Kniersou  and  gave  him  a 
stronger  faith  in  our  national  ricstinj'.  Ho  saw 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  the  development  of 
a  noble  heroism  and  moral  grandeur.  Hesj)oko 
often  on  Sundays  before  the  Paikor  I'tatcrnitvi 
and  always  with  Arm  trust  ia  the  future  and 
admiration  lor  thu  heroic  spirit  of  tho  North. 
In  February.  lH<i'_',  bo  lectured  in  Washington 
in  the  presence  of  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinot.  on 
"American  Clvlll/ation,"  s|ieal«ing  at  lenglii 
on  .slavery  and  the  war.  He  urged  emancipa- 
tion as  the  safe  and  bonellcont  i)ollcy,  allhough 
he  still  adviH'ate  I  payment  for  slaves.  After- 
wards he  had  n  long  confereiuc  with  tho  Prcsi- 
dent,  and  doubllps.s  bis  o()inions  had  great 
Intluence  In  determining  the  future  courio 
of  the  executive.  Wliou  the  great  iiroclaiuHtion 
wa.s  made  public  mb  welcomed  tho  eront  in  a 
notable  iiddres,s  i  the  meeting  In  Hostoii  called 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.  "It  was  well,"  ho 
said,  "to  del.ay  thcHteamorsat  tho  wharves  I'.ntil 
this  edict  could  !)•:  put  on  board.  It  will  be  an 
insurance  to  the  shij)  a-i  she  goes  plunging 
through  the  sea  with  gla<l  tidings  ti>  aS  iwoplt). 
Happy  are  the  youuii  who  lind  the  pestilence 
cleansed  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them 
an  honest  career.  Happy  the  old,  who  see  Na- 
ture pnrilied  before  they  de))art.  Do  not  let  the 
dying  die;  bold  liiem  back  to  this  worhl  uifil 
you  have  cliArgod  their  ear  and  heart  with  this 
'  message  to  other  spritual  societies,  aunoiincin^ 
the  amelioration  of  our  planet.'  When  the  proc- 
lamation wa.s  carried  into  effect,  Knierson  read 
at  the  meelins  of  rejoicing  his  "Host<>n 
Hymn."  At  the  meeting  held  in  Concord 
April  10,  lS(i5,  to  give  expression  to  tho  grief 
felt  on  the  rieath  of  President  Lincoln,  he  ut- 
tered a  memorable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tho 
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of  that  year  he  was  elected  an  oreraeer  of  Cf «r- 
vard  University,  and  was  gives  the  honorary 
deKKe  of  LL.D.    A  few  months  later  be  rea'l 
before  the  Fhl  Beta  Kappa  Society  his  essav  on 
"The Progress  of  Culture."  In  1807  "May  Day'' 
WHS  published,  and  in  1S70  "Society  and  Soli- 
tude."   ("Cfvllizttiion,"    "Art,"  "Eloquence," 
"Domestic   Life,"    "Farmiuj,"    "Works    and 
Days,"  "Books,"  "Clubs,"  "Courage,"  "Suc- 
ccas,*'  "Old  Ago").    A  competent  ciltic  found 
these  essays  to  "constitnte  the  high-water  mark 
of  American  literature.'*    A  trip  to  California 
and  a  course  of  lectures  In  Boston  followed  their 
publication.    In  the  autumn  of  1872  Emerson 
made  a  third  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  Eeypt  and 
returning  through  France.    In  England  he  visit- 
ed Oxford ;  he  made  trips  Into  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, and  pprlcc  before  the  Workingmen's  Col- 
lege In  London.    Ho  was  received  everywhere 
by  enthusiastic  admirers   wd  friends.    He  re- 
turned to  Concord  in  May,  1878,  when  his  neigh- 
bors orgauizml  a  reception  In  bis  honor.    In  Oc- 
tober be  delivered  the  address  at  the  dedication 
\ot  the  Free  Library  In  Concord,  and  In  Decem- 
ber rend  Ills  poem,  "Boston,"  In  Faneull  Hall 
on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  tea  iu  Boston  harbor.    In  1874  he  published  a 
collection  of  Ills  favorite  poems  under  the  tltls 
of  "Parnassus."    Earlier  In  the  year  Emerson 
was  nominated  by  the  students  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity to  the  office  of  Ix)rd  Rector,  receiving 
five  hundred  votes  against  seven  hundred  for 
'Disraeli,  the    successful  candidate.     Emerson 
> delivered  the  address  at  the  unveiling  of  Mr. 
I  French's  statue  of  "Tlia  Minute  Man"  at  Con- 
cord, April  111,  1875.    fn  this  year  was  published 
i "Letters  and  Social  Aims."  ("Poetry  and  Imagl- 
|n«ton,"    "Social   Alms,"    "Eloquence,"    "Re- 
j sources,"  "The  Comic,"  "Quotation  and  Origin- 
ality," "Propressof  Culture,"  "Persian  Poetry," 
["Inspiration,"    "Oreatness,"   "Immortality"). 
I  The  first  essay  In  this  volume  Is  n  notable  presen- 
I  tatlon  of  bis  conception  of  the  fact  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  nature.    Nature  and  mind  correspond, 
and  tho'poet,  through  his  imagination  and  iii~ 
tuition,  makes  this  analogy  known.    Most  of 
:  the  essays  are  more  simple  in  stylo  thin  Uiose 
,  of  earlier  collections,  but  are  marked  by  the 
I  Bameotiginnlity  and  depth  of  thought.    In  1870, 
Emerson   publlshwl     a   collection    of    "Select 
Poems."    In  1878  be  spoke  In  the  Old  South 
Church  on  "Thj  Fortune  of  the  Republic."  a  dis- 
oonrso  whiih  made  a  profound  Itupresslon  ani 
was     Immediately     printed.       In     tUo     same 
year    he  spoke    In    the  sanie  [dace  on    "The 
Superlative."    Although  Emerson's  Intellectiiti' 
■  faculties  be^an  at  this  time  to  be  some\vh:it  im- 
paired by  age  he  continued  to  appear  from  '.imo 
I  to  time  bcfoie  the  puWlc,  and  always  iiic,  witli 
an  eager  audience  oi  men  and  women  vihod.^- 
lighted  to  do  him  honor.    His  last  piibli'>  al  Ir?  ji 
in  Boston  was  on  May  2.'kl,  187'.»,  w'a'.<»  he  t(y\\ 
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it  No.  i  Park  street,  in  aid  of  the  Old  Htiuih 
ftind,  a  paper  on  "Memory."    ta  1880  hz  ^ive 
his  hnadredth  Uoture  b»foro  tho  Concord  Lyoo- 
nm  ott^'^ew  Knqlaad  Lir^  at^d  'ett^Jn,"  aad 
'  spoke  Wore  the  School  of  Philosophy  on  "Nat- 
'  ural  Aristocracy."    Iu  the  autumn  he  read  an 
essay  before  the  members  of  the  Divinity  School, 
tV'd  shortly  after  Carlyle's  death  gave,  befoiu 
tl^  Massacbtisetts  Historical  Society,  hli  rocol- 
kcM  ""  o'  ^^^  author  of  "Sartor  Res.trtus." 
th)»  i*8t  essay  and  that  on  "The  Superlative." 
^ere  al^tetwards  printed  In  The  Century  Maga- 
alue. 

HUr  I'OMK  AND  MTERAftY  METHODS. 

Tho  hotW  where  Emerson  resided  for  alin(»st 
flf  ty  years  itx  "ds  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  vll- 
Jageof  CoBCwtd,  on  the  CambridKC  turnpike, 
opposite  the  ptl'D'  where  It  divldei  from  the 
L^jclngBton  i-oad.  J'  was  InJ  ured  by  lire  in  1S7'2, 
and  wa«  rebuilt  h^  bis  fellow-townsmen  during 
his  absenoe  In  l!Utrv\'><'.  The  dwelling  Is  an  no- 
pretentions  structMw*.  large  and  Iwspilable  In  its 
ConslrtxcttoBi  Hb  Iu 'mt-  has  l)peu  thus  de- 
Bcrlbed: 

A  rooitoy  liatJ  standW**.  »r  tlie  lionno,  audljeliiad 
IkM  a  Itttle  far'fl  of  rwni.^  a  dozen  acre*.  The 
Wliotc  extnuat  appwrnnce  ot  the  place  Mipgu^  t»  old  - 
tanbloned  comfort  and  )l»o^pltaIl^y.  WItliln  the 
lion»e  the  fl«ror  of  «ntlqull7  iK  still  more  noticeable. 
Old  picture*  fcookdcwn  from  tht'  frails;  quaint,  blue 
I  B3d  wbitachtna  holds  the  simple  dinner;  old  titrul- 
'tarelMngs  to  mind  the  gonerAtlons  of  the  past, 
Jd»t  At  the  riglU^t  as  yon  enter,  is  .Mr.  Emerson's  il  - 
brary,  ■  large,  «<(jiiire  room,  plalni'y  furnished,  but 
mnde  pWacant  by  p,<ctnrcs  nnd  innshbne.  Ibe  home  - 
ly  shelves  which  tine  the  wails  are  well  tilled  <ritfi 
books.  Tb«ro  Is  a  hu'lc  of  jhowy  cover*  or  rich  b-o«l- 
Ingg,  and  eaeh  toluut  seouv  to  have  soberly  grasm 
oldlDOonstnt  »erv*ct.  ]M>.  Kiiiei»<JDV  study  u  * 
quiet  roon»  np  stairs,  an  d  thetr*  cdcli  (tay  he  Is  steidl- 
ly  at  irorb,deiq)Ue  adTalicln;:  ycari. 

A  long,  hall  divides  tk>e  hovee.  Iu  the  entry  k 
a  picture  of  Diana,  ^he  plain  book-shelves 
refleb  to  the  ceiling.  A  flre:)ir.'-e  fills  oOe  cl>d 
of  the  study,  while  on  the  quaint  nuutto  staud  a 
bronze  lamp  of  nntiqua  patccm  and  an  Idol ' 
from  the  Nile.  In  the  rertT  Is  the  parlor  where 
Emerson  was  accustomed  to  soceire  Tlgitots. 
The  path  leading  to  the  bouse  is  Mned  on  either 
band  with  t«ll  chestnut  ts-ees.  Back  of  the 
bouse  is  a  flower  garden  of  half  at  acre,  where 
both  Emerson  and  his  wife  were  went  to  labor. 
A  little  brook  makes  its  way  across  Uie  land  and 
emptiert  Into  the  river.  ^    ' 

A  recent  writer  has  described  Erier^on  tut 
having  "a  pronounced  and  emphatic  face,  not' 
at  all  remarkable  at  the  ilrst  glance,  bnt  strik. 
Ing  for  Its  reserved  power  of  expression.  Hi* 
head  Is  high  and  well-formed,  bis  nose  very 
large,  his  chin  strong,  his  eye  gentle  and 
•earohlng.  He  Is  of  a  slender  figure,  more  than 
medium  height,  head  small,  and  shooldeni 
remarkably  sloping.    His  manner,  though  diieni- 
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books  :»rc  tilloil,  lie  truiiscrihei  their  roiilprits  t» 
a  larger  viiDinioiipluic  btuik.  Ho  tliPii  writes  at 
the  lH)tl<iiii.  or  in  the  luarRiii.  tUo  subject  of 
VAvU  ptiViiirraith  When  hi<  ilesirc;>  U>  write  au 
fssay,  bo  turn';  to  !iis  notc-b.voks,  tniii.scfibes  all 
his  imniRnijibH  on  tbi\t  aubjoct.  drawing  k  ••or-, 
pcndu'iilar  line  through  wbutover  lie  has  lhu» 
(•o[ilt'tl.  'I'liOM?  .separate  iottiUKx,  itcrliap^  writ 
ten  years  apart,  and  liFwldely^  tilfforent  circtin  - 
stances  and  raoods,  aro  brought  together,  ar- 
ran$;ed  in  such  order  aa  is  possible,  aud  art 
welded  together  by  Nuch  matter  as  la  sug- 
jtes-ted  at  the  time.  The  oasny  thus  pre- 
pared is  road  betore  an  uudlenee  to  te^t 
its  quality  and  construction.  Its  parts  are 
frequently  ro-arranged.  Perhaps  in  Its  cou- 
struclion  portion!*  of  proTiously  used  lecturoa 
are  made  to  do  new  service.  Should  the  lecture 
couie  at  last  to  be  put  into  one  of  his  bocks,  It 
is  pruned  of  all  but  the  tollluK  soi'fencos.  Hi« 
lectures  which  arc  rapidly  composed,  for  spooiul 
occasions,  have  a  coutluuity  and  flow  of  thoujlit 
quite  dllTeretji  from  the  essays  lu  bis  booiis. 
The  addrcfis  on  Lincoln,  writteu  iu  one  eveuiuR, 
shows  this.  The  published  essays  are  often  tli3 
results  of  many  lectures,  the  most  prcarnant  sea- 
fences  and  paragraphs  alone  beinj;  retained . 
His  apples  are  sorted  oyer  and  over  again,  uuill 
only  the  very  rarest,  the  most  perfect,  are  left. 
It  does  not  matter  that  those  thrown  away  are 
I  Tcry  good,  and  help  to  make  clear  the  possibili- 
ties of  thtt orchard;  they  are  uuiuercifully  cast 
aside.  HH  essays  are,  consequently,  very  slow- 
ly olnbor<tted,  wrought  out  through  days  and 
months,  aud  even  ycAis,  of  patient  thought." 

MR.   Wlliri'LK  OV    EMKKSUN. 

The  best  brief  exposition  of   limerson's  liter- 
ary characteristics  has  been  writteti   by   Mr.  IC. 
P.   Whipple,     'As  a   writer,"    he   says,   "Mr. 
Emerson  is  dlstioisulshed  for  a  singular  unioa 
of  poetical  imagination  with  practical  acute- 
ness.    His  vision  takes  a  wide  sweep  in  the 
realms  of  the  ideal,  but  is  no  less  6rni  aud  peue- 
tratlug  lu  the  sphere  of  facts.    His  observatioas 
on  society,  ou  manners,  on  character,  on  insti* 
tutions,  are  stamped  with  sagacity,  and  iudicat* 
n  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely  phases  of 
life,  which  are  Beldom  viewed  la  their  poetical 
relations.    One  side  of  his  wisdom  Is  wordly 
wisdom.    The  brilliant  transcendentalist  is  eTi-* 
dently  a  man  not  to  be  easily  deceived  lu  matters 
pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  of    humaa 
affairs.  His  common-sense  shrewdness  Is  vivified 
by  a  i^rvaslve  wit.    With  him,  however,  wit 
is  not  au  end,  but  a  means,  and  usually  eidploy- 
ed  for  the  detection  of  pretense  and  impostare. 
His  practical   understanding  Is  sometimes  ua- 
dcrratcd  from  the  fact  that  he  never  groups  Ills 
thoughts  by  the  methods  of   logic.    He  gives 
few  reasons,  even  when  he  is  most  reasouab'e. 
He    dots   not   prove,    but   anuounce«,    aiuiing 
directly  at  the  Intelligence  of  his   readers,  wlth- 
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outstilving  toixtrad  a  reluctant  assent  bj 
force  of  arguojeat.  Inslglit,  not  reasoning,  Is 
his  process.  The  bout  of  his  luind  is  to  ideal 
laws,  which  are  beyftml  the  province  of  dia- 
lectics. I'.qually  consplcuo.is  \a  his  tendency  to 
embody  ldea.s  in  the  form  of  Imagluntion.  Xo 
spiritual  abstractmn  is  so  evanescent  but  ho  tbus 
Iran'iforms  it  Into  a  ccnCroto  reality.  He  Bel- 
dom Indulges  in  the  oxj/rossion  of  sentiment  aud 
lu  bis  nature  emotions  seem  to  bo  less  the 
product  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain.  Hl» 
style  is  in  the  nicest  harmony  with  the  char- 
acter of  his  thought.  It  Is  condensed  almost  to 
abrupluess.  Occasionally  ho  purchases  cout- 
pre^siou  at  the  expense  of  clearness,  aud  hU 
merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  in  a  choice  •( 
words  than  in  the  couuection  of  senteaces, 
tbougli  his  diction  Is  vitalized  by  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  creative  element.  The  singular 
beauty  and  intense  life  and  significance  of  his 
lannuago  demonstrate  that  he  not  only  ban 
something  to  say,  but  knows  exactly  iiovr  t» 
say  it.  Fluency,  however,  is  oiit  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  style  which  combines  such  austere 
economy  of  words  with  the  determination  to 
load  every  word  with  vital  meaning.  Bat 
the  great  characteristic  of  ^^r.  Emorson's  in- 
tellect is  the  perception  and  sentiment  of 
beauty,  So  strong  is  this,  that  he  accepts 
lotbing  iu  life  that  is  uncomely,  haggard, 
or  ghastly.  The  fact  that  an  opinion  depresses, 
instead  of  inVigoratlng,  is  with  him  a  sutKcleat 
reason  lor  its  rejection.  His  observation,  biii 
wit.  his  reason,  his  imagination,  his  style,  all 
obey  the  controlling  sense  of  bea  ity,  whiclils  at 
the  heart  of  his  nature,  and  insliuctively  avoid 
the  ugly  and  tb'j  base.  Those  portions  of  Mr. 
ICmerson's  writings  which  relate  to  philosophy 
and  religion  may  be  considered  as  fragmentary 
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THREE  eostOit  Bors. 

An  "Old  High  School  Boy"  writes  as  f<4- 
lowB  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette: 

When  I  hav«  heard  Robert  O.  Wlnthrop 
dellvor  bia  pollahed,  dUrniaed  and  Instructive 
lectures  and  orations,  Inave  felt  a  comlo  de- 
sire to  ask  him  if  he  remembered  the  days 
vhon,  as  a  Latin  School  boy,  he  used  to  lend 
'  his  boots, wfaoafatigmil  with football-kloking 
on  Boston  Conmou,  to  e«orge  Ooldthwaite 
to  Uok  with,  €}«org«  iraarlng  pomps.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  cddHime  football  kickets 
to  stuS  their  boots  with  grass  to  fend  oR  the 
kicks.  The  Qoldthwalto  above  mentioned 
has  Just  died.  He  became  afterwards  a 
senator  In  Congress  from  Alabama.  When 
at  the  Latin  School  he  was  famous  for  hL* 
{pluck  and  strenitth,  but  quiet  and  retiring  in 
aemeanor:  yet  once,  when  repeatedly  taunts 
by  a  noted  bully,  be  iwicopted  the  challenge, 
and  in  a  severe  flfcht  ovorouse  the  jtmnn 
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tlmt"  iongtb  offiliBilbw  td  tbo  dars  of  life 
which  indlcate«  that  Ito  siiu  is  soon  to  set  for 
hltn. 

The  old  Latin  School  was  then  lo  Scliool 
street,  and  the  three  persons  I  have  uioh- 
noned  were  olasabuktcs  tixOtti,  and  deoinsd 
the  three  boHt  pupils.  In  those  tlmcsag^d 
tuedal,  worth  about  900,  was  crery  ye*r 
awarded  to  the  beet  liBtln  aobolar,  front  a 
fund  left  for  the  purMM,  by  a  Boston  gentle- 
man.  After  examination,  the  committee 
awarded  this  medal  to  Winthrop,  though  it 
had  been  deemed  ae  likely  to  be  won  by  Illl- 
lard  or  Bmeraoo ;  and  the  ntaster  atimltted 
that  there  was  but  little  difference  between 
the  proficiency  of  Wlrfthrop  and  Hillard. 
Borne  of  those  who  knew  the  respec- 
tive attainments  of  these  two  youths 
declared  that  the  sole  reason  why  the 
colden  prize  was  not  giVen  to  Hlllard  was 
that  his  father  wae  not  so  opulont  and  indu- 
entlal  as  Winthrop's  father.  This  suegestlon 
Of  renal  favoritism  was  not  at  all  relSned  br 
Uillard'8  father,  who  persuaded  the  authori- 
ties to  order  a  second  trial.  The  new  exami- 
nation took  place,  and  wtu  in  mathematic.'i, 
Latin,  Greek,  etc.  It  demanded  acctiracy  In 
many  books.  inciudiiOg  Homer,  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace and  Sailust,  an^;  t^  the  event  demon- 
strated Hillard's  prewdence,  he  rerelve<l  the 
coveted  prize.  Winthrop,  however,  as  a 
"balm  to  his  hurt  mind,'^'  received  from  the 
master  a  valuable  set  of  books. 
;  Hlllard,  Wiuthtop  and  Emerson  entered 
Harvard  In  1824,  and  graduated  In  1828,  and 
6igain  they  were  each  other's  only  rivals. 
£mer«on  was  said  to  feel  certain  of  being  se- 
lected for  the  highest  honor,  and  Winthrop 
naturally  had  equal  hopes;  but  it  did  not  so 
happ<^n,  for  Hillard  was  choeen  to  deliver  the 
first  oration,  Emerson  the  second,  and  Win- 
throp the  third.  Emeraon  died  when  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  to  a  beautiful  girl,  native  of 
this  city,  and  nis  loos  was  Justly  mourned  ait  a 
loss  to  American  literature,  which  he  bid  fAIr 
to  adorn  as  signally  as  hla  extraordinary 
brother,  Balph  Waldo,  has  done  so  oft  and 
lastingly. 

The  ae«th  of  George  S.  Hlllard  ocourre<l  so 
recently,  and  his  genius  mil  amiable  charac- 
ter have  received  ao  many  true,  feoUag  and 
eloquent  trlbotea  from  gentlemen  of  flid  liw 
MmdI  of  ilt«n«Bt«t  l|M*  I  forbMT  the  intmsiiDa 
of  my :  -bonase  vo  aU-  Worth  aA  shia  time  atid 
ftecet  tMtlt>|U  t!«6  pilrdona1$«  ior^e  to  add 

that  so  Mre  ft  mind  Mid  M>  matle  and  srm**. 
thetiffa  lumxm-  W  ''pMol  OMBe  8.  Hlllfd 
•homld  hftv*  Wtm  ioWet  dMni  m  iongbf 
psiniultsflfmityofBfealtll;  and  that  he  who 
waa  alvrays  so  ready  to  appreciate,  konor  atad 
old  m«Tltla  otbnn,  ahotud  hara  been  d»^ 
privedot  tlM  full  meMora  of  thla  world's 
noBora  Willie  ha  lived— tl^  large  raeaauro  of . 
.publio  diatinctlons  which  lie  deaemMi.  and 
Which  should  have  soothed  and  graced  his  te- 
grettcd  exit  from  o«r  mortal  life.  ;     j 
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INTO  TIE  U^^IMOWK 


Of  Which  Ho  Spoke 
So  Graiidiy, 

Ralph  Waldo  Tmerson 
Has  Passed. 


FRIDAY,  APRIi  is,"  1882. 


CoxcoRD,  April  27.— Kinerson  Is  desd.  Tran- 
quilly but  nnoontcioai  of  the  lad  honrts  and 
weeping  eyei  abont  bit  coucli;  unconioiuug,  too, 
of  the  Toid  he  was  roaklng  to  the  ranks  of  tlio 
world's  great  thinkeri,  the  venerable  Bbc;o  of  Con- 
cord baa  breathed  bia  laat.  For  several  days  the 
lamp  of  his  life  has  been  filckerloei  i;lTln?  riao  to 
allemate  hopes  and  /ears.  For  a  wcee  all  Con- 
cord, and,  throogh  the  agency  of  the  wires  and 
the  press,  all  the  country  and  the  clTtlt^ed  world 
has  been  awaiting  the  snmmoas  whicli  it  waa 
feared  had  been  decreed. 

Tbe    old   mausion   of  the   philosopher   8t.iD(l<t 
Bomowhat   abaotc  from  the  country  road,  and  In 
front  of  It  great  plues  sway  to   and  fro.    Tho 
lights  burned    brightly  on    the    parlor    centre- 
tables  this  evenlnc,  gleaming  out  into  the  driz- 
t\6  and  wet  of  the  night,  reroalinu  the  bnnncsa 
of  the  award  and  tho  withered  fibruubery  in  the 
corners  of  the  yard.    But  Id  one  room  the  wlrks 
were  turned  down  ana  tbo  curtains  closely  drawn. 
There  upon  bis   bed  of  slokcn«SM  Uy  tbo  euuiclatc.l 
form   of   America's   venerable   sage,    breathluc 
heavily  and  almost  gasping  attimrsas  tue  ebhini: 
Vitality  of  bis  physical  nature  strove  to  overcomo 
the  eneroaobes  of  old  age  and  dlsc^te.    Now  and 
then  forms  fluted  by  the  curtained  windows,  and 
IM  times  the  oaro-worn,  anxioua  face  of  a  woman 
peered  out  Into  the  stormy   night.    Tbo   abrupt 
atmospheric  change  from  April  sunshine  to   the 
long,  cold  April  showers  had  had  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  spirits  and  prospects  ct  tho 
patient.    Indeed,    his   condition    has    seemed  to 
vary  with  the  changes  of  the   weather.    It  wa« 
only  a  week  ago  Wednesday  that,  torapted  by  the 
warm  sprlug  sun,   he   had    ventured   on  a  short 
walk.  Incautiously  leaving  his  overcoa'.  at  hotnc. 
,  Ip  to  that  time  for  a  year  past  ho  bad  enjoyed 
fair,  though  by  no  means  robust,  health.    That 
imprudence  exposed    him   to   his    old    enemy, 
pneumonia,  and,  with  his  reserve  of  vitality 

Inapaired  hr  HU  Kxtremfi  Ace, 
proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  lie  was 
soon  taken  with  severe  pains  and  forced  to  resicn 
'  himself  to  bis  bed.  Throughout  bis  ylcicness  ho 
has  been  attended  by  his  son,  Dr.  Kdward  \Vald» 
Kmerson,  a  resident  physician  of  Concord.  I'r- 
I'utnam  of  Boston  was  at  one  time  called  for  con- 
sultation, but  bad  not  returned  to  town  today. 
The  patient's  case  was  a  very  simple  o3i',  the  ex- 
haustion of  one  lung  by  disease  and  the  lack  of 
vigor  to  support  life  by  means  of  the 
other.  The  small  reserve  force  of  vitality 
has  been  exhausted  day  by  day.  The 
cold  east  winds  and  rain  affected  him  very  sensi- 
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qnently  duilDgtlieweek  tbtkha  wai  on  the  «artf 
tnlng  kway  from  bla  belovod  Conoord  to  BostoHi 
tmt  ue  wai  ta  bis  taTorita  ftlooTM  Bt  tb»  Boston 
Atbena'um  or  jnuracrtoc  in  Bonio  tar  eountry, 
uppearad  itlll  to  titTO  poitesiion  of  bti  mind  In 
tbe  very  brl«(  lotcrvalt  when  he  wat  not  entirety 
uocoD!>eloui,  At  Drst  It  was  the  dootor'a  roqueit 
thtl  DO  oos  but  the  uurie,  Mri.  Slmmooi.  bimidf 
aod  one  of  tbe  family  at  a  time  iboald  be  present. 
Uat  wboD  It  became  orldcnt  that 
rrhe  En«  Wmt  Wllhont  Doubt  A»proa«klHM 
tb«  doors  of  the  lick  room  were  opened,  and  alt 
eatbered  dliconiiolatcly  about  tbe  bed.  Formlni; 
tb»t  sad  companr  were  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emerson,  tbo 
reDerablo  wlfa  lo  auoo  to  be  a  widow;  Miss  Ellen 
EmeraoD,  tbe  devoted  dauffliter;  Dr.  E.  W.  Emer- 
SOD,  tbe  loD,  a  sllebt,  talllib  man  with  a  full 
black  beard;  Mrs.  Dr.  Emerson;  Mrs.  K.  H. 
Forbea,  tbe  marrlsd  daughter;  Mr.  Cbarles  Emer- 
toD,  a  neDbcw;  Judpe  Hoar,  Judge  Keys 
and  Mri.  Simmons,  tbe  lady>hke  nurse,  "He 
li  lallloK  rapidly,"  said  tbe  doctor,  as  the  bands 
of  tbs  ciocic  on  tbe  mantel  croaied  each  otber  at 
8.45.  Tlie  long:  form  of  tbe  pDllosopber  rested 
qaletly  upon  tbo  ooucb,  his  bead  raised  by  pillows 
and  with  one  alino>it  transparent  hand  upon  tbe 
vUM  coTvrlet,  the  hali>ltuat  tiUancsi  Qt  tail 
features  liad  been  worn  away  to  a  pnintul  sharp- 
ncsi  durine  tbe  brlet  period  of  bis  prostration. 
Ills  breatiiloe  was  low  and  apparently  with 
inucb  effort.  A  loofror  and  longer  Interral 
teemed  to  dapso  between  each  Inspiration.  Tbe 
doctor  kneollDK  by  tbe  bedside  telt  bis  pulse.  "'It 
1»  cfowinc  fainter,"  ho  whispered,  In  ft  Toloe 
bulky  Willi  suppresaod  emotion.  A  moment  later 
tliebrcatblncof  thedylnp  man  became  inaudi- 
ble, a  peculiar  movement  ot  the  muscle?  of  tbe 
throat  was  observed  and  a  nerrous  contraction 
of  tbe  features.  Then  all  was  still.  He 
had  ceaaed  to  breathe.  A  bosh  preTalled 
tbd  chamber  In  tiie  presence  ot  tbe  allsnt 
meisenitor,  Tue  spirit  ot  the  philosopher 
and  poet  had  tone  out  into  tbe  unknown 
future,  of  tbe  PoBsiblutleiot  which  it  had  spoken 
andsuDgso  Rrandly.  The  hands  ot  the  clock  on 
ilio  mantel  Indicated  tbo  boor  ai  8.60  p.  m. 
Some  forty  minutes  later  the  slow  and  solemn 
liells  of  the  Unitarian  Church  tolled  seTenty- 
nine  stroteg,  and  all  Concord  knew  that  the 
Oian  wuoso  ecnius  la  a  sli'lne  tor  the  worship 
of  thouaaoda  had  passed  through  the  portal  ot 
the  gUadow  of  death. 


^  Brier  Illttorr  Jr~tli»  I^oMB  •««!  V->' 
'««  Carrrr  of  (),«  Po«t,  I*hll«««|pher 
"»n<t  fhllaBihropi,,^ 

o-'^f!!''.,^^  *'•*"  J'^erson  was  born  In  Boston.  Maj| 
tnn.  f  ^'"^  '■"'*  •'•^■'ofn'Jed  from  eight  Renorij^ 
„'....  .  ;'<:""nf»d,  conacleutious  and  practr«l 
niuuters,  who  left  their  impress  upon  tbe  bii- 
r>  of  religion  In  New  England,  and  who  occu- 
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l>ii  d  ailvnnced  positions  in  tbe  realm  ot  rellirtous 
tlH'uclit,    Ills  father,  Itnv,  William  Emorson,  was 
a  brilliant  acholar,  and  one  of  that  remarkable 
cnnipnny  of  pro-.ohora,  amont:  whom  were  Btlok- 
mln«i<T,  (.iinunlnir,  Kirkland  and  Tbachor,  who 
Ibaueu rated  the  first  litot-ary  period  in  New  En|t- 
tand  blitorv,  and  who  eave  a  new  character  to  tbe 
rellulobs  life  of  Boatun.    Mr,  Emorscs  died  in 
1811,  leavlnp  tire  sons,  William,  Ualph  Waldo, 
Edward  Bliss,  feterilulkleyand  Charles  Chaunoy, 
to  tho  care  of  a  mother  wuo  puaaossed  great  sun- 
Siblllty,  was  "modest,  sincere  aod  yory  derout." 
At  the  uge  of  8  years   Waldo  entered  the  publlo 

frammar  school  and  soon  after  the  Lntio  school, 
lis  love  for  writing  verses  developed  Into  earnesit 
ana  commendable  work  as  early  as  hta  eleventn 
year,  and  be  otton  producea  verses  as  school 
exercises.  At  tbe  age  of  14  he  entered 
Harvard  College.  Kirkland  was  then  presi- 
dent, Edward  Everett  a  professor  of  Greek 
literature,  and  Calet)  CuslilnR  was  one  ot  the 
tutors.  In  his  class  were  Hon.  Josiab  Quincy, 
afterward  Mayor  of  Boslbn,  Charles  W.  Ui)h;(m, 
author  of  tbe  "History  of  tbe  8al«m  Witchcraft'^ 
and  oihors  who  afterward  won  dUtlnctlon  in 
literary  and  civic  circles.  In  his  junior  year  he 
gained  a  BowdAin  prize  for  an  essay  on  tbe  char- 
acter of  Hocratcs,  and  in  bis  senior  year,  a  second 
prize  was  aw.nrded  bim  for  bis  essay  oo  tbe 
"I'resent  8taio  of  Ethical  rhiloaophy."  His 
talenu  os  a  poet,  wero employed  in  making poecry 
tor  college  purposes,  and  be  waa  tbe  poet  on  class 
day. 

Arter  nis  OrailaatlAB 

in  1821,  at  tbe  nge  of  17,  be  taugbt  sehool  with 
bis  brother  M'llliam  tor  several  years.  Mr. 
Emerson  naturally  looked  forward  to  the  Cbrla- 
tlan  ministry  ss  bis  vocation  In  Ufa  and  In  182.'1 
beean  tbe  Htudy  of  theology.  Tbe  divinity  school 
at  Harvard  was  at  that  time  the  recognized  ap- 
proach tu  tbe  Unitarian  ministry,  and  fiUbough 
be  Attended  several  leoturos,  he  did  not  enter  that 
BchooU  To  Channlng  he  owed  conaiaerable 
for  the  Influonoo  bis  preaebinK  bad  upon 
bim,  and  after  some  bard  work,  anr- 
ing  which  his  bealtn  became  very  poor, 
be  waa.  In  1820,  "approbated  to  preach'^'  by  the 
Middlesex  Association  of  Mtnisterg.  He  pasted 
the  following  winter  in  the  South  for  the  benollt 
of  his  health,  and  on  hie  return  In  1827  began  to 
look  for  a  p'llplt.  After  "supplying"  for  aume 
tune,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  In  1829  to 
become  tbe  colleagne  ot  Itev.  Henry  Ware  in  tho 

Iiastorato  of  the  Secoud  Unitarian  Church  of 
ioston.  A  year  later  Mr.  Ware  resigned  to  be- 
come pastor  of  Harvard  College,  and  Mr.  Emerson 
became  sole  minister  oi  tbe  iteconu  Cborcb.  L>tirtng 
bis  ministry  Mr.  Emerson  took  a  great  Interest  in 
tbo  pubito  affairs  of  the  city,  and  was  much  Inter- 
ested In  philanthropic  nioveiuontt.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  school  eon>mittee  of  Boston,  was 
clia^lalb  of  tbo  State  Benate,  and  In  June,  1832, 
preached  the  charity  sermon  at  tbe  Uld  Souib 
Church,  and  at  this  early  date,  when  all  tho  pul- 
pits were  silent  on  tbe  subject  of  slavery,  be 
opened  bis  chureh  to  tlie  anti-slavery  agitators, 
m  the  summer  of  1H32  he  resigned  bis  pastorate 
and  gradually  withdrew  from  his  ministerial 
labors,  Dotwithstauding  the  tact  that  ererytblng 
seemed  to  Indicate 

A  £>•■«  ««d  VaefMl  Career 

in  the  pulpit.  The  immediate  cause  of  bis  resig- 
nation was  his  "dlnlnctlnation  to  conduct  tbe 
usual  communion  service."  "The  true  communion 
was,  to  his  mind,  purely  spiritual,  while  that 
commonly  observed,  be  felt,  had  no  sanction  in 
the  New  Testament.  Yet  lie  offered  to  continue 
It  If  the  aervloo  could  be  made  one  merely  of  com- 
memoration, and  if  he  should  not  himself  t>e  re- 
quired to  partake  of  tba  bread  and  wine.  His 
congregation  waa  anxious  to  retain  bim,  [ 
and  proposed  that  be  should  put  his  con- 
st! notion  on  tbe  Lord's  supper  while 
they  retained  theirs,  but  be  would  not 
consent  to  such  a  oouipromlse."  The  result  was 
that  the  congregation  would  not  consent  to  bis 
Inuovntions,  and  ha  reslirned.    After  bis  reslgna- 
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NViille  lUeciintroviTny  was  aDlnisted,  Mr.  Euieiv 
Bull  aid  iioi  fHll  tu  bave  matiy  zealnus  (rlend4  aikd 
tutloiT-belloTorg,  bill  It  had  tiio  ofTect  of 
llnally  «oi>:tratiui;  lilin  from  the  tultariang  and 
cauieU  lilui  to  uliaiidon  the  pulpit,  li«  quietly 
Miibdrawlntc,  to  work  In  a  iDaDii<>r  ot  UIa  u\rti. 
Ainnuu  tliu:to  io  hid  circle  of  Irleads  wno  hud 
ciiiuu  to  lie  (lifiiatiHlled  witb  the  uroTulcnt  aiato- 

rial  anil  formal  moUct  of  thought,  aud  wbo 
toueiit  to  Introduce  sooietblofr  fresh,  were  Mar> 
caret  Fuller,  WllUain  Ji.  Channlni;,  Theodore 
riuiter.  Heury  D,  Thureau,  Oeorge  Ripley  and 
Cbarlei  A.  Duoa.  In  1840  tuey  aet  up  a  mMKazine 
called  "The  Dul,"  which  continued  four  years, 
Maricaret  Kuller  beinc  editor  the  flrat  two  and 
Euierson  UurInK  the  remainder  of  its  existence, 
lie  became  iiitorested  in  the  Ttrloos  trfortns  of 
tbe  day,  and  did  ^owX  serrlce 

With  nia  P«a  «■«  Voice. 

In  December,  1847,  be  booame  ono  of  ttao 
editors  of  tbe  Maii»acbusetts  Quarterly  Review, 
of  which  Theodore  I'arkcr  was  the  orl^^lnator.  In 
184U  be  Tlslted  Ki)p;laod,  lecturlnic  and  sight- 
sceliif,  and  returned  to  settle  dnwn  at  Concord. 
HInue  that  time  lio  has  deroted  his  tiroo  and 
tulents  tu  tbe  prescDtailon  ol  literary  works  of  bo 
coiuinon  Talue,  and  It  may  be  truly  snld  of  hlin 
thut  ''ibe  auiumu  frultacre  of  bin  uiind  has  not 
uiibeseemed  tiio  promise  of  Its  sprlnir."  Durinfr 
)iis  entire  lire  It  may  be  well  said  of  bim  la  tbe 
words  uf  Miltun: 

Tliy  notions  to  tliy  words  accord,  thr  words  to  thy 
liirgL- licurt  Ktva  uiroraiice  liiiu;  thy  heart  cout*lui 
of  ^ooti,  wl«e,  Just  t.bo  perfect  glia{ie. 

The  bibllo»:rapby  of  Emerson's  works  presents 
bis  essays  and  books  since  1H30,  when  be  fare 
the  I  lebt  band  of  fellowsiitp  at  the  ordlaatlon  of 
H.  B.  (ioodwiit,  February  17.  An  Interval  of 
fully  forty  years  elapsed  between  tbe  coiiioOifUlna 
of  tlio  earliest  and*  the  latest  ot  Mr.  KiArsoo's 
books,  and  be  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  Terr  Tolumlo 
nous  writer.  Ilia  prose  works  are  as  follows: 
"Nature"  (1830;,  miscellaneous,  iucindlnc 
collegiate  addresses  and  publto  lectures, 
most  of  wblcb  bad  already  been  printed 
in  the  Ulal  (1840):  "Essays,"  In  two 
volumes  (1841  and  1847 1;  "Rauresentatlre 
JHpn"(1850);  "EncUsh  Itaits"  (186(i);  "Conduct 
of  I.lfe"  (18(J0i;  "Society  and  Solitude"  (1870); 
"Letters  and  Social  Alms"  (1875;.  His  poetical 
works  are:  "Poems  by  H.  W.  Kinersoo"  (I840i; 
"May  Day  and  Otbpr  pieces"  (1807),  And 
"I'VifBa"  iX^l^h  a^'  *93  Uils  Ii<  ooDtrlbuted  » 
laree  number  of  articles  to  the  various  mafijatlnes. 
Koine  of  which  found  place  In  bis  puiilisliod 
works,  while  luany  of  them  were  never  printed 
except  in  the  magazines. 

UU  I..ateat  Artlelet, 
which  appeared  In  the  Century  Magazine,  "On ! 
Carlylo"  and  "Superlatives,"  were  written  Ave  or 
six  years  ajro,  and  since  that  time  he  baa  written 
■othlnp,  having  experienced  the  failure  of  mem- 
ory oouiinon  to  old  age.  ills  loiiee»t  poems  aro 
"JUy  Day,"  wbich  contains  000  lines;  "Woort- 
noies."  about  5oO;  "MonudnocK,"  about  oOO,  ana 
the  "Adirondack,"  about  4U0  lints,  lie  haBt;lveh 
numerous  historical  and  philosophical  addresses 
in  his  own  town  of  Concord,  atid  no  better  esu- 
inate  of  the  poet  and  pbllosopber  could  be 
Kiveu  than  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  Willis  Cooke:  "In  his  teachings  and  la 
bis  life  he  is  a  ereot  moral  influence,  tie  Is  an 
ftwakener  and  stiniulaier  ot  tbe  xplrltnal  In  man, 
while  In  bis  iutellectual  connections  be  is  a  pen- 
etraiinii  spirit  of  truth.  He  Is  a  lark  that  heralds 
the  coining  dav;  a  sunbeam  that  alssipates  dark- 
ness. All  the'  more  iwrvaMlvo  because  purely 
moral  aud  spiritual,  will  bo  his  influence,  reach- 
tng  all  hearts,  pervading  all  forms,  entering  all 
sanctuaries,  sustaining  all  right,  moral  consid- 
erations and  InvigofUtlnK  every  true  re- 
solve. Life  will  seem  more  eacred,  the  world 
holler,  truth  more  sure,  man  diviner, 
heaven  nearer,  whenever  we  love  the  truth  in  that 
untrammelled  spirit  be  bas  aoueht  to  vindicate. 
Whatever  flaws  niav  bo  found  In  bis  pbilosopblc 
methods,  none  will  be  found  in  those  motal   ana 
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spiritual  truths  to  which  be  devoted  his  life  lor 
b»lf  a  century.  As  we  look  truly  at  his  life  aud 
consider  aiientlvely  the  word  he  baa  spoken,  wo 
eac  but  say: 

"So  loiiK  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thyself, 
ko  loiiK  bast  thou  beuirluyal  to  the  world, 
Ko  loiiK  h.i8t  tliuu  boeii  loval  tu  Ibv  God, 
That  howso  men  may  look  iinon  tliv  fnlth 
Thy  face  looks  at  them  traiiciull  with  Its  truth. 

AT  UARVAKD. 

A  Cotl««0  C«MP*Blaa  Olvee   sin  InUrosiln* 
AeeodoS  of  JBaiereaM  at  UU  AIbia  Mtster. 

One  of  his  college  companions  gives  tbe  foUow- 
inz  Interesting  account  of  Emerson  at  Harvard: 
He  was  "president's  freshman"  under  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  and  was  a  slender,  di-llcate  youth,  younger 
than  most  of  his  classmates,  and  ot  a  sensi- 
tive, retiring  nature.  Although  be  bad  a  brother 
in  the  college,  In  the  senior  class,  to  intro- 
duce him;  to  the  waya  of  college  life, 
he  became  acquainted  with  his  com- 
panions slowly.  The  noisy  wavs  of  these 
Jollv  fellows  who  first  ball  now  comers  were  dls- 
tantefut  to  bini,  and  the  proxtmlty  of  his  ri>oni  to 
tiie  president's  studv  was  equally  distasteful  to 
them.  By  decrees,  fiowover,  the  more  studious 
nieiiibers  hcgiio  to  seek  him  out.  They  found  him 
to  be  unusually  tnoui;btliil  and  well  read,  kuow- 
Inc,  perhaps,  less  than  they  about  text-books,  but 
more  ahout  llioraturc.  Uo  had  studied  the  early 
Enorllsb  rtraiiiatlsts  and  poets,  pored  over  Mon- 
tairue  and  knew  Bhukespeare  almost  by  heart.  In 
his  sophomore  year  be  became  the  leading  spirit 
io  a  little  book  club,  of  which  Edward  Kent, 
afterward  Governor  of  Maine  Charles  W. 
LphKiu  of  Salem  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Gorbam  of 
Kxeter,  N.  H.,  were  among  tbe  members.  The 
cluU  purchased  the  Enellsb  Reviews,  tbe  North 
American,  and  In  t-'cnoral,  the  litcratnre  of  the 
day  which  could  not  be  found  In  tbe  college 
library.  The  member  wHb  tbe  loneost  purse 
buuglit  the  book,  and  It  was  read  aloud  at  the 
meetincs  of  the  club,  so  that  all  members  might 
enjoy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  were 
reading  "Hob  Roy,"  Emerson  noticed  how  well 
the  passage  where  Rob's  wife  oonaemns  tbe  spy, 
Morris,  to  death  was  adapted  for  declamation, 
and  be  accordingly  spoke  it  at  one  of  tne  roirular 
O'dlege  exercises.  The  piece,  from  Us  fresbnoHs.and 
the  passion  be  threw  into  it,  especially  into  tbe 
death  sentence,  "Yon  shall  die,  base  dog,  and 
that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun," 
made  quite  a  sensation  among  his  hearers,  and 
soiue  of  them  remomher  it  to  this  dav.  In  his 
lunior  year  be  received  o  Howdoin  prlae  for  an 
essay  on  "The  Ciiiraoter  of  Socrates,"  and  in  hia 
senior  year  was  number  two,  calulnc  a  prize  for 
his  essay  on  "The  I'resont  State  of  Ethical  Phl- 
losophy  "  Ills  cla»i'tnate,Joslah(iulocy,  carried  off 
the  tirst  prize  In  this  second  instance,  and  years 
after  uxod  JestlnL'ly  to  boast  that  be  bad  fairly 
surpsABoU  Emorsoo  as  a  writer.  In  tbe  recitation 
room  EiiierB(m  did  fairly  well.  His  rendering  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  was  always  neat, 
and  f<ouiCtluies  very  happy;  but  In  philosophy  he 
did  poorly,  and  mathematics  was  his  Utter  de- 
itpair.  His  class  numbered  tlfty-nlne,  and  be 
siood  high  enough  m  it  to  have  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-nine commencement  parts.  He  was  assigned 
•slohn  Koox"  in  a  "floofereoce  on  the  characters 
of  John  Knox,  William  reno,  aud  Joliu  W,.olwj." 
At  the  close  of  his  freshman  year,  Emerson  left 
bis  room  beneath  the  president's  study,  and  rc- 
nioved  to  No.  b  HolUs  Hall.  His  room-mate  was 
William  B.  Dorr  of  Roxbury,  a  waeglsh  fellow, 
who  cared  little  for  books,  but  was  a  ravorite 
with  tbe  class  on  accouut  of  his  wit,  bis 
genial  disposition  and  hi*  undoubted  talent.  In 
his  Junior  year  ho  occupied  No.  16  llollls,  where 
he  roomed  with  .John  O.  K.  (Jourdin  of  .South 
Carolina,  and  in  his  senior  year  he  was  In  .No,  0 
llollis  with  hiH  youiiifer  brothor  Edward,  who  was 
then  a  meuilier  of  the  freshman  class.  While  bo 
waa  at  Harvard  bis  mother  moved  to  Cambridge, 
and  he  was  Loardlng  at  homo  in  his  sophomore 
year  when  his  class  had  a  Bpht  with  tbe  Ireshmen 
at  supper  in  Commons   Hail— a  tight  described  in 
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capacity  for  frloodtbip,  and  tbc  liuat  of  friends 
wiio,  la  bl8  lonK  life,  hsTa  e-'^tbered  about  blm, 
and  have  uerer  fallen  away  from  btm  except  by 
death.  TUo  first  of  bis  litorary  frloiidslilp*  ont- 
Rlde  of  hts  own  family  was  with  Carlylo,  wiioin  he 
souKlit  out  In  Ills  Scoicii  h.iiiulniieiit  at  Cralucn- 
tiiiltorlc.  Thia  Tlslt  wag  in;\il«j  In  tbo  autumn  of 
18:i.'<.  and  ta  brlelly  rocniumed  in  bis  'F.nfrllish 
Traits';  but  uo  raontion  Is  made  there  o(  ibe 
KPCndellchtwblcti  It  irnTe  t"  Ciirlylo  hluiaclf.  Two 
years  after,  when  Loncfollow  c^lltd  oniarhle 
In  I'helsefl,  with  a  Ic'tor  of  Introduction  froui 
KtnorHon,  the  Scutob  uvulo  told  bini  (but  (ho  In- 
terview at  Crali:enputtock  was  to  bim  Mike  tbo 
Ylnlt  u(  an  nni;el.'  The  IrUMuUhlp  or  tliu  two  iiion 
continued  without  break  or  llnw  for  nearly  aity 
year»,  until  the  death  of  Carlyle,  and  tlnlr  cor- 
respondence wns  ftt  times  f  roquent  and  copious. 
It  was  to  Kinernon  that  t'arlylu  wrote  Uis  Ihiuou' 
description  of  Webster,  whom  he  met  In  l^ucland 
in  183'J,  and  it  was  F.mcrS'in  who,  n  little  earlier, 
had  Introduood  Charles  Humner  to  Carlyle.  .Sum- 
ner was  olcht  ycarH  younfrer  than  Kuierson,  but 
I  remember  tbat  ouce.  In  I8r>4,  when 
talking;  with  Emerson  about  tiunmer's 
in:e,  he  said:  'I  hare  the  trick  of  boUoTlue  every 
uian  1  tallt  wllb  as  old  us  mvHOlf,  so  I  wiirn  you, 
youne  men.'  Ho  added  tba;  ho  c"uld  not  under- 
atanuwhy  youth  was  so  soon  leit  beblud,  and 
turninc  to  his  friend  Bronson  Aloott.  who  sat 
near  blui,  said;  'This  man  here  used  to  tell  ine 
whit  e.perlence  is  every  day  disprovinir:  that 
the  bcnuty  of  youth  I*  turned  Inward.'  lOiner- 
Son's  filondslilu  with  Mr.  Alcott  lio(;an  inI8.ir>, 
In  the  days  of  tiie  Temple  school  In  lloston, 
and  hns  continued  ever  Unce  unomken. 
In  1B37,  when  the  Koston  Dewjjiapcrs 
and  Hoston  society  denounced  Air.  Al- 
cott his  Concord  1 1  lend  rejirettcd  that  his 
power  to  help  lilin  stem  tbe  tide  of  .Tbuse  was  no 
■mail.  'A  kuowlii(f  and  ulhclont  friend,'  said  Mr. 
EiuersoD  then,  'i^au  dn  a  man  with  a  mob  a  better 
service  than  bo  luiuauir.  Hut  1  was  cn-atcd  a 
souins  eve  and  uot  a  usotiil  hand.'  On  another 
occanlon'he  said:  '.My  rOi:ard  Is  for  the  Insiiiutlon 
o(  Mr.  Alcott,  which  1  trust  will  stand,  (jintf  In- 
di'pendont  of  the  concert  or  llio  Indltrurencc  of 
bis  contemporaries."  I  was  onco  talLlnu  with 
Mr.  Kmerson  about  ("arlyle's  lack  of  apprcci.i- 
tton  tor  Mr.  Alcott.  lie  siiid  It  was  a  fault 
In  Carlylp,  and  l>rownio|;  ami  the  rest,  and 
added  tliat  wh(>n  Mr.  Alcott  was  walking  with 
Carlyle  In  Loiidnn  In  184'J  Carlyle  called  bis 
attomlon  to  Ihf  m>londor  ot  I'icaailly,  and  said: 
■ll'TP,  now,  thu  i'lcaiiiliy  baa  c.\l8tf<l  for  nj;es, 
and  will  coutinuf  to  i>xl>i'li>;n;  alter  your  put.xlo- 
noipel  has  cone  to  the  do.;.-..  ll  was  not  until 
aflfr  Tburrau  h'lt  cnlleiri.'  in  is'.t;  tlmi  ho  btcaiiui 
nciiu.nntcd  wiib  lila  lowiihiiian,  Kiuerson,  wiio 
lir.st  ;rtow  inti'icstoil  In  tbo  ynuut;  iioot-natiiraiis'. 
i>y  ri'adlnc  somo  o(  bis  vorsoi  atlcrwanl!>  pub- 
lisbcd  in  the  Dial.  )Ia  has  hlin<elr  describoil 
Tnoreau  belter  than  any  writer  cxcont  bis  nioro 
ilittmat«'~friencl  Ellery  CbannloHj 'IWl  to  id*  ' 
Emertoo  ouce  said,  'There  was  no  bow 
In  Tboreau,  ne  nerer  souKht  to  pleasit 
tat*  bearers  or  bis  friends,'  and  quoted  wltb 
a  smile  the  remarks  of  ThorMtu's  mother: 
•Mr.  Emerson  has  been  so  much  'with  Henry 
tbat  be  has  learnt  Henry's  way  of  tblnklUK  and 
talklnK*'  In  fact,  neither  borrowed  or  tbe  other, 
tbonirli  botU  lekrasd  nufht  »oa  tbe  founser 

friend  most,  from  their  close  Intimacy.  Hut  none 
of  his  friends,  elriior  those  I  li.ive  named  or  Kllcry 
Channlnt;,  Huvvthnrne,  Mariraret  Kollor,  Henry 
Jaroe.s,  Tneudure  I'arker,  or  the  bundrcda  of  less 
distlni;ulshod  jiorsons  who  have  boon  bnnoied 
wltb  Els  re{rard,  ever  failed  to  learu  from  Kmcr- 
Bon  more  than  they  could  Impart  ot  tho  high  lore 
of  friendship." 

I.£CTl'K£S  AJiO  ESNATfl. 

n*«*  They  were  Made,  DeHvcred  mnt  Be- 
celved. 

Mr.  Alcott  elTOi  R  curious  account  of  bow  Km- 
erson  made  hts  esi<avs.  Like  othct  great  men,  he 
kejSt  a  commonplaoe  book  or  dbiry;  Into  this  be 
put  whatever  interested  blin  at  tbo  time,  with- 
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out  roferenoo  to  lurther  use.  If  he  saw  a  »^eiitonoe 
that  pleased  bira  whilo  rcadinz  tk  was  noted 
down;  if  be  took  a  walk  and  saw  »n(ji«hinj  \n  Inch 
iuierested  hini.  or  wliioh  su;;i;csiiHl'a  iiboiicht  no 
wUlied  to  j)riM>rve,  ll  was  put  dowit^tC  to  writing 
a  lottiT  ho  piiiinod  a  Ht'nlonco  wliieh  nro^e  naiu- 
raily  bo  put  that  down;  If  he  vlstiod  a  picture 
Kiillerv,  or  wnerevcr  ho  went,  ho  nntuu  «lia>wn 
all  that  be  wished  to  remember.  AH 
these  things  which  ho  noted  down  &ail 
an  Intrinsic  value,  but  they  needed  • 
settinn:  bo  did  not  let  any  of  those  sentences 
drop.  How  to  arrange  (ina  Plrlne  locether  these 
pearls  was  another  (|uektlon.  He  copied  tbeni 
out  on  paper  to  Beo  lion  tlipv  would  look  touotuor. 
One  jewel  nftiVr  nnotlu-r  was  examined  until  he 
fiiiind  on»  which  lie  thought  would  till  a  certain 
place.  After  having:  arraimed  hia  leoiaro  ho 
w'liiid  froi)>inu*ly  ^o  u|'Ui\  thi  rUtform  and  dl)i 
In  at  the  lIUli  or  sixtb  paracraidi,  accordiug  as 
he  felt.  Ho  was  as  apt  to  buiMu  In  tho  mid- 
dle or  toward  the  end  of  the  lecture  as 
be  had  arranged  It  beforeliand,  and  go  b.ick wards 
as  any  way.  After  bavins  tried  bis  lecture  in  this 
way  several  times  U  was  printed  -lUd  wi-nt  before 
the  public  In  moro  ciidurlni;  form.  There  is  no 
■oomlng  cobsrc-uco  In  Ins  essays.  Each  parai;rnpb 
was  written  at  the  time  and  Is  complete  in  Itgclt. 
Whatever  he  has  wrlctou  IstlnlHhed  aiidi;ood,  but 
every  sentonco  has  Itecn  well  considered  before 
being  put  on  paper,  and  It  Is  sl"pt  upou, 
and  perhaos  even  dreamt  on.  A  lnwyer  or  a 
divine  would  be);tn  at  tho  beginning  and  proceed 
according  to  lumo,  but  ICmorscn  always  worked 
bv  analogic.  Mr.  Kmcrson's  Toice  in  bis  earlier 
days  was  very  charming,  and  ii<<  one  can  forgot  It 
who  has  once  heard  blia  lecture.  He 
employed  but  one  gesture,  und  tbat  only 
occasionally  In  bis  lectures.  When  niter- 
log  a  grand  sentence,  lie  would  niako 
a  grasping  gesture,  as  thouixh  selaing  some 
Imaglnarv  object  lu  front  of  him,  as  tbou;:b  lie 
had  clinched  ibe  subject  and  sjild  it.  His  manner 
was  pleaslnK,  a  little  dl»iaiit,  may  bo,  suiting  a 
proper  value  upon  blniueir,  but  tills  reserve  was 
proliably  a  result  of  his  tcmnoraiuont,  which  pre- 
vented biro  from  betnit  as  familiar  as  bo  otla-r- 
wise  would  have  been.  His  manner  on  the  plat 
form  was  peculiarly  his  own, 

When  Kuicrson  appeared  before  an  audience  In 
Sis  lyoeum  leoturos,  he  would  rl,se  modestly  from 
Ills  seat,  lay  bis  mantiscrlpt  ciretiilly  upon  the 
desk,  and  then,  as  il  meditating  upon  the  lutro- 
uuction  to  bis  lecture,  ho  would  look  up 
at  bis  audience  for  a  inumeni  or  two 
before  proceeding,  lie  began  with  very 
slow  accent,  and  went  on  as  calmly 
as  though  in  conversation  In  his  study,  uutil  he 
tinishod,  only  now  and  then  breaking  tbe  mono- 
tony by  tho  use  ol  tho  gesture  above  rolertcd  to. 
His  voice  was  oulte  remarkabl*;  it  was  stroi.^ 
and  rather  like  the  flute,  but  be  was  capable  iil 
giving  It  a  wide  range.  Whatever  be  snld  or 
whoi'over  be  said  it  his  voice  enchained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  listener  to  the  close.   , 

A  well-known  litorary  lady  onoc  watched  with 
great  amusement  one  of  those  persons  who  went 
to  bear  Emerson  bscauso  of  his  reputailou.  It 
was  a  lady  from  tho  fasholnalilo  circles,  who  sup- 
posed It  was  quite  proper  and  dDslrabiu  to  bear 
Emerson,  tbe  famous  lecturer.  Her  face  was  a 
studv  as  she  listened  with  surprise,  then  with 
blank  atjazcment,  and  Sho  tlii.iliv  gave  up  all  at- 
tempt to  nomprebond  the  lectilre.  Emerson  rec- 
ognized the  fact  tbat  many  people  did  uot  enjoy 
bis  lectures,  and  some  years  ago  when  Ir.vlteu  to 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  be  Inquired,  "Aro  there  any 
people  tbere  who  have  thoiiglits?" 

Mr.  Emerson  came  to  Concord  in  1>i32,  where 
be  has  lived  ever  since,  aud  ilirouirh  him  it  be- 
came known  as  a  literary  centre,  which  position 
It  holds  today.  Emerson  made  tho  lyceum  a 
literary  resort  In  this  country,  and  when  ,Mr. 
Alcott  hrst  saw  him  he  had  wriiton  iittio  In  which 
the  publio  was  interested.  H»  printed  bis  lilllt) 
book  called  "Nature"  <juite  early,  aim  It  took  ton 
years  to  sell  Buu  cooles.  'I'lio  book  marked  a  new 
era  In  American  thought,  but  it  was  not  road, 
even  by  bis  liostun  admirers.  Many  people  In 
fashionable  Koston  tboiiizht  it  strance  that  any 
one  should   go  to  hear   mra,  l.i*  views   being  .so 
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I  ▲.  BroMMB  Age*U'«  A«conat  •t  th»  Mc«t> 
!■(»•  ot  Tfcl«  »•!•«  Ci.b.  ••«  |ti«  Ommu 
Vfbo  Atteuded. 

Th«  yetr  1830  WM  an  Important  one  In  the  life 
ot  Cmenon,  and  the  "•ra  of  trangcendeutaiism  • 
opentd  b«fort  him.  ChaunlDK  wan  tbo  omanlzct 
ot  too  BO?oment  »Uh  Rot.  Oeor«8  Ripley,  then  a 
leader  among  RoBton  Unitarians.  Tde  pathcr- 
Ine  was  at  Orit  known  aa  ilie  "Symposium."  and 
arterwards  aa  tbe  "Transcendental  tluli."  Mr 
Aloott  «a»e  tue  writer  an  Interesting  nccoant  of 
theao  meetings,  taken  from  tlio  ijn'cs 
ut  hit  journal,  which  ho  has  kept  wTtl. 
•arprulng  rejtularlty  lor  corisideruble  moie 
than  half  a  century.  "Ihp  llrnt  meeting  of 
the  TranHo^ndeutal  Club,"  said  Mr,  Alcoit,  -WQi. 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Kiplay  In  lloston,  Sep 
teuitiar  IW,  IH'M,  There  were  pri-sent  (Jeorcc 
Ripley,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Frnoman 
Clarke,  F.  H.  iK^dge,  Couverso  Francl*  and  my- 
self. It  was  preliminary  meeting  to  sew  how 
tar  it  would  bo  possible  forearnest  minds  lonatt, 
and  with  tbo  least  possible  furnjallty  coniniiini- 
cate  their  ?lew8.  The  clectloD  of  ciiulnu.in  wjh 
dibpehced  with,  and  Mr.  Francis,  wh(j  was  at  tiiut 
tlnio  tbe  oldest  of  that  oompunv,  assunu'd  the 
cl.air."  Tiioy  eavo  Invitations  to  Dr.  CuiuiQiiie, 
Jonathan  I'hililps,  Rey.  James  Walker,  Kuv  >. 
I,.  Frothincham,  Rov.  J.  3,  Uwlebt,  Iter.  \V.  Jl, 
Cbanulng  and  Hev.  C.  A.  ItnrtuI  to  Join  them  if 
they  chose  to  do  ho.  Tbe  three  lagt-DauioJ  aii- 
peared  afterward  and  freqoendy  met  witii  tho 
club.  Tne  next  meeting  wan  held  Uctober  :t,  at  M  r. 
Alcotfs  bouse,  and  there  were  present  Emerbon, 
Hedge,  Francis,  Ripley,  Clarke,  Harlot,  O.  A. 
Brownson  and  tbo  h(i!«t.  Subsequent  mcotinm 
were  bold  Id  lioston.  Concord  ami  Wntertuwn  in 
la30>7.  It  was  the  usu»l  custom  for  Mr.  b  raiiri<>, 
tbe  senior  member,  to  invite  all  to  socak,  and  .Mr. 
Aloott  believed  there  was  seldom  an  iMclinitinn 
,  to  be  silent,  tbeoloiry  being  the  tuemo  ot  {general 
'  diaoasslon.  In  IBllf  Theodore  I'arkor,  Margaret 
I  I'uller,  btizabeth  i'eabody,  Rev.  Calett  btetson 
and  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone  Joined  tbo  cmb.  Mr. 
Emerson  waa  almost  always  present  at  tbe  meet- 
ings of  tbe  club,  and  tbe  members  looked  (or>v;trd 
with  great  dell|tbt  to  tbe  upportunily  of  nicetintc 
hlio.  T)ie!>e  meetings  were  continued  fnrsoveial 
jeara  and  ./ere  productive  ot  mucu  pleasure  and 
protit  to  all  the  memberi. 

TH£    PHIl.OAOPIIER'8    nOMC. 

A»peAr*Me«  •t  th«  Oroands,  •lady,  Etc., 
Iiriiar*  M«Br  OreM  Men  siod  Womea 
n«ve  Met. 
Tho  home  ot  Emerson  itands  on  Texlngton 
:  Streeti  on  an  old  country  road,  np  which  tbe 
British  marched  on  the  memorable  lutb  of 
April)  1775.  It  is  a  plain,  square  wooden  bouse, 
•Ituated  in  ft  grove  of  pine  trees  which  conceal 
the  front  and  aloe  from  the  gazo  of  tbe  passers- 
by.  In  the  rear  ot  the  old-r.iBlib>ncd  yard 
stands  a  plain,  yellow  barn,  while  tall  cDestnut 
trees  oroament  the  crnunds.  As  one  enters  the 
hospitable  mansion  he  intna  tbe  knob  ot  the  tlrst 
door  on  the  right,  and  in  a  moment  buds 
the  study  ot  the  pbliosiiplisr.  It  is  a  piaic  squ;irj 
room,  lineil  on  two  sides  with  wooden  sbelvt »  of 
a  simple  pattern,  which  are  filled  with  book's, 
Choice  and  rare.  The  large  mahogany  t.ible 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  cov- 
ered with  books,  and  tbe  little  pen  wblcli  liai 
wroiigh  sucb  an  indncncoon  the  tboUL-biof  two 
oontinent*  for  many  years  lies  on  the  morocco 
writing  pad.  On  tbo  mantel  are  statueften  .iinl 
busts  of  i>romineDt  reformers  ot  the  ace.  and  upon 
the  walls  hang  &  few  choice  engravinp*.  Two 
doora,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tcreat  iWepiuco 
which  occupies  the  lower  end,  lead  into  tho  lan'e 

Earlor,  which  lilla  tbo  southern  quarter  of  tlie 
ouie.  This  home  circle  leeuia  to  bare  rfncli^d 
around  tho  world,  for  hero  almost  every  forelfriiT 
of  note  who  has  ever  visited  tniH  country  1i.t<  m- 
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joyed  ponlnl  ho.^pltriilty.  Hire  the  cli.itty  intln 
VredcrllittRrciner  jinld  a  Ions:  visit;  bore  M:iri!;ir<'t 
Fuller  nnd  the  other  hrlirht  nsure.*  of  the  1  lai 
met  for  conversation.  Here  tbe  Alcotft.  l:<Uii.r 
and  d.iUKhter,  began  the  conversations  wi.  -n  uro 
now  so  widely  known;  and  h«re,  too.  Old  .'olih 
Rrowu  Was  often  to  bn  met  To  cnumernte  liie 
names  of  all  vfbo,  from  time  to  time,  mi;: lit  have 
been  seen  in  tills  pichsant  homo  would  take  more 
spico  th;in  can  bo  given  In  a  newspaper  :trticiP. 
but  sufflco  It  to  snv  tlint  tlieir  tnnio  Is  loplon  v,u<> 
havo  enjoyed  tlio  words  of  wisdom  from  tno 
kindly  master  of  tho  bouso,  who  was  ono  «r  tno 
«)o.st  modest  and  most  gifted  writers  and  doopcsi 
thinkers  of  the  age.    

,     BV   Tim  WAT81DE.  | 

LlltlA  Thinis  Charaelerlsllc  of  the  ©e- 
partfd,  Oi»lln>r*d  tenm  Munr  S"nre«». 
TnMr,  A  Icon's  "Table  Talk"  Is  found  tbo  follow- 
ing estimate  ot  the  ImpreFslon  which  his  nl»- 
courics— probably  those  ot  Kmerson  -made  nnou 
him.  It  certainly  glvos,  better  than  bj^  :??L!"J^- 
■  of  his  •ioquenoe  and  the  eager  delight 


eontra-'t    ponr    snd 


1.  I.     <.riUl\'vrV     spCIKHlt;        I')        i;<fun»-i.      |.i.i.i       f-ip'. 

.,  wtlr  os"  ii.0  »<''llto'-»  hoard  with  eager dclltbt. 
Jmi  wliit  lliiv  f  iHeil  to  coinprclienU  thoy  could 
n  tbiitsilmirpas  s^T'^'I'lni-'  lovely  and  admlra- 
l"  (•  It  seemed  like  tlio  brealb  of  llfp,  an  eiborlal 
...intuesu  a  tipluc  of  wbicb  we  would  havo  more. 


closed,    still     bold 

of      inhaling      the 

bad     cn«>i     around 

senslDltltlca      bad 


anrir""wlipn    "i*     preacher 
tiieni       111      the      attitude 
Blmosphore     bM     eiTuslou 
I  nil       A       pcntocost      of 
1  iiirii  rri'ii)  Ills  tongue,  and  they  were  listening  In 
f  lei.ce  lor  ttie  prolooged  accents  to  vibrate  upon 
liieir  elinrijieil  iioarts.      'Tis  le<s  the  counsel  tlMn 
lie  M'cakerii  worth   that  gives  persuasion  to  bis 
el  loui'iice."    In  .Mr.  AlootfH  now  work,  published 
tlii-  iiiiii;tli.  ttiu  Btitbor  pays  this  grateful  tribute 
tn  "A  I'rieiiil."  who,  it  may  he  easily  imagined,  la 
1  iinTson.     liie  Konoct  roads: 
"I  . lorlMii''  t"  li"*''  IWed,  not  Knowing  thee; 
■  I  HIT!'  11"!  tii-'l'  li'  ''"i-  nor  to  noblest  end, 
•,\    .. .!».  iiiii.-  II'  ir  Iririiril  not  ainri'rit*. 
j;  . ,,  1,1'  iiitii'  ^  'irn.iinetit  that  still  'loth  lend 
I ,.  ur.  Ill  ■  ..ii«r|ion<i'  nii'l  propriety. 
1 1,1  i,i'iMi«iiiii  »:it  oiT  riiltiire.  noble  filend; 
],>  III"  hunt  :ii  "I  took'st  mo.  Hoil  diiiit  I'ondogcead 
1    l.ri  A-  we  -.liiiitlitwav  Into  lliv  fair  Kiilld. 
u  ■;  lif'  111-  I'"  I'  "  '"'Pii  blKh  eonipllnietit, 
i: ,  r  I  III  I  ,  li  IV  ■  I  ''III  known  and  ttir  friend  Styled. 
I.  VI  n  111  I  IK  It  Mit;  lit  4  and  to  ifood  learnliiK  bent, 
\<  ii;  .1  H;  I"'  'trills  »il  an^el  on  me  smiled, 
I ,  r,..i'  Til  .  Ill  M.  iliiis  lii'iinred  sUtI  to  be, 
I  A  5.  111. I  inn  tny  university. 

K.mer«<iu'«  Opialoa  of  IIU  Poctrjr* 

liurtnc  liis  college  life,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
1  iin.r-oii  cuiitlniied  to  write  verses,  and  ho  wrote 
tv.i;  p'lPiiH  as  exercises,  ono  of  which  wsj*  to  bo 
uiveii  ai  .1  piil'llc  exhibition.  Hoin'.::  requlre<l  to 
jli.i\r  ttiiH  lo  bis  prolessor,  I-.dward  Cbannlng, 
Iri.tlicr  of  the  l.'iinous  Or.  Cbannlng,  the  only 
cniiri-iiii  made  upon  It  was: 
'Y'liid  belter  write  another  poem." 
"Hli.it  a  useless  rcmarit  waa  that,"  said  Sir. 
I'l.iersoM,  .-jfierward;  '.'bo  might  at  least  havo 
p.iiiiied  lilt  to  me  soiho  things  tn  my  verses  that 
u'ti)  better  than  others,  for  all  could  not  have 
been  eijiullv  b.id." 

In  Diiuding  to  tho  few  readers  that  his  poems 
li.ivB  loiind,  ,Mi.  I'.inersiin  said,  a  short  tlmo  ago, 
"1;  liai  lieen  settled  that  I  cannot  write  postrv." 

ri*)  Iriend  lo  •»liom  this  remark  was  made 
f.ud,  'llai  tliat  at  last  been  determlne<l?" 

"\e«.  tint  Is  llie  volc^  of  the  riublle," 

"It  W.19  no .  «o  reported  to  mo,"  said  the  friend. 
••I  he.ir'l  tba .  jou  Could  write  nothing  elao  than 
pietr\." 

ilr.Kuierson  jmllert  and  quickly  said:  "I  sup- 
pose etiirUiody  who  writes  verses  at  all  has  had 
iiiH  '•sperlciii-';  they  sometimes  wrote  lucky 
verges,  wiiitii  seem  excellent  to  themselves,  bow- 
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ii"ii  ',  iM.i  »niri:''  iioiue,  Hifflo*  llomai"  to'ihv 

tthitilrr'«   rallmntloa    9t   Ih*  Phltonnpbf r. 

•Ml"  i;.  Wtiidi,.,^  ,li(,  j,„p,^  wliox'  frloiiilnhip 
vitii  uio  (  oii.'ur.l  ilillnsiiiihir  l)»<  citciiilfd  ,<ivr 
n  l"i|!;  prrhvl,  wriii's  ilio  fnllowlnit  "10  PSllni'^IO 
'I  Mr,  Hiirsiiii;  ".Sf,  >v(,r(iii  of  inliiB  v.nn  ovir- 
HMlrniv  ri»|...,:i  mm  adnilraUon  lur  tlio  gro»t 
I'.-'-i  uiiUis'.iyiHt,  suiKiir.B  as  lio  doos  at  the 
'",'*,  "'  ',""  •y''^''*^""''  «u>l  foromost  »iuoii«  tiio 
lK,.l,....|,i,)c:i|  tluiik«r»  of  tho  Bijn,  It  ne<Ml» 
iMi  U''ii ''I  jirnpiiccv  to  toreseo  thnl  Ills  repiila- 
ti.Mi  will  i„io  nntiKnu'  l.y  tho  Upso  or  lime. 
>o  iiTitiL'  vn.'t  of    uio  l;iiijlUii-giipnKinc  tonu-uo 

i.i'  «iutcn  ToiKu  »),,\r\tn:  moru  (llgliiuilr  than 
r I  ■*  Uio  tii'irk  o(  linmormiiy.  („  Uls  unwc  works 
.11    iiiunrrcncnUc  1.1.4   kf..,,  loMj^Ill,  vrlsclom.  lli.P 

e:,r  or  liunior  l,,r^-o  tolermicc  nnil  luvo  (.f 
ruin  .<  in  her  siiMi,lei.  an  well  as  Erand.-st  n^'ccts 

frOfouua^Uillcciloo  »o,i  m.satlcal  Intulllon." 

"""Wniit**  ■■4  A*iKlib«r«.  '^^  ' 

AmotiK  bli  friends  and  nelf(bbort  aro  »  number 
of  u<llc*  and  ecDtlemen  whose  turaes  ar«  pinccd 
lilcli  upon  the  roll  of  tbe  ]ltrb(i  of  literature. 
AmoDK  tl)Os«  friends  mny  b«  tnentloped  A.  llron- 
son  Aloott.  tbo  phllosopber,  wboso  friendsblp 
wlib  Knier^on  dates  Its  beglnnioir  back  tuore 
tbnn  halt  a  centurv!  K.  II.  Banboru,  the 
journalist,  rrofndsor  W.  T.  Harris,  Louisa  M, 
Alcott,  and  many  others.  Tbe  townHp«opio  are 
alRu  1«  amonstire  acquainted  with  his  tlie  and 
character.  From  tliein  bavo  boen  cathered  mat- 
tors  of  i-ubllc  iDtorcst,  historical  fiicta,  iicrsuDsl 
opinions  and  reroinlstinuoeg,  many  of  wbicb  have 
norer  beforn  been  published,  and  alt  or  whiob 
serro  to  suow  the  obaraoter  of  Kmer^on  better 
tlian  any  oondenied  bloKrapbical  sketolt  could 
possibly  do. 

Ills  Fla*  Haaaers. 

Tbcre  was  one  eraoe  In  Mr.  Etunrson,  natd  an 
intimate  friend,  that  is  not  generally  roferrod  to— 
his  line  manners— aUd  tbu  ode  «liicb  Chaanine 
wrdto  was  probably  int«Qded  for  Emerson  when 
it  said: 

Thou  need  notrearb  for  men  In  Sidney's  times 
Anil  liiilelt:h's  (aslituu, 
And  llorliurt'i)  pa.HHion. 
Kor  n»  tboy  arfl  lint  rtry  prcsorred  lines. 
'I  here  Id  rit>e  fruit  tudar 
HatiKS  yelJuw  111  (llsniay 
Vpon  the  wavtiiK  (sarinoui  of  the  boiiKh, 
TlieBrareful  K^'ntlcman  lives  for  us  uow. 
No  one  who  knew  Mr,  Emerson  can  fall  to  reo- 
ognlzo  the  tltness  of  these  lines  when  applied  to 
bis  i;rscefnl  appearance  and  Bno  manner. 

Firas  M««tloK   Bslweea   Aleolt  and  Eaier* 
soa. 

Mr.  Aloott's  first  meetine  with  Mr.  Kmeison 
wan  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  before  Air. 
I Kmorwon  entered  tbe  study  tbe  visitor  was  lelt 
tor  some  time  alone.  Uc  the  tablo  lay  n  pile  of 
mnuuscript,  apparently  like  ft  book.  This  wus 
the  m  inuiclpt  of  •■N.iture,"  wbfcb  waa  not  tiien 
)>ubli!*lied.  Tbe  friendsblp  between  tba  two 
authors  bafl  continued  from  that  day  to  tbe  prea- 1 
out  time. 

Bravltleo.  { 

Mr.  Eliot  Cabot  of  Boston  ii  emragod  on  a  ' 
blograpiiy  of  Emerson,  wbicb  will  be  tba  "uni- 
clui"  life  of  tbe  poet.  llr.  Cabot  baa  had  accei's 
to  tno  poet's  pannrs  for  nearly  two  years,  ana  It 
is  fiaid  be  is  to  no  the  llttrarjr  «zecutor  of  Mr. 
Emerson. 

Mr.  tCmerson  bad  «etl-d«flncd,  and  porbajis 
even  radical  riawa  on  the  qneetion  of  Wnmaa 
HiilTrace,  as  on  other  matters  of  reform,  and  his 
iiusttinn  was  defined  in  1850,  when  lie  said  at  a 
lartre  Woman's  Klirlits  convention,  that  "It  is  for 
women,  not  men,  to  determine  If  women  wish  an 
egiial  sbare  In  affairs.  If  we  refuse  them  a  vote," 
he  said,  "we  sbould  refuse  to  tax  tberu." 

In  1874  Mr.-  Emerson  was  pijit  In  nomination 
by  the  lnde)iendont  party  amoni;  tbe  students  oC 
)iiu!i;;ow  University  for  the  ofni;e  or  lord  lector. 
Tbs  otiicr  candidates  were  Disraeli  and  Fortter, 
nud  after  an  unusual  excitinu  canva»  IMMaeli 
w;is  elected,  recelvlnp  7UU  rotes  to  .'>U0  for  Mr. 
llmorSoii.  Tbe  larcre  TOte  ho  received  evidenced 
the  (;reat  estooin  lu  which  he  waa  held  in  Enc- 
land,   and  it   Is   worthy  of  remark  tiiat  no  other 
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forelirnor  had  over  b«lor«  raotivsd  tb*  numlna- 
tion  tor  tbai  oSlca> 
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FBFOAT.   AIRIL   28.    1883. 


BALPJl    WALDO  EMERHOU, 


^  DIES    At  8.B0    EA8T    KVENINO-PAKTH.U^ 

iARS    OF   BIB    IL1-NE8S-A   SKKTCII    OF   IIIH 
IFE  AN1>-W6RR»-TRIBUTE«  OP  THE  tV-ZUfi 
to  Tll>:  DEFARTKI)  FlIILOSOPIIEK. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emersoii,  essayist,  poet  and  pbll- 
•rophtr,  died  at  bis  borne  *n  Concord,  Mass.,  nt 
i.M  lost  evenlnp.  For  a  nnmher  of  years  Mr. 
Eacrfon  has  been  (n-.tilnaliy  fallioi;  In  boalth, 
4Bd  bis  life  work  ended  sonic  llvo  years  .i|;o, 
aincc  wbtcb  time  be  hai  written  nnthin;;.  Dnr- 
(Dg  tbe  last  year  ho  bad  been  fulling  raoro 
faiddly  tban  before,  and  It  has  been  lont;; 
ttcognlzed  tbnt  bis  dopartnre  inlKht  be  expected 
at  Almost  any  time.  To  a  visitor  who  called  upon 
kim  last  July  he  said,  "1  am  p;l.\d  to  nee  you,  yet  t 
tear  1  can  do  little.  I  can  only  disappoint  those 
wis*  come  to  tee  me.  I  find  1  am  losing  myself, 
AKd  I  wacder  awny  from  the  matter  that  1  b.ive 
in  nlnd.    I  cannot  say  much,    ^'hen  1  be;;ln  ! 

iJ«M  myrelf.  And  so  when  my  friends  cojae  to  see 
m«  f  rnn  away,  Instead  of  going  to  meet  them, 
that  I  may  not  niaJce  tbena  suffer.  My  hoaltb  Is 
good  enotiRb.  Itut  when  one's  wits  be^in  to  faJI, 
it  is  time  for  the  heavens  to  open  and  take  hiio 
kway."  TbIs  was  said  dnrlng  a  brief  conTersa- 
tl*D  and  with  a  broken  voice,  and  it  was  then  evi* 
4cnt  that  age  was  casting  a  shadow  uuon  hl^i 
•seinvryand   slowly  chilling  hla  f.noalties.    Bia 

iiap,  however,  was  still  active,  and  there  'wa^^ 
fcrccptiMe  change  lu  bis  placid  and  inscnitabU 

!  eciiBtenance.  Tbo  immediate  canf>e  of  his  d^mtfo, 
was  not,  however,  the  result  of  tbe  gradual-break- 
iDg-np  of  the  svstem,  which  has  so  long  been  itu> 

!  Minent,  bnt  was  dne  to  an  attack  of  pDentooniit,. 
which  prostrated  bim  n  few  days  ago,  .ind  froiM 
wbicb,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  tbe  feeble  oottdi4 
tJOB  of  hlH  body,  he  was  unable  to  rally.  The  la^lj 
tlft>o  Mr.  Emerson  was  away  from  Concord  Wi^ft 
tbe  day  be  attended  tho  f  nnerat  of  Mr.  L.nugfot«j 
lew.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  that  vccasidh  h^ 
rentraoted  a  cold  which  resulted  in  his  ptustratMo^ 

This  however;  Is  not  the  fticl.  Up  tb  Wed  De^<J«v  "of^ 
last  week  he  had  been  In  tbensual  bealtUwbi^ 
bad  favored  him  for  upward  of  a  year.  (Jne  or  Cvio 
warm  days  in  tbe  middle  of  the  week  Induced  Inin 
to  take  a  short  walk  witboat  an  overcoat,  and  |td 
this  latk  of  caution  Is  due  his  fatal  illness.  After 
taking  to  his  ned  the  patient  at  times  seemed*  (a- 
different  to  all  surroundings.  At  first  be  snffeted 
severe  pains,  and  tbe  family  was  fearfal  that 
death  would  ensue  almost  immediately,  but  ho 
lingered  along  for  a  week,  while  daring  tho  last 
two  days  his  decease  was  hourly  looked  for.  A 
high  fever  had  set  in  during  Wednesday  olght, 
and  the  vitality  of  a  much  stronger  man  coutil 
(«t  have  resisted  It.  Dnrlng  th«  early  morning 
ke  tent  for  one  of  his  netght)Ors;  but  wben 
M  arrived,  the  patient  was  delirious  and  bis 
articniation  incoherent.  In  th»-n>iUdIe  of  the 
tcrenoon.  however,  ho  rallied,  and  at  noon 
h«  conversed  freely  and   intelligently  with  a 
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•rdkiDttf  nlniettr  of  the  Stcond  rniUHan 
Cbnrfh  of  Boiton;  but  BOOD  alter  foriDcU  pecn- 
lt»r  Ticwa  «Ub  regard  to  (ormi  of  woriblp,  itban- 
4«Ded  bli  r~ofes8loD,  and,  retiring  to  tbe  quiet 
village  of  Concord.  dOToted  bimself  toblstaror- 
Ite  ttudj— tbe  nature  of  loai),  and  bl«  relation  to 
tfee  QDiverse.  He  delivered  an  oration  called 
'■MantblnklDg,"  before  tbe  t'bl  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety i  Id  1907;  and  an  address  to  tbe  lenlor  clasi 
■f  tbe  UiTlDity  Collese,  Cainbridfte,  In  1938.  Mt 
«id  BOt  pretend  to  reatoo,  but  to  discover;  be  «D' 
■etiDCCd,  but  did  not  ar(;ne.  In  1&38  Mr,  Emerson 
ynbllebed  "i'Uerary  Etblci,  an  Oration;'*  in  18,i9, 
"Natarei  an  Kssa;;"  and  In  1840  ha  wai  as^oclat- 
(4  with  Marjrarct  Fuller  In  editing  tbe  Dial,  a 


iWefr  Llstory  would  be  to  write  tbe  history  ot 
New  England  religion.  The  Emerson  family 
were  Intellectual,  eloquent,  with  a  strong  in- 
Jlvlduftlity  of  character,  and  robust  and^rlg- 
ercuB  10'  their  thinking,  iTiey  were  pious 
and  devout,  but  also  practical  and  philan- 
tbrorlc.  More  than  fifty  of  the  family  have, 
bfen  graduated  at  New  England  colleges,' 
&nd  twenty  have  been  ministers.  Jlii  tnoth-' 
«r'8  family  were  noted  for  a  remarkable  splr-l 
itnality  of  t«mperament,  for  great  religions 
xfftl,  and  were  naturally  pietists  or  mystics. 
EnersoQ  inherited  the  peculiarities  of  both 
•ides,  and  to  his  ancestry  he  owed  much  ot 
tbe  quality  and  direction  ot  bis  genius,  as 
well  an  tbe  fine  flavor  and  aroma  of  his  cbar- 
aeter  and  tbe  rich  spiritual  grace  ot  his 
tbongbt.  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston,  May  2.*), 
18^3,  his  father  dyingeight  years  later.  About 
tbe  same  time  he  entered  the  grammar  school, 
Acd  at  Dine  years  of  age  the  Latin  school. 
Ee  was  an  eager  reader,  and  speaking  of  his 
Mbool  days  be  says  in  one  of  his  essaTa.'The 
regular  course  of  studiep,  the  years  of  aca- 
deniical  and  professional  editcatlon,  have  not 
yielded  me  better  facta  than  some  idle  books 
under  the  bench  at  the  Latin  school.  What 
we  do  not  call  education  is  more  precious 
than  that  which  we  do  call  so."  George 
WilliB  Cooke,  in  his  late  biography  of  Emer- 
•cn,  gives  some  interesting  incidents  in  rela- 
tien  to  bis  college  days.  When  Emerson  en- 
tered Harvard  be  was  in  bis  fc  irteentb  year. 
Tke  president  was  the  lamented  Kirkland, 
aid  Edward  Everett  was  professor  of  Greek 
.hteratore. 

Among  tbe  other  profesHors  were  Elward 
CiawtiflE  and  Ti^knor.  Emerson  felt  the 
ithrpiration^rbich  the  latter  brought  to  tbe 
nniverKity  througbont  hii  coarse.  Caleb 
CuHbirg  wn«  among  tbe  tutors.  In  hia  class 
w^-re  Upbaiu,  author  of  "Ilmlory  of  Salem 
Witchcraft.,"  and  .Josiab  Qulncy,  afterwards 
mayor  «jf  Boston.  In  the  class  before  ais 
Were  Furuf  sh  and  (Jannett.  In  the  class  snc* 
Cf  dng  wa.s  Natlianipl  Bowdltch  the  yoanger, 
and  in  the  ntxt  Goorf;©  Ripley.  Before  thov 
entcrfd  the  .'olUge,  btgan  a  lasting  fnond- 
sLip  with  FurntHS. 

•♦  During  Lis  lirHt  year  in  college  ho  was  tbe 
"presld<  rjt'3  freshman,"  running  on  bis  er- 
runds  and  making  bis  announcements  for 
him.  He  has  been  doscrlbwd  as  being  then 
••a  slender,  delicate   youth,    younger   IhaiL 


most  of  bis  claHsraates,  and  of  a  sen.sitivo,  re- 
tiring nature."  Ho  received,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  but  little  Instrnctlon  or 
criticism  from  hlH  professors  that  wa,*  ot 
value  to  him.  His  favorite  study  was  Greek, 
and  his  translations  ef  the  clasMoal  authors 
were  neat  and  happy.  la  mathematics  ho 
conld  make  no  headway,  and  In  philosophy 
he  did  not  get  on  very  well.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  studied  much  outsldfi  of  the  pre- 
scribed course.  Even  on  entering  collego  be 
waa  well  rend.  Ills  special  favorites  were 
the  old  EDgilHh  poets  and  drnmatistH— Mon- 
taigne and  Shakspeare,  He  early  discovered 
that  SbahHpearo  WHS  full  ot  interest,  and  he 
became  very  familiar  with  tbe  groat  poet.  In 
bis  sophomore  year  ho  was  connected  with  a 
book  club,  the  memlers  of  which  read  8'50tt'8 
novels  far  into  the  night.  He  bad  4  taste  tor 
declamation,  in  which  he  was  exonllent,  and 
thus  won  a  Boylston  prize.  He  also  showed 
much  ability  in  composition,  and  what  he 
wrote  was  ot  a  marked  excellence.  The 
direction  bis  cenius  would  take  was  early  in- 
dicated. In  Lis  tunlor  year  he  wrote  an  es- 
say on  "The  Character  of  Sooraiei,"  for 
which  be  gained  a  Bowdoln  prize;  and  tn  his 
senior  year  hia  subject  was  "The  Present 
State  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  for  which  he 
received  the  second  prize.  He  had  much 
skill  in  making  poetry,  wbloh  be  free- 
ly employed  for  college  purposes.  On  cla.ss 
day  he  was  tho  poet,  and  his  vor.sea  were 
thought  to  be  very  tine. 

In  1823  be  began  tho  study  ot  theology,  al- 
though he  did  not  enter  the  Harvard  Theolog- 
ical School.  He  worked  very  bard,  and  as 
a  consequence  bis  health  became  Impaired. 
In  182*)  be  wati  "approbated  to  preach"  by 
the  Midiileniex  Association  ot  Ministers,  but 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  following  winter  lo 
Florida  and  South  Carolina.  He  preached 
in  Charleston  several  times,  and  In  other 
places,  during  his  sojourn  the/e.  On  his  re- 
turn, in  tho  spring  of  1827,  he  began  to  seek 
tor  a  pulpit.  He  was  in  New  Bedford,  16 
Dr,  Dewey's  pulpit,  for  three  Sundays,  and 
in  tbe  spring  of  1H28  for  a  short  time  sup- 
plied the  place  of  Dr.  Ripley  at  Con- 
cord, Jan.  11,  182'J.  he  l>ocarae  tho  colleague 
ot  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  ol  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston.  On  the  resignation  ot  the  pastor  he 
contiuned  his  labors.  During  bis  ministry 
Emerson  took  a  considerable  share  in  tbe 
public  affairs  of  the  cky,  and  a  deep  interest 
In  all  philanthropic  movement.  He  was  on 
the  school  committee,  chaplain  ot  the  State 
Senate,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  1832, ' 
preached  tbe  charity  sermon  at  the  Old  South 
Church.  "When  Father  Taylor  was  sent  to 
Boston  to  preach  to  tbe  sailors,  though  a 
Methodist,  he  went  to  Dr.  Channlng  for  aid 
In  building  a  house  ot  worship.  The  second 
person  be  visited  on  the  same  mission  wae 
Emerson,  who  gave  him  money,  and  aided 
him  in  securing  the  assistance  of  many  rich 
Boston  merchants.  Even  at  this  oarly  day, 
when  all  the  pulpits  were  silent  on  tho  sub- 
jf rt  of  slavery,  be  opened  bis  church  to  the 
anti-slavery  agitators.  During  bis  ministry 
Le  seems  to  have  written  nothing  on  literary 
themes;  at  least,  nothing  was  published  from 
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talk,"  wan  the  beginning  of  a  warm  frleod- 
fh\p  and  mutual  atltniratlon.  Carljie  atter- 
wardR  Hpoke  of  the  time  "when  that  Bttpernal 
visioD,  WaUlo  EmerflOD,  (lawnod  on  him." 
When  LoDRfellow  went  to  nee  btm  In  !«;).'», 
with  a  letter  of  Introduction  from  Emerson, 
Ckrlyle  said  Emerson's  rouiiuR  to  CraiRen. 
pnltoch  was  "like  the  visit  of  an  anRol,"  no 
helpful  did  he  find  the  warm  sympathy  and 
generons  appreciation  of  thia  younft  Ameri- 
can. Emerson  preached  a  few  times  In  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  duriOK  hiu  brief  sfay  in 
England.  On  his  return  he  preached  several 
months  In  New  Bedford,  but  declined  accent- 
log  the  pastorate.  He  then  bepan  lecturing 
in  Boston,  having  removed  to  Concord.  In 
1835  he  married  Ijjdia  Jackson  of  Plymouth, 
and  moved  into  the  well-known  house  where 
the  remainder  of  his  llfo  was  spent.  It  was 
his  second  marriage,  his  first  wife,  Ellen 
Louisa  Tucker,  havinpr  died  early  in  1R32. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  his  real  literary 
career  began.  In  IWGO  he  edited  Carlyle's 
•'Sartor  Resartas"  before  It  appeared  in  book 
•form  in  England,  and  In  18.38  he  collected 
Carlyle's  miscellaneous  writings  from  the 
pages  of  the  English  reviews,  and  published 
them  in  three  volumes.  These  writings  had 
a  strong  Influence  upon  his  mind,  and  did 
touch  to  shape  his  future  career.  During 
this  time  he  was  lecturing  at  intervahi, 
James  Freeman  Clarke  says  that  at  this 
period  he  was  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
sensible  practical  community  as  "mystical, 
as  crazy  or  affected,  as  an  imitator  of  Carlyle, 
as  racked  and  revolutionary,  as  a  fool,  as  one 
who  did  not  know  himself  what  he  meant." 
The  Transcendental  Club,  of  which  he  was 
ons  pf  the  leading  spirits,  was  started  in 
IKC),  and  three  years  later  the  Dial  was 
started.  In  1833  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  graduating  class  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Harvard,  and  in  it  he  set  forth 
fully  for  the  first  time  hia  theological  views, 
and  his  belief  In  an  untrammelled  religion  of 
the  spirit.  We  (juote  Mr.  Cooke's  abstract 
of  this  discourse,  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
today  are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  the  tenets 
of  the  transcendental  school  were.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  abstract  is  interlarded 
with  brief  passages  from  the  discourse.  | 

"Virtue  is  a  sentiment  and  delig4it  In  the  i 

firesence  of  certain  divine  laws."  Those  i 
aws  are  not  external  revelations,  nor  are 
they  conventionalities.  Thev  are  the  ordered 
pnlse-beats  of  the  Living  All.  Obedience  to 
these  laws  makes  the  health  and  integrity  of 
the  soul.  "What  we  call  good  comes  of  obe- 
dience to  them,  and  evil  flows  ont  of  disobe- 
dience. The  idea  of  law  is  fnll  «{  power. 
"It  is  the  beatitude  of  man."  The  truth  can 
always  be  had  by  those  who  desire  it,  but 
each  must  seek  It  for  himself.  God  acts 
throngh  aU  sonts,  and  no  one  is  the  measure 
of  his  truth.  Jesns  was  a  great  prophet,  but 
hiH  powei  has  been  sadly  degraded  vy  adora- 
tion of  him,  Christianity  found  a  man  with 
an  intuition  and  elevated  the  man,  forgetting 
the  nniversal  power  of  that  trnth  he  taught. 
The  personal  has  been  dwelt  on  to  an  obnox- 
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ions  extent,  and  the  univer8af>:apacttleH  nf 
man  have  consequently  been  Ignored.  We 
need  to  trust  ourselves  to  hear  the  voio« 
within.  In  the  growth  of  true  sentiments  Is 
to  be  found  the  only  genuine  conversion,  not 
in  any  faitb  ID  a  person.  Ood  la  in  every 
nan,  and  be  shoald  be  heafd  tbdre.  The  old 
rOTPlation  is  loved  in  lack  of  lihh  in  tho  llv- . 
liij:  truth,  and  ihw  priest  Is  flyvated  to  power 
till  rcby.  The  ofllce  of  tho  preacher  is  a  groat 
one,  but  otolj  tho  spirit  can  teach.  "Not  any 
profane  man,  not  any  sensual,  not  any  liar, 
not  any  slave  can  teach,  but  only  he  can  fflvo 
who  has;  ho  only  can  iirfuto  who  is.  The 
rnaii  on  whom  the  soul  descndft,  through 
wluiii  the  8o(U  snpakt,  alone  can  teach." 
TliiM  uflico  Is  the  flrRt  111  lliti  world. 
"It  Is  (if  fliat  reality  th«t  It  cixnnot 
R\i(Tt'r  the  iledmiion  of  any  fatxeljood.  And 
It  IN  my  duty  •(,  say  U)  you  That  the  iiiied  was 
ncT*  r  urentpr  of  ;*  new  revolution  th^n  now," 
V<t  the  ciflicn  of  the  preacher  I'l  dying,  and 
tho  Chnrcli  irt  wltoriiig  to  lu  fall.  The  real 
work  of  tlu' pulpit  Is  DOT,  dlP' h  irrjod;  it  tu'd- 
In  !8  "the  expression  of  the  innral  >i«nrinient 
In  applicHtion  tothe  dutii>«  ol  lifp."     Man  Is 

m„\TS'^¥^  ^^  an  Innnlto  smU;  the 
llfn  t.f  today  is  not  tonchpd\  hcinal  exnerl- 
enlebrlncHno  lessons.  Th^  mlemp-ion  is 
to  bo  BtURht  Jo  the  soul.  Tl..,re  IH  WeLr 
t.-i^'^ocn  faith  in  great  na-^n.^o'crea  an 
cxntRpratlon  of    the  uccaxl  .ual.     tI.o  true 


linmeHsnrable  mind."    In  tho  midst,  of  the 
di-fectHof  the  Church  we  need  more  faiUp 
but  it  mupit  make  its  own  forms,  ritual  ami 
cultus.    No  system  can  be  rnn'rivod  for  it 
The  old  forms  ate  good  enont;h,  If  "il.e  breaili 
of  new  life"  is  in  them.    Tho  evils  of  tho 
Church  are  many,  and  need  much  to  bn  i-ui 
awav.    "The  remedy  to  their  deformity  is 
first,  sonl;  and  second,  soul;  and  evcraiur,'' 
soul."    A  new  life  and  a  new  f.>ith  is  t^  be 
expected,  that  will  brlrg  .'ulness  and  po«-.r. 
This  address  aroused  a  uroat  deal  of   oon- 
troversy,  and  its  sentiments  wore  dououncixl 
by  many  as  the  doctrine  or  a  new  stho,)!   ot 
nfidellty.    The  air  was  full  of  paraphlcts  ami 
newspaper   articles    for   and   against.    Tlio 
Unitarian  ministers  debated  whether  Emir. 
son  was  a  Christian.    Borne  said  he  was  no-; 
some  that  he  was  an  aihnlst;    while    chrr^ 
earnestly  defended   him.    By  some  of    '.li>» 
♦'Friends   cf    ProgrPS","  when    his  attitude; 
was    di^cnssed,    he   was  pronounced  a  pan- 
theist, denying  the  personality  of  God;  wliii.^ 
his  views  were  regarded  as  dang'^rous. 

About  this  time  Ilarrie'.  Martlnean  wro'c 
of  him— 

There  Is  a  remarkable  man  In  tiie  Unit.'! 
States,  without  knowing  whom  it  is  no: 
too  uch  to  say  that  the  United  Sta'»vj 
caiiuot  he  fully  known.  T  mean  by  thW.  «nt 
only  that  he  has  powt-rs  and  wortli  wiii.  )i 
'constitute  him  an  element  in  the  estirnai>)  to 
be  formed  of  his  conntr-,  but  that  bis  intel- 
lect and  his  character  are  the  oppoH.tfol 
those  which  the  influences  of  his  country  ami 
his  time  are  supposed  almost  necpsHarily  to 
form.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Ho  Is  yet  Iti 
the  prime  of  life.  Great  things  are  expected 
from  him;  and  great  thlntrs,  it  seems,  bo  ran- 
not  bat  do,  if  he  have  life  and  health  to 
prosecute    his  course.    He  is  a  thicker  aBil 
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Id  1841  his  j'irst  volume  of  "Ess.vvt"  'vat 
publlBliedln  this  country  ami  Enclaml,  of 
which  Cftrlyle  remarked,  "Tho  uttoran  e  is 
abrupt,  fitful;  the  great  Idea,  not  yfci  fiul'...!- 
led,  BtrnR(?loB  towards  an  cmVodlinpr'.  V't 
everywhere  there  Is  the  true  Imnrr,  of  a  "■  ni, 
which  l8  the  parent  of  all  tnlcnt,-  .Tlii  li 
without  much  talent  cannot  exist.  A  bri'Atb 
as  frotQ  the  (treen  country,  all  tlio  wrlronier 
that  it  is  AVicEnftlancl  country,  iu»'et«  up 
wholesomely  everywhere  In  llnse  En-ays 
the  authentic  Rteen  earth  Is  thorn,  with  her 
monntalns,  rlvern;  wlih  her  mlll»  and  farms. 
Sharp  (fleams  of  InaiRht  arrest  un  l-y  ttifiir 
pure  intellectuality  i  here  and  thrre,  in  l)f«- 
rolcniHtlcity.  atone  of  modest  m.infnlnfHS 
of  mild  iuvincihility,  low-voiced,  but  iion- 
strong,  makes  u-,  too,  thrill  with  a  noble 
pride."  In  1M7  his  "I'oems"  were  publishpri, 
but  were  received  with  favor  only  by  tbc 
chosen  few.  There  was  in  them,  ri-mar^fl 
Mr.  Cooke,  "that  rich  fulness  of  Jl^e'^g^t  ot 
l^rM^sTiS,  where  they  noost  truly  rfse  into 
th«  L6iEht  of  spiritual  attainment."    Tbey 

ere  full  of  the  fervor  and  power  of  the 
S  prophets.  Whipple,  nearly  twenty  years 
Bco.  wrote  of  Emerson  as  a  poet- 

ni«  feellDR  has  the  nuallty  of  depth  and 
>arte8tce»s,  sowelimes  JilntinR  at  a  cortalu 
11/ rew  solemnity  rather  than  of  ardent 
fvm.>athv.  lie  is  not  apt  to  take  his  readers 
Into  friendly  counsel;  rarely  does  he  draw 
them  near  his  heart;  but  rather  speaks  to 
f  em  in  his  Rrand,  au.stere  tones  from  some 
1  ,ftr  beiKhl  of  isolation.  Not  a  trace  of 
(lUiiimacy,  of  the  weak  indulgence  of  even 
,,„  tnirest  passion,  ever  impairs  the  oon- 
icious  sf renitv  of  his  spirit.  His  inspiration 
fiows  Ircm  tiie  intellect,  or  rather  from  the 
Burttroe  poetic  faculty,  to  a  far  greater  de- 
cree tbao  from  the  affections.  Still,  he  is  not 
without  frequent   touches  of  the  teudere'it 

'^  The  relifiious  sense  with  which  prophets 
and  lioly  men  have  consecrated  certain  spota 
br  tbe  pr'rseuce  of  Deity  is  carried  by  him 
\hto  the  universal  domain  of  nature.  To  his 
uivstic  vision  every  mountain  is'  a  Sinai, 
evVry  tree  of  the  wood  is  a  burning  bush, 
every  breeze  is  vocal  with  the  still,  small 
voice.  In  the  growth  of  plants,  the  flow  ot 
gtrtams,  the  illcht  of  birds,  he  recognizes  the 
ruTstirious  power  which  elves  vitality  to  the 
gful,  If  it  be  not  indeed,  according  to  his 
lueital  fancy,  the  outward  projection  of  the 
hOiii  it*el(. 

Ktuerorn'"  own  Idea  of  poetry  la  finely  ex- 
pressed  in  "Merlin."  The  chords  of  the 
master *8  Larp,  he  says— 

"hbould  rlDg  as  blows  tbe  breeze, 

Free,  |  eremptory,  clear. 

\i,  jirglinR  sereuRder's  art, 

yvx  tii.kllnc  of  plano-strlnp^, 

Lan  n.;\Kc  the  wild  blood  start 

11  itf  uiy?tic  springs. 

Tte  kingly  bard 

Must  •■uiue  the  chords  rn<le1y  and  bard, 

As  wild  batunaer  or  witb  mace; 

That  they  may  render  back 

Artful  thunder,  which  conveys 

Secrets  oX  the  solar  track. 

8pafH«  ot  the  (op^^olar  blaze," 

It  is  this  very  freedom,  peremptoriness 
and  clearness  which  give  the  peculiar  charm 
to  Emerson's  poetry.    There  is  a  grand  con- 
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tempt  for  forms  and  conventionalities,  a  care 
enly  for  the  thought,  which  marks  all  that 
he  has  written;  a  flavor  of  wild,  uncultivated 
nature  which  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  the 
jaded  worker  of  great  towns  and  cities.  He 
paints  with  single  and  mighty  strokes,  and 
U.e  pii  tares  he  gives  us  stand  out  with  a 
Tivldnec.'f  and  intensity  which  all  the  labor 
and  abundance  of  detail  of  prettier  artists  fail 
to  pive.  What  passage  In  the  language 
liiiJfiH  tie  sea  before  ns  like  this  ?— 

'■nehold  tbe  sea. 
Tbe  opaline,  tbe  plentiful  and  strong. 
Yet  beautiful  as  Is  the  rose  lu  June, 
I  resb  as  Is  tbe  trIckllDK  rainbow  oi^  July; 
Soa  full  of  food,  tbe  nourinher  of  kind!", 
lurper  of  earth,  and  medicine  of  men; 
Creatine  a  sneet  climate  by  my  breath. 
Wnjiiinp  out  banns  and  griefs  from  memort, 
Ai.a,  in  my  tnatbecnatic  ebb  and  flow, 
lilYiuj;  ^  hjnt  of  that  which  chanfies  not." 

His  description   of   •  inowBtorm  fe'^** 
"(MciliMto  Host  Madera  that  Uwereirgiw* 

Rums  to  refer  to  it  as  the  finest  winter  pic- 
tnrc  in  the  English  language.  An  intense 
sympathy  i*lth  nature  was  one  of  Ithe  strong- 
est cbar.ictetistlcs  ot  his  poetry  : 

'■('.leam  of  funshlne  on  the  w--\lt 

I'onrKi  a  deeper  cheer  than  .ilJ 

Hie  revels  of  the  carnlva'. 

»Ve  a  pine  Krove  did  prefer 

To  3  marliic  theatre, 

<  ould  mib  ctids  on  naallows  oine, 

Nir  cartd  for  spices  or  for  wine. 

>>  realhs  of  mist  .tnd  rainbow  spanood, 

Arrii  on  .irch,  thn  crimmest  laod. 

y-  ni«tif>  ( I  a  woiOand  bird 

Msde  the  pulses  dance, 

v.tf  (il  horns  111  valleys  board 

•■•110(1  Uie  replon  with  romance." 

In  all  ilii.pj,  and  through  all  thingfl  he  felt 
tbat  JETsttriLus  Influence  which  comes  of 
'  If  >•?  c'jti.riiiiiuon  wi:h  the  fields  and  woods. 
Tl.c  W..O,;,.  ,1.,)  gnvsoH,  the  pebbles,  all  the 
.inn. ate  ,-jnd  inanimate  things  of  nature,  had 
fa'  li  Its  p:irv.  !-:ar  meaning  and  mission.  lie 
^'"Cof  11.,,  rt.u^NiiU,  rhodora— 
'  l;i.  ri..ra!  II  the  »Rpe,  a«k  thee  why 


■Bcelng, 


T^  1  •!,",''  "^'ted  on  tbc  earth  and  '■ky, 
4,,'    ■',""''''•"■. '-'lat  if  eye«  weicin,ide  lorBl 
w't ,  ,1,'  ^'■''•^  '"  ''"  "*"  exonxe  f,ir  heme: 

,  ,\V""' *'f"  <lif re,  0  rival  of  tlio  rose! 
Riu     ,  7  ''''."t-'ht  ioa>.k,  I  nevor  knew; 

TiT  V',P"">"^  "■""■an.-o.  .urp'.vc 

'  1,       /"•"  l'<i«er  th.it    i.rt-ucht  luo  tliore 
'  '■  '-s;!,:  you.'- 


Wf,ai 


n.f.ro  tourbing  than   his  "Threnody" 


the  wa,!  ..f  tj,^  heart-broken  father  over  hla 
bve-yar.,:,,   boy-..-,,.,  ij-.-g  ^apt.iin    inno- 

Tn^.*,'!'^  "■■"■"'  '"^'  '"  "'»P  and  coat 
Jop<n,Ptur,oty  I  ar.e./pUyed." 


Vone  of ^be  greo^  it.a'^teM  hove  HolkilfuTlV 
touched  tbe  keys  of  parental  love  and 
parental  sorrow  as  has  Emoraon  In  this  poem, . 
which,  to  one  who  ha.s  felt  a  like  bereave- ' 
ment,  scemB  almost  too  sacred  for  public; 
reading. 

But  itwaHasaphllosonhcr  &nd  thinker  that 
Emerson  was  best  known.  His  lectures,  his 
essays  and  his  general  writings  have  made 
his  ideas  upon  social  and  religious  problems 
too  well  known  to  the  present  generation  of 
readers  to  re'iuiro   particular   reference   t<i 
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only  a  qne»tIon  of  youth  or  maturity,  of  more 
or  le^H  fancy  In  the  recipient;  tbat  the  stern 
detPrniiiiflMon  to  do  juftly,  to  spoak  the 
truth,  to  be  rhaflt©  and  humble,  was  suh^tan- 
tlnlly  the  came,  whether  under  ft  pelf-respent, 
or  under  a  vow  uiade  on  too  knees  at  the 
Hhrine  of  M.idonna." 

Those  who  are  ctirlons  to  know  the  exact 
position  cf  Emeriun  in  relipintis  matters  wiil 
find  it  exactly  set  forth  in  "The  Preacher,*' 
an  essay  for  many  years  out  of  print,  but  ra». 
liohlished  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  results  6f 
bis  intelloctnal  labors  are  thus  summed  np 
by  his  late  biographer,  and  with  his  conclu- 
Hlons  few  will  be  disposed  to  take  issue: 

In  his  toachincH  and  in  his  life  he  Is  a  great 
moral  inf1uenv;e,  he  Is  an  awakener  and  stlm- 
ulator  of  the  spiritual  In  man,  while  in  his 
Intellectual  convkiions  he  is  a  ronetratln>? 
spirit  of  truth.  He  is  a  lark  that  herAlds  the 
coming  day,  a  sunbeam  that  dissipates  dark- 
ness. All  the  more  pervasive,  because  purely 
moral  and  spiritual,  will  be  his  influenee, 
reaching  all  hearts,  pervading  all  forms,  en- 
tering all  sanctuaries,  ><UHtaining  all  right 
moral  considerations,  and  invigorating  every 
true  resolve.  Life  will  seem  more  sacred, the 
world  holier,  truth  more  sure,  men  diviner, 
heaven  nearer,  whenever  wo  love  the  truth 
in  that  nntrammelled  spirit  he  has  sought  to 
vindicate.  Whatever  Haws  may  he  found  in 
his  philosophic  methods,  none  will  be  found 
in  those  moral  and  splritaal  truths  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life  for  halt  a  century. 
As  we  look  truly  at  bis  life,  and  consider  at- 
tentively the  word  ho  baa  spoken,  we  can  but 
say— 

"So  long  ba*t  thou  been  loyal  to  thyself, 

So  long  nast  thou  been  loyal  to  the  world, 

So  long  bast  thou  l>een  loyal  to  thy  (Jod, 

That  hoivso  men  may  look  npon  tby  faitb. 

Thy  tace  look-;  at  them  tranquil  Tritb  its  tmtb." 


Orlnlons   on    Kmerson. 

Mips  Bremer  wrote  of  bim  as  "the  worshijv 
per  of  nature,  who  does  not  belong  to  any 
church,  and  who  will  not  permit  his  children 
to  be  baptized,  because  he  considers  the  na- 
ture of  a  ohild  purer  than  is  commonly  that 
of  a  full-grown,  sinful  man."  Tloference  has 
already  been  made  to  Carlyle's  warm  t^U 
miration  for  him.  Many  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  day  gave  ready  acknowledg- 
ment of  tlieir  obligations  to  him.  Thus  Low- 
ell writes,  "There  is  no  man  living  to  whom, 
as  a  writer,  so  many  of  us  feel  and  thankful- 
ly at  knowledge  so  prtat,  an  indebtedness  for 
ennobling  impulses."  And  although  Emer- 
son's meihcd  was  essentially  pootlc,  r.ither 
than  scientific  or  systematic,  it  is  worthy  of 
ncte  that  so  emincoi  a  scientist  as  Professor 
TyEilall  saul  of  him,  "  If  any  one 
can     bo     said     to     have     giv^-n    the    im- 


pulse U)  my  inlndT^  It  is  Emerson.' 
Whatever  I  have  done,  the  world 
owes  to  him."  Of  his  literpry  qu.ilitios 
Whipple  has  well  said,  "^fr,  Kiuerson's 
writings  Iihvo  a  charm  altogether  discon- 
nfcted  with  ibo  truth  or  error  of  his  opinion. 
His  wit,  his  frtncv.  his  sharp  insight,  his  terse 
exireHsioi),  the  extreme  subtlety  of  his  con- 
ception of  btHUty,  the  oddity  of  many  of  his 
illustrations,  the  fj-.iiet  feark'ssness*  of  his 
detiaiico  of  ctnveuiionHllMm  and  the  Indi- 
tUtuality  which  pervades  all, give  an  inter«-8? 
fo  his  coujpoHf.ions.  apart  from  the  fiuestlon- 
Bble_noli<jns  of  theology  or  motajihysios,  so- 
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cl(  ty  or  government,  which  they  appear  to 
convey."  Kegarding  the  Imporiancn  of  his 
work  ns  a  lecturer,  his  friend  and  n-dghbor, 
Broiison  Alcott,  has  said  that  ho  "made  the 
American  lecture."  and  it  is  certain  that  de- 
lighted Budionces  always  crowded  to  hear 
Llm,  though  perhaps  it  i.s  not  quite  so  curtain 
tbnt  they  understood  him.  As  Alcott  said 
of  llm,  with  a  tooch  of  humor,  "his  logic  w,m 
good,  i/you  covld  jind  it,  hut  sotnething  like 
the  logic  of  a  galaxy  of  stars." 

The  New  York  Times  remarks  that  "there 
can  be  no  question  that  not  only  Aineriea's 
greatest  essayist  Is  dead  with  him,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  English  language. 
His  thought  outweighed  and  weighed  down 
form.  But  if  ever  a  man  wrote  for  poster- 
Ity  it  was  Emerson,  and,  though  ho  be  always 
a  poet  little  read  by  the  multitude,  he  will 
always  remain  a  storehouse  and  a  spring  of 
BOgEestion  and  Inspiration  for  poets  to  come." 

The  Now  York  Sun  savs,  ''Alone  among 
onr  poets,  he  had  his  subtle,  esoteric  concep- 
tion of  toe  poet's  art.  Emerson's  musings 
took  the  form  of  far-soaring  speculation  not 
nnllkely  to  perplex  and  weary  those  accus- 
tomed to  lower  flights  of  song,  and  yet  we 
suppose  that  t'  .  future  critics  will  assitjn  to 
bim  a  very  high  place  in  the  poetical  litera- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
cBsily  the  greatest  of  Amerloan  poets." 
"His  essays  are  not  reasoned  dlsqnisi- 
tioDB,  in  which  conclusions  are  patient- 
ly and  logically  evolved  from  premises, 
but  the  poetical  outpourings,  demonstrations 
of  seership,  declarations  of  primary  facta, 
flashes  of  divination,  bursts  of  insight,  more 
or  less  coherent  and  interrelated,  and  as  the 
point  of  view  is  always  that  of  the  poet,  so 
the  Instrument  of  expression  is  the  Imagina- 
tion. We  doubt  If  in  the  whole  range  of 
Emerson's  writings  can  be  found  a  mere 
syllogism  or  a  commonplace  definition.  He 
argnes  by  analogies,  he  explains  by  images, 
be  thinks  in  metaDbors.  The  beauty,  Tital- 
ity,  pregnancy  and  wit  of  hie  language  are 
such  aa  conJd  be  infused  only  by  an  anis^ 

lie^nli  atlvetO'lliferO'°«it)ilitlesof  Bty)e,1ftnd 
beset  with  A  passionate  desire  to  attain  per- 
fection. As  might  have  been  expected,  Em- 
erson, being  essentially  a  poet,  had  no  pre- 
cise system  of  philosophy.  ' 
•  "JSo  far  as  his  wider  generalizatlens  wre 
definite  and  capable  of  analysis,  he  seems  to 
have  reposed  with  entire  content  in  a  species 
of  pantheism,  which  is  substantially  Identi- 
cal with  that  of  Spinoza  and  of  S»vedeuborg. 
The  most  impressive  of  his  writings,  such  as 
the  'Problem,'  'Wood  Notes'  and  'Brahma,' 
are  all  of  this  nature.  Although,  m  hli  wise 
scrutiny  of  human  life  nnon  the  earth,  Enuer- 
Bon  took  the  widest  range,  we  could  no:  prop- 
erly describe  him  as  a  man  of  exact  learning. 
He  was  not  in  the  technical  sense  a  scholar. 
Of  the  Greeks  he  had  much  to  tell  us, 
yet  it  is  possible  that  he,  like  Goethe, 
could  not  read  to  bis  own  s.itisfaction 
Greek  authors  in  their  native  language.  To 
him,  history,  like  nature,  was  a  book  whosie 
J  characters  required  no  scholastic  decipher- 
ment, for  their  inner  signilioanco  he  instinc- 
tively apprehended.  For  tlie  study  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  effort  to  ent^r  into  and  inter- 
pret the  great  minds  of  the  past  he  relied, 
with  a  confidence  which  seldom  proved  xya- 
warranted,  on  the  sflme  power  ol  intuliipft 
by  which  he  discerned  the  primal  truths  d| 
ethics  and  psychology.  Thus,  although  it  isf 
doubtful  whether  Euierson  ever  perused  the'' 
writings  ol  the  Athenian  idealists  in  their 
original  tongue,  tt  is  certain  that  few  men  of 
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MONDAY.  MAY  1,  1882. 


EMERSON'S  FUNERAL 

public  and  Private  Exercises 
at  Concord. 


Sermon  by  James  Fieoman  Clarke 
—Address  by  Judge  Hoar. 


A.     Bronaon*«     Alcott'a     Tribute 
Scenes  at  Ohnrch   and  Grave. 


The  fnnoral  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kmcrson  oconrrod 
At  Concord  yc^terUay  art«rnuun,  and  a  larKO  duih- 
l)er  of  friends  and  nelpbbori*  concroff.iteil  In  tlio 
historic  town  to  pay  the  last  trli)u;e  of  love  ami 
respect  to  tba  memory  of  the  (treat  poet  aini 
pbllosopber.  People  came  In  throngs  from 
Various  parts  of  tho  county,  some  arriv- 
ing fts  early  as  10  a.  in.,  wblloj  I>t 
the  time  ot  the  public  servlcci,  at  :^.30,  fully 
0000  people,  mo4t  ot  them  tIjUots,  liail 
assembled  In  tlio  t->wn  yqinre,  a  »i>rcixl 
train  of  ton  hca»11v-loaUod  cars  oror  JUe  Kltoh- 
linrB  railroad,  under  tl)t>  charce  ot  Conductor 
1.  C.  SarRcnt,  arrived  at  a  o'clock  with  about  'no 
people,  iDCludlDsr  many  dlstlnRiilshert  liteniry 
friends  ot  tho  poet  nnd  mrmbeM  of  the  cicrcy. 
This  train  returned  to  noiton  at  7  o'clock. 
>«early  erery  town  within  a  radius  of  tlfteen  miles 
•ent  a  representation,  and  the  foellnu  of  sorrow 
at  tb9  deatb  of  Mr.  Kmerson  nas  shown  to  be 
not  merely  local  and  transient,  but  unlvers-al 
Jind  abiaine.  Ainny  of  the  .stores  in  tho 
Cfotre  of  tbe  town  bad  appropriaiR  mournini; 
emblems  in  the  windows,  and,  ttiroii'zh  the 
thoupbtfuinpss  of  the  l;»die«  of  the  C"Ucord  Cluli, 
every  houiie  was  proTtde:l  with  a  neat  roscti«  o( 
nournlOK  eml>lcm>>,  from  which  dPi>enUt.'d  stream- 
ers of  black  and  white.  ThH  simple  yot  eracolul 
decoration  was  placed  upon  the  dour  of  each 
bouse,  and  seenipil  to  di'imtn  that  those  within 
the  doors  bad  snirert'd  a  I'ersonal  lo«s.  And  so  It 
■was— no  one  was  more  loTPU  and  honored  by  tho 
townspeople  than  Mr.  KiUT."on,  and  the  occasion 
yesterday  vna  an  uprlslnc  ot  tlie  penpio  In  testi- 
mony ot  the  deep  ;:rief  ut  bis  death  and  their 
frenulna  appreciation  ot  his  character  and  ser- 
vice*. 

Serrlces  were  held  at  the  late  residence  of  Mr. 
Xmerson,  on  Lexington  strrpt,  at  'J.'JU  c'clocir.  It 
^aa  tbe  intention  ot  tbe  rclatlvoH  to  have  the  ser- 
vice of  a  pr'y.ito  nature,  Imt  the  sipacionsj/arlors 
were  filled  with  friends  ami  ncitthhDrs.  'Ibe  fer- 
Vices  were  ot  a  eiuiplc  n;itiiri',  rjuite  in  i<*c|iinic 
\rlth  tbe  nnostentailnns  Kfo  ut  tii"  Jecea^pd,  and 
Con-'IstPd  of  a  Icrrcnt  pr:i>iT  b>  llyv.  I'r.  Kuriilf.* 
of  rblladrlpnia,  .iiul  come  l>ric{  'n-niig-ks  of  an 
eulocistic  nature  by  th(>  saino  uentlcin:tn.  The 
Dody  wus  in  a  plain  walnut  casket,  with  ne.ivy 
allver  haudie<>,  aun  oa  the  siUer  plate  the  inscrip- 
tion read: 

♦ •' • 

I  KAi.PH  tv.vr.no  KMKiiyov.  I 

;  Horn  Mr\  '.'r..   180D;  : 

:  I'k-d  Aird   'JT.  lSi«2.  ! 
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Tbe  casket  was  takrn  by  lotlnc  hands  an<i  borne 
to  the  he:tr.ie,  wlienrn  It  m-.ih  tak' n  to  th"  Ilil- 
tarinn  Cnurcb,  wiicro  .Mr.  Kmt'rr'on  was  a  const.int 
attendant  ilurinft  tho  (ait-ir  >ears  oi  his  iiIh  ami 
from  whose  pulpit  he  li.-vs  of  t'n  aiidri  oieil  wur.ls  ut 
tomrort,  hope  and  lnH|iiratl«n  to  lili  iicii-hljori 
and  friends.  As  utriiuuonr  rcsufct,  ilm  frlttiids 
who  h.id  gathcrod  at  the  honsi;  formed  li.  Iluo  nnd 
loilownd  the  family  ti>  the  cliiin  h,  wlmro  scvcrnl 
thousand  p-oplo  wore  uatlinrej  JiiKido  nnd  otii- 
lido,  many  of  wiioin  wore  iin.-\l>lo  to  obtain  CTon 
jUadlDK  room  la  tbe  spacious  auulturium. 

TiiK  pritMc  Ai:Kviri:M. 

XliatiBffnIaked    Prnplo  I'rearnt— A  pproprlnte 
OffvrlBta— Addrpsa  bjr  •tii)lg<<  llonr. 

A  Tast  crowd  thiongcd  tbe  Inlorlor  -ind  stood 
about  tho  entrance  of  tho  rnliarlan  Church.  At 
y.30  the  cankct  was  borne  down  the  nlslo  and 
t'HceU  In  front  of  tho  piililt.  It  w.ns  tlirn  •ononej, 
Bhowlnu  to  those  in  tin-  pallt'ry  ilio  calm,  waxlihe 
f'-aturen  of  t'lo  Illustrious  durp;i'«:d.  \  simple 
buuch  of  Tlolcu  and  ;i  bonk  of  \ii\\\n  ili>wors.  with 
the  last  leaf  turned  down,  a  titbulo  from  tho 
schol.irs  of  tbe  Kmersun  .school,  Iny  upon  tho 
cotUn.  The  pulpit  w.is  coviTod  witli 
evcrurcoii,  In  the  centre  of  wlilch  ^v.'^s  a 
bare  of  yellow  flnwcrx.  J  licro  wcru  several  clus- 
tfrs  of  ruses  on  each  side  of  the  pnlpit.  but  the 
Jloral  display  w.-w  rutlicr  t.^«tcln^  thnn  flalmrato. 
In  tho  nulpit  were  Kcv.  I>r.  J'Urm.st  of  Phlladcl 
phl»,  Iiuv.  .lames  i'rccman  ri  irUc,  and  lU-r. 
llowtira  N.  Hrown  of  Urookiine.  Amoui: 
the  many  dlsiinmiishod  persons  who  bad 
•  ssiMnhled  were  ladles  and  >:enil«n>on  «iulnc-nt 
lu  Uujrature,  Pdurailon  and  il.e  Hcloncos,  ami  a 
l;ior«  Dotalilo  p.\thi'riMs;  Is  sol, i., in  seen.  AiU(>nE 
those  wuo  occupied  si.;»ts  m  thi-  body  of  thi» 
cUurcn  wcnj  lUiver  Wtndi  II  llnlniep.  fivnfral  N. 
V.  Hanks,  ex-tJovcruor  l,iU,.,i,  Hon.  Tiioui;is 
JvUr,si.ll,  Aloxandor  Willi  uns  and  Jl.  <  i. 
llouKhioD,       the       publUlitTs,       Ueorir*       AViil 

I'rofossom  tl(ll,7feif»n,  Pierce  and"  lTur?fi>rd  of 
Harvard,  lley.  0.  A.  JJartol,  Kfer.  O.  W.  IlrU'Ks, 
]{er.  E.  A.  Horton,a  sncccsior  and  present  p.istor 
of  the  church  (the  Seoomi)  over  which  MK  Kmcr- 
•011  was  once  settled,  Rev.  W.  li.  I'oote,  Iter.  Mr. 
JIaakell  of  Ipswich,  ,T<diu  !^.  Dwiebt,  A.  Drousoa 
Alcott,  Abby  W.  May.  Sarah  .luwett.  Louisa  W. 
Alcolt,  Mrs.  .John  T.  8ari;oiit,  Ucy.  Tnomas  Alnin- 
lord,  Ker.  J.  H.  Ward,  Ut»v.  W.  V.  llldon,  Uov. 
Chandler  Uobblns,  K.  W.  Lincoln,  George  I'lit- 
iiam,  I'rofessor'  \Y.  T.  lliirri*.  Tresldent  O.  W, 
Eliot  of  llarratd,  Afr.  Charles  w.  Black  and  many 
others. 

tVnda*  Hoar's  Addreaa. 

M'hen  the  pail-bcarors  were  seated  tbo  familiar 
face  of  Jnuf^  Hoar  appeared  at  tbe  loft  of  it.  He 
•poke  as  fallows:  , 

Tho   beauty  of   Israel   ts    fallen    In    its   hi>:h 

f laces-  Mr.  Kmornnn  bos  died  and  wo,  Ins 
ricods  and  nulchbors  and  townsmen,  with  this 
BurruwlDK  company,  have  turnt'd  aside  the  pro- 
cession Iroiii  his  hoiuu  to  bis  grave,  to  this  temple 
of  bis  fathers  tiiat  wo  may  hero  unite  In  our 
partiuir  tribute  of  rovereiico  and  love.  There  is 
nothina;  to  mnmn  for  him.  That  brave 
ond  manly  .  life  w.is  rounded  out  to 
tbe  full  leogtli  of  days.  That  dyln^  pillow 
was  softcuod  by  tbo  sweetest  doniosilc 
affections,  and  M  no  laid  down  to  the  sleup 
which  th«  Lord  Rlveth  lUs  beloved  his  face 
Was  na  the  face  of  an  ft!i;:el,  and  lilt 
•mile  8e#nied  to  ijive  a  Elliunse  of  iin  upeninc 
boaven.  Wherever  the  Kufjllgh  Ianiriia};e  ts  spokoii 
tbrouKbout  tho  world  bis  fame  is  esialislied  .ind 
•ecure.  From  beyond  the  set  nnd  throuKl.out 
tnls  Krcat  land  will  come  Intiumer.tble  voices  of 
•urruw  for  this  ereat  public  loss  for  we,  his  ncich- 
I'ors  and  townsmen,  (eel  that  he  was  (nir.i.  H,.  was 
descended  from  llie  foundorr-of  the  town;  hechoso 
ourviliaKeas  tho  i>lacc  in  which  his  lllclonf;  work 
was  to  be  dune.  It  was  tuuur  Holds  and  orchards 
that  his  presence  cavo  such  »<lue.  It  was  In  our 
streets  In  which  children  looked  up  Kjl.imwith 
love  an«l  tho  worldly  Uiu  bliu  lovei'-nca.  He  was 
ciur  urniment  and  pride.  Ho  li  is  i;oiie— be,  the 
more  fortunate,  yea  ho  hath  vanished.  I'or  him 
.  there  is  no  loUKcr  any  future.    Ills  life  Is  brlcht— 
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Judica  Hoar  then   iiti(e<l   tlia  oonitrtaaUoii  to 
Join  In  *lneiuir  ttio  tuilmrlnK  n)iiin:  ~ 

Tlir  will  b<'  <l»Ti«'i  I  will  nni  f(.«r 

IMP  fmo  i)r'>»(<l(>'l  hf   llijr  l.iTP; 
Tlioiuh  (li)iilii  iiimI  aart(iieii«  * lirnud  roe  bare, 

I  ktiuw  lb  it  All  l«  liilxlit  nliuvp. 
'J'Ik' ftnr*  (if  tiea\rn  urn  utilalnitoni 

lliiiiiiili  th'  MM  fmll  pyoii  lire  Uiiii  with  t^tn, 
Anil  tliouKh  tlip  lio)ii«  (.f  I'lirth  ii..  tiDiie, 

yt-t  »r«  iiul  oiir«  tliu  jniniurliil  y('«ri? 
FjitliiT.  fcirKlv  till'  li«Hrt  tlmt  clliiK* 

'I  (MM  trfiiil'lluK  to  Hie  tlilii^i  (if  timai 
Ami  M'l  the  itiilll  nii  mi^'rl  « Iuki 

AicvikI  liiti)  H  purer  clliiin. 
Tlierc  tliiill  nil  iIdiiMi  iliiiiirb  Ihit  Inut, 

No  norniHi  dim  fnlciiiiiil  li>»u; 
Kill  Ihimn  nttlli  tiiiim  uf  Itio  (liut 
LlkviUud  >WM  uf  tlie  iilglit  roraor*. 
A/Ur  ttia  •loglotf  of  lb*  tivniu.  li»T.  Dr.  ITurnlM 
«r'i»o  and   rci»<1  the  Iteailtudo*  knd  lerpral  other 
appr'turlnto  ii'ipctioni  from  iiie   New  Te'ttani^nt, 
l.<r,  .loiiipi  >r<><  m.in  Clarke,  D.  L).,  ttioa  dclUoced 
the  tuUuwIuic  leruioii: 

"LOUT    IN    OOD." 

Re*.    Jaaie*    rrerMsa     ClKrke'a    aerMon- 
Kmarioit'i    Faith. 

This  aRfctnbly  bni  come  tocether  not  only  to 
testify  Its  rc«|i*ct  for  ono  of  tlie  croatcst  thliik- 
cri  and  writers  of  our  tlini',  but  also  It  1*  drawn 
to  tbl*  place  by  eratltudo  for  tho  itreuKth,  help, 
Inspiration  wtiicli  bus  bnen  tlvcn  to  u»  tbronitli 
the  modUtlon  of  tblx  noblo  lotil.  It  la  not  tor 
IDC,  It  la  nut  for  tbiK  hour,  to  tay  what  ouulit  to 
bi<  sniil  of  the  ccDlo*  wbldli  has  klmllod  tliu  flros 
of  tlioui;iii  In  two  roiiilneiitg.  'Ibe  prciuiit  ino- 
niiiiu  bclonir  to  ri^vprinilnl  lov9.  Wo  tliank 
•  ■oil  here  fur  tbn  Influence's  \^hicli  bare  nindo  iia 
all  better.  Tbo  rolco  now  hushed  never  apuko 
but  to  lift  ii«  to  a  lileher  plane  of  i:cn<'rou>»  son- 
tiini'iit.  The  band  now  atill  nerer  wroin  exrept 
to  take  n»  out  oi  "our  drcarr.  routlno  o(  »en»ii', 
worldllocs*  and  Bin"  Into  coniinunlon  with  what- 
crer  Is  noblest,  puro.it,  bluhest.  Uvtbesuie  nf 
tills  rrvered  lorin  wo  thank  God  that  tbrouirh 
all  those  yeara  «o  U.ive  been  niado  bolter  by  hie 
word*  njid^blB  life.    H*  ban  been  a  urem:b"r  of 

that    ho    did    not    rolldqnlBh     Uli    pmfeg.iou-. 
that    ho    hoped     wbateyor    wan    Alt    work     ♦« 
bo  atlll  a  teacher  of  fiort'a  truth.    Ilow  ^5il  hla 
he  kei.t  that  promise  1    No  one  oan  i.y.  tVli  iho 
day  o»  ju.lc.nont  declare,  it,  bow  lur"  .  p  ri  o1 
i^J^*'."?'""  '«'»'»."»    tM   tUlnits  not  'eon   but 
eternal  baa  ouroe  to  a«  from  the  ilrntha  of  ni. 
•pirltual  Inil^bt.    Ho  was  one  of  (lodVie-rH  an  ' 
ha  was  sent  to  ua  at  a  time  like  tho  one  of  wliirj 
U   IS   written,   "Ide   Word   of     the   r.ord    « t^ 
i.recloui    «n    thoec    aav»;    there  was    «o    „,;„ 
»lslon."       Meu       Uroil       by       past       ln«i.  ra- 
tion.,    with     no     faith     In     t\,8     no.moii.ty 
of     any   now    retclatlon    to    the    goui    oJ    the 
aivlne  will.    Nodoniiltiiev  did  well  to  resort  t.. 
the   words   ot    ancient   propiiots  iiutlt  mo  duv 
Miould  dawn  and  the  day  atiir  arise  in  ihnr  own 
hearui.    'Ihiit  day  d.vwiiou  anew  whuii  tho  ilirlit  of 
;  tho  divine  truth  kindled  a  llKbt    la    tim  roIhi,,,, 
•yea  ot  Channlut:  and  created  •  new  power  wim  u 
apoke  Iruin  the  Iip4  of  Lmerion.    Vet  ib«  youn^ 
and      hopeful      liiituDOd       with     Joy      to    this 
mornlnir     song— thev    looked    eladly    to    tuH 
auroral     llBht.         Mbon       tlie      little      book, 
,  ".Nature."      waa      pulilisbed      It     Sferiied      to 
i  ionio  of  us  a  now  rcvclatlot..    Mr.  Fnur.on  tliuii 
!  said  what  hnt  ueen  the  text  of  bit  life,   "Let  tiie 
i  sinitlo  ninn  pUnt  hinuolf  un  Ida  InitloctK,  and  tliu 
;  KrtMl  world  will  come  round  to  lilin."    He  old  ii..t 
reply  10  hli  critics.      He  wont  on  hi.i  w;iy-ainl  lo- 
;  U.iy  wo  aeo  that  tho  World  haa  come  round  to  liiiu. 
He  U  the  pro.icher  of  aplritual  trutli  to  our  :ii:e. 
;  We  Under<-taiid  tlirouRn   him   what  Jeius  nn-ant 
when  be  aaid.  "Yon  u>u»»  cut  n:y  flesh   and  dtiuk 
my  blood."      Our  ^onla  have  b".  n  led  bv  his  lilr. 
Wo  liaTii  been  iiiiurmbrd   i.y   his  clmracter  nmro 
ihiin  by  bla  wotdrt.    Ho  baa  been   nread  and  wine 
to  us— the  btuad  of  ttrenttb,  the  wluo  of  joy. 

Thv  Msylac  mt  the  r.KHrsjr  !•  True  •oil  fVUc. 

that  "in  tbo  midst  of  life  wc  are  In  deat'i."    Kut 
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It  la  anil  more  tine  that  "In  tho  midst  of  deatb 
we  ai-a  In  life."  Ho  wn  ever  Imlieyeao  nimh  in 
lintnortallty  as  when  wb  look  at  oiicli  a  .lo^r  and 
noble  fucf,  now  so  b(  ill,  which  a  fow  h.urs  a -, 
was  radiant  with  tbouphi  and  lore?  "lie  is  not 
horr  iie  la  rlnen."  That  power  «bicii  wo  kne,» 
—Ih.it  soarinc  IntPlllconC".  that  soul  oi  tir.- 
that  a»pr  adraucinr  aplrit-that  cannot  harn 
been  auddmly  iinnthlhitcd  with  th-  dcriv  o( 
these  oifthly  orR«ns.  It  has  If  ft  ItH  darKcnod 
dust  bal.liid.  It  has  outsoarcd  tho  sh^oiow  of  <iir 
riBlit.  Oodrto.anot  trillowith  ids  rre,iti;rp«  by 
brlnmne  to  nothlni:  the  rliKs  fruit  of  tiin  a  os.  l.v 
tbo  lesson  of  a  ceioliral  coll,  or  houio  hodlly  tU.iiin 
l.lfc  does  not  die,  but  matter  dies  off  (roai  It.  Tuo 
highest  eneriry  wo  know,  tlie  »oul  of  man,  the  unit 
III  which  meet  lutelMccnce,  lm8trlnation,oieiiior\, 
hope,  love,  purpose,  Insiubt— this  ncent  of  |iii. 
nienso  resotiri'O  and  iMJundless  poHt-r— ihis  h.is 
put  been  subduetl  bym  iDStruiiieiit.  A\h'ijne 
think  of  auch  a  one  as  He,  we  can  only  think  ol 
life,  never  of  deatb. 

Win 
paper  on^^lroiiiortullty."  Hut  ho  irimsclf  was  tho 
liesl  argument  lor  lininort.illty.  f.lke  the  crcatist 
thinkers,  bo  did  not  rely  on  luek-al  proof,  but  on 
tbo  hlRiicr  evldenc(>  of  nnlvernnl  instinct— the 
v.ist  siri  anis  of  belief  whleii  ilow  throiicU  hitiiiftn 
thoiichl  like  cuirent.s  in  the  ocean— thi^o  ^ll>)re- 
Icts  rivrrs  wblcli  ftireref  roll  alone  tbiir  path.i  in 
tlio  Atlnntlt  and  I'aclilc— not  restr.'ilned  Pv  bank?, 
but  cnlded  by  the  revolutions  Ot  tlic  i;iobe  noil 
the  .titractlous  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  lauersou  si;iieil  auch  indlc.itlon.s  of  imni^r- 
tnlity  a»  ti.eso;  All  pmat  natures  love  ttsMi 
Ity  and  pertiianence.  "Kverythlnir  here,"  he  ii.u-«,  i 
"Is  prosrectlve."  "Tho  mind  deliciits  In  im- 
iiipnto  tlinp."  "We  are  not  intep'sted  In  anv' 
thlna;  which  ends."  "All  i  have  seen  traclic-  in" 
to  tiust  the  Creator  for  what  I  have  not  eoen." 
"Ail  tbo  wnvs  of  virtuous  Urine  lead  upwards 
and  not  downwards." 

lu  bte  "Threnody"  bo  Sbowi  us  bow  the  Keep 
Heart  ft.'<lil  to  ulm 

Wbrii  the  Ncmity  shores  me  full 
^^  Ith   riiioiulit's  pxrDoiis.  >\  hirltii);  pool; 
Wlii'i)  frjli  Nature  run  hi- mort- 
'l  Iihii  the  apirll  fitrlkc,  tlie  hour: 
Mv  servant  Hiiatli.  with  huIvIiik  rllo, 
i'u'nrs  llulto  Into  Inlliilld. 
Thero  ar"*  few  who  remain  who  remember  tho 
beclnnlnKS  Of  this  lonir  proLTess,    The  Itrst  tlnie 
I   saw   blin    I   went   witu   JMrnaret  Fuller  to  near 
bim    preach   In   the  church   on   Hanover   »treet. 
Neither  of  us  '.hon  Know  hint.    Wo  att  In  tho  .ital- 
lary,  aud  felt  that 

A    IVvvv   Iofl«aB««>   flweel  m»A  StronK.  had 
Comtf. 

Then  I  recall  bla  kindness,  after  t  came  to  h.ire 
his  acquaintance,  and  how  he  jcnve  mo  t«  print  In 
a  western  inanaKlne  four  of  bis  early  poems,  tlnii. 
Unit  ever  prtnted.  Nett  t  think  of  the  (rroupl> 
which  always  collected  nt  his  lectures,  ever  'he 
sanio  persons,  those  whnctimo  to  be  fed,  ami  mver' 
went  away  hunj:ry.  After  that  were  the  ii.iysofj 
the  Trnnseondoutal  riuu,  which  wo  caliid  tlie^ 
"Llkomlndi'ii,"  I  tupposo  iH'oause  no  two  of  usi 
thought  alike.  One  summer  afternoon  we  cnme 
to  Concord  and  had  our  meeting  In  hlip"" 
lor.  There  was  fJeorKO  KIpley,  aiiTnli.iljl'' 
talker,  most  km>I»'  "'  fOu,  and  oigios  \. 
Iirownaon,  full  of  IntolllEcnue,  cournKO  and  In- 
rtu;<ir\,  who  aooii  wnnt  oTor  Into  tho  Konian 
laihdlic  (  hurch,  and  .lames  Walker,  of  \Mioin 
Mr.  ICmersoii  once  laid  to  uic.  "I  have  come  lo 
Hoiton  to  hear  fr.  Walker  thunder  this  <;ven- 
lUR,"  Theodore  I'arkor  and  many  others.  1'*' 
of  entiusiHum  and  youtlifui  hope,  when  th«  «orl'l 
aeruitid  so  new  and  fair,  life  no  prerhms,  when 
now  revelations  were  close  at  linn'l  .i.«  we  ihcn;:lit, 
andsomonew  I'lnto  or  8haktspeiro  was  ahont 
to  appear.  WoiUcUln  what  H.ilierk  calls  "the 
dear  charm  of  life's  lUuslvo  dream,"  ami  ih| 
inmi  who  had  tbo  lari;C8t  hope  ot  all,  ^'t  jolm  •! 
with  the  k.Tiiest  rye  to  detect  every  f,illa.-y.  w's 
KhIiiU  Wuldo  Iniorson.  Wo  looked  to  him  i.-. 
our  m.iKt.  r,  and  now  tho  world  calls  hlni  \y 
master-Ill  Insl-ht,  judgment,  «"•'';■[",.,'' 
specih,  iinfnIIiD-  conrace,  endhvss  asp  ration^ 
We  pay  of  bim  a«  (.im-the  of  5-chil!er,  "L.he 
went  onward,   ever  onward   for  all  Ihesn  year-- 
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M  ,111  Willi  I'lrine  Almlichir  wiir.  Hut  'ibou,  tioU, 
tiii-i  iiiiiU'  liiv'X'ir  kuuwn  CO  ui    u    K    lof liiic  and 

ciiuii  ■>•"■'""•""''  ^'»""'''•  »'*''  *<•  Thy  favor  do  we 
mil  F  ti  toi  rouilort  ana  help  wboa  tho  arrows  of 
«,iir  w  roiiio  In  ii|>nii  our  nouM.  (>  Ihou,  x^ho  are 
\hf  V.i\hft  <<l  imr  noula  antl  wbo  t«>aehcat  ut  our 
iiinniirii  ■".  lii'ip  us,  wfl  pray,  to  lift  ui>  our  beartt 
to  'I'lit'c.  >l>it  we  may  be  thank ful  ior  all  we 
r.in  >"■"  >n<l  Ku<iw  o(  1hy  Koodness,  and  Di:«y  truct 
IliM!  Willi  ■>»  miwaterluir  coiistaurv  wbi-n  Thy 
i.iir|(>-o  i<  i>l<l>i«u  from  our  (izht.  We  do  thank 
Tun- r  itu  SI  <ii><'|>  t:racituuo  for  the  hope  ol  end- 
le^i  life  will' h  Thou  nax  got  before  ui,  tho  bop* 
(it  a  Horld  «vliur<i  we  shall  be  free  from  the  lo»8ca 
nnd  piiin  tii.il  burd'n  oar  iplnti  here,  and  whrre 
wi' •n&ll  rtY'.ilii  th«  loveJ  oii«t  who  huTO  pnsgod 
(.01  oi  our  oltlit  I'll"  "'•  ▼i"''y  "'  ibe  shadow  of 
ilratn.  'Ihi'  oearor  and  donrcr  tba  dead  ones,  the 
niorf  i>;c.iGf '*  tiiuir  prusooce  bas  been  to  us,  the 
iiiori)  Ou  vte  thank  Thoe  that,  throufib  Jesus 
(  brHt,  otir  c>rf)  have  been  turned  toward  tho  new 
t<,«T>'ii  .in<r  the  new  earth  that  are  to  be 
tin- ii  Mil"  ( f  tlic  lori,  and  the  more  earne<itly  do 
«v  i<riv  Hire  liir  Inoreaand  conhdence  In  the 
rv  ihiv  of  ih.it  Immortal  house  of  many  mansions 
I'l  w'ikli  till- Ma-lT  das  prepurwl  a  place  for  us. 
\\c  ID  ink  llu'p,  >>  Cod,  for  all  the  Kracoand  pence 
anil  bi'xiiirot  tl.o  nohle  llfo  that  Ia  hero  ended. 
Tiinti.  I'  <'(»i,  art  the  great  llfo  of  which  our 
IbiiMiaii  iir>'i  are  feeble  imaKes  and  rcllvctlons, 
auu  lu  luce  our  tbkoks  are  due  for  the  kind  laeu, 

the  Mtinics,  the  nlndoin  and  lovo,  for  the  name- 

l'»«';'i\ri!nof  |ii'rsiiiian>l  nf  fcplrltof  the  departed, 

Khicti  lii\«  tiiadi!  iittu  A  K'^^'ul  tuciiiory  to  the 

tiimitrtol  the  hiiusrhold   to  which  be  b('loii(;ed, 

thocMiiiuui'lly  in  ml^lch  he  tlvf<l,and  thronchout 

thewnriil.    ^^e  arc  eratefui   that   we  have  bron 

iprniiec'il  to  know,  face  to  faco  nnd  lb  tho  Inter- 

ciiirtti  of  dally    iir«,  a  spirit  so  laden  Mith  the 

ibftuty  lit   iioUncfiK.    i>  (iu<t,   he    wlio   has  cone 

i:i<aii  ii«  wiis  a  »vj»i.'  teaclirr  of   Thy  truth.    The 

jlil'  na«   -.x  fter.h    revelation    of    the  eraoct  and 

iTirt'ji's  uiiicii  siKiDc  Into  tho  world  throti(;h  Jesus 

'tiri*t,  and  »«  prai«B   Thy  lo»o  and  Thy  uoodness 

wi  i.'ii  ^'»»e  u<  tiiii  hi'truotor  and  friend  to  make 

our  Miiiwu]  in  llfo  more  bo  lutiful  and  inure  Kure. 

>  Aii'intiw  tbat  thi»  work  ol   hit  handu  Is  llnlihcd, 

Mhco  i.ur    bauiis    e.ni    no    sioro    nilnUter   to 

:  lilH     eoiufort     and       hts      need*,      wo      would 

iiiiniiiu  to  Tiilne  inllnlte  lovo  the  sjilrlt  wiilcn 

,lliim  i:ave  without  reiiinini;,  and  truitlne  nualn 

toretUiui  all  tl,.J  ws  linrp  lost  \»lien  Thou  at  last 

Ciil  ii<  to  iiip  111, 1110  which  J'.'Km  has  prepared  for 

itiri,<ul.  \\e  pritv  Ibv  bletivlne  upon  tliehoutiehold 

•'I  wuich  l,«  ii  ,,1  iiTcif,   that    Thy  spirit  m;ir  more 

tnan  luuLo  ^oijil   tUa  l<iRS  wlilch  bus  ti«(iilli-n  ho 

Many  fihiiiiru  and   lovliiir  hearts.     Sloy  the  lips 

n»w  »i:eii[  »iii,ai<  to  us  ior«ytr  of  the  diTinlty  of 

wtii.'Li   tin.'  luriu    ■<•    full,    that    we    ni.iy   be    so 

porlettiy  anrar()   nf   Thy    presHnce    bore    as    to 

I'.iiw   thnt    wo    can    never    stray    beyond    Thy 

live  ui.ii  e;ire,  aini  tliat  our  portion  In  Thj  siilrlliial 

iiniv,f.H  -hull  ii».  riid;esit  uie  and  uiiccjsiuK  love. 

li  111,  It  <,o  I,  ii.ake  the  great   words  which  tlieso 

M.i.iit  11]  ,  ij.ive  ,j„,i^,;„  I,,  nn,  31,(1  wijich  will  li?e 

i"iiTi!i  r),o  )M,_'.-,  .11   tiiru'M  bunks  and  upon  the 

I'  I'  1.4  ut  Uieir  inariit,  ninko  tuo  (r:i|{rant  memory 

01  llii«  1. 111(1,  cniii|il,  to,   naiotly   lilo  tend  to  niiiko 

iiii  I,..-!!  lit..].  ti,|,H,^,||  n\\  time  to  come,  and  to 

«<ti<  ill  -.,u;k  in  iii(.  u.iy  of  eternal  life,     Wi-  ank 

I  <!■■>  ipioD  of  ciiriDt  Jesus,  and  tor  His  inflolte 

«..ki'.     .\.ia>li." 

,''""''•  ""'f  tiKMi  asked  the concrretcatlon  to  Join 
111  .iimii,er  i,vi„,,,  ;iftpr  the  aincInK  of  wbluu  A. 
|>r..ni„n   \kou  n  .,.1  the  IoIIowIol'  poem: 

'  'll«  li.ir|.  u  ,ii,.„,    ^,,n„  ,„o,.p,,„r»  rise, 

1.1  i,ii,_-  Ml  ,x^i,t„r,iiijhmiil  tie*  tMiiiblInf  string, 
,  '  ,'■  ►'',''  f'l'  i,r.  4.  \lniiiiiii  lit  miriirUi-. 
M    II  I  )      ' '"  '  '^''i»>  "•"•h  Hliiiiil.eriii!<  ttiliu;-.' 
A    'u^i         !    "  "'  "     '■'  'l:"h  "ew  III  «oi,cl   iliiK  eyo?, 
n     ,  ','      ■'  ■"■■■'  "H'ii.'',tii.li'iie,  .wKi'l  mill  wine, 

II  ,,  «'■■'•  l"«  MUM-   l,ie|r„ll.,<llMl  ..III'.:. 

'I  «i;ii  1,1,,  h,>|..  ,  iiiiil  tti'Ch'iil  liietii,irle»,' 
\  ',  "i    ''",""''"'"•  ivrr  nl.illBiltiit  lli>: 
I,,'      V    1        '.111, -I... I   iiilii,trert  w,.ii.lr.>ns  skill 
Will  it.     ''  '"■'"•I'H'iit  Willi  art  and  wlil; 
"II  i  I. .Ill  W  Hit;,  „  ,•„,,,.  ,i,,,|,  ,!,(,,,,  aii.l  die. 
■Ill    ""'.'•"•I".;'-.  11  li  M.ii'.-li!,<.  iiui.it  liiliient 
I        """'"!''-'' ht.i\e,i  h.iil  r„r  lis  ^ervlrusoiit, 

!  nV»T    TO    1»VNT. 

Cerroriaaare  of  ib*  Fiiml  Mnd  RUea-Mceaea 
j  >  nt  tlie  UiirlitI, 

,     A',  the  ci.fichHioii  of  tho  serylces  In  the  chnrnh, 


II  ; 
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to  the  ofiuptory.  The  socttii  CINste  of  which  Mr. 
Kmersou  wnittlie  oldest  member  |>erformed  escort 
duty,  and  the  fnllowlDC  members  preceded  the 
hearno:  Messrs.  Jfeury  1.  «Valcott,  Richard  Bar- 
rett, It  M.  Ulce,  H.  M.  Grout,  8amuoi  Staples,  E. , 
C.  Damon,  tU  H.  Hoar,  Ixfenzd  Eaton,  Ocoree  I*. 
How,  Jonathan  F.  Uirretl,  George  Koves,  Johu  0, 
Keyes,  James  II.  Wood,  II.  J.  Ittinmer,  J,  M, 
Hmlih,  II.  K.  Hmith,  Nathan  D.  Rtow  and  Georee 
llpywood.  Oo  cither  sldv-  of  the  he.irae.  i 
which  was  drawn  by  two  black  burses, : 
were  Messrs.  CharlcH  Kmcrson,  K.  W.  Ktu- 
er^oo,  II.  Ilmorsno,  N.  K.  Kwrbe*,  J,  E.  Cabot, 
J.  11.  Thttvfci,  IL  Forbes  and  W.  Thayer,who  acted 
as  pall  bearer*.  Four  carrla(c«s  cintalnlnK  mem- 
bers of  tho  fuiuily  were  next  in  order,  lu  the  roar' 
of  which  wiTo  about  'JlH)  ladles  and  uenthmieu 
wbo  walked  witb  bowed  bead  and  meai^ured  st»p 
to  tbe  i^lccpy  lloilow  ceuietory,  so  ojlled.  When 
the  procesilon  reached  the  cemetory  it  iporiid 
tiirnuuh  the  main  nvonuo  to  llilislde  aveuue, 
wuuro  tho  last  sad  rites  were  Performed. 

The  iirave  in  which  Mr.  Kiner<<oa  was  burled 
Is  In  a  very  rouiantio  t>ortlou  of  thn  pictureNi]ue 
city  of  the  dead.  Jt  la  the  family  lot  of  iiie 
Kmersous,  and  theru  repose  the  reuiains  of  all 
tho  iiieiiiliors  of  tho  tamily  who  b.-we  departed 
tills  lite  dnrinc  the  last  halt  century.  'I  he  first 
Wife  of  .Mr.  Fmrrson  and  Ills  eldest  son  He  here 
and  tlie  husband  and  father  v.-hs  laid  at  rest  by 
their  side.  The  spot  is  on  a  ridee  to  tho  hlicuotit 
purtloa  of  the  cemetery,  in  close  nroxliiiity 
to  the  erares  of  Hawtnorne  nnd  ilenry  I). 
Tlioroair.  The  crare  was  rery  shallow,  only  four 
feet  deep,  and  by  a  sluKulnr  colncldoneo  was  dug 
and  arranic'd  by  Blr.  Michael  Carnoy,  wbo  (ter- 
fiirniod  a  similar  service  at  ttie  'funeral  of 
Nuthaiilel  llawihonin.  In  the  box  that  received 
the  caskot  cuntalnlii(f  the  remains  of  the  dopartetl 
philosopher  wero  placed  a  bed  of  hemlock  leaves, 
arranucd  by  the  teachers  and  (laplls  of  Kmoraoa 
School,  who  slso  placed  about  the  four  sides  ol  t'le 
Ciave  tnbutei  ol  r  siiect  .tnd  Tuneration  lot  their 
departed  Iriend.  After  the  body  bad  been  low- 
ered Into  the  crave,  iter.  Mr.  llaskoll  of  the 
Kpiscopal  (I'liarch  of  Ipswich  read  the  commlN 
muiit  serviro  of  the  F.piscopal  Church  and  pro- 
nounced a  fervent  bentilictl»n.  Thu  lant  pinyer 
bad  born  offered,  the  last,  word  had  l>eoo  said  and  ' 
tho  last  trlboto  of  love  and  honor  bad  been  paid 
t'.<  the  memory  ot  the  creatost  thinker  of  the  age, 
aiid.in  the  prcsenoo  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
blm  best,  all  that  was  mortal  ol  kalpli  Waldo 
FmernoD,  post,  scholar  and  philosopher,  waa 
gently  laid  to  rest. 
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Aa  Isameaa*  tiaUiorlna  im  the  Qsilet  aieovr 
Hollow  Cenaetorr  at  Vea«or4— A  ne*rt« 
felt  Addreaa  by  Jnd««  Hossr,  ■  Sonaet  ky 
Mr.  AleoUf  £»«.«  £(•• 


The  last  faoman  offices  won  t>erforniedon  Snoiay  lo  i    S 


S  ^ 


8IKI  At  ttu  tool,  B   fliirni    liHri>    m    iininorielloc    *Ta« 
|.liio«tf,  Mlnli- v«»«ii  «>f  flnwtrs  .iili>rnr<l  iho    from  of 

iln'orxan.    The  «i  rvtrcs  okc tiviili    n    voiiiiiturr 

CI)  the  orpfin.  nfirr  whirti  ■Imlc"  '  •  HiM-k^roxl  Hoar 
nrosp  bcntile  (he  rni«irt.  jitujn  nii^ih  were  (wn  Biiiall 

fluiDl  oOeriOkK,  nn<l  prnnounotHl  n    verr    ImpresPtw 
ana  cUM|«cni  cuU-jf  v. 

JiKlue  fVoMr'a  A<l<lrr»a. 

"Tbc  bcniitT  of  Isrnol  l»  fi  leo  I'l  ii"  lilgh  place." 
Mr.    Kruprso.i    lia^   diort,  ami  wp,  ins  friends  aud 
nelubhnrf  anrt  lo^nRnion,  wUh  this  K.rrowiiK?  com- 
pany, tiBTC  turned  a«l<te    tbo   |iroc«"»^i'>ii  from  bU 
homo  10  Ibo  jrrn»r,  to  llii*  temple  of  hi«  f  uliors,  ttiit 
we  niBT  hfToniillc  In  our  |>artin(f  trit)!!!"    of   rovi-r- 
enteond  lovr.    Thcie  In  notbtnif  to  mourn   tor  liloi. 
TUxt  Drnrcand  mniilT  lifo   wm   roimded    puitoitie 
iiill  iriigili  of  (lav«,  ihal  living  plUow  vraa  'oftencil 
by  Ihp  Hvvt'i'tctt  (lonicsllo  nffi  ctioHvand.  a-i   lie   laid 
down  to    the    «l(cn   «*birh   the  Lord  iilvcili  Mh  tn>- 
lovcci,  his  Incc  wag  a«  (ho  fjrp  Of  an   angpi.  una    Ins 
»mlle    seemed    to  iritc  tlic  ulimpso  of   an   op.-nliitf 
henron.    Wherever  the  Knalisb    Innswicc  4*  UMiUfii 
Itiroimhoirt    Ibe  worln.  Ids  fame  1.4  o«iubliHiifl  anil 
fccnre.    From  t'eyond  the  s'oa  and  ibronahont  iiii!s 
urexl  laiid  win  rome  Inuiimcnblo  toiceaof   oorrrnv 
lot  thin  Kf*""' P'i'>"c  l"^».    Hu'  we,   tUs   nelK'H'oro 
diid  l<>WD»raen,  fiol  tuul  lie  wi'B  ours.     He  was  uc- 
Hcendcd  Irom  ilic  foiindcri)  of  the  town.    Ho  cho-"  r 
our  vjilRKo   a«  ilic  place  from  trblcb  bt«  llfclone 
work    wa*    to   bo   done.    It   was  to  o«r  floldi  and 
orrhnrdK  that  bi8  prospnce  jfave  such  ralne;  It  was 
in  our  Hirceti*  In  which  cliiMren    looKed  up  to   htm 
wlih  love  an<l  the  older  did  hira  reverence.    He  was 
uiir  urnomenl  and  pride,     •lodge  Hoar  qaoled  tha 
follotviDK  approi)rlat«  lines: 
"lie  is  cone— Is  dust. 
He,  tbc  Incuinate!    Yea,  lie  hath  Onlabedt 
For  lilm  there  la  no  loniteranr  future. 
Hi-  life  Is  briKhi— i/riiihi  niihont  apoi  It  traa 
JVnd  cunnni  craxt  lo  he.    No  onilnons  hour 
KnrrLa  ut  bu  door  wun  tidmtcj  of  mishap. 
Ifir  olT  IS  ho  above  do»ire  and  fear; 
No  more  enbmlttcd  to  ibo  chaoae  and  chance." 

"The  bloom  1h  vanished  fmm  rav  life, 
For  O!  bc.itood  bcsiilc  me,  liao  my  youth, 
Trnnfforiiiod  for  we  the  real  to  a  dream, 
LloiumK  tiif  nolpxble  axut  tamiliar 
Viibpoldt     I'xiiMliionsot  tbcdaarD. 
U  hntcver  .urinnen  vrali  my  tiiture  toli«, 
Tbe  beanlilai  ib  vtinislied  and  reiuriianot." 
His  cloBinn  ramarkB  were  as  follows;   "O^ friend, 
brother,  lather,  lovor,  tcaoiier,   luspiror,  KUldel   U 
there  n<>thliig  more  that  wo  enn  do  now  itun  to  give 
ihcc  our  bail  and  fatewell  T' 

A  pwert,  attractive  kindof  jtrnce, 
A  Mill  HspiirHDce  Kiveu  by  iiwki, 
C'onilDual  comlort  in  utacc. 

The  tineamenls  of  <.jo^pel  bookut  , 

I  trow,  mat  counlennnce  cunooi  lie, 
>Vbo8c  iboucbta  are  Irglole  io  tbe  eye. 

Was  ever  eye  did  see  that  face. 
Was  ever  ear  old  benr  that  loojnie, 

Was  ever  iniod  did  mind  nis  (trace, 
Ihal  irver  thf>njit)t  iho  travel  lonsr? 

But  eyes  and  ears  and  every  tboucbt, 

Were  with  bis  eweci  perfections  caught. 

A  favorite  hrmo  by  Walla  ot  the  deceased  vraa 
llien  ►nnv,  followed  bv  the  reailnit  of  Scripture 
selections  and  a  short  invocallou  by  Kct.  Oi.  Fur* 
nee.vof  iMiiladelphia. 

I>K.   CI^AKHK'!!    ADWRE9II. 

Ihfl  NobU  Career  of  the  Ttenrt  Phtloan- 
pher-llla  t'Hltli  In  liBmortAlilir— A  Ulitw 
lliB  iTaliiule. 

!     Itev.  Jomes  Frcumnn  Clarke,  D.  D.,  then  spoke  a4 
folluwo: 

I  Tl  Is  assembly  has  c.iitie  toreihci' not  onl  y  to  tea 
'litv  its  renicci  for  one  of  the  »;reniest  Iblnkera  and 
wrners  of  «nr  time,  but  also  it  is  dniwn  to  tbis  plnco 
hyKTailin'lo  lor  tno  sironu'ib,  help,  insnlraiion, 
uliieh  tia«  been  2lven  to  114  throii-^li  tuu  inedmtion 
of  this  noble  fcoul.  It  Is  not  for  mc.  It  is  not  lor 
Ibis  hour,  to  say  whai  otii;ht  t»bo  8ui<4  of  the   Kon- 
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ins  wLtr!)  has  KiniikHl  the  ilrtM  of  iiniiigut  in  two 
riiiiiiiK  Ids.  'the  nremoi  ni;inii'i)i8  brJoiig  lo  rever- 
CI  iial  luvc.  We  thank  lioU  here  for  the  inlluenco't 
wi.ieli  lT\ive  mnuo  in  all  belier.  The  voice  now 
hnsiit  il  never  sn'oKe  bu'.  to  lilt  iirt  to  a  biaUer  plane 
of  gi'i  ernit  Sentiment.  Ti.e  Uuuduow  still  never 
WICK- cirepi  lo  time  ni»  out  ot  "oiir  dreary  routine 
ot  si'osT,  wiirldlnuKs  and  miii"  into  coiuiiuinion  with 
«  liiii»\(  r  Is  luibii  sii,  pure -I,  hit;  not.  Ily  Iho  aide  o  I 
lliix  n-ve-jKl  form  \vc  iiiaok  to)d  that  through  all 
lliise  veiirs  we  li:i\C  I'fCti  nia'le  l>olli'r  bv  hi*  words 
aii'l  Ills  lite,  lie  has  been  ii  prencher  of  rii;litcoiiii- 
iiet-~i  to  thit>  and  oilict  lumls.  When  bo 
leil  the  pnlpU,  liOMiid,  In  Ins  f  ucwell  seriu<jn,  that 
lie  Dili  not  reliocpiisii  iiK  iirofi'^xlun— (hat  he  boi>ea 
«  iiiiicxer  W118  \i\->  work,  lo  bo  (*iill  a  tencber  of  (i  id's 
iriilii.  How  well  has  he  kei-t  that  iiromlse?  So 
«  le  t:in  snv,  till  iho  «lay  of  jndirinent  declares  it,' 
how  liMKe  a  piin  ot  Iho  ui'iiiiine  faiiii  In  lh»  (hin^:s 
noi  :i'i  n  bnl  eieiual  lias  wnuc  to  n^i  from  (ho  deittiia 
<>i  his  spiniiial  lUMij'ii.  He  wa^  ono  or  tioipa  iii-fra. 
nn'l  lio  W1I8  Sent  lo  lis  al  a  lime  like  the  otic  of 
\iliirli  It  ii>  wriuen:  "l'llet^'nrd  of  (he  lyOrd  was 
pTcc  loiis  111  iliosi'  duv/»;  there  wiis  ui>  open  vision." 
Men  lived  hy  past  lll^4IdrallOlls.  wlih  no  faith  in  (be 
I'OKtijtliiy  i)f  any  new  rcvehi'ioii  lo  llie  sodi  of  the 
diNiiie  will.  No  douDi  ihi'V  did  well  lo  resjiri  to 
lie  words  of  Hneicnl  |iroi>lieis  iinill  llie  dav 
-hoiild  dawn  mill  he  day  cliir  nriso  in  their  own 
he:irls.  Il.rtl  o.iy  diiwiicd  anew  when  iho  suhl 
ot  the  divine  liiuh  kitoilcil  n  liaht  in  the 
Hclinin  vw"  if  t  Imiuiiiii:  and  ercjtcd  a  now 
lowi  r  wlinh  K|ioKi' Iroin  tlic  lii's  ot  Kine'hon,  ^et 
ll.i- M'li.iK  id'.d  iiopifiii  li>l(  ned  wllh  jov  to  this 
iiM. run-.' SOUK— i;'iv  looked  U'lelH  lo  this  anroiiil 
hiihl.  Wlieiitne  litiic  hook  "N.ilnro"  ivas  pu) 
II- i.c  il  11  M  eiijed  lo  soMie  ol  in  .'i  new  levetniDii. 
.Mr.  l!ii:er.-on  Ihcn  .>^:ild  w  ii  it  has  b-en  the  text  ot  Ins 
lifi'.  "I,,  I  iiie  s'liK  e  iiiMii  (rlaiii  hi  iiseif  on  hl.s  in- 
-iiiiei-,  aiol  the  ureal  vM>rld  ttiil  eoaio  round  to 
l.iM  ."  He  did  noi  rinlv  lo  his  ciitlc->.  lieweotoi 
111-  unv,  and  io-oa.\  we  sei'ihal  the  world  has  exno 
r.  1  1  (I  lo  iiiiii.  Ill-  I''  iiie  puiiciKT  of  t:|ii.  itnal  tniUi 
In  1,111  lite.  W  <■  iiiiili>f.»::iMil  llinMiizh  hiii  what  .Icsii-s 
li,i:ii  ;  \\lirn  lit  s  lid.  "  V.  "ni-t  I'lit  inv  llr.sh  and 
di  ii'U  io\  lilooil."  Our  tools  liaM'  liceii  (i-t|  nv  his 
lite.  W  I  h:i\e  Oei  n  iiiiii  i-UimI  liy  His  eliaracler  in  r.i 
itimi  l)\  111'  wordf.  lie  ha-  hrrn  iirc.i  I  nnd  wine  lo 
lis..|lu   t,ii;idid  •■treiiulti,  Ihi' wiiic  ol    joy. 

Th«  •:!>  !:•■.' ol  dir  liimuy  is  iriie  ml  \mo>,  that '".ii 
Ihe  tiiid-l  id  lileweiiri'  in  d'.ilii.''  Hnl  il  is  hMI 
III"  re  line  1 1  :n  "ni  M;i'  iiiidsi  of  Oi'Ulli  we  ari-  ii 
illf  "  Ml)  we  «-vir  ueiiexc  t^o  niitcBTTii  iinmnruiliiv 
as  when  we  look  on  sn».li  a  dear  and  noblo  taeo,  no\v 
fo  Biill  wliuli  a  II  >v  honrsaxo  was  radiuut  Willi 
ihoniihi'nud  love?  "ilei*noi  here;  ho  is  ris,Mi." 
Ihal  ixiwer  wliirli  w"  kn.-w— liiat  coirlnif  inielli 
Bince  that  soul  of  lire,  ih  il  (  ver  advaiieinif  soi.-it  — 
Mini  cannot  have  b.-m  sii.ldenl)  uniHlill.iK-d  with 
lhedecu\  oftli-e  e.Trlldv  orpons.  It  has  left  Its 
darkened  dust  hi  Innd.  li  has  oiiisoarod  Ih  )  sh.llloiv 
of  our  niKlil.  «•  'ddir^  noi  ir.llc  wllh  his  cro:itures 
by  briusuik;  to  iioHihb  the  rino  fruit  of  ihe  a;;es,  by 
thelet^ion  of  a  ecieiir;il  eell.iir  gome  bodily  tlsjiie, 
I  lie  noes' not  die,  hut  •iiuier  dies  oil  from  It.  Tho 
biuhesl  i-neriiv  we  know.  Ilio  sotil  of  man,  tbo  unit 
In  which  meet  In  tillmenee,  iinaKination,  moniory, 
lioue,  love,  puriio-e  insdilii— Ihir  H'.'eni  ot  iinmensu 
retiiiiirce  and  bminilles.s  power-this  lini  not  boon 
subdued  bv  »•  li-lrnineel.  When  wo  think  of  sneh 
an  one  us  he,  we  eun  only  think  of  lilt,  never  of 
death.  ,  .     , , 

Such  was  his  own  filih,  ns  exoross.u  in  his  paper 
on  Immortality,  lim  he  hinis.jlf  was  the  best  arsn* 
uieru  for  immortality.  Like  Uie  Brealcat  thinkera, 
hedid  not  rtly  on  loineal  proof,  but  on  the  bikih-r 
evidence  of  nnivcrifal  insilncts— (he  vast  streams  of 
belief  which  Uot\  ibrou;;h  hinuaii  thoiuht  like  cur- 
renis  in  tno  oceiu— Ihoso  sh ondcss  rivers  wiiicli 
lorever  follaloeo:  their  oaths  in  the  .\tiBntic  and 
I'lieillc— not  reHiraiiird  bv  banks,  out  BUldt-d  by  the 
rcvoSalloos  of  the  Klobe  and  tlic  aitracHona  of  the 
sun. 

.Mr.  Kmerson  stiile<1  sneh  Imilentione  of  ira.nor- 
lulitv  n?  thcbo;  In. a  I  all  preat  nntures  love  stability 
and  permanence.  "ICvcrytliinii  here,"  ho  says,  "is 
prospective,"  "The  mind  dellithta  In  Immense 
lime.'  ••Wearenot  Interested  in  anytnint;  which 
ti,d«."  "All  1  have  seen  tcneiies  roo  to  tnist  tne 
CrcuKT  for  wUat  I  have  noi  heen."  "All  the  ways 
of  xirtm.ub  livinit  lead  uicvar  Is  aiiu  not  luwii- 
Avardd." 
In  hi*   "Threnody"    he  shows  ns   how  the   l>ce() 
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I 'I    \'.  nil    llii'    i.icMic'i    <'\(>    to    (K'lcci    evorv 

MV.  \\.i>.  ttiilpli  \\|ili|(>  l.nU'rdoii.      W'l'  Imiki'il  l(» 

.■■x    I. IIP    iiiiiliT.      MM     ri<\v     the  worl'l  r.ilU 

M*.    tiiiislrr— 111    l"Hilit.  jiii'.cui.'iil,    fliiinii    III 

til,    iiiil:iiliiiu'   ri)iirn;i>,  «;.iiil '-^  n-ipirnnuii.     VVr 

ill     liiin   iw   itu'  i.t    Scliillcr,    "I/',  hi'  w.-iic 

;iiii,  (  »rr  iiiivv.ird  fiif  nil  I  lic.-ic  V.'iri-— I  h  'ii,  m 
I,  til!  luKJ  Liiiic  (;ii  ciiiiiiyh  i.ir  I!m-i  i.-irui.  Kir 
I-  ijikin  tli!it  irciM  sli(«l|  mil  uriw  ii|)  Id 
\(i)."  Ills  wdik,  liUi' t!ial  ol  tlm  aimsilp,  w^ia 
iililMu  fi  !iv  ilH' riMiiiniN  of  ^.mi  iIimi  wiik  in 
--lini  bv  111  ri"  I  owcr  n|  intrlli'ri  — uiil  "liv  pll"'!'' 
..Iiv  !.iH.«  U<1;;(',  Liv  liiii^  siin'iriiijf.  l>v  kiii't- 
.  b\  tilt'  li.  '\  >i'lrH,  Ijv  love  null  lijnul,  Ijv  (lia 
il  if  tiliili,  b>  llir  iiriiiiir  <pf  ri'.:litc'i<iijnes-)Oi)  ih.i 

t   I'lll'lt  (ihll  III!'  It'll. " 

1  Us  tln'Tl   lililllIlT  III"*  iVoriU: 

"\\  ill  Hum  nut  (M'C  tliy  honrt  to  know 
Wliiii  riiiniiinvs  Iciicli  (imI  mnsi'i'j  mion  ? 
X'lHci'  III  ciiriii  Id  oarih  rrnirneil, 
I'li'vcr^  tit  ?aiius  Hint  iiilv  biirueil — 
>uy  in>.'— W  iinl  is  (excellent, 
A3  UoU  Utc9,  Is  I'ctuaMDcau 

lit  arig  ore  tliiRt,  lienrl'g  lovrs  rpinatn ; 

licait''?  loTo  will  rooet  tlicn  niroln. 

•  •  »  »  •    "      « 

nonpo  »n»l  lecant  go  lo  urnund, 
f-ost  in  Gtyl,  Id  UofJIicail  (ouuii. 

THE   CO.'VrL.rirllVM  KXF.IICIKCK. 


A  FMVorlfe  Hymn  of  the  Dppnrteil  Nase- 
A  Monnet  by  A.  Ilrentnn  Alcott-niinpla 
f<crTlo«a  Mt  tite  Urave. 

Jiiitgc  Hoar  ihrn  nnnoiinccd  for  conpregntloDal 
sinBlnplnmn  i\o.  CIS.  ft  was  tuntf  lo  the  famJUar 
air  of  "Just  as  I  nm,  wtthout  one  plco,"  iunl  was  ai 
folio  We; 

rhr  vrlllboilonc;  ItvlH  not  fear 
The  (ale  provided  by  thy  love; 
Tlinii«h  cIoikIh  and  lUrknesi  abroud  mo  hero, 
1  kDow  ihui  all  IE>  bright  above. 

'Ibost.irsof  heaven  are  BhlniDcon, 

Though  tht'i>«  trml  eyes  are  oininu'd  with  tear*; 
ABfl  UioiiKh  llic  hopes  of  oarth  bflitouc. 

1  cl  are  not  oiira  thp  Immortal  years  ? 

Faibcr,  forfciro  the  hi'arl  thai  clinRS 
Itiiis  IrMTiOlnic.id  III,,  u>lni«8i>t  time; 

Ami  bill  the  hoiil,  un  atisol  wilifi*. 
Accenit  Into  a  purer  clime. 

'Ibete  hliall   no  ilmibis  illilnrb  I  s  trusl. 

Nil  horroWK  iliui  ceu^iiai  love, 
Hilt  tlienc  nfUictioiiH  ot  the  (Ui»i 

l.iKc  NhnJoHsof  th«  niBlii.  remove. 


Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Brookllne,  wIid  h»$  o-llo  as^'i 
88  mlolHtcrof  tbe  cUnrob  ttiirlDfc  tbo  pist  your, 
offcrrtl  n  f«ettnRsnrl  Mathello  i»ray«r,aod  ibehvmn. 
a  favorite  ot  klr.  Km er so n,  "II omt  Dlest  tbo  Ul«lil'> 
eou4  When  be  Die'."  was  snuK.  Tbo  veoorablo  A. 
KioDson  Alcott,  Biaiiding  bektde  tbe  pnlplt.ratd 
Ibe  tollowiDK 

ffrlsinal  SAitnet. 
His  harp  Is  ailent:  sball  auccessots  rtae, 
'JoncbiDK  with  Tcnturouj  band  tho  trembliuf  *tf;iy 
;  Kindle  Rlad  raptares.  viilon*  of  SMrprtso,      ^ 
I  And  wako  to  bcilncv  each  aiuaiberliiff  tiiinn  ? 
Hbutl  life  and  tboncbl  Jiaeb  now  lu  wondtirloj^  nyea 
At  when  ibc  ccer  trabsr^utteni,  »wcrJ  and  wise, 
Uorlil  wide  bis  native  loclodiei  iJid  8it>K. 
Pluahcil  wilb  fair  hopes  and  oncicni  mcniorleR  ? 
Ab,  not    Ibnl  n)aiclile<i»  lyre  shall  »Ment  lie; 
None  brftb  the  vanisbeii  mlnHtrcl'tt  wondrotiti  skill 
To  touch  thai  instrumcoi  wlib  an  nnti  ^vill; 
VN'llb  bin)  wtiiiccd  poesy  dotbdiuop  and  dto;— 
While  our  (lull  age,  left  voiceless,  iniHt  lamenc 
The  bard  bigb  beivenhad  for  lia  aervice  sent. 

Iheferviccs   clojetl    with  the  benediction.     An 

,  ocponimlry  was  given    for  all  preiteut  lu   view  the 

reinalna.    Tho  botiy  was  laid  mil  iii  the   old  clas'slo 

windine  fheei  ot  white,  and    looked   very   Ittelike 

and  uatiirnl. 

The  Herricea  at  the  iirt^r; 

Tbe  procession  then  left  the  church  nod  wended 

Its  way  to  lla7.el    Del!  ceraetory,    where   the  irrave 

was  open  uiH>o  one  of  ibc   hi^ih  ridtrcs  by    tbe   sitte 

Ol  his  first  wife  in  the  fumiSy  lot,  where   all  his  an- 
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ceslors  lie  burled.  The  Kravo  was  Imod  with  ever* 
green,  and  alt  the  Itnmcdlate  spai:e  about  tbo  at>ot 
w  as  covered  in  tbo  sainy  iniinnor.  Nearly  cvorr 
person  present,  alter  the  service,  bore  away  Jinull 
spngs  Of  kcepsitkes  of  the  oecastDii.  The  sftavo  b 
ill  the  iinniedlHti  DpiKbborhcKid  of  thai  of  lliiw- 
ihorne,  Iborcan,  Hon.  Hainiiul  iloar,  and 
other  friends  of  tbe  faniily.  A  large  Diimbnr 
of  I'Bllbrnrrra  clnsilcrrd  near  the  enclosiiro. 
and  the  lamiiv  of  the  decra8ed,cot)'<lstinK  ot  Mr>>. 
Knierson,  son  and  datiKhler.  Rinndrhliilrcn  and 
oihcr relatives,  (ormid  n  clrclo  round  the  Rrave, 
wh«ro  tho  committol  sorvicr  of  the  Kpiscopal 
church  was  reelted  bv  tho  oOlcintinx  cleravamn, 
roueluding  wiih  the  /.ortl's  pruver,  id  which  ail 
present  jmncd.  Tiiefaniilv  wore  no  mourolnij,  la 
occordauce  wtlb  the  Ideas  of  tho  beloved  poet  and 
phili'fophtr  who  I'.ns  pn'scd  over  tno  river  lo  the 
laiwi  ot  iho  uiikuowo.  The  town  wa*  crowded  with 
proplc  from  all  parts  of  ihe  slate,  and  IboocraHlon 
was  one  of  marked  Inreteht  and  linprcssiveno'*^. 
The  tiiiieral  services  were  concluded  about  7  l*.  SI., 
and  Hopn  .''Iter  ttir  vn?»  crowd  departed  on  the 
•icvoial  trains  to  tbeir  homes,  leaving  iho  old  his- 
toric town  to  Its  wonted  peace  and  quietD0>>i.  Tho 
followiDc-  iliutinBulfthtd  ixTsons  wt-re  present: 
Geoipe  William  tun  Is  of  New  York,  Ouver  Wendell 
Holroen,  tJtil.'i'.  W.  Hitfaluson,  hrneht  Loii«fellow 
and  bli-ter,  n.  O.  lloii)rbton  and  fainlly,  (^en.  N.  P. 
Itniiks,  (ioT.  Inlbot,  Hon.  Frank  It.  Sanborn,  Hon. 
J^arauel  Hoar,  Kev.  Dr.  Hanoi,  Kev.  A.  B.  Rlussey, 
Miss  Clmrlotie  Fipk  liatcR  and  others. 

COIKMKMOKATIVK    ADIIHUffSEM. 


He-r.  S.  V,  Bland  nrCnmbrldce  on  "Kmer- 
•9n,  the  Iftenl  Atnrrlc»n"— Her.  (lacitr  t'. 
Mattord  on  "Kineraoii  und    llallon." 

Kev.  ,t.  I'.  Uland  of  the  Leo  Street  Unitarian 
cbuich,  Combrldirc,  dellvertd  a  plowing  tribute  to 
the  dead  philosopher,  on  Siindar  moriiine,  taking 
for  his  subject  "Fmcrsoo,  tho  Ideal  American,"  liis 
text  beinK  John  V.  35:  "Jlc  was  a  biirnlnR  and  n 
ahlninii  light."  Emcr.sot)  was  tho  Idonl  American, 
the  profonndcst  man  our  country  has  produced,  iff 
greatest  literary  and  pbtlosophic  penlns,  a  prinni 
minil,  tbo  conttmporary  aud  peer  ot  such  as  were 
not  for  an  ogc,  but  tor  all  time;  one  whose  life  and 
thoiijthi  maiked  ihe  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  our  in- 
iclleetiial  life.  The  cbaiactt  ristics  of  hie  inlnd  woro 
passion  for  and  opcunesH  for  the  Initli;  passiou  for 
(nitb  luDnile,  absolute  and  pure;  not  the  truth 
ol  a  acci,  partv,  age  or  liiiio;  openue.ss 
lo  Us  fectptton  Irom  every  qiiartur 
in  tho  universe.  I'erfrct  sinecrliy  in  lu  proclama- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  without  color  or  va«ilah, 
whetlier  men  heard  or  forborp.  HIh  orowniim 
cliHraeicrisiic  was  his  absolute  Berenlty.  llO' moved 
as  amoDK  Iho  renrseliil,  eternal  siors.  Ho  hnili  the 
calmness  and  strenjfth  of  the  god'i  of  G  reoco;  Uis 
lundaniintal  toachings  were  that  Hod  was-  Mit  llie 
pubsiance  ot  the  universe;  Ibai  He  wn«lihore, 
workliiK  by  nniforio,  cousiatent,  eiernoli  lai^s,. 
tbereiorc  to  the  lulelleoi  there  wa.><  no  t-vlll,  Bhe 
alorv  ol  man  was  obetiicncq  to  the  moral'  him  on 
which  the  univerBO  rented.  Thli  tndj  t'hit 
Phiue  was  sovcreiirn.  All  iiutiutU'  whk' 
Miih  him  who  ob^^ed,  but  to  tho  rtSw  , 
bf'.iient  the  univeise  bocaine  an  kIbhs." 
Tbe  Bslirs  of  the  grialeht  and  iiobleBtof  AmcricHns 
will  lo-duy  be  bnrlod.  In  iCiiiB  to  come,  wiluriins 
from  tdcrr.  laudi  will  come  III  iiir«r  ni»  thoie  <iovo- 
tlons  at  oiir  coimirv'fc  slirlni'i'.  Tho  lover  of  frreiioni 
will  turn  to  rUinoutn  llork,  All.  Vernon  end  tht! 
driive  of  Uincohi ;  the  port  lo  the  to.nbs  of  (.oo;;- 
tcllow,  l!ryanl  and  l*oe  ;  but  the  worsiuppcrof  iiuns, 
ot  ciiliiire  in  Its  widest  ami  liesl  rcnge,  above  uil  ot 
wiiOoin  and  eteriitil  Koodne'^s,  will  sook  the  II rm  ami 
iiow  the  lowest  before  the  urave  ot  Halpb  Waldo 
Kiiierson. 

Ill  iliiAcliureh  Ihe  altar  wp.s  ndonied  with  a  lloral 
.sickle,  coMiDofed  of  dniiHH,  p;insie.i  an  I  wiiil  ■  u/.a- 
le;i'.  In. Hide  ihe  curve  of  the  Ki.;kle,  wa"  wroiii;lii  ou 
a  dark  ii.irkurouiid,  "U.  W.  K."  in  white  iiniiior- 
ti'lli-,  »rr,'i(iv{eil  bv  .Mrs.  iV.  H.  Itntes. 

Jt.iiKiu  and  l-^nierson  t'ompnred. 

lii'V.  0:.ear  F.Hatrord  of  th"  First  ILiiveCsialifll 
cliiirch  of  tJaiatindicc   diseom-«od  on  Similnv    iBiOKi- 
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llru  nil)  <  Tiilitincu  it)  Hum 


way  II  I"  s'vi.iL  im  til 
H'*lt;ii(iii)  r.f  ilip  iiittiiiutiohM,  or  till'  (iiriTi  iiii,.r 
»<'ti«-L' ol  ililOKS  llic  rlncf  millixnu  a<  m  wikii  i- 
tiiiili  II  r<.i)r(<|nrntlv  ninkrn nil  ixitrii.ii  iiii  h.ina 
anil  I  »(•  li  iicliinin  of  i'»i><  riiiico  tU  H'i-nil:irt  im 
iMpriunrr.  Knicrcon  w«<i  n  man  who  -iiuiih  !.,.■■ 
fi  rrnl  to  iilMhe  wdrlil  wliRi  bu  oun  ■.om  i  m  - ,. 
hu'j,  H<' tiHiilirrnWrinofl  nor  <leiii(i|  (  imi^mihiiiv. 
All   lii^nuy,   tiifausc   (Icpondcni     on     ihu    W 


«•■■  ii.r-,..,j,  iM  1  riui7«'  «ii'|jt'(iiii'iii  III!  my  w'^  :• 
njony  of  luiieri",  wiiN  to  hioi  iincprt'iiii,  nu'i  nilho 
•ji  liir  III- lijil  no  siirt' «en«o  of  iiroiiliooy.  Mi  i)  <> 
(r^^cd  loronieot  Inintfll  with  wimt  n.  Knr  \(ir. 
hi'  «IM  i")t  iimUTMiooil  no  brliiviiin  m  tju-  IhIim  i  i,i 
connlnu*  PXMicncool  thonHii  oficr  ili'.H.Ii;  bin  h,,. 
In  lift-  hturriveil  a»  Iho  fnll  a-siiruuce  thai  iii  vii  - 
art'  lifiri  of  n  pcnfouiil  innnorttl  cilsteiicc.  ili- 
trHf  limits  grew  niori' mid  loorc  (.■Iirnliiin  loih!  hi,;. 
oo  |i|iilu-ofjhiriil  KroniiilK,  IducrMon  In  mm  cm-uv  hi 
"ComprnMjilioii,"  ta'iKhl  Iho  -iiimt)  iloclriiie  <>t  iim- 
liluiirni  Uallou  (ativhl  on  Hrrtniiiral  (;r<Miiii|s. 
In  hit  ••(i'»»y  on  the  '  ovcrsoul,  "  Ik- 
Iniiglil  subsiiuitinlly  Itallon'!>  iloririnc  >•' 
(iixt.         Kmcffc'in  ivni        on         pliiliiii|i  iicil 

groiinilA     a      LnivcronUst.       Confrinn ;    ihi;    or- 
tlioO:)X     Idea    nt    (iuil  lie  (Did,    'That   imri!    null.'- 
•  i|y  run  (■xint,  IH   tlio  extreme  propoHitioii  of  u  ihi- 
ci.    II  !<•  ni.>(  t<i  bo  entertainc:!  by  n  riiiliMiiii  iiuciii; 
ii  I"  albcii'm.  U  Is  the  la«t  profanation."    Hi-  sinti-' 
tiW  iiiiivfrpnl  hotic  In  nnmlHiokablo  WMtilo.  iind  man 
nlniui^i  cxuKttvruK'd  Curni.    " The  Dlviiii!  i  ifurl,  "  ii  ■ 
H:iTi,  "1^  never  rclHXi"! ;  the  carrion  ni  ihi-   jiih  will 
convert   itself   Into  Kfn!>a   anil   flowers;  iiiiii    ninii, 
tlionuli  in  brothel-*  or  lulU  or  on    "jlObiU";,  i-.    on  in- 
vvflv  to  nil  thai   I'Koodnnd  true."    lie  nio.itis  tiuii 
lievond     all     hellw     "g<MMl     ghiill    lull,     iii    hci, 
liir      off.     nt    lust    to     all."       Kmurion     is      iln' 
irrenleet     'in-ChriBtlan      |)hilo?<ii)nnr    bince    I'liitn. 
He  hat  mark>Hl  aptrUnnl  ni>>iiiiii.    IIU  t>Uiin.u|iii>. 
i«,  however,  uo  imurovcincnt  on  t'hruiliiuiiy,  miu 
vvc  turn  frora  the  aludir  of  hn  boom  witii  burc  hh 
(ircelMllun  oJ  tbcUlvinc  wisdom  of  lllni   who  suhai' 
as  never  man  Hjioke.      Halluu   \vii»  nhvayn  cxtl-.i 
lively  a  llible  Cbrisilnn.    He  bawl  hi-"  honf  o  i  liu-. 
kternal  J'rtihcrboodof  Uod.    That  dooinue  ho  pro. 
fiPMd  to  hove  learned  from  Cliiiti  flUvo.    In   hn 
vision   all    tUe   old  man  ot  Owl  and  nil   nuinreliar- 
nionlzcd  in  trsiiinonj  to  Mic  central  im.b  «>t  (..r   » 
Kiitherbood.    Iln  was  unlike  Kmcrsin,  a  ram  ot  ttic 
Dfople.       He    gamed     his     impular     nowcr     uv 
terv  einiilarcxperimeuis  toihat  ot  Abruhimi   i-m 
coin,  whom  he  rencraOlcd  In  character.    It  has  boyn 
»«id  o7  bi.n  tbal  ho  wa*  tl  c   gmi.t    who   br-.M     i.. 
backbone  of  orlbodox*  in    New  Knulnn  I.    ll'«"'' 
backbone  of  Calvin  i»iloorlhodoxvu   now     .rokr  . 
ADdover  U6elf   U   makinit  onwillin«    ioor.>^H.n. 
B.  Ilou.  bT  the  worit  which  brouahi  mm  hi  umch  r,  • 
iv  ra   baVerrven  to  bringa  mo,echeurfiils,„r  tlmi» 
«     tifftclMirchca.    Accordinit  to  Ihoir  luhu,    Kii.r 
?I,n   "dKtiVcrcbolt.  uo'.k  and  bvr.ic  «■- 
1  lirv  «lld  not  kn(»»  (^t  ^ppKttal*  eaeli  o.ufi- .       '■» 
woildT    Utna  ho.H,  the   "ItvldlnK   l.n.-    .o  re  " 
ilJCin  arc  removed  in   the   world   wlioc  tluv   ii.a 

TributfO  Ot  th«  LdHdatI  *»reM  <•»  tlic  Work 
or  (he  «JOM«»r«l  timat. 

LoM>ON,    Ai.ril   80.-The     llmo.'.   saw    ""  Mh 

Halph  Waldo    K  merso..'*  death  a  .rent   bre.ik   n, 

occnried.      The    premd  generation  ha-  lo.t 

sirooaeHl  and  Pimoitlbo  sole  He  which  W""^ '  '< 

the  Lesion  or  Concvnl  «t  lla^j;*;--./^.^^^^ 
FHller.   AI<otl.ChunnnB   and      h.^u    .,c  .i^K^ 

•Iho  siiindard  ;ay»:  ""'f  ",  ."f, '„  had  mm  h  id 
than  Curljle.  hwtXBfm  »;;«"  f '^ftV^Til  t.li  on 
common  with  h:m.  .  '\'fr^  t  ,,.  l>aV^I.•|<'-^■>>•'• 
fay,:  ••KincrsoH.  alike  In  Mj   t''"  "\  '  ' '   \n„.,,. 


i.f„i:iioi  .iei.i..ri-.  i.Mdea.h  n j;: ''r,',,''"';,,';;';: 

a.  0.  while  rec.  K-IXinu  Ihe  ot  i;lliiHm)  "I         - "    ^ 
Mw  -nil  elmni*  hiin  ns  nn  oriinmmt   I'l    I'li 

'lSs7bir'l)ilI.IlADVEBTI8EB.  ' 

.|.,v,.vv~M^TNrNO.    MAY    I.  188^-  [ 


encc  u^  »  «faeli.-r  lire  »'\'  °;  '.';,..  i.in.mtr.  m  v- 
.harneier.  wl.ieh    opnenr    '"<''';,„.';"  'n.„>.-,-  .    i 

New*  were  ••""•''y '"''-^  ^T^-n  lat.  >.  '  """"•"  " 
frieno-.oi.eua  jTiiillbnnd  in  •*■'',  .,,,,;i,.,-,ii.i;m 
IH  e  ycri.  Ml  that  wni.  mo.i  enm.c-ii    n- 


EMERSON'S  FUNERAL 

A  LOnXO  COtnriTTAL  OFASHBS 
TO  ASBES, 

A  PrWmU  Piuier»l  Berrlee  at  the  ■»«•. 
Followed  by  •  Publlo  Ser»lo«  ml  the 
Chnrch,  and  Interoient  In  Sleepy  HoUow 
C*n.et.rT-Addre—«  by  4adre  Hour  mnA 
,h.K.r.  Jamea  Freem^  CI«k»-8«»^ 
by  Mr.  Aloott. 

The  iMt  nUfs  over  the  inort*!  reniAini  of  B*1pto 
Wid.loEnier-.onoc.Mimd  at  Concord  yesterday 
uttenmon.  Sad  rite.  tUey  ^e« /«»•  j"*^  ^^\ 
Kadness  which  att.ndJ  tho  laat  of  e  friend  cut 
d,.«n  In  I.U  prime,  b.it  they  wero  tender  end  lor- 
liif,  AfTfttion,  rcM.ect  and  honor  to  the  Rrcat 
deparudwiTo  evident  on  every  hand,  but  be  to 
whom  they  were  freely  offered  had  so  roanded 
outhl.slife  that  the  bitterneaa  of  grief  wae  not 
felt  U  was  not  an  hour  ot  gloom  or  »  place 
ot  lioi^'lcM  mouruinK,  but  the  end  Ibng 
fon-Jten  had  rorae,  and  there  waa  no 
slioik  of  suddeunoss  In  the  jteaceful  de- 
partiire.  Concord  wiu  In  mourulDK.  Every 
dwelling  bore  at  the  entrance  B  heavy  black  and 
white  ro^eiio  with  sombre  drapery.  From  the 
tall  tiiii:  suiff  on  the  ereeu  floated  the  Union  flag 
at  half  uiu»t.  with  two  Imp  black  atreamertmln- 
jlltij;  in  U«  lold".  On  the  hotel  was  a  flac  «t  half- 
niii>i.  the  publlc-llbriry  pntr^hce  waj  draped 
lu  iDuiimlni;.  Kvervwliere  the  lo:»s  of  the  Village 
wx<c\iik-nu  tvtu  the  house*  of  the  poor  bore 
ihdrtokein  of  urief.and  the  dweller*  In  tene- 
ment* sharid  the  lota  with  those  who  Hred  In 
tbelr  own  Hut  bouses.  Many  peopk-  were  on  tb« 
street,  atirartci  by  the  Services,  but  un.-\ble  to 
Kiiln  uvluii-isiloti  to  the  church  where  the  public 
servkra  otmrred.  At  half-paat  two  came  the 
prlTnte  sirvlto>»  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
An  Uimr  later  wan  the  public  service  at  Uie  Uni- 
tarian church.  Ttils  lasted  an  hour.  Another 
hour  was  consumed  by  the  people  In  parsing  by 
ihecolllii.  auu  it  was  about  half-paatwlx  o'clocl, 
when  ilip  la<l  word^  were  spoken  at  the  (jruve  in 
.■^icepy  Hollow  (•••uietery.  Tbe  course  of  eventa  la 
t;iveii  In  full  below. 

At  the  house  the  exerclsee  were  of  the  simplest 
kliiii.  In  the  front  northeast  room  were  gathered 
llii' f.iiiiiiy  .iiul  friends,  scaled  facing  the  coffin, 
which  \va«i  placed  at  the  south  aide  of  the  room. 
On  the  mantel  were  three  vastca  of  flowers,  sever- 
ally of  llliei  of  the  valley,  of  red  and  white  roses 
and  of  uriiutng  lictvteen.  In  the  adjoining  room 
in  the  rear  wrrf  friends  nnd  neighhers,  iim  many 
a.s  the  room  could  con  atn,  aud  the  halt  wx-f  also 
coiiiplctily  filled.  lu  the  narrow  pasiiage  bctwwti 
the  rooms  .lai  the  Uev.  Dr.   Furiie>»  of  rhlladel- 
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C"iii«  nwny;  foi  LLf«  nnd Thought 

111  !••  U"  I  iU;;i'r  vImi'U; 
But  III  II  Lily  ulurii'U!)  -- 


A  ifKut  KUii  (liitAiit  City— hare  boaiU 
A  nutixlon  liii'urrii|illl>li'. 
Wouia  Uiev  vould  tuivH  stATM  «ltb  uit 

Qnotlng  then  from  Lonfcfellow,   ho  r(,)er\ted 

the  wordi  which  woro  read   at  the   poet'*   own 

funeral  only  «  few  rtayi  »go:— 

We  K'o  but  Jlmly  thrOiigli  the  mlnVt  anil  vapor* 
.  AinlJ  tbeiie  e;irilily  daiupii; 
Wlua  «itm  lo  vn  bill  i«i.l  tutierenl  taperl 
iluy  bu  biu\-t.-u'«  (liitout  btin|>^. 

TfiPD' li  no  ilentb !    ^^Iiat  seonu  lo  li  trjASlUoo; 

Tbit  life  of  iiioilal  bri-mh 
|«  but  a  iuburb  of  the  Ufp  flysian, 

Wbos«  jiorlRl  v/f  call  ilriitli. 

Pas8a(ces  of  Scripture  wore  then  quoted  by  Dr. 
rurOtsH,  anions  them  belut;  these:  "Lot  not 
yOVTr  bi'trt  b«  troubled;  ye  belleire  In  G<ul,  bo- 
41»Te  alio  In  mo.  In  my  Father's  house  arc  tnuuy 
mansions;  If  It  were  not  sol  would  havo  told 
you.^'  "Com*  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  1  will  Rive  you  rest."  SpeaklnR 
thc&  of  the  stronK  faith  Of  Luierson  In  "the 
glorious  Oo'«pel,"  Dr.  Flirmess  passed  without 
hrcak,  while  he  was  stlU  sitting,  from  the  form 
it  address  to  the  family  and  friends  to  address 
to  the  Father  in  heaven,  ntying  that  the  sage 
"was  Joined  to  thee,  U  God,  more  nearly  than  to 
them,  and  thou  hast  only  rec'almed  thliio  own." 
The  prayer  closed  with  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Miss  Emerson  roM 
quietly,  aided  her  mother  to  rise,  and,  after  turn- 
ing toward  tho  face  of  their  dead  before  them. 
Dr.  Emerson  led  his  mother  up-suUra  af;aln,  and 
some  of  the  family  followed.  The  friends  then 
passed  In  turn  by  the  cotUn,  and  when  the  la/it 
had  gone  by  came  the  farewell  of  the  nearer 
triend«.  Then  the  procession  was  formed  lor  the 
t'ultarlan  churcb,  which  is  onlv  a  «hort  distance 
away.  The  Concord  social  circle  was  In  advance; 
then  the  heaise  and  pall-bearers— .Mr.  Charles 
Kmerwu  end  Mr.  Haven  Emerson  (nenb- 
ews  of  tlie  departed),  Mr.  Wllliaiu  U.  Forbes  (Mr. 
Emerson's  nion-in-hiw),  Mr.  J.  Elliott  Cabot  (Mr. 
Emerson's  biographer).  Profesbor  James  l».  Thayer 
(of  the  Harvard  law  school),  Dr.  Edward  Emerson 
(Mr.  Emerson's  son),  Mr.  Ilalph  Forbes  (son  of  W. 
H.  Forbes)  and  Mr.  W.  Thayer  (all  of  them  rela- 
tives of  yit,  Emernon);  and  following  them  the 
few  carriages  with  the  family  and  Intimate 
trieuds.  In  that  order  they  proceeded  aiowiy  to 
th«  church. 

THE  EXERCISES  AT  THE  CHTRCH. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  church  many  hundreds  were 

awaiting  their  arrlv.-U,  and  a  large  part  of  tho 

body  pews  bad  been  reserved.    In  front  of  the 

pulpit  were  simple  decorations.      Ik)ugh8  of  pine 

covered  the   straight  lines  of   the  desk,  and  In 

I  their  centre  was  a  harp  of  yellow  Jonquils,— the 

I  gift  of  Miss  Louisa  ^L  Alcott.    At  the  left  was  an 

I  open  Tolume  of  flowers,  one  paare  white,  the  other 

i  rich  In  color,  and  upi>n  the  white  page  was  the 

word  in  blue  rtowera,  ••Fiuiu."     It  was  the  gift  of 

I  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Emerson  school. 

j  By  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  «tairs  were  white  and 

'  scarlet  geraniums  and  pine  boughs;  over  the  pul' 

!  pit.  high  on  the  wall,  a  laurel  wreath,  but  oo 

j  other  decorations.       Crowds   gathefed   at  the 

I door»,  crowded  the  aisles  and  filled  the  galleries 

to  overfl'-'ying.     Before  half-past  three,  the  hour 

for  the  service,  the  pali-bearers  entered,  bearing 

the  plain  black  walnut  coffin,  i'lacing  it  in  front 
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of  tho  pulpit,  the  lid  wna  turned  back 
and  upon  )t  were  put  a  cluster  of  richly  colored 
panties  and  a  rmnll  bouquet  of  red  and  white 
rosei.  Ileforc  the  proeesfion  entered,  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  T.  W.  .Snrettc,  played  Chopin's  "Funeral 
Miu oh";  then  as  It  came  In  he  took  up  the  fami- 
lldf  "I'leyel's  Hymn"  (hy  request  of  the  family); 
the  congregation  rose  and  rrmiilncd  stnnding  un- 
til nil  were  lu;  the  family  took  the  froiit  seats  at 
the  right:  the  (.'oncord  siiclnl  circle  the  neighbor- 
ing tteats  under  the  callcr\,  .ind  other  triciiU)«  the 
reserved  seats  on  the  otuer  side,  and  the  eager 
public  qulcklv  tilled  the  remalnlnK  pewn  nnd  half 
the  aisles,  and  even  then  could  not  nearly  all  OU'' 
tcr. 

Dr,  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  entered  the 
pulpit.  Judge  K,  Uockwond  Hoar  rrmuliied  by 
the  cotQn  Ik'k>w,  and  wtien  the  conprcu'atlon  was 
ouif^be  roae.  mmL  aotokloK  vitii  alowiMua  Mid 

t«n()*mets,  And  la  A  «oiot  •>  flntuuckad  hj 
•molon*  aald  .— 

if  ASDKSM  <w  rurxra  acuuB. 

'  •Th*  besnty  of  IstmI  U  faU«<n  ia  Mm  Wgk 
place."  Mr.  Kmenon  hAs  died,  and  we,  JhU 
friends  and  neighbort  and  townsmen,  with  thia 
sorrowing  oompany,  haw  tnmed  aside  the  yro* 
cession  from  bli  home  to  his  grave,  to  this  tem- 
ple of  hU  fathers,  that  we  mav  here  nnlte  in  oar 
parting  tribute  of  reverence  kml  love.  There  la 
nothing  to  mourn  for  him.  That  bniv«  and  manly 
life  was  rounded  out  to  tho  fall  length  of  days, 
that  dying  pillow  was  softened  bv  the  sweetest ' 
domestic  aiiectlon,  and,  as  ho  lafd  down  to  th* 
sleep  which  the  Ixird  iriveth  his  bolorcd,  his  fao« 
was  as  the  face  of  nn  ungel,  and  hU  Rmll«  »eetB«d 
to  g^ve  the  glimpse  of  an  opening  heaven.  Whciw 
ever  the  English  language  Is  <in<ik<?n  tbronghout 
the  world,  his  fame  Is  e^^tabllshed  and  secure. 
From  beyond  the  sea  and  from  tbronuhout  thU 
great  land  will  come  Innumerable  voice*  of  sor- 
row for  this  great  pnbllc  Ions.  Itut  wm,  his  nelglk- 
bors  and  townsmen  [here  Mr.  Hoar's  voic«  .tram* 
hied  with  emotion],  feol  that  he  was  oun  Ho 
was  deseended  from  the  fonndors  of  the 
town^ He    chose     onr  village     as   the   Hac* 

Trom  which  liis  lifelong  work  was  to  ho  Sone. 
It  was  to  ourtlelda  and  orchanls  tl:at  his  nresenos 
gave  such  value;  It  was  in  our  streets  in  whidl 
children  lookt  d  up  to  him  with  love  and  the  older 
did  hitn  revercnco.  Uo  wa«  oox  onuuuent  and 
pride. 

'Ole  Is  ton»-lR  do^ 
Re,  themnreror(un»t«!    Yf*,1w>lWfA  ftsMliM 

Fur  lilni  lliorn  |jt  uo  lunger  ■uty  fnturc. 

1U*  lile  m  brli4bt— brlEbl  wltbunt  ppotlt  w^ 

Afiil  tiinnot  rpftn*  to  hr,    Ko  omlnoun  hov 

Knock*  nt  lilfi  iloor  with  tldlnn  oi  mishap, 

Vmr  off  in  h«  aboT«  dMire  tnif  teju; 

hu  uure  HubuilUud  to  tiis  ohauge  and  ehaStosw* 

"The  Moom  Is  vanHhod  from  my'lH^ 
For  01  be  ntuod  b«Klde  ui«.  Uke  mf  youth, 
'    t      TrRnfformeU  for  ni«  tbc  reul  to  a  Oreaia, 
'      Clotblnc  Ui*  pollMbl*  andlamlltnr 
Wt'itti  ttoldfn  exlislitlloiii  of  the  dawB. 
Wliatuvrr  fomiiity  wait  my  future  toOa, 
Ibe  btauli/mi  Is  vanished  and  rttonia  not," 
That  lofty  brow  [turning  to  the  open  cofltn  of 
bis  friend,  and  visibly  alfectedl,  the  home  of  all 
wise  thoUKhts  add  lofty  aspirations,  those  lips  of 
,«louuent  music,  that  great  aoiil  which  tmsted  in 
Oou     and     never      let      iro       its      hope     of 
immortality,  that  great  heart  to  which   erery- 
thlng  was  welcome  that  belonged  to  man,  that 
hospitable  nature,  loving  and  tender  and  gener- 
ous, havltie  no  repulsion  or  scorn  for  anything 
but  meanness  and  boseneftB^— O.  friend,  brother, 
father,  lover,  teacher,  insplrcr,  guide!  is  thoro 
nothing  more  that  we  can  do  now  thiut  to  glT« 
thee  our  hall  and  farewell'.' 

A  ivrf^t,  sttrnrtlve  klni  <rf  Rrace, 
A  full  HXSiiraiK'e  girea  by  looks, 
C'onUiDifll  cointon  in  a  liice, 
Tin-  l.ntuui'.'iii*  of  Uoup*-!  bo<>k«I 
1  tiuw,  Unit  i'iiunt«iuini'«  rnnnot  U«, 
WbuM  thougliL*  urv  Irglbiu  iti  Ibo  ey*. 

Was  fvpr  eve  did  fc  Hi»«  tmt, 
Wtts  ever  var  did  timr  Ihal  toiisnie, 
AVttK  ever  mind  did  mind  hl»  ){"uc«, 


!      Thf  re  Minll  no  'loiiVrji  itli<ii<rli  tu  tniiit, 
No  «i)tTi<w«  Jliri  rrli-^llnl  love, 
Btit  Uii-!«i'  iilllliUoli*  ol  thf  ilii«l, 
Llki-  iiluiiiowi  of  llif  biKliI,  iiiiKive. 

ecuinrRE  rcammo  wy  uii.  jtrness. 

The  Rer.  I>r.  Pttrncsj,  atUr  tbu  byjnn  had  bcrt. 
•ung,  tlii'ii,  stiindlu;;  In  till'  luilpit,  opened  the 
large  Iiil<k>  and  rvuU  the  lulluwiut;  pai)4at;e3  of 
ScrliJture:— 

Matthew.  T.,  3.9:  ."Illessed  (ire  tbe  pnre  In 
spirt,  for  tht'lrH  Is  tlic  Kliij.'(lom  of  liouvi-ii. 
Messtiil  nrc  thi  V  thit  loourn,  lor  they  shall  he 
coiulorted.  bitssed  nil-  the  meek,  lor  they  tball 
Inherit  thn  enrih.  Ulesned  are  tirey  which  do 
hunceruiid  thirst  atter  rt>:htcousni'ci>,  lor  they 
!«hall  be  rtllud.  Ulcssed  arn  the  iMirtllul,  lor  they 
(hall  oiituln  iiienv.  lUo'sed  arc  the  pure  In  heart, 
for  thcv  shall  Kce  Ood.  Hle>fird  nre  the  peaee- 
makers',  for  they  shall  be  culltd  the   children  of 

John,  xl.,  21  2C:  "Tlipn  ^nld  Martha  unto 
Jesu',  Lord,  It  thou  hadst  been  here  in>  brother 
had  not  died.  Hut  I  know  that  even  now.  what' 
soever  thou  wilt  ask  of  Uod,  (!o<l  uill  (;ive  it  thee. 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  (liv  V.rother  >Lall  rise  ucaln. 
Martha  salth  unto  lilni,  I  know  that  he  "liaM  rl^i) 
HKiiln  III  the  resiurreeihiii  at  the  hist  day.  Je.>U"« 
Huld  unto  linr,  I  am  thi.'  ri-urreethm  and  the  llle; 
he  that  belleveth  in  nif,  thoitirh  he  ^v(»re  dead,, 
yet  »hall  he  live.  And  \vUo-o.:ver  llvetli  and  l.e-^ 
lievith  lu  me  bhall  never   die.      UeliLVist    iho« 

Acts  Txvl..  8-1.',:  "Whv  should  it  be  thouijht  a 
thliij;  Inrredllile  with  \<>\i  that  (iod  f^liould  raise 
tlie  dead'.*  I  verily  llioinrbt  with  mv^cll,  that  t 
ou'hl  to  do  nian\"lliin;;-<  coiitr.iry  to  ilie  ii.Dne'oI 
Ji'sus  of  Na/.;irelli.  \\  hich  thitii;  1  .il-o  did  ib 
'Jerusalem;  and  many  ot  the  taints  <lld  1  xhut  t>|> 
in  pricou.  havlnt-  lecreived  authority  frmu  the 
I'hlef  prie.sts;  and  when  tiny  wire  put  to  death,  J 
cave  niy  voice  ataln."t  them.  And  I  i)iini.Hhua 
tliem  ofi  in  e\<  rv  svnaitoKue.  ami  compelled  thetit 
to  blaspheme,  and,  licin/  excetdinu'lv  moved 
artinsl  til' III,  1  perxiciiied  them  even 
strauuu  cille-.  Whereupon,  .ui  I  went  to  1 
cus,  with  autliorltv  und  i  oiiimi-islon  from  lu« 
chief  priest",  at  innUUy.n  Kln^^  I  »a\Ts.  in  Ml 
way  n  l.^'llt  from  ljca\en,  aticve  the  bnghtnfH 
5f  "~t]^e^  Vunp  shining  rounil  Miotit  uie  and 
them  that  journeyed  with  inc.  And  when  w«> 
wore  alt  fRllen  f.  the  earth.  J  heard  a  voice 
■uenkioe   unto   me   and  saylnff    In    the  llebrevr  «| 

touL'ue.  Saul,  Saul,  wliyperscetitest  thou  roe?    It 
U  iiard  for  thee  to  kick  ttcni'nt  '•>ei'>li'l'».    And         -« 
il  said,  Who  art  tm.u.  l»rd?    And  he  said,  I  aiii> 
!  JMUS.  whiun  thou  perreeute-'t." 
i     II.  (.orlnthliin?,    iv..    17-1«:     "For    our    light 
affliction,  which    I"  but  for  a   moment,  worketh 
for  n.-infarmoru  exce<dliic  and  etenii^l  weight 
of  Elofv:  while  we   look  not.  at  th«  things  which 
arc  Mcii,  liut  iii  the  thinjrH  which  ate  notttecn; 
for  the  thiuLM  which  are  ."fen  are  temporalj  but 
tliethinL's  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  i 

1.  Corinthian!',  .IV.,  IKWW:  'For  this  cornipt- 
tbie  must  put  <ui  Incorruptlon,  and  this  mortal 
muHt  put  on  Immortality.  So  when  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  <;n  Incorrupllon,  and  tliis 
i  mortal  shall  have  put  on  iniiuortality,  then  nhall 
i  lie  broucht  to  paxs  the  sayinj;  that  is  written, 
il>eath  Is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  t>  denth.wbere 
!  Is  thy  stliiK*.'  *>  Erave.  wliere  is  thy  victory'.'  The 
Ihtliii;  uf  death  in  Min;  and  iho  Hirciit;th  ui  sin  is 
the  luw.  Itut  thanks  be  to  'iod,  whuh  plveth  u« 
the  victory  tlirouph  our  I.or J  .lesns  Christ.  There- 
lore,  my  heloved  Pretlireii,  be  ye  steadfa.«t.  Im- 
I  tnuvable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
ILord.  forasmiieh  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  it 
I  out  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  , 

!aUDRESSUYTHE   BKV.  JA.HES  rRGEKAN  CLAXKK, 

Tbe  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  delivered 
the  chief  address  of  the  afternoon,  as  follows:— 
This  ass<!mbly  has  cotno  together  not  only  to 
;  testify  its  respect  for  one  of  the  greatebt  thinkers 
'  and  writers  of  our  time,  but  also  it  in  drawn  to 
this  place  by  gratitude  for  the  strength,  help,  In- 
spiration which  ha<i  been  given  to  us  ttarongb  ttio 
mediation  of  this  noble  soul.     It  is  not  for  ine.  It 


unto 
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IS  not  for  this  hour,  to  say  what  oui;ht  to  be  said 
of  the  genius  wiiich  has  kindled  the  flres  ot 
thought  lu  two  continents.  Tlie  present  moments 
belong  to  riTcrenlinl  love.  We  thank  ftod  b«ttl 
for  the  influences  which  have  made  us  all  better. 
The  voice  now  hushed  never  siioke  but  to  lift  US' 
to  a  higher  jdane  of  generous  sentiment.  The 
hand  now  still  ncvet  wmte  except  to  take  us  out 
of  "our  dreary  roiitlnnof  seii.ne,  worldlln  "s  and 
sin"  into  coruniuiilou  with  whatever  Ik  noblest, 
purest,  highest.  Ily  the  side  of  tlil"  revered  form 
wo  thank  Ood  that  throiiirli  all  tlictic  years  we' 
have  been  made  better  hj  his  words  and  his  life. 
He  has  been  a  preaulu  r  of  I'lghteousness  to  this' 
and  other  lands.  When  he  left  the  pulpit^  Ml 
said,  ill  Ills  farewell  sermon,  that  lie  did  nut;  iW 
llqnish  his  prolesslon— that  be  liopeil,  whateVM 
was  his  work,  to  bi?  f^till  a  teacher  of  (lod's  trutf 
How  well  has  he  kept  that  proiolce!  No  one  cl 
gay,  till  the  day  of  iudgment  declares  it, 
large  a  part  'of  the  genutnu  (alth  in 
thiujiit  Cot  F>cen  but  eternal  has  cnms 
us  from  the  depths  of  his  splritti:il 
sight.  He  wa-s  ono  of  (iod's  seer*,  ano'' 
wiM  sent  to  lis  at  a  tinie  like  the  ono  of 
which  it  is  written.  "The  Word  of  tlic  J,ord  wa§ 
precious  In  those  days;  there  wasnoopon  vislonT^ 
Men  lived  bv  past  tnsplrktious,  with  nc  faith  in 
thepossibtidy  of  any  new  revelation  t9_tbe  ikwI 

of  the"'i>lvln«  will.  "Iflf^lotibt  they  did  well  to 
resort  to  the  words  of  aiMi«ot  proph'ets  until  the 
day  should  dawn  and  tiic  day  star  arise  in  their 
owa  hearts.  That  day  dawned  anew  when  the 
ill'htof  the  Divine  truth  kindled  alight  in  the 
'  solemn  ey««af  C'haii nine  and  cr«at«d  a  new  power 
which  8).i(*«  from  the  IJpe  of  Emerson.  Yet  the 
young  and  bopcbii  listened  with  jov  to  this 
momlnf  song— ther  looked  gladly  to  tbisanroral 
licht.  When  the  itttle  book  "Nature"  was  pub- 
Jlnfaed  It  eeemcd  to  some  of  us  a  new  revelation. 
Mr.  Rmerson  ttien  utid  what  has  been  tbe  text  dl 
his  life,  "Ijei  tbe  sincle  man  nlant  himself  on  hia 
Instincts,  and  tJi«  great  worlu  will  oomo  round  to 
21101."  JIo  did  not  reply  to  his  critics.  He  went 
•a  Mn  way — and  today  we  nee  that  ttie  world  has 
«ntac  itmnd  to  him.  lie  is  the  preaclier  of  spirit- 
t»J  troth  to  oiT  ace.  We  understand  through 
Into  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said.  "You  must 
•at  ray  flesh  and  drink  my  blood.''  Our  souls 
have  l>eeu  fed  by  his  life.  We  have  been  nour- 
lsb4Ki  by  Ids  chararUr  more  than  by  his  words. 
JIo  bte  been  bread  and  wine  to  us— the  broad  of 
•trmgtii,  tbe  win«  of  joy. 

Tlif  pnylnj:  of  the  liturgy  is  tme  and  wise,  that 
•In  the  n^dst  of  llfo  we  an.  in  death."  Hut  it  is 
•still  more  true  that  "In  tlie  midst  ot  death  we  are 
iti  life."  IK)  we  ever  believe  Ro  much  in  Immor- 
tality as  when  wc  look  on  surh  a  dear  and  noble 
tace,  now  Ro  vtill,  which  a  few  hours  ago  was 
radiant  with  thought  and  love?  "lie  is  not  here; 
he  is  risen."  Th.at  power  which  we  knew— thafr 
Soaring  bitetllgenee,  Uiat  soul  of  tire,  that  evei' 
.advancing  spirit — that  cannot  have  hoen  suddeu'^ 
ly  annihilated  with  the  deeavi  of  tbo.se  earthly 
oViraJis.  It  has  left  its  darkened  du.st  behind.  It 
3iaH  outsoarcd  tbe  fhadow  of  our  night.  f<nd 
Uocfl  not  trifie  with  hi'<  creatures  l>y  bringing 
to  nothing  UM  ripe  fruit  of  the  aires,  by  the 
te.-*lon  of  a  ccf<!bral  cell,  or  some  bodily  tissue. 
Lift'  does  not  dh-,  but  m.itter  dies  off  from  11.  'Elie 
hlgliwi  CDnrcv  wo  know,  the  soul  of  man,  the 
uuit  in  whicli  meet  intelligence,  ini.igioatitin, 
■leniory,  hope,  kive,  purtiose.  insiglit— this  agent 
of  inunVnt^-,  r(!Souic<-  atxl  hoiiDdiess  ]<owcr— this 
baa  not  lieoii  slHwlued  by  its  iiiHtrtiment.  When 
we  think  nf  Kiieb  an  one  as  he,  wu  can  ouly  think 
©I  life,  m-^rer  uf  <lcath. 

SiK'h  was  his  own  faith,  as  expressed  In  hla  pa- 
ptf  oil  h>i mortality.  But  li*  himself  wa."*;  the 
U-Ht  argiMiM-nt  fcirimmorialilv.  Like  the  ^eut- 
*st  tliiidiers,  be  did  not  rdv  on  loirical  j)rof,f,but 
oti  the  higher  evidemi-  of  universal  instincts— 
tbe  va>4  s»iv-:irw  of  belief  which  How  thiougli  hu- 
Umii  IhoupbL  itke  mrrcnts  in  the  fM'«'an— those. 
hlwirp|.«s    rireis.    which    forever  roll  along  their 

fi;itl)M  In  the  Atlantic  uikI  Tii.  illc-not  restra.mMl 
>%  leuilcs  IxitpuWcl    l,v    the  M  voliilionB    ol  the 
IflolM'  and  the  aittrarvi<ni>  of  the  mm. 

Mr.  Kniciv.m.»Lii#ar.ii.-li  indications  of  Immor- 
,tallty  a»Mie:*e:  Thio.  .-vll  ^^t.-m  natures  love  bIh- 
Mllly  and  ptsmiau^n., .  "(•.vi-rvthini;  here,"  lie 
>ar.s.  "1».pro>»f)«rtlv..  •     "The    niind    Uelights    in 
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jjiiiH  <<  mill  111"  l.<i  111  -1  r»  I  ><<  111  I  I  <  \<r>  I  jIl.T 
i\,  vu.'-  I":ii|il-.  \\  :l(i(i>  l,!ii«tr->ii  Ui  .c'lUnl  In  Mm 
ll.»  'mt  1:1  "  li  r  ^llll  lliiu  f/i'  ll'.rhl  r,t)|»  liifil  il*- 
111  It' I  ill  lii-ii^lit,  ;iiili.',ini'iil,  <  Irtriii  of  i-t'i'ci  II, 
liuJiiiliiii;  I'lur  ii;i',  fiullc^s  a>|ili 'iLluii.  V\  ii  s.iy 
I'f  liliii  ii>  <i<.llii'  oJ  .*^ilillU'r:  "l/i),  lifl -went  iili- 
vflpl,  •»*ri- oiiwiLrJ  lor  ull  tlieto  jrui*— Ibiii,  iii- 
■.lii'<l,  Ik-  I>:i<I  ttntx'  fai'  cnoMch  lur  IIiIh  cartLi,  Koi 
calf  ii>  txkfii  iliat  trn-!'  hliall  iii't  grow  up  lo 
iii>av<'D."  Hit  \Mirk,  like  tlmt  n(  ihc  a|uiHllc.  win* 
ui^M>iii|>)iiilii'ij  lis  till'  ipiitnUty  ot  Hiiiil  tliiit  \\t*  In 
biiii, -mil  l>y  ineru  |iow<t  of  liiiiilluit,  hut  "by 
iiuriTH'ss,  I'y  kiimvlcdui-,  dy  l<>ii|i  Htilfortiif;,  bv 
hhnlii»'-(n,  bv'lbo  Hilly  sptnt."  Ii>  love  iiiilci^iird, 
by  till- Wfiil  oJtiuth,  by  the  ariuor  of  rl);htuuui- 
n'c>»  oil  tlio  ri(ilit  bwiil  aiiti  tiic  b-fl." 
L*l  Um,  tllrn,  iJouiiiT  Ills  wolils: — 

•'Wilt  tlioM  net  iip'  Hit  lioart  li>  know 
\V  hit  rail  hin»  *  i«'iu  li.  iiiiil  «iiii«rl  !<liu\r? 
^  uli-i  of  >-  irlJi  li  i"iiili  ii-liii  Mill, 
I'lnyirH  ii|  ^.llnlll  Hint  lull  Uuiinil  — 
Sii>iliK,     ir/ii|(  ii  <  J.  f//r;i<, 
.^>  ttorl  hrf.i.  M  }t* tinanruf: 
lii'iilt  '.rr  dit.'i.  Ii'ail'f  It'irn  trtiuttnt 
Jhiiil'^  liif  trtll  iiiftt  Ihrf  iioa\n. 

lUiii«i'  ainl  ii;u:uil  I.O  •>  L'n.Mnil, 
1^1*1  In  iI'.nI,  III  u<iilli<\ul  riiniiil." 

niAYItU   UV  TIIK  IIKV.  UOWAItt>  Jf.    IlROwy. 

Tho  Hev.  Ilowaril  N,  llrown  of  Itiooklino  then 
olIiTe«l  tlio  f«llowiii;C  jirayer:  CMioU,  nlu»l  holy 
niidiinxit  luorclful,  tlioii  who  art  tbc  ulvi-r  of  all 
Hff,  luiil  \¥tio  luakcMt  tbe  ajiuel  of  di'utb  tliu  n\K%- 
hcnpiT  of  tby  wUl.wIlt  tLuu  holp  m,  thy  clitl- 
«lrvii,  when  thy  derrtJC  tnkost  from  us  tbe  dearcbt 
«f  all  tn.>;tffur'f,  tbn  lllc  tliut  has  erown  to  l>n  a 
imrt  of  our  be.nt  life,  ntlll  to  suy  "Hlcssi'd  be  the 
nujie  ot  ttw  Lord,  who  dorth' all  tlii  unwell." 
SVe  ^Tolll<l  hiitiilile  our  Milrlts  bofon-  thcr,  coti- 
IcMsliUj  Uiiit  In  prt-Mt'iicu  of  tliliie  Intliiitc  wl.Mdoni, 
l«y  which  all  tlilii;;s  have  N-en  tniido  and  air  nu»- 
'taini'd,  our  sorrow  Mbould  bo  dumb,  u('knowleu|(- 
iii^  that  It  IH  not  lor  iii<,  the  <'reaturfs  of  a  day, 
til  enter  Into  Jud^iiiout  with  thitiu  ulnil|;lity 
win.  'Ihou,  O  (UkJ.  ha-t  made  thyself  ktiowii 
to  tu  as  a  loving  and  coiu)itLf<!>liinalo  futliei ,  aud  to 
thy  luercy  do  w«i  spply  lor  toiulort  aud  help 
^hcn  the  water*  of  ^orlow  eoiue  In  upon  our 
•ouU.  (>  thou  who  art  the  lather  of  our  fouIh 
luid  who  pitiest  our  itillriulties,  help  im,  wc  pray, 
to  IIU  u|i  our  hearti  lo  tbco  that  wo  uiay  be 
thaukrul  for  all  that  wc  can  we  and  know  ol   tliy 

flootlneuM,  and  may  trust  Ihro  witli  an  urrwaver- 
nj;  conitauey  whin  thy  ptiriio^e  1*  hidden  fiotn 
vuraiu'lit.  We  do  thank  thee  with  iin  uaJel(;ned 
latitude  for  the  hope  of  endleHfi  llle  which  thou 
iiai-l  Hi'l  before  iin,  the  liope  o(  a  wot  Id  whrrr  we 
fihall  b«)  free  from  the  los.<es  and  [iiilu  that  burden 
oiimplrliH  hire,  and  whetowe  Hhall  rejoin  the 
luvedoncdwhn  have  nasiied  out  of  our  Mitchtin 
the  valley  of  till-  shadow  of  death.  'Ilie  nearer 
and  llKMiearer  the  tlcn  that  have  knit  our  mhiis  lo 
their.'',  the  pnrer  their  livi.r,  the  more  bleit^cd 
their  jire>enee  hap  been  to  us,  the  inure  do  we 
thank  theo  that  tbrtiugh  .le.iuij  Chrl-t  "ur  oyeh 
haT€  bwn  turned  towaid  llie  new  lieaven  and 
tbe  new  eu/th  that  are  to  be  tbe  houi<-  of  the  tiiiil. 
and     the    uinle    eailiemtly  do  w*    play  to  Ihec  for 

;  liicreaxi-d  ront.«ltnce  In  the  realitj  of  that  Hiiirit- 
I1.-1I  hou.-<c  uf  raanr  niaiiHinii''  in  wliitb  the  Master 
La.s  prepared  a  pl.ii-o  for  u«.  We  thank  thee,  O 
(iud,  for  all  tbe  );iaceaud  peace  and  beauty  of 
the  DiibU)  life   tli:u  i!i    here  ended.     'I'hou,  (I   (Jod, 

'  art  the  irruat  lilc  of  wliu.h  our  buiiian  live»  are 
Iceble  lnia^;«H  and  relicclioiis,  and  to  thee  our 
tUaiikM  are  due  for  llie  kliKlliue.Hs,  the  piillcnee, 
tbe  M  i^doiii,  and  liive,  abuxe  ull  loi  the  nainelexH 
charm  of  perNoii  and  of  I'pini,  suih  u8  are  eher- 
i--lied  ill  Die  j;ratelul  nieiuory  of  the  inniatex  of 
llie  li>)ii«elioM  to  uhieh  he  iHnmni'd,  ol  the  eoui- 
iui:uit\  111  wliirli  he  livid.  and  ol  Ihu  lrieiid>t  near 
aixl  de.ir  tliriiii;;hiiul  the  world.  Ht  re,'  «.»  (iod, 
anriil  lliu  M.eiii'.^<  wliii  l<  Mere  to  bun  aii  the 
W'Ul.rliiip  ol  lilt  Keniui,  here,  where  a 
ttreal  Mild  has  lorjitd  liolile  uttefaiieei  of 
tfiith  lo  Im'  the  (;iiido  and  'he  Ittreiicth 
ol  nil  u  in  .ill  parts  of  the  eailh. 
wiiep-;i  ileal  m>iii^  ami  braV"'  heai  t  has  luld 
<  oiii'iiiiiii.iii  witli  II. I  p  .iiid  reri.-r\rd  iMiiiitliei' 
u«'»;ii'i>  o.  ^.n  .•  d  jiiil  liilty  Import,  In  re   do    \\r 
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I    Mi'l    !'   I  ^    I   .  'I     . 

Im  en  riiuolliHl. 


vt    'I.     Ill-    ll,.-    ibuii-  fu  initli 

i.i    Mil'  ll  thf  HI,       ..f  ;i|l     111.11,.' 
■Ill  .1  .i\i.\  tin*  «  li,.|i    (i-  .11,1,-  lia., 

>\e  thank  thee  f.,r  tlh 


toinakeoiir    palliway    ji,    Ijii.  ,„nre  b,i 
junre  HUie.     And  lum  that  tin 


ile.ul 
ful  and 


JtRled  tor  the  »cjn|.  \\  p 
upon  the  li.iiiK.lii.Id  In  hIiIi'iV  Uili'iir!,"'ij'i'Jr^''w 
been  qui  n.I.eil.  a,,,!  we  a..k  that  the  lii;bt  ,.|  |,v 
iplrllinay  nu.ietliaa  luako  ^-ood  tho  ,uk.  « i.i'u 
hat  lufalien  Ml  mam  senMllve  and  loving  luaim 
O  (.0.1.  to  he  w..l..wo,i  wii,.,.,.  uie  l.,lhorl.,s 
rblldren,  I.,  the  limniaie  Irtendi,  to  ail  ,„,r 
bcaiU,  et  thy  spirit  bli^^'that  >-anie  serene  ,  .in- 
tent ami  lnisl  wlil.h  iMaiililicd  the  hkIiI..  hie 
that  has  (rone  fn  tn  uh.  K..ri:ive  ux.  (i  do.!  that 
under  any  slresj  ol  piicf  we  ever  d-mbl  ihv  will. 
ll^nef■!^Hnd  puwei  lo  piovnle  lor  the  n.-.d- 1.1 
*.hy  childi.-n.  and  ever  qin^tion  thai  tlimiwilt 
-ircserve  lh(»M.iil  tlial  nnt^  lis  tnint  in  tli-e 
Here  and  now  will  thou  rneet  jnil  answvi- 
♦  u.'h  doul>L/>  and  qiie-llonlnK.'s,  as  thou  alone 
canst.,  with  an  inw.ml  as.Mnanee  whiru  i«  in- 
deed, tott  broad  and  d-ep  to  be  put  into  wmhIk 
that  It  I.*  well  with  the  soul  In  life  and  111  (iralli, 
which  walks  by  Hiieb  virion  o|  truth  add  rurht  tl 
m  tttiifJuaUri  to  It.  LetUielipanoviUeufr^QAak 
to  tis  forever  of  the  dlrinlty  of  wbleb  .auile  Is 
f (ill.iina  which  attcmbt  hU  our  foolsUjis.lhat,  «o  we 
may  be  made  ^o  perfectly  aware  ot  tliv  preMnce 
here  an  to  tnow  that  we  can  never  drift  In  \oiul 
thy  lofe  and  care,  and  that  our  portion  Iti  tliy 
Kplrttual  nnlvenio  shall  be  endless  lllo  sml  iin 
ceu.si:M;  love.  '  lus,  O  Ood.  may  the  ^reat  w. iris 
which  thise  x.-ent  llpM  have  upokcn  toiis.,fiiii 
which  will  live  lonjr  in  the  page*  of  men'o  iionks 
and  ujxin  the  tabletx  of  their  hearts;  niav  t!ie 
Iracraiit  memory  of  this  pure,  eoniplete'  and 
t-aintly  life  help  to  maku  all  luen  better  ihroiiL-li 
all  time  to  come,  and  t4<  keep  all  koiiIs  in  tli»  u  iv 
of  eternal  lifp.  We  ask  it  a«  disciples  of  t  lit l-'t 
Jesus  andfur  thine  liUlnite  luercy'it  kake.  .vne  n 
After  theprajrrwjw"  another  hvmn.suns  bv  tlir 
con(;repatlon,— No.  b\l  of  the  colleoUon,  a  liyiiui 
written  l)y  .Mrs.  Itarbauld  and  sung  to  the  liuie- 
endearud  "llebroo":— 

U  'W  blessrsl  the  rifrtileoM  wtien  In-  ill'.sl 
Whrn  sink*  Die  v.i'urv  soul  io  t'-n. 

How  mlldiT  t)e«ni  lli»  r1<i«ln^.'  pvi-". 
How  gently  biavei  Uio  eipirlng  luetutt 

flo  fades  a  samnier  eloiid  »w.iv, 
.Ho  ginkrs  tlip  fa\<'  wlii-u  •toiiii.*  arco'ef, 

60  KHiitly  iliulH  tb»  eyi'  ol  day. 
tio  dlp«  a  wave  uloiin  iln-  nhme. 

A  holr  quiet  r»l>m«  arontnl- 
\  calm  wlilcli  lltf  nor  .li'uili  ilcniroys. 

Jiiollilna  dmiiirtiK  ihnl  nearc  I'r.iicuud 
Which  luK  unfettiTi' !  Roul  1  ii>'>  •>. 

J,lti''«  (bitv  f1on»,  ns  Kinks  thi>  rl.iy, 
I-  phl-fpiin  It*  loMil  tin.'  «!Miit  tins; 
W'liil*'  liiMvi-ii  i^iiit  iKriii  loniMiii-  lo  sry:     _ 
•'lluW  I'lesstsl  the  lUlittoiis  «li>ii  In-  il'i.-" 

A  aoN.NKT  nv  v^.  nuovitos  ai.<  orr. 

Mr.  A.  Hrouann   Alcott  then   dtepped   forw.inl. 

and  standluE  '>y  the   side  of  the  pulpit  read  the 

following  ori{;iual  «unnet:  — 

ills  harp  Is  silent:    tlmll  siirscssors  rise, 
roieiliiii*:  Willi  X  ■uliifti^  h  iii.l  ll.''  trriiillini;  string. 
Kliidlf  vlail  r.ipliip-.i.  vi-ilons  of  sirpFi'i-. 
And  iv.iki:  lo  isBliisv  cwli  .<lnnilwi1iiK  llim;^' 
Hlinll  life  anil  tl>oiighl  fl,i-li  nr*  111  hoihIimihj '-yi-i. 
•^'-^'l^.n-J'T '"'*■'■''■•">'" ''ndint.  SHTPl  anil  ni«<\ 
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11m, il  ir>.|ink:-|.;;Ki'.  I  III'  Ki'N.  |ir.  Il.i-klii-  .i 
«'"ii-.in  <i|  tin-  l.iuiii).  ;iii<l  ail  I.|ii-'cm|i.iI  cIiimv 
"■.111.  n-.iii  till'  Kiii-<-'p;»l  Itiiii  il  -iTM'T.  mil 
<  |..M-,1  Mir.'i  tl:i>  l.iird  •>  |>raycr.  iikKiii;  Willi  111'' 
,  umiiK.  ••  \i,,|  ,l,.|i\,.|  n>  iioiii  ••vil.'  Ill  till-  -'iy 
till-  |i.f>)ilc  I'liticii.     In   H*.»lilu-«  ili'-ii  iiii'iii'iiiii  I  >l 
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An  Fihlv  »#lhr  N«  heol  or  I'hilo-ophv- 

KihicJ- lln.vlhoru.'-  liny,  n.irt  the  »«.> 
«f  l,efirn<-il  U  oii«ii-^li»  llow«-  nuil  Tli— 
Frnbodj-rhc  lilrnl  KsrhiiiiK*-. 

From  Our  Siu'Oinl  ConespoiKloM.  J  tW 

Coxcoun,  Moiulay.  Angnst  'J. 
While  the  strciim  of  philosopliy  ponrs  oti 
throiiph  these  elysiau  meiiilows,  and  while  the 
echoes  of  scholastic  tlebate  reverberate  from 
our  "low  bills  in  the  broail  intervale,"  there  is  a 
distinct  and  babhlin;,'  eddy  of  literary  liistorv, 
setting  in  as  a  reaction  from  the  deep  tiow  of 
8elf-<leterniinati<>ii  and  the  pnre  intellect  into 
which  last  week  Mrs  Howe  sent  a  rippliuf.'  tor- 
rent of  feminine  ethics  and  woman's  wit,  which 
caused  a  sparkle  and  a  commotion  in  the  waters 
of  the  valley.  No  one  w:is  quite  prepared  for 
this  accession  to  the  attractions  of  Concord,  and 
Mrs  Howe,  herself,  acciistcmicd  to  cold  and  criti- 
cising audiences  as  well  as  to  the  friendly  gath- 
erings in  which  her  best  words  have  been 
spoken,  was  surjjrised  at  the  success  of  her 
essay  on  "Mo<lern  Society."  The  name  well 
describes  the  pai>er,  which  occupied  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  rea<ling  and  gave  in  that  time, 
a  cursory  but  inclusive  and  essentially 
just  glimpse  of  that  conglomerate  of  many 
nations  and  epochs  of  culturo  which  con- 
stitutes society  to-day.  Foolish  scribblers  in 
the  newspajwr  ottices,  pilled  and  nettled  by  the 

Eamienfc  of  wit,  with  which  Mrs  Howe 
oth  covcre*!,  and  discovered  tlie  sore 
spots  of  journalism,  have  spoken  of  her 
criticisms  as  "cynical,"  which  is  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  if  one  should 
accuse  the  Boston  Journal  of  lyyyijiiti/r,  or  the 
Advertiser  of  telling  "the  whole  news  and  the 
truth  about  it."  Her  arrows  were  barbed  with 
wit,  and  feathered  with  gracetul  diction, so  that 
where  they  hit  they  stuck,— but  each  cry  of  the 
wounded  creature  has  more  malice  in  it  than  the 
whole  utterance  of  Mrs  Howe.  That  the  press 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  has  been  "largely 
salaried  by  the  enemies  of  freedom"  is  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  anything  tliat  journalists  glory  in. 
now  that  they  are  getting  above  the  custom  of 
taking  pay  for  their  opinions,  which  many  edi- 
tors seem  to  regard  as  t4ie  proper  way  to  utilize 
a  position  of  trust  ou  a  newspaper  staff.  To 
deny  that  editors  have  done  this,  as  lawyers 
have,  is  silly,  and  that  it  is  still  done  is  much 
to  be  feared.  They  do  not  always  march  boldly 
up  to  the  man  or  corporation  that  is  to  fee 
them,  and  hold  out  their  hand  for  it, — but  there 
are  other  ways  quite  as  effective  of  jiersuading  a 
journalist  through  his  pocket  that  certain  posi- 
tions ought  to  be  maintained  in  his  newspa|»er. 
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Kothing  disguises  from  an  editor  the  guilt  of 
gambling  in  Rocky  nmiintain  mines  so  much  as 
the  ownership  at  cheap  purchase  of  a  little 
mining  st(K-k;  nothing  so  enlightens  a  financial 
writer  concerning  the  intricacies  of  tho  New 
York  stock  market  as  a  few  "puts  and  calls" 
from  the  great  gral>bag  of  Jay  (Joiild.  In  re- 
spect to  tlif  .fesuits  and  their  ISoston  friends, 
Mrs  Howe  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
Jierself,  and  of  imparting  a  little  logic  to  her 
critics,  who  never  seem  to  have  heard  of  the 
boy  and  the  mantle  at  King  Arthur's  court. 
That  "kind  courteous  child  that  could  miith  of 
wisdom"  <lid  great  iiiischicf  with  his  pretty  man- 
tle that  he  pulled  forth  "between  two  nut- 
shells." 

"It  "hall  never  become  tli;it  wife 

That  hatli  onee  eoiie  amiss;" 
Tlien  every  kiiij:lit  in  Artliiirs  court 

Hegjiii  to  care  for  his. 

Forth  came  dame  Gneuever, 

To  the  mantle  she  her  hied; 
The  lady  i>lie  was  new  fangle, 

But  yet  «)ie  was  afrai'l.  ' 

She  had  some  reason  to  be,  of  course,  and  when 
she    put    on    the    mantle    she    felt  toward  that 
"courteous  child"  much   as    the    I'.oston    iiews- 
japers  seem  to  feel  toward  .Mrs  Howe: — 
She  curst  tlie  weaver  and  the  walker. 

The  elothe  thiit  had  wniu^dit, 
An<l  l>ade  a  vengeance  on  liia  erowii 
That  hitlier  had  it  brought. 

"I  iiad  rather  \)C  in  a  woo<I, 

I'nder  ft  f;reen  tree. 
Than  in  KitiK  Artliur'n  court 

."shamed  for  to  be." 

Methinks  1  spy  some  proplioey  of  the  ITespect- 
nble  Daily  in  another  part  of  thi-j  "cynical" 
ballad:— 

Forth  ciiine  an  old  knifiht, 

Pattering  o'er  a  creed,— 
For  wliy  this  mantle  miglit 

Do  hi«  wife  some  need. 

When  she  had  ta'en  the  mantle 

(M  cloth  that  was  made, 
feihe  had  ho  more  left  on  her 

IJnt  a  tassel  and  a  thread. 

As  for  The  Republican,  I  take  i~t~t(Fbe  tlie  wife 
of  f?ir  Cradock  in  this  parable:— 
Forth  came  t'railock's  lady, 

Shortly  and  anon; 
Hut  boldly  to  the  mantle 
Then  is  she  Rone. 

When  she  had  ta'en  the  mantle 

And  east  her  about, 
Vp  at  lier  frreat  toe 

It  l>egan  to  crinkle  and  crowt; 
She  said,  "How  down  mantle! 

And  »liamc  me  not  for  nought. 

"Once  I  did  amiss, 

1  tell  von  certainly, 
When  I'kistCrudfick'fi  mouth 

l!n<ler  u  preen  tree; 
When  I  kiut  <'rudock's  mouth 

Kefore  he  married  ine." 

When  fhc  had  her  shriven. 

And  her  sins  she  had  told, 
The  mantle  stood  about  her 

Kight  as  i>he  would, 
Seemly  of  color, 

Glittering  of  gold. 

Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  ladies  began  to  slan- 
der and  make  faces  at  my  Lady  (Jradock,  after 
the  cynical  fashion  of  tlUs  world, — 
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ill  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  Anu'rlcii,— and  wa^^  the 
first  person  wlio  atteniplcd  to  Ljive  the  novmi- 
nicnt  a  serond  instead  of  a  iirst  niortuau^c.  Tin' 
residt  was  unfortiinafe  for  liini.  and  he  (mmM 
ruit  even  set'Je  tlic  properly  on  .Mrs  Anaiiia<,  so 
but  tliat  his  cnMlitors  eanie  in  and  took'Vi-r}- 
tliin;;— e\en  Saiipiiira  herself.  Hut  tills  is  a 
ease  not  often  cited  in  the  railroad  and  mining 
literature  of  to-day.  There  was  onee  an  "Kin- 
ma"  mine,  hut  wlio  ever  heard  of  a  "Sappliira" 
ndiie?  I.'-t  ine  reeonitnend  the  iianif  for  (Jen 
(Irant's  new  eonipany,  whieli  furnishes  so  :,'ood 
an  optninv  for  the  journalistic  Ananias  and  the 
sKck-wat' rinjr  Sapphiri»,  nidess.  tlie  moral 
heroism  of  tien  (irant  (displayed  to  such  a'l- 
vantMpe  at  Samana  bay  and  amid  the  St  Loitis 
whisky-rinc;)  sliiill  keep  the  enterprise  up  to  the 
af  osfolie  standard.  T.ut  whither  am  1  wanderiiii,' 
once  more?  AVhat  Mth  Howe  said  of  .Margaret 
Fnlkr  was  so  tn>e,  both  of  her  and  of  Boston, 
that  it  deserves  the  wide  curret;cy  it  ii  Acttinjr 

in  the  tiewspiipers;  ami  in  the  er)nversation  that 
followed  -Mrs  Howe's  sister  (in  AlarKaret  Ful- 
1<  r'<  time  the  wife  of  the  Sodpter  ('rawfr)rd) 
bore  her  testinjony  to  the  womaidy  and  nmther- 
ly  de\otion  of  3!  irnaret  in  the-  last  year  of  her 
life  in  Italy.  These  conversations  of  remin- 
e^cenee  alid  anecdote,— biouraiihicil  conversa- 
tions in  fact— are  the  most  channinj;  part  of  the 
Concord  festival,  and  that  which  is  hanlest  to 
{gather  np  and  record.  The  reporters  make 
some  attemi>t  at  it,  but  only  give  shreds  and 
patelies  without  the  eflect  of  the  whole. 
Thorean's  life  was  thus  treated  «)ne  evcninj^  in 
eon\«'rsation  at  a  prixate  house,  where  many  of 
the  students  of  philosophy  were  present,  and 
two  days  after  the  so-called  "woman's  day"  at 
the  soho(d,  Hawthorne  had  a  moridufj,  .and  Mar- 
tiaret  Fuller  an  afternoon— at  both  which  con- 
versations Miss  I'eahody  w.as  the  chief  speaker, 
and  };a\e  most  flelightful  and  instructive  rem- 
incsceiiees  of  those  two  frieinis  of  her  yout'i. 
Hawthorne,  as  you  know,  married  iMi-^s  I'e  i- 
L(Mly'y  sister,  Sophia,  ami  with  >Iargaret  Fuller 
iVIiss  I'eabody  was  associated  in  Mr  Alcotl's 
Temple  .school  in  the  year  t.s;{«i. 

The  Hawthorne  conversation  Saturday 
morning,  took  the  place  of  a  lecture  by 
Prof  Pcirce  of  Cambriilgc,  whose  illness  will 
prevent  him  from  speaking  at  all  in  the  Concord 
course.  It  opened  with  the  reading  of  tlio.se  e.v- 
quLsitc  passages  from  Kllery  Channing,  the  poet, 
in  which  he  aescribcs  Hawthorne  as  he  w.as  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  early  married  life  at  the 
Old  I^Ianse,  when  Channing  was  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  conipaniou.  One  of  tlie  pas- 
sages read  wa.s  written  lo  celebr.ate  another 
friend,  whom  Channing  styles  "Count  Julian," 
THitTinrare  stnmgely  mi.xed  traits  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  even  features  of  his  jwrsonal  aspect 
such  as  these:— 

"Ab  in  Home  i-tatelv  grove  of  flnging  pine? 
One  tree,  more  nmrked  limn  nil,  d<-cislvc  rears 
Its  grand  aspiring  tigure  to  the  nky, 
Remote  from  tlio(<o  iK'iieKtli,  mid  o'er  whoco  top 
The  Hrnt  fulnt  light  of  dawn  fiimiliiir  plavK.— 
80  in  Count  .lulmn'rt  face  there  was  the  soul 
Of  MiMietldtig  deeper  tlmn  the  general  heart,— 
Some  memory  more  near  to  other  worlds, 
Time'H  recollect ion«  and  the  sturied  l'a?t. 

"His  |>iiri>  Hlltrht  form  had  a  true  <iiecian  charm, 
Pott  ai  tlie  willow  o'er  the  river  swaying, 
Yet  MJncwy  and  eapahle  of  action ; 
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Surhiiinr,  as  in  .ipollo-s  njiiinj'iii, 

Ul„7l    hr    ,n„    woriixf     th.-  itlH     i-nrhl  inth  f»thl. 

"Those  coff ,  fitlll  hazel  orI>«  Count  .luiian  had. 
Looked  dream-like  toilli  on  the  familiar  ilay, 
V<(  elofiuciit,  and  full  of  hiniiiioii-'  (or<'e, 
Sweelh  humaue,  that  had  no  liar-linesskiiown,— 
Cnbroken  eyi*  where  Love  fr>rever  dwelt. 
TliiHarf  of  naluie  which  riirronnded  him, 
ThW  made  Count  .liilian  what  he  waK  to  me, 
M  lilch  neither  lime  nor  place,  nor  poet »« |»en. 
Nor  sculptors  chisel  cun  e'er  mold  ay:alii.  ' 

In  a  later  prose  piece  Channing  speaks  of  a 
different  aspect  in  whi<h  Hawthorne  can  be 
viewed,  and  indulges  a  little  his  own  love  of 
hnmor.  "The  <'oncord  novelist,"  ho  says,  "was 
a  bamlsome,  bulky  ehar.acter,  with  a  soft,  roll- 
ing gait.  A  wit  said  he  seemed  like  a  hon"! 
jili'iti.  Shy  and  awkward,  he  dreaded  the 
stranger  in  his  gates.  One  of  the  things  he 
most  dreaded  was  t  ibe  looked  at  after  he  was 
dead.  Lovely,  amiable  and  charming,  his  ab- 
sent-mindedness passed  for  unsocial,  when  he 
was  hatching  a  new  tragedy.  As  a  writer,  he 
loves  the  morbid  .and  the  lame.  His  characters 
are  mit  drawn  from  life;  bis  plots  and  thoughts 
are  often  dreary,  as  he  himself  was  in  some 
lights.  Hawthorne,  swallowed  uii  in  the  wreteh- 
edne.'^s  of  life,— in  that  sardonic  riiritah  element 
that  drips  from  the  elms  of  his  birth-place- 
thought  it  inexpressibly  ridiculous  that  any  one 
should  notice  man's  miseries— these  being  his 
.staple  p..,,iuct.  Thorean  looked  upon  it  as 
e(|iially  nonsense, — because  men  had  no  mis- 
eries at  all  e.vcepl  those  of  indigestion  and  lazi- 
ness, manufactured  to  their  own  order.  The 
writer  of  fiction  could  not  read  the  naturali'^t, 
pridiably;  and  Thorcau  ha<l  no  more  love  for 
Jiction  in  hooks  than  in  character.  Vet  in  the 
stoical  jiiu'i  tA  their  char.acters  they  were  alike; 
ami  It  is  believed  that  Hawthorne  truly  afl- 
mircd  Thorcau.  \  vein  of  humor  had  they 
both;  and  when  they  laughed,  like  Shelley,  the 
operation  was  sufficient  to  split  a  pitcher."  .So 
far,  Kllei"y  Channing, — and  these  pass.ages.  with 
others,  were  read  at  the  conversation  Saturday, 
to  serve  as  a  text.  Another  Mr  Channing,  the 
poet's  cousin,  was  present,  and  h.ad  much  to  say 
of  the  serious  ami  noble  ide  of  Hawthorne's 
life, — his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  patriotism, 
his  e(|iiity  and  generosity.  .Miss  I'ealiody  dwelt 
on  his  inward  and  domestic  traits;  someof  whiidi 
she  ascribed  to  his  ancestry  and  some  to  his 
early  habits  of  life,  in  great  seclusion, 
not  e\eii  taking  his  meals  with  his 
mother,  though  living  in  tin;  same  house 
with  her  for  many  vears.  She  secluded  her-ielf 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  tjjessed  iuwlij  to, 
took  lier  meals  in  her  owti  room,  aiia  i liusT)r7>k«i 
up  every  family  arrangement;  so  ^Iiat  Haw- 
thorne once  said  to  Miss  I'eabody,  "We  don't 
/('*  at  our  Inui.'ie, — we  only  vegetate."  She 
(juotcd  many  other  remarks  of  hi';, -"The  rea- 
son 1  am  a  deimxTat  is  because  the  Salem  jieu- 
ole  are  w bigs;"  "J  am  destitute  of  the  malice 
Tlitif'gem'r.'rtjy  Kelonsrs  to  sensitive  iiaturt?s." 
Miss  I'eabody  was  sfruek  with  the  remark,  and 
asked,  "Are  sensitive  natures  malicious'.'" 
"Yes,"  replied  Hawthorne,  "they  are  wounded 
so  easily  that  self-rlefen.se  begins  even  in  baby- 
hood,—and  in  self-<leiense  they  use  malice!" 
-Mr  Channing  said  one  u{  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  H.iwthorne  was  his  sympathetic  heart. 
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IHM-soiis  in  tlic  Comord  scliodi,  wliicli  slioattcnil-; 
twice  11  (lay,  wit!i  iiiiwi'aritMl  flovotion,  iiiid  in 
\jjji£lui|>r  '?!(PFi  lias  the  liost  tliiiin  to  say.     Sin; 

nu-iiiory  reliii.m  Iriiilv  I, .  "''^'■"^■''.-''in.l  |,or 
"•Is  ..f  .■.l„. '    ,1'  "^  '\"'  'l.e  k^  .k.rJ„w''''""K'-'«t 

P»ri  f,,„„  .lay  to  -lay      Mr  r!,r'*"?  '"'"^  «»' 

V;;tn«  or  will  ,.o,„«  to  ti,;  "  .'"''"y  •""'"•"♦^' 

le  Graves  oftle  Hawllonies. 

M.i-.r.rv    ii^Vi.W.   \Nn   ki;\>\i.  <.im.kn. 


|-,V     \VNir     .-<A\V  VI.fi     I'kWNH 

Tlinv  .in'  iiiMiiy  li«\«'Iy  iiiul  iioIimI 
]il:u-t's  ill  tin-  quift  t<>\vii  ol'  ('.tliford. 
Mii-s.,  hnt  not  liiu' lovlicr.  or  more  iiiii- 
vor.-iilly  visitcl,  thiiii  the  ixiicrl'iil  icnu- 

UTV  fil  Sleepy   lli)ll(t\\  . 

iV'ttpl,'  A\  ho  welt' chililifli  ill  Coiironl 
t\Vi'ii1v-li\  L'  Miirs  n;.M>  i-i'iiicinluT  it  urll 
;i«;  a  Ion;:  vi'ltrt'  t>t'l(,\v  hills  cnvt  r»'il  witii 
]»itic.->  ;  wlifvc  \iolf(s  aii'l  iiiu'iumn'- 
alinmi(it'«l  ill  tl'c  >|)riii;i.  wli.-rr  I>ir<l> 
ami  si|uiiT«l-  luatli-  nn-rry  in  tlii-ir  sca- 
MMi.  and  wlim-  tliry  tlii'tn-fUr-  ran 
wild  >altiri1ay  al'tcrntMiiis.  uint'-r  and 
.-iKiimcr.  V.ww  In  tlio-r  day^  tliiTf 
u;i>  a  liroad  cart  i-uad  l!:ron'_di  il.  and 
r(».it|iatli>  in  every  direetien.  t-)  Peter 
Ivo1»1mI1s'.  ;<i  iK'aeiill  liittwnV.  tit  lied- 
fnrd  and  to  (."arli^le.        Adjacent  un  the 
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\illa'_'<'  -ide  >tretelied  the  V(iiliiLr,'-|  ,d 
t!ie  three  ;.'ra\  eyai<K  i>|'  (he  aiieiellf 
t<nvn.  'I'liis  ;:ra\,-yartl.  direellv  hehitxl 
a  little  white  >cli(t(d-li<)ii>('  kiinwii  ill  (In- 
(iMieord  .vpeecli  of  those  day>- as  ••j\Iiss 
limit's  scluiol-hollse."  wiis  then  railed 
"the  new  ;:ra\-eyard,"  aiid  was  the  la- 
V, trite  jilay  jilace  of  the  resth-ss  eliil- 
dreii.  ("(inse(ni('ii(ly  it  was  as  laiiiiliar 
to  tlu'in,  a«  devoid  of  ;2:lo()iM.  as  their 
own  door-yard<  ;  and  it  ^\as  not  an  in- 
trtuliU'iit  thiii;_'  to  sec  the  ;rood-natiircd 
old  scxtoM  followed  into  an  (tpcn  t(tnili 
by  rosy-checked  hoys  and  i:irls.  ^lanv 
were  the  fatii'ins  visitors  who  hon- 
ored ''Mis-i  Hunt'.-  >cliool-house :" 
the  Hoars  and  the  Ixipleys.  the  Manns, 
and  the  IV-ahodys.  and  e\<'ii  Mr.  Km- 
erson  Iiiinxdf.  whom  the  children  un- 
derstood to  he  a  \orv;rreat  nian  who 
had  [leople  lr<ini  iMirope  to  see  liilii. 
( )fteiiliines  while  tin-  children  were 
plavin^f  in  the  LMaveyard  their  noisy 
sj)ortii  wonld  he  hushed  ,-iiddenly  by 
the  siirlit of  a  funeral  ]ii-oeession  (*!(twly 
windiii;:  its  >ilent  ^\ay  thrctiiiih  the  iiar- 
r«tw  paths  by  their  siile.  and  stinie  of 
them  will  never  fori:et  wh.ciithcy  whis- 
pered to  each  othi-r:  ".Martha  is  to  be 
buried  thiHaf'teriHioii."  This  Martha  they 
knew  well.  It  \\a>  not  lon;r  >ince  .-he  sal 
nil  the  benches  they  now  occupied  :  their 
older  si>t<  r.-  were  her  Irieiids.  and  a 
couple  of  ni;.dit<  before  she  had  bei'n 
takt  n  out  ol'tlie  >ln,i:;:li:'h  ( ''tncor<l  K'iv- 
rr  bv  Nathani»d  I  la  wthornc  iind  l^l.lcry 
('haiiniiiir — drowned.  Uiit  they  little 
th<tii;:lit  that  trii;j:i<-  death  would  live 
forever  in  the  won. Irons  pap-s  of  The 
lUithed.al.-  iJoni.anc  ;  lor.  word  lbrw<trd, 
the  tindinjj  ol  Zenobia  is, but  tlie  lindin^' 
of  Martha,  the  dan;.ditero)  the  ('<inc(»r(l 

tanner. 

Years  went  by  and  the  new  ;rrave- 
vanl  iteeainc  loo  strait  for  its  tenants  ; 
tlieli  the  lowti  boiiirhl  Sleepy  Hollow, 
(iales  were  put  np,  but  they  arc  always' 
left  'tpeii,  new  paths  ha\t' been  cut ,  and 
lots  thai  may  lie  b('n;:hl  laid  out.  lint  it 
ha<  not  lo^t  its  old  charm  :  it  is  still 
tilt'  iilav  place  for  Saturday  ai'lcnioous. 
the     home    tit     \  i'llets    ami     aiieni(tiics. 
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e<i  timt  it  is  «'n<y  to  tell  a  i»(»)k  writtni 
hy  j\uyhiH\y  >vli(»  fvcr  livi-d  in  Concord, 
for  lit'  i.H  hJwuvh  in  if  in  .munc  sIiajM- — 
and  -iron-s  nuno,  any  one  of  ulioni 
woiilil  liavr  made  any  oti.cr  town  in  liio 
(.'oniinoiuvcaltli  fanionM.  l*»nt,  over  all. 
tlio  irriwv  oT  I^nthanitd  Hawthorne 
draws  liitlicr  wojM}iij)crs  of  ;,M'nini  and 
lovers  oT  ^o(»d  Iiooks. 

Sleepy    Hollow    was  mcH   known    to 
liini.  and  was  his  favorite  walk  when  he 
liveil    in    the     '"Old    Manse"     between 
\^\'->  and   IHjC.       He  had  only  to  cross 
the  hi;rhway  ojtj)osite  the    jNlanse  urates, 
•■strike'  into  (he  woods,  and  tluid  down  to 
tin-    )»ostollire  or  Mr.  Ivnierson's.    •')  no 
ti^nre  was  nioi-e     fannliar  to  the   mni])- 
in;^  ehildren    than  his  tall,  hroad-.-lioiil- 
dered.    liandsonit'   one.      His    face   tliey 
eonld  not  often  see,  as  he  nsnally   look- 
ed down  while  he  walkcfl.    an<l  «)tten  it 
was  nuitlled  in  a  heavy    el(»ak.    l»nl    all 
were    snro  if  was   ^e^v  h«n<lsonie    like- 
wise,   for    was    he    not    the    author    of 
iirandfather's  (.'haii- 1 

His  hail'  wa*;  \eiy  notieealde  as  it 
hnnjr  in  Mack  ^rleamin;:  jna>ses  rotnal 
the  averted  face  :  and  one  of  those 
children  had  for  vears  no  other  ideal  of 
the  J'rince  avIio  woke  the  Sleepin;.' 
I'H'aiify  than  Mr.  JIaAvtIinrne.  After 
In'  ranie  lia<'k  to  Concord  from  Lenox. 
an<l  l»on;rht  the  "Wayside"'  he  still 
frcrjuentcd  Sleepy  HolI'»w.  and  more 
than  ever  after  lie  returned  fr<»m  the 
lon^I  sojourn  in  Kurojje.  which  Ideach- 
od  his  raven  liair  to  snowy  white.  So 
when  fhey  l»r<tujLrhl  all  that  was  mortal 
of  him  from  I'lymonth.  inlMOJ.  they 
well  knew  where  he  would  be  laid. 

Tliey  made  his  ;rrave  «(n  the  hij/hest 
pf)intofa  ;rently  swelling'  rid;:e.  near 
to  many  whom  lu'  <'ared  lor  in  life,  but 
;"iuf1i<-!ently  remote  to  jdlow  the  feelin;: 
uf  freedom  and  isfdatitm  he  so  ;ireatly 
pri/.ed.  The  h»t.  in  which  is  lat  other 
•rrave.  is  larLU'.  but  Ion;:  ratlu-r  than 
w.ile.  while  e\<'ii  the  width  it  does  pos- 
sess is  not  uniform,  and  is  al)solntely  in 
a  .-tate  of  nature.  It  is  covered  ^\itll 
short  ;j:rass.  vines  and  dwarf  >hridi,'-, 
and  on  it^  Irnnt  is   the   l<»w    white   stni.e 
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no  binLrer  than  the  fuol-.-tone  <it  it-  more 
andiifi'>u>  utiLdibur.  whnyc  bhwk  letters 
Siiv  (Hil\    •'  I  laulhnrne. 

]/i(>k'\\\'j  ;tl  it.  vou  feel  Iher''  i-  but 
one  iii  Ani'riea  worliiv  In  lie  bi^ide  it- 
|iiernpnnf.  only  one  \>ll()se  Lreiiin-  to 
!c(ineri\r  ,in<!  p'-uer  t<>  p.iilt:iv  r(|Uiil 
jii-.  And  vnn  knew  tli;it  In  llii*  ^'''} 
,-liipiii;.r  pl;ie.'  |ii\  iii^'  hMinl-  \\ill  -line- 
(1,M\-  —  (iixlLTillll    th.li     il     bi'     lli'l     ^in'Il  — 

b|-iii'j  ih.it  "!!.■  :  :inil  il-  l!;c  I, .ike  I  )i-lri'l 
nf  l",ii;j!and  i'^  ;t  -iii'iiif  be<;m-i'  ni  \N  <iiil-- 
W(U-ill  and  Soufhey,  so  Sleepv  Holjnu 
will  be  re;:arded  by  .->uecc(diiii:  ;.n'nera- 
tions.  because  of  Hawthorne  and  lOiner- 
."on. 

Mi's.  Hawthoi'iie.  whose  de\dtion  to. 
ajid  symj)afliy  with,  her  ^rifted  husband 
are  everywhere  known,  has  found  a  tar 
difierent  <:rave.  l)yin;i  in  London,  she 
was  buried  in  Kensal  (Ireen,  the  pleas- 
nntest  cd'  all  the  outlying:  cemeteries. 
About  three  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  j'ify.  an  omnibus  taken  on  Oxford 
Street  will  leave  you  nt  the  ;rates  of  the 
crowded  buryiuL'  <:roiind.  Instead  of 
the  holy  (|uiet.  the  almost  heaveidy  sol- 
itude, of  Sleepy  Hollow,  you  have  all' 
anuind  ytui  the  hum  of  busine,'«s  which 
cfunes  from  the  jieressary  eare  of  !"uch  Ji 
city  of  the  dead.  It  is  said  there  are 
"eventy  thousand  ;rraves  hero,  and  so 
one  must  stop  at  the  ;.'ate.  and  consult 
the  map  and  plan  of  the  ij:round.  if  a 
particular  s|>(»t  isdesireil. 

The  land  rises  from  the  ;rates.  and 
on  th<'  top  of  the  swell  is  a  handsome 
cliaj)el,  attached  to  which  is  a  row  of 
cloisters,  where  ,..e  many  insc]'ij)tions. 
'I'lie  ground  is  divide*!  into  consecrated 
and  nnr-onsecrafed  :  none  dyin^r  outside 
'the  (.'hurch  of  IvuLdand  bavin;:  any 
place  in  the  former.  ICnti-ritiir  a  hu^'e 
U'dv  monument  of  the  rov{d  Duke  of 
Sussex  coidr(»nts  you.  but  you  soon 
cease  Ut  be  annoye<l  by  it.  as  yriur  eye 
cat«-lies  the  ;:rave  of  Hu^ili  Littlejidin. 
the  fortunate  child  I'T  whom  Sir  Walter 
St  ott  wrote  ••The  Tab's  of  a  <irand- 
father." 

Von  have  been  told   to    keep    to    (he 
ri^ht.  but  so  many    are    the    diver;jrin;: 
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ii  hcnntifiil  wrcntli  ol  white  imniortollcs 
cncirrled  the  loot-stone.  She  keej)M  il- 
lustricm."  ronipiuiy  in  thut  distniit  Ittirv- 
injr  phico.  Tom  Ilond  ]•*  dose  iit  haml. 
AMau  Cutinin^jhiuM.  Sir  ("harles  Ki\>{- 
hike,  Siihiey  Smith  uml  'rhjiekeiiiv  not 
far  off.  whih'  Iierown  rotmlrvmnn  .M«)t- 
ley  is  n  near  nei;,'!il)or.  It  jilpasecl  me 
well  thut  sho.  so  nirely  ^.Mlied  hers(^lf'. 
so  rarely  hlest  in  the  ::inius  of  Imsliaiul 
Hinl  chiMren,  MhouM  take  her  hmp:  Jvst 
tlif-^  eiieomjia>*si'»l  1  y  tlie  ;rreat  of  lifer- 
atnre.  hut  m(>re  tlistinetly  than  I  .>aw 
their  lieadstoiH'^,  I  always  saw  cIom  ^t 
liers.  that  h'  ■  niounil  on  llic  Hiil;:e 
I'ath  in  Sjee)';  Hollow  wiiere  w;t^  no 
neeil  to  wi'  e  [wy  other  wovl  thiin 
••ll.iwfho  ,.i'." 


An.l. 


Mi 


»ss. 


HAWTHORNE, 


An  Interesting   Sketch  of  His 
Lite  at  Bowdoin,      ^ 

Who  kIs  Friends  Were  and 
His  Classmates. 


A    Countr.r     Colleg-o    Sixty 
Years  Ag-o. 


In  "A  Virltio.-o's  Cotlcction,"  ITflwUiornc 
coTnnvcnJs-  n  pool  lo  rcmurnbrance  1>«caiisc  his 
Toice  U  "scarcely  IicarJ  among  uj  by  rcnson 
of  lla  depth."  Si-arcciy  known  m%  Ilaw- 
Iborno's  life  by  reason  of  U«  depth.  U  Is  not 
Burprising  Ibal  liis  coUego  (J.its  yield  texr  Incl- 
dcnu  to  sngjcsJ  whiit  manner  of  m.'^n  he  was 
In  the  Tcarj  1S"2I-1K^  when  at  Bowdoln  Col' 
Icga  ho  partook  of  eooIi  a  measure  of  sur^eet- 
nc3»  an''  Iljjht  as  was  roncti«afcd  an  under- 
gradtinle  of  that  dar-  Tlits  sketch,  at  best,  can 
do  no  more  tb.in  tbrofr  a  few  moments'  eun- 
sbthe  on  this  period  In  Hawlhorno'i  llf<*, 
whirJi  time  has  folded  long  aeo  tn  lier  trailing 
rauta.  In  ttie  feiMicml  calaloiruc  of  Dowiloin, 
IlawthotT.c's  name  st,"\nd3  a  liUle  apart  from 
Lonpfellow'a.    A  sln;,'le  line  jnfTices: 

>'aaj»ntoc  Hawthorn'*,  Mr  .  \-^'-i.  pci 

A  mattor  of  arts  dyiiiK  in  l-W  at  the  age  of 
ttreesctire;  that  U  all  the  caL-^lognc  has  to  in- 
Uie-rttc  oonccrniiij  him.  His  classniate,  I^ng- 
lcllo\r,  rcfioircs  much  f'pace  tor  the  ret-ord  of 
bis  aet;ri;cs   froi)    Cimbri(l:rc,    (Jxford,   liar- 
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varil,  l'>,c'.hcr  with  the  list  "i  lii=  profcsaor- 
fbi;)S  atid  Ui  •  record  of  hi3  mcinborsliip  in 
Tario:is  socl'.li -i.  Tlic  fulness  of  detail 
aboni  Lon;rfi'il<  'V  '^uiEP'ts  thit  the  main 
fcntnres  of  his  life  are  f.imilinr  to  tlio^o 
■who  Mro  to  know  anvtliln:;  of  the  ways 
of  ntilfiors,  wlule  llio  liricf  entry  abonf 
llavTthornL- 13  inil:cTliTe  of  tho  nnfriiKfiilncss 
of  rcC'Ords.  early  an'l  late,  tonrliing  his  cliar- 
ootor  arnl  cxi  crienoc.  Tbc  "Country  Col- 
lect," as  ho  cail^  It  in  the  preface  to  'The 
Snow  Iiuiiii'',"  rcn;ains  within  sound  of  tho 
■vrhijpcriD;;  pine?,  anIioso  fraprance  is  sweet 
a»  in  the  days  wiicn  Jl.Twthornc  sl4>od  be- 
neath Ibelr  far-indrinuriuj  bnvnclies.  Bow- 
dolu  h&j  cot  wnkeil  lo  find  herself  famoas; 
but  bcr  Rooil  name  and  the  honor- 
able roll  of  ber  »oni  have  Bhlclded 
her  from  tho  criticism  that  happily 
wla  a  marlc  upon  leas  hlph.mludc<! 
mothers.  The  tillage  of  Ilmniwlek — the  £cat 
of  ttio  rollct-t? — Is  iii'.iotij;  tbc  oldcft  of  New 
Fnzlanl  town?,  and  lis  aniiiilr,  ^- ,,,  a  flavor 
of  romance.  An  ancient  Sflilcmcnt  was  tho 
sctUnz  for  tlie  jewel  of  lc;irninK'  which  loring 
hanas  had  horiio  to  tlic  "vaRiic  Orient,  linown 
a»  Down  Ka-'t.'-  T.CiS  than  10  years  after  tho 
I'lymouth  l.iudinj:  tbc  nr^t  settler  came  to  Ibo 
region  of  the  Andro^coi-'ciu  which  now  is  oc- 
ouDled  by  tho  town  of  nrunswlck.      ^7hen 

IIAWTTIOU^K   AI'l'ttOACHtD   TIIK   GATI  8 

of  tho  Instltntlon  that  was  to  enroll  his  name, 
ho  lro<l  soil  which  had  been   for  two  centuries 
the  abode  of  sturdy  men,  and   women  '-**—-'; 
of  prlrallon— a  circnnisianco  that  v.-onki  at- 
tract biB  rcceiJtive  miiul.    The  shadows  of  2t0 
rears  were  heavy  enon;:h  to  lend  to  the  fn*sh- 
ncss  of  the  scenes  about  hini  In  ihc  yonnx  'ol- 
IcRO  the  ;oucrno;3  and    di^nitv  df  great   apv. 
Trot  nearly  a  century  the  recuri  in-  alarm*  ami 
r.'|)eatwl  raass-icte-  iier\c<l  to  mark  this  nmou 
with  scars    of    Indian    warfare,  which   fanrv 
evcn  noM  ciin  di.-ct  rn  with  tra^'if  Ji^incinc^K 
The  dullest  ob^errrr  fceli  a  cjiiickeninK  of  lil.s 
imngin.iHun  when  siirroiindinus  like  ilie--o  arc 
open  to  Ins  vi.'ion,     Hawthorne  ".Tonlil   disre- 
KATd  no  sn<  h   clumciil  of  intere-t.     When  he 
betook  b I niaolf  to  tbn   lalU  winch  enrich  the 
5cx.-ner>  jdong  the  banks  wf  tlic  Andrr)^<-oc2.n 
he  wodld  p:i«  the  3Ui;  of   tlie  fort,  which  wa-' 
a  rcfun'  Civai    tbt    ci<jrin   f'lr  Ir.n,:  v.  nr-^  an<' 
was  aa  old  a.s   the   cnrlv   part  of  ihr  l^in  ren- 
ttiry.      (Jver  thi!  str<  ct  IcMJin-^'  to   the  river 
tide     had      marctiwl      tboso      -,rho       were 
to     share     la     tho     I^onnliurK     pxjir^lition 
or  coiittrtd   in  the  rcvohUioMuv  'orci-i  fur  ■[ 
liberty  which,  even  now,  is   liuU;  11:1  Itmoo  1. 
llawthor/ie    would   I  o;  jy    w!i:it    Woi  ils  .voriji 
Call,  (he  l\ir\c*t  ft  n  i|ii:et  eye  m  the  envii,,n, 
iiicnls  '>f   the   unatnbloijiis  collftro.      IVv   tjie 


"dhadowy  stream'— Mmr  brook— spoken  of  in 
tho  "Snow  Ima;;e,"  he  would  mjiko  his  way 
throtigh  the  alders  In  piirsiiU  of  the  discern. 
Ing  iront,  which  have  lure  1  many  poneratlons 
of  student--,  and  ai-e  wool  to  accept  only  tho 
ovcrtnies  of  those  who  can  take  their  life 
with  ^laccfnl  ukllLShooiln!,' pray  nquirrels,  ho 
tells  u~",  ■»«■»!  anoliicr  pinfmo  in  tho 
deep  woods,  odorcuis  and  profoundly  iitilet. 
Arrcss  the  Andr05eou;jin  l-s  a  lull,  n  notable 
ob;pct  in  thi."  level  regi-ii.  where  one  may 
look  off  to  tlio  oiiilino^  of  tho    Wlilto  moiin- 
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I  ,  iiubl<>  ui  r<.-liK'<'"'''  imi>u.'i5ions  than 
.1  lur  <-ii~-<'-,  """     '  iM.T.-jirt  ciito.t  in 
•hn"v\.»'.c.--o,  .iifi  ll.-nvtliortf^  mn.    have    it'eii 
,  il'.  ,.,„.>      AinlloohU  II  i-    affj  t"   o.i»c;ii.lo 
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ox   ^tivj   i'il>l   1)\    In- 
I)  fur  hun  lo  Klu'ltcr   n 


liu.l  'l;itl  .1  Vk.illM  ni>i  ,        ,         r    .. 

M.-th.  ',-1.  ;iiiu  w)  Uio  prcrxr.h'T  sliook  oT  ttu' 
ivu-l  .1  lu*  f'-ot  ;in.J  .Ii;p.irl».1.  nUcr  K;v)nK 
,1.1  inoro  s>riiv.ii  in  Uiu  tovrn.  U  l" 
..ru.nbh!  that  >h«  Inu-..  >rr:t^cn  m  '«; 
f-H-o-  uf  lub  I'lirimii  rliitr.icuu-3  wonlil  bo  ino 
ai.'Dcr  liv  n.-;\-iin  "f  Ins  knowluJ^'o  ol  liiW 
Mii  e^lion  of  c:u-li(T  jm T.wiilunis.  Wlifclcr'^ 
"lir-'<-rv  of  J'.nitK-^ric.k" '-ivcJ  the  mwunt  of 
tlii<i  iiilio»(.ilniav,  :nul  ro<  .nls  liist.  In  10 
jiari.  fr.KU  thai  iimc,  Mclhoaisra  was  harinff 
jrcc  course  in  Itiu  town. 

The  l:ivcriH  of  il\o  m'I.V'O  "wcrp  to  tlio 
chur.lici  03  ivvi)  to  one,  when  llawihornt; 
-oiournel  m  IJriiii.owlok.  Tlic  Kt'-ro^  not  less 
than  Uie  Inns,  dcall  Hi  tlm  liiiinrs  whliii  New 
I.«iL;laiukT8  Uicn  cmMiracil  \s  iili /.rstful  nc"- 
lurnv  '1  ho  flr.-l  stoic  In  to\rn  where  ii..  lu|uor 
was"^l<l  \Tni  kC|.l-in  1-'.— ;-v  a  nwn  who 
caine  from  another  pari  of  tlie  slate.  1  lie  local 
virtue.  It  wotiM  luipear,  wrw  not  sufTieieni  for 
tMi-;c  llilngJ.  A  :cw  years  ivrior  lo  this  Jate  the 
sales  ot  lutovi.-finu  in  Iho  villapo  aiiio;iiUcd 
Ui  nc.irly 'JCin  c:\il0n5;  n  rceord  iiuUc  mouicn- 
lon-.  in  view  ot  the  DOpnl.illon.  Jlic  <lcUiU  of 
tli«  irftfTic  fh<)W  thnlli.crc  w.x'?  sol'l  nn  tniolor- 
aiile  Octree  «f  Ucsl  Imlit  ruin,  nndn  liUlo 
^vinc— potency  boin'_'  the  prcTail  n?  iTCfer- 
cijcc.  It  is  evident.  t.)no  Inn  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  olicgo  yrtrd.  Tho  landlord 
Hdviirlli-c<l  Itiat  lie  h.id  a  "never- 
txlliuf^  \rcll,"  l)nt  Iho  nevcr-failinj.' 
bar  pro'mblv  was  the  Miji^ri  ir  allrncU'in. 
A  yenr  belocc  llftwlhoi  1.9  enlC)  cd  rnllice  tlM 
proprietor  <inMniitl.uJ  .-iilc.do,  ni>  event  wliii-ti 
made  the  tavern  li  ccmre  of  incn'nd  intercut, 
'ill'!  1^  alitalT  was  the  al'iirin't  nnmnofoneid 
the  innc^,  nnd  the  I'ninpV.  111  1  ave.  n,  two  iiiili:i 
Hway,  toward  I'.alh  >^  chilled  liccanio  itr,  bi),'ii 
resemble^',  tljat  i-.Uimabi.!  vti:.  taule;,  \va->  vet 
nnoUii-r  atliaelion.  Ihe  town  iiistoiy  b'lves  ;» 
luinulc 

r.f.rnni>  of  tut.  iiArrrsi>G'? 
of  '.lif=o  ve:\rs  I'-S^^f  '  "1''^''  l"^rlod  =  ,  and  the  !«'.tt- 
ilf  ni,  evid'i.ilv  vV'Mild  find  lif.lo  to  di-ii'titc  the 
\>ret'iiiiaei:l  claun  of  hi«  fcUidit--'.  One  fore- 
noon durtii:;  ll.iwlburne'9  s-oidunnnre  >  >:ir, 
then,  wa^  a  slio'k  of  an  earth', nal.n,  .tu'!  liivj 
vibralUin,-  oiTurrv->d  st  a  felnil'iu-j  noniont— 
jiiil  33  the  rrcUfttion  tiell  \v;<j  to  ring.  It  ii  to 
[»■  hoped  th.ii  tlio  pbeiionv.nougavc  ll.e  joiiiig 
iu'"n  an  "ad;ourn.  ' 

There  shotilJ  be  mentlonod,  at  this  point,  an 
event  of  parallel  Impoiianco,  tlic  vl  .il  of  a 
cira^an  ,  a  ni'Vi.hy  then -o  iinprr^^riivc  ns  to 
merit  a  spcriai  rtinarU  in  the  town  annsls. 
This  Innovation  was  in  Jlaw'.hornc's  ■reniiT 
year.  A  Tunrh  luid  July  ^how.  a  ((tiarter  of 
a  emttiry  ln'oro,  w  S3  yet  a  stibji  cl  of  men- 
lion;  hiu  till'  variety  c.Uertninnicnt  ii.,\v 
vo(ndl^a^ed  would  eciip?e  iho  won-lcrs  of 
thn  former  exhiLili'.n.  A  t 'lal  of  one  oai  th- 
([uake  and  one  ciravan  wiuli  -prui  t  >  »i!'n  110 
tiie  extra  irdinary  n.nn-ninen.o  of  tho-o  fom  | 
relieve  year-i  of  Havv  ihoruc.  .\  \  f'lUrdofiiii-it  ! 
appr- 1;-,' to  '.lavc  vi-l'ed  the  araiV.  ir.c  thadiv, 
likes.-, -c,  but  hu"  ailnirXI*  n,  ari-  uvi  worthy  Mf 
nn  lit",  11  as  coinimrcil  Willi  tin;  r.ic.vU.j,^  anil 
the  roars  in'iu'jit'd.  I»nrui:<  ir.c  ft  olur  M-ar, 
liirtherinor.',  n  ronrsi'  of  lo'  '  ure^  on  '  ;-.:ul'.i!i 
*jr;airnat"  was.  !;iven  by  a  lady,  no  tu!  '^ 
were  $■■..  the  U^clnro.^  f'  ;n  iinniii'i.  m  ,(.;i 
ceiius  H  lei'lure  \vs->  a  inod.iuc  ehiiv",  1'  m  isi 
be  admilled,  lilt  it  1-  donblfnl  r.  Il.iv.  -.'i.Tno 
be.ird  ilic  iwo-eccrf!  exDo.dtioii-' of  tin' m  .-..-o 
O:'  laiiirllai.'".  despite  tin-  divcniiu  rra-i.n  (-^.i  .. 
nC3S  of  tlic  tickers.  A  Fo:ir,h  of  Jul;  ^■s'■^• 
bration,  the  flrt.t  in  manv  years,  oocirrod  m 
I'-'J:!,  a  few  weeks  before  lii-j  t-radi:-«'.ion— a 
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.•nitred   Into  the  bu.-l- 
e.Trncstnoit'?    with 

only  military  scrvKC  "'  f">  '  °  "  MawUiornc 
T9te Boldb.T 111  V*''l'^f /,°.;^r,'^"'VMor,^"  With 
B«nrm«  In  hi^  -Uf"  <>'  T  h^^riTv  I'rl^  Haw 
,,ruinU.n,{  an-ynaudlble  h«^rj7  J^;^^*^ 

Intimate  compiinton,  nnd  marvel  at  the  "le- 
volloii  ot  I'lercc  whk-h  wonld  slooD  to  aojulro 
tbo  minnto 

mrrAits  of  the  dkii-l, 
90  that  In  the  crisis  ol  march  nnd  msnoa!  th) 
error  sbouUl  homiliiito  tiie  commander  of  s 
Boctioo.  Uflwtbornc's  jrcniH  friend  would 
diipiar  non«  of  "the  insolence  of  ollicc,  nnd, 
atter  the  flrainft  of  milliary  achlcvciuent  wn^ 
over,  ih«  two  wonld  re.^unic  lliclr  c<inality 
without  de^ay— DO  ohill  of  real  or  fnnctcd 
Injusiico  —  Iho  privaU;  soldier's  portion  — 
lowering  the  lempcraiunj  of  their  mntnai 
m;ard:  The  lltcrarv  eociety  of  Hawlhorne's 
oliolcowoiildfurni:.liaTuodicuraof  aiuiuwncnt, 
together  with  the  sober  verilics  of  culture. 
The  i'cucinlan  and  Alliennau  Eoclolics  vrcro 
the  tNTo  orranlz-allons  whi(di  foreshadowed 
the  Ureck  letter  fraternities  of  today  m 
llowdoin.  Hawthorne  rhnractorlxcs  them  aa 
'MiTkliDg  the  collciiO  between  them,  nnd 
Ivplfying,  respect. vulr,  and  with  elngnlar 
acc«racv  of  featuir,  th"  rcapecioble 
Couscrratiro  mrt  pro-TCsslfO  or  Deroo- 
crntle  pnrtj>>*."         The        debates        of 

bla  society  would  cnlt«t  bis  ationtloo.  If  not 
hU  actlTO  partiolpaiinn  Tho  seal  of  the 
Atheu.Tiim  was  a  ehield  with  a  Lntin  motto, 
jrpcet-ltnK  that  gclwice  W' mid  emll«  on  Iho^c 
•who  Bcduloutflv  ctiUirnted  her.  On  the  shield 
was  depleted  Ltjo  J'arthenon,  nnd  beneath,  the 
ftgurcs  1^17,  the  dale  of  tne  founding  of  tho 
socletv ,  indicated  that  tho  cIbbsIo  structure  and 
Bowdom  CuUese  were  somewhat  apart  In  hls- 
toricsiiace.  llawlborne  wasoncof  theslandtng 
coiumilKC  of  the  joci;  ty— I'lcrce  waa  ctiair* 
man— and  Ihb  position  of  tru't  ebows  thai  he 
wa-s  esteemed  as  a  man  of  afT.ilrs.  ills  socclal 
f  ricn<l,  Jonathan  Cilley,  whom  he  describes  aa 
'•a  pers'm  of  very  marked  ability  and  great 
social  influence;*'  Horatio  Brtd^e,  equally  a 
congenial  :fpirll,  and  William  IMtt  Kesscndcn, 
were  In  the  came  society.  The  rivalry  was 
Jharp  between  the  fralernittes  but  Ix)nj:. 
fellow's  membership  in  the  I'cuclninQ  was 
no  hindrance  to  llawihomc  b  friendship 
for  him,  albeit  many  were  put  asunder 
by  the  contcndiiij;  alllancos  who  naturally 
wonld  btj  ioini."<l  in  sympathy.  Ho  waj  drawn 
to  I'ienic  by  b-.-ine  In  the  f^oclety,  he  assnrra 
UA,  but  the  charmii  c  iraiti  In  liin  friend 
woiiii  hold  him  to  a  ficcper  fellowship. 
I'lcrce"8  bright  and  cheerful  .'vspcct  made  jun- 
Ehine,  says  Hawthorne,  and  "no  »hyneis  of 
dl-iposit'on  in  his  a.^scct.-^tes  could  well  rtjijt 
its  infliieiicc."  This  obvious  pcr<;onal  all,i<:on 
Is  r.  pleasant  siirprl.-e  where  sollUle  IssuDTored 
to  take  on  Ihc  form  and  hue  of  aclf-portrayaL 
The  cl;v;.;  oi  InXs  the  Dri-t  that  craduaKrd,  had 
becnal'arj?o  but  15  years  when  Hawthorne 
entered.  It  was  a  routig  collope;  ac<omino- 
d-llons  were  limited.  In  his  Ilrst  year  Haw- 
thorne roomed  lu  a  honsii,  notv  lost  to  sizlit, 
opposite  the  collciro  campus,  on  the  mam 
itrect.  '"Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Calvin,  Maes., 
Mrs.  A'Lira*',"  is  th«  eulry  In  tho  catilogue  of 
that  dale.  His  classniato,  Alfred  Alason 
of  I'or'.tmouth,  N.  H.,  r  aon  of  Jeremiah 
Masou.    loomed    at    the    Banic    p'nco.    Two 
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villi.'  at  pny  i>criot\,  easily  Urct — tiud  Uic  i-rvrlior 
m<Mi)bcr»  of  the  tiiwiUy  were  nlinon  ct- 
ci u * ncly  Kvaihiatej  of  U>ftt  vcnoiaMc  ni i •  I 
llhiatrlous  imitcrsUy.  Tho  nsuftl  time 
of  ibo  cximination  tor  nflralialon  was  Ihe  day 
nflor  comnicnoement,  lluwllioriio  was  pres- 
ent, undoHhiodly,  at  llio  Rmduniing  cxcr- 
cIh«3  Id  l^\,  and  would  bo  duly 
tiuurcbsea  by  tho  »in wonted  apcclnclo.  Tlio 
ynwiMotory  was  by  .lohn  Applclon,  now  chief 
liisllce  of  Mnlno.  Jly  the  terms  of  ndmisslou, 
naulhorno  was  required  lo  wtUo  I^ailn  gmm- 
niatiralSy;  to  bo  versed  in  'MValsh's  Arith- 
metic," a  Ircatliro  not  of  tho  num- 
ber of  the  Immortnia  in  lltora- 
tnro,  eTldctitly;  lo  know  prrnpra)'hy;  and 
lo  giro  a  eooil  uccx»nnt  oJf  hlm&t'lf  In  tlio  iisnnl 
works  of  Virjjll,  Clceio  and  kiudrril  siilrlta, 
with  A  lest  In  Oreo k  not  dlsproportlonnlc  to 
what  Isnow  domnniled.  I'rof.  A.  S.  I'arkard, 
who  was  then  a  Milor,  and  has  since  been  a 
teacher  In  flowdoin  williout  Intermis- 
sion, was  ODo  of  his  o:k:an)lD«rs.  Tho 
trc^hmen  numbered  S'^,  but  what  wore 
those  among  20  sophomores?  Jt  Is  to  be  pre- 
sumed tlial  tho  astnranco  which  rcacbos 
Its  maximum  In  liitmnn  CTpcricniiO  early  in 
tho  second  year  of  coUcgo  life  out  weighed  tho 
li.'.jc  ly  ill  numbers,  .vid  tho  umuiiI  snbj'^o 
tlon  wtis  the  lot,  it  H  to  bo  preeumod,  of  tliat 
poncrallon  of  froshmcn.  Trof.  Cnlvia 
K.  Stowo  wasono  of  tlio  "grim"  Bophoiiiores 
of  that  day.  (>n  the  first  Snnday  eventng 
of  h(j  collcco  lito,  aa  ever  thereafter 
during  the  four  years,  Uawlhonic  woiiM  be 
rcjintred  to  join  tho  t)ody  of  Eludents  and  pre- 
sent himself  for  ,i  bililical  i^xorriso.  liivy, 
Xcnophon,  arithmrllc  ancl  prlraio  declama- 
tions would  cnpiEO  Ills  atlenlion  during  the 
fli -it  tertD.  After  tho  fi cabman  year,  public 
excrelyes  In  elocution  and  ICnKli.-th  coinposl- 
i  lion  would  diversify  his  i>ursuits 

'  TllliKK  WKUE  NO   I'.I.IvCriVKS 

'  In  those  days,  l.ali.i  and  Ureek  for  fhroO 
years  were  not  absent  from  viow.  J'alcy  and 
IJutlcr,  IJIiiir's  rhetoric,  Slowari'a  philosophy, 
iledi^e's  lo'jic,  Henry's  rhcniiiry,  Locke's 
essay— -on  thcfec  Bub.-ti.niial  ihings  did  ho  feed. 
Tbu  malbcinatics  of  Harvard  thu  caialoguu 
announces  as  a  pirtion  of  the  foa.-t,  lie 
was  elected  to  I'lil  Ileta  Kapoa,  Alpha  of 
Maine,  and  this  iiuliralca  tbiil  Ha«  ihorne  was 
not  inatieniive  to  Ihe-e  reiiulrcnients;  and 
that  such  dcnianiLi  were  mado  points 
to  a  sL'inda'i!,  of  which  "not  high"  U 
an  inadcjuate  dctcnption.  I'rof.  Tackard 
remember*  Hawthorne's  excellent  Latin 
thoincs,  and  tho  bearini:  of  the  joung  man 
who  sat  on  the  front  ocneh  (Lon;^fellow  bi-tnu; 
two  seals  bnnind  him)  and  did  well  In  all  his 
classics.  His  Lns'.ibli  comj  o.-ilious  were 
80  nolicoablo  that  I'rof.  Newman,  an 
authority  in  rhc'.oiic,  was  wont  lo  summon 
tho  members  of  his  taindy  te  hear  tlic  reiuark- 
able  yroituctions  ot  him  who  was  "but  a  youth 
and  ruddy."  One  who  often  watched  Ills  ro- 
Ircatlng  form,  and  wotild  then  steal  into  tho 
Btudv  to  add  hor  childish  criticism,  still 
recalls  iho  ludcdnaWc  something,'  thai  laid  Its 
spell  upon  the  unfonuod  mind  of  the  younp 
f  irl  who  was  lo  delicrht  ^n  after  years  in  his 
ulcttircs  laid  in  fair  colors.  The  commence- 
ment programme  of  l^i.'i  annonncci  p.trts  by 
2Gout  of  the  class  of  ."",  but  Hawthorne's 
naroe  1*  not  amons  them.  Ijsnfcfellow  h.-wi  an 
"oration"  on  ">NaiHo  Unters."  Three 
hail  a  "confcrcoefli**  of  whom  John  ?.  C.  Ab- 
bott wn^  oiHJj  and  dlscUiHcd  Uymn,  ScAtt  and 
lfVt^€  anconsclmis  that  lie  who  sat  and 
■',-,  blmaelf  l>carinK  no  share  in  tbo  bur- 
;  1  beftC  of  conimeneement  day,  was  lo 
..'  >•  •ebiAtcment,  atid  outlive  in  rrpntn, 
(  b9»tliiB  tbrec  aulhors  who  were  then 
.,y'4tf.lNlliJlo]UTeniln  aiialyi-is  and  glowing 
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.  ■'T'Wr^hl*     classmates.      Hawlhnrne's 
'.    xilOttjr' not    ft    want    nf    rank,    eorrcd 

X'nltn     amoti(»    tho'e    not    flouring 
And  orators  on  lliat  memorable  day. 
'    i^airyof  tiau'ltiorno  In  his  college  days. 
^  .:i<llH6nt«lho  Vkriicr  of  this  paper  wovdd 
,.<i#«k  to  r1is(.lo-(i,  Is  not  a   fraluruof  that 
•i   <t|  Itowd'iin  that  Is  .^o  imnsunl  a'^to  re  ii<lro 
r'r  iiBBnt.     ^  rar»  after,  an  edition  of  I'.owdoln 
,mhiU  was  prclaeed  uitli  the  regret  thiit  Haw- 
I'lTOe,  among  oiIkt?,   had  deelined  to  con- 
iributo  to  its  page?.    Wbnt  man  is  ho  who 
(.'laduates  and  has  t>ot  made  two  TcrHCs  of 
jioetry    bhioin    where    only     oho     bloomed 
bo/ore?      Thii    tendency    to    versify    h    not 
needed   to   sttow  cause   why  a  dc-rn'o  5lioiild 
issue,  bnt  the  moral  recjnlremoni  of  rhymlni.'— 
for     to     tbiit     imperative    docs    tlio  "custom 
Hpi'roach  — was  rnlilllcil  by    Hawlhi'inr  na  by 
others.    Hie  poAsiliilities  of  proiio  were  lo  Iw 
domonstralcil  bv  him,  and  so  Ihcro  ouizht  to  be 
lutlo  rcjiinini.'  that  liU  iwiclry  w.is  Hdt  a   mar- 
vcL    "tanshawo"  is  suppose^l  to  light  up  the 

BCI.N-MtY   or   1113  COI.I.Vdl-;     1>AYH, 

but  Ihe  flmplc  dclniN  ih;it  arc  Iuto  rehe^r^rd 
niay  b<'  even  inorr  eCeclne.  'i'lic  exiiciipc  iit- 
tenillng  hii  eollc;;i!  li:i!'il;vtion  wms  not 
ou'ro\iJ.  Twi-nty-fau-  iluilais  nor  jearfor 
tuition,  $0  fur  room  reiU,  wliilo  tb'!  tisiiiil 
jirlcc  of  board  W[i->  $1.7')  i>i-r  wrt-k.  'lliia  Is  tho 
scale  of  pnri-a.  Tho  "riiilier  iiahed  walls" 
ghcHired  him  for  a  piiianco,  it  may  bo 
alUrmed,  when  Inicrouilays  mic  lemcmbercd 
by  tlif'jc  who  h:ivc  "  fallen  oji  Ics.s 
imp'^uiilous  times,  anil  iho  Hue  of  20  cents 
for  neglecting  a  ihimo  (an  Incident 
to  wtiich  one  of  liis  '-Jcrin  Mils'  i^ears  witness) 
vras  not  "Impressive,'' but  it  may  have  been 
enough  to  warn  iilin.     His  idayliig  cavU  for  a 

3itnrl  of  wine-a  tran?aitioi\  wlnrii  ilin  prcsl- 
cut  duly  reporied  lo  his  moilicr— was  not  a 
___»d1o  fl  coot'.L'iiily  of  shailo"  to  riMt  upon 
oral  character,  ilioiigh  not  to  be  free  from 
o^liouflon;    and   this   nieiillun    iM  of    itself 
^ce  of  the  absciir.'  (.f  lrre,Milai  i(io<^  In  lin 

college  life,  while,  to  many,  iho  wine  in  coi-" 
lego  would  seem  ft  loss  evil  than  llio  fust- 
flowing  Wost  India  rum  of  iho  vlllago. 
A  Jlno  of  fiO  cents  sot  tho  ofllcial 
Bcnl  ot  condemnation  on  this  violation  of  tho 
lawH  of  ihc  Instlluilon.  'ihls  escapade  Indl- 
cnies  that  he  was  not  n  recluse.  One  of  his 
classmate-,  speaks  of  the  rare  Injlancos  wlicn 
ho  laughed  oiitri:;lit  (IhiuiLMi  hl-j  face  evinced 
hi-i  delight  In  the  jollity  that  mi.ght  be  abroad), 
and  of  his  Berciilly  unbroken  when  most 
would  bo  demonnrative,  but  It  Is  not  a  faith- 
ful inference  to  fancy  the  young  man,  whose 
tongue  was  tamed,  as  morose  and 
repellent  in  M%  demeanor.  The  beauty  of  his 
Bmiio  lingers  in  lliu  memory  of  those  who 
knew  him  In  lug  days  at  r.owdi.ln,  und  thai 
wero  moro  than  tho  immeasurable  talk  that 
diilluguiihes  most  colleKO  boys.  Those  who 
never  beheld  tho  Illumination  of  his  couii- 
lennnco  road  his  works  wilh  a  veil  over 
their  faces.  The  remcmbranco  of  that  light 
relieves  the  sombrcness  of  hti  gloomle.-t  pajcs. 
Tlic  college  library  would  pfem  an  imixising 
array  of  works- known  :tnd  unknown  to 
fame—to  him  whoso  early  opportunities  had 
not  b<jen  extended  lo  many  l)ooks.  The  mas- 
ters of  Knglish  had  been  his  literary  meat  ami 
drink  in  his  boyhood,  and  before  ho  was  U  It 
is  said  (hat  he  had  been  enamored  of  tho 
Newgate  calendar,  while  a  few  other  unusual 
productions  were  under  his  notJcc.  Itunyan 
was  eminently  ixiggestlve  to  him,  and  it  ts  an 
easy  Inference  that  the  power  and  pathos  of 
ibal  dramatic  dreamer  moved  Oawlbornepro- 
fomdly. 
#MDea  Cinrdoin,  djrloK  lo  ISll,  boqirentlied  to 

&ho  coili»;e  his  Ubrarv  of  •xceoUooafi  oaeel« 
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of  tDitlon  money  a^lailllcd  bim  lo  vthal  would 
charm  hla  nnfolUiri!;  (>oi>nl1jiniics  to  an  nnox- 
p«o(od  otTOt.  Tbls  online,  almost  pnllicll- 
cjilljr  small,  opened  to  liira  ihc  pntcs  una  lie 
entered' in  lo  find  a  l/irso  lnlicriUiuco.  A 
collodion- of  mliLorntft,  arrnngra  \iy  Unify, 
waa  a  funhcr  offcnnc  to  the  colloce  from 
Mr.  IkiwOotu,  nnd  llils  uaa  j-ct  anotlicr 
tukcn  that  tlio  InstllutioD  vrns  lnt«mt  on  en- 
hir^Uii  ila  ffl(;illilo3  for  a  Ubcnil  cdiiMtion. 
Infaiitllo  now  would  sccra  the  fclcnlltlo  re 
(oiirccs  of  Hint  day,  but  Bueh  afl  it  haii  pivo 
tlio  coTcrnmoni  of  iho  collcpc  to  tho  Bon«  who 
Cfltno  from  noarandfnr.  Ucm.irkablc  voiiriK 
room  were  conlcrqnorarlcs  wllb  Hawlhoino  In 
tho  eoveral  clas^c^  Ills  own  c'.nsa, 
vrhofO  COlti  reunion  \t;i3  coinrucmointci 
by  lion^fcllotT  In  tlio  cxqisisito  vt^r.^cA 
of  "Morlturl  Sftlnlamua,"  wn»  dislninil-liod 
ercn  tlioi).  Following  the  nlphalx-li -mI  tn;r- 
(;eiilion,  the  cIam  list,  rvs  now  ninvhtd  <ind 
Inwardly  dijrested,  blears  vitncM  to  tlio 
slrcuplU  of  tl»c  men.  Jamca  W.  Hr.ulbnry, 
United  States  senator  from  Maine  when 
Wotwter  ajid  Clay  nnd  othor  great  Iii:bt8 
ndornwl  the  Ponato  chamber;  George  li. 
chceTer,  known  of  many  mo»  anJ  rend  nt 
not  a  few;  Jonathan  CiJloj-,  who,  at  8.^,  only 
10  ycnrs  after  his  cx)mnienccmpnt  day,  ffll  In 
adnol,  o(reri|K>)iho  eacrlftre  of  his  Itfo  to  » 
mistaken  ldo»;  l»alrlck  llonry  GrocnUiaf,  an 
hwrored  cIcPRj-man  of  the  Kplscopul  i;hurcli; 
H©iirv  Wadswortb  ix)n,^(cUovr  and  Suplipu 
Longfellow;  y\itred  iUa:>on,  FrcrtencJt  Mellca 
and  JCdward  l>ecring  Prcblo,  rppro^cntatlvrs 
of  families  of  dlsllndion,  IheinscKog  full  of 
proiirteio  and  dytnr;  txw  early  for  its  perfccXIou  ; 
Bnmuol  I'ngo  'Hcnson  nnu  CiiUea  Sawtelli-, 
mcuabors  o<  Cou{,Tes8;  John  8,  C  Abuolt,  tho 
writer  of  rnnny  books,  ami  others  who  would 
aliooBtcxbaint 

TlIK  BOLL  OF  TUT?  CLAffl, 
from  noratio  Brtdj^  lo  KiJ«pne  Weld,  both 
frionda,  iu  particular,  of  Hawthorne.  In  other 
claases,  the  period  whs  erolnenUf  to  bo  rfr- 
markcd,  for  within  those  few  yonrs  Chief  Jtts- 
tlco  Anrdoton,  United  states  Souator  Janios 

Bell,  I'rof.  Wlllhim  Sn»yM»,  Ur.  l)avJ«J  Ham- 
phrcys  Slorer,  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  William 
rut  l/'cssonden,  FrankUn  Pkroo,  Calvin  K 
Stowo  and  Seico-'int  Bmtth  Prcntisa  wcrg 
members  of  the  college;  nor  would  the  namo6 
of  their  fellows  bo  gtrann  to  mauy  readers 
wore  tbey  set  In  order  In  this  paper. 

Tho  tttniojphcro  was  not  he.tTy  nor  unln. 
aplrini:  when  such  as  these  woro  about  the  nn^ 
obtrusive  '25  man,  for  whom  tliey  eagerly 
made  room  li»  the  hl|?h  plane  where  later  they 
were  thought  worthy  lo  stand.  A  lurnlt;^  to 
the  region  of  sentiment  is  novor  nnwclorMne, 
oven  when  the  slmoicst  sketch  of  a  Ufa  is 
nndortaken.  Tbatcollogeandtown  which  wore 
eslruiiged  soeJally  would  bo  anomalies.  Tho 
budding  alTcuilons  of  frcshm.in  year,  and  the 
auklndiy  froais  of  tb«  gradtLntlna  period, 
when  tho  bliBiitingoflccta  of  student  depar- 
tures, with  pled;;eB  unsought,  fall  upon  maid- 
ens who  may  have  dreamed  of  a  cooporativo 
systLm  whicli  should  inch!  lo  themselves  aud 
tho  youths  who  now  "morrow  to  froFh 
flclda  and  pasUires  now"— what  an- 
nalist can  Ignore  this  phase  of  college 
life?  Tho  class  of  "16  wi\i  rather 
famoiu  for  Iti  gallantry,  and  tho  fair  dnu^h- 
tors  of  the  town  were  fn  Digh  sjiirits  in  those 
days;  itayolv  was  abundant,  and  there  was  no 
l;ick  of  young  men  whoiie  bearing  was  Uno, 
ami  whojo  dispDiilion  to  avoid  nn  oxc.eislvi 
application  to  study  was  uudisputed.  lUi> 
JIawlhorao  did  not  sbure  Iu  his  class- 
matca'  w.atch  nnd  care  ov«r  the 
maidens  who  congrr^letS  at  com- 
mencement,   and    wh<,,    iliioiiah    tho    voar, 
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were  not  iinmludful  of  iho  cxi9t<nic>j  of  tho 
collcito.  There  Is  no  tradlilou  that  he  was  an 
OBcorl  for  any  one  In  that  "smidi'n  of  fjirls." 
The  library,  tho  wckxIs,  the  srclusloii  of  hla 
room,  were  stronger  influeneiv^.  It  n  oven 
posslbkj  that,  when  his  friends  were  en- 
gasrud  In  nn  analysis  of  llio  afTpftlons,  ho 
was  devoting  himself  lo  btudy  of  a  moro 
serious  nature.  The  pcniors  In  colle^io  wore 
permlttcl  to  join  tho  mi'ilical  cliii<t  in  dli- 
SL'ctn'g  nnd  iviarlng  loelnna.  fliuvlhorno'^ 
iinmo  Is  (in  tiie  list  ot  ihofo  .-.v:  ilm^  iitn  i- 
selves  of  this  privilege.  AfterAVord  ho  wns  lo 
dis6cct  the  heart  and  oon^cienrc  ut  his  kind 
with  unerring  lianTlfnow  ho  rnskcs  the  body 
tho  subject  of  hi<  syrapnlhcllc  and  j)nin»- 
taklnp;  work.  'Iho  roliiclnnce  many  fool  at 
pnrtlclpntlni:  In  tho  proojss  of  rwolving  the 
liuinaii  fnimo  Into  Its  sci»arr\to  fjieiors  wan  r.ot 
his  jiortion,  and  his  iiniroublcd  glance  would 
re-t  ns  FCicnoIy  uiion  tho  iinnorj-.mi  of  the 
human  sysicn'  dr;iwn  in  vcrllnhlc  lloili  as  on 
fiomo  auatomlcal  pictnro,  winch 

D:sTii,i.i:;n  wo  dlw  oi'  nt.oon, 
and  knew  not  pangs  at  any  period  In  it?  Iihi- 
tory. 

"Idle  Inds"  Is  the  dcscrit»tivo  tUlo  Haw- 
thorne bestows  on  nrid„'0  and  liimself  when 
liu  rcralU  tlieir  college  days.  "IjalluTtns 
bliicbcrrlc?  In  study  honrs"  is  one  count  in 
tho  ludictnicnt  lie  frames  ,igatn-t  Ibeir  con- 
duct; but  he  says  Ibis  atrocity  wai  pcriictral'^d 
"under  llio-o  tall  acadcinio  pmrs,"'  so  thnt 
couscicnco  was  only  alcci'uicr,  srelug 
tliat  they  kept  '  wllld-.i  rlKlit  of 
the  recUnllon  room.  "Doin;:  a  Inindrcd 
things  that  the  f.ieuUy  never  luard  of,  ot  else 
it  bad  been  tlie  wor^o  for  ur.;"  tlint  1=  ,•!  g<ju- 
eiali/in^  of  liis  wlilcli  docs  not  of  iiei't^sUy 
aii-'iie  high  dcrrrcjCR  of  criminrilitr,  wiiilc  thcro 
lb  110  e\i'lcn<'L'  that  w;ly^v  irdiie-.s  nnd  u-;iiUou 
departiirci  fri?in  concctiic-;'  were '^n'ti'cuinis 
or  noii(.cal)le  li-aturcs  of  hir.  loUcjo  days. 
Iho  love  of  letters  was  an  imclior  to  Haw- 
thorne, If  one  were  needed  for  him 
more  than  for  any  otlior  yon-i;;  nan  In 
college  Tho  flieling  yc,ir»  ;;lido  a\Yav, 
and  there  i.-i  heard  tlio  "Alas!"  wbirli  .tIwuvs 
sighs  Uaolf  out  iii'"n  tho  air  when  tho 
diplomas  are  dl^plavrd,  nnd  a  c]n^%  1- iibotit 
lo  melt  Into  the  vagueness  of  the  ahjiunus 
state.  Thu  boys  of 'i">  hear  their  "acrcndHt  kir," 
and  Hawttuirne,  lyonglcUow  and  Ihu  rest 
press  forward  lo  tho  elaeo  where  llie  presi- 
dent walls  to  deliver  Into  ilieir  han<ls  the 
token  lliMl  they  are  now  to  go  forth  to  bo 
"brave,  loyal  and  ftucressfuL" 

A  few  year-  oli-curo  llawlliornc -tn  his 
solitude  he  is  prep.irlnT  to  leail  cnptlvollio 
world's  inl(  lli'ct  and  attv  profoundly  Us  scn->l- 
bditics— and  thnu  fame  is  no  lotig'r  diit^nt, 
but  comes  to  him,  and  comes  to  sUiy.  Vocal 
now  IB  the  reticence  of  hli  tolh-iro  linyu.  Ili^ 
pcr«on;ilitv  Is  felt  in  tf»c  kccuci  winch  he  left 
years  bejiue  with  few  of  tho  Insignia  of 
irrnnlncss— tlumgh  the  man  may  not  vli^it 
again,  s.ivo  rarciv,  tho  hnlls  of  alma 
mafT;r.  Seeing  tho  f  rnit,  U  Ifl  easy  to  look  hack 
and  discern  the,  bud  and  blossom.  The  col- 
lege mind  is  haunted  by  hin  pr,  boncc  as  it  tho 
master  of  Kuili-h  wore  not  fur  away.  More  a 
part  of  tlie  colle^je  life  Is  he  Uiau  when  be  -at 
np'>«  the  benches  and  wenl  In  and  out  bcfoni 
tliom  who  lilllo  understood  lilin.  Hid  reserve 
Is  gone.  Kvcrv  hrvnr  ho  iittor.-)  hi-i  inc-sage, 
and  lh«v  who  remain  of  iho  niimocr 
Ihat  »nw  htm  in  his  college  davs.  and  not  k^s 
tho  long  line  of  tho  sous  of  Hnwdoin  that 
have  come  after  fdin,  arn  doiighird  lisli-ner:", 
as  he  speaks  in  ton;>6  clear  and  nioUtig,  ami  t« 
sahi'ed  bv  tho  world  of  literature  an  one 
wliopo  thoughts,  and  their  cxprc  sion.  ylHd 
proot  lUat  they  worn  "born  for  luinuirtaUtT." 
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very  wrons  Judocd.  That  was  niirply  u  prtvoto  letter  oj 
oonjo-aUilaUon.  Ilftd  I  Inunxlwl  U  for  iuiMI<mUoii  I 
dhoiilil  li%ve  rulftlgnd  tlio  httl  vory  imiob,— oiilarirwl  tho 
bttt,"  rewaUnjr  TDbirciKi  tho  but"  twice  and  bttiuK  tUo 
"but"  ofl  irlth  hirt  lips,  iiutl  for  a  moiiicut  louklus 
tUou^Utfully  outof  tUo  wljidow.  
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Tbc  llonic  of  i:i:i-.v«!u>rnr  mil  Thrtrcun 
■  nil  Kmcrvju  'I'Jiomiu'^^  .  iu<««'>«H.»r— 
Vhe  New  BB«r!r.JV  iit  \*  :il<Jri«  B»miiiI— 
lliM  IIul  und  lit"  B.JIV  S:n  :4iiiKiil  ir 
Diol  — Hfa^vtlicr3u''M  liriirv  -'Jl-tr  Oid 
Mnnn*'— Concord'rt  I'roplf  nis«l  Hh  l^c- 
cuIiariticM— lUr.  d'buiiiiinfT* 

E^otn   Our    Ktg'Jlar    CorrtHpondcnt. 

,  Boston,  Bundny.  April  1«,  1%9. 
A  (lay  in  Coucord  cau  be  inado  a  icd-lol  tcr 
lay  It  ono'eUfo.  Bucli  a  doy  \\v.  biivo  Just  IIvimI, 
aiy  compiiuloti  In  tfatupe  aiul  I.  Aud  wbut  wo 
Baw  and  beard  lu  tills  place,  whodo  iiamo  und 
beauties  uro  80  faiuUiiir  to  tbo  renders  of  IIAW- 
JTHOUNE  and  lli6nBAtf,  Htld  "Wllirh  Is  so  pleasant- 
ly assoclatod  -with  tboin  In  our  minds,  Is  woU 
wortb  tho  teUluff.  We  «et  foot  in  tbe  town  uot 
long  after'  t,  yesterday  mornlup,  and 
took  foot  ■  out  6t  It  ti6t  long  after  6, 
having  excrclRod  that  Important  and  valu- 
able appendage  meet  thoroughly  and  "  done  " 
tho  town  to  our  eotn.,  ete  satisfaction. 
Wo  walked  down  to  Walden  Pond  and  about  tbo 
voods  that  surround  it,-trWch  fottncd  Tiioueau's 
world  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  was  Uaw- 
THOBNE'8  favorite  strolllng-placo,  and  is  Emer- 
son's now ;  we  boarded  the  now  hormlt  of  tbo 
■woods  In  bis  den  ;  visited  the  romlndcrn  of  tbo 
Revolutionary  War,  tho  skirmish  ground  and 
Concord  River  ;  reverently  uncovered  our  heads 
at  nAWTHonNE'8  grave ;  glanced  Into  the  "  Old 
Maueo,"  and  Into  what  was  HAivTifouwi/B  hist 
dwelling  in -this  world  ;  saw  Emecson's  hotao 
and  Thoreac'8  home  $  at»d  talked  with  many  of 
the  Concord  people  about  men  and  things  In 
town,  and  gained  thctcby  much  choice  jxotc-book 
stock.  We  were  most  fortunatp  in  our  tfioico  of 
a  day.  No  bettor  ooohl  wb  have  had  had  tho 
time  been  late  May  or  eatly  JUuCjinRtcxd  of  mid- 
April.  Imagine  fleecy  clouds,  a  warm,  stiff  breeze 
from  tho  gcui:\l  quarters,  dustless  paths,  flinglnf,' 
trees,  bright  snnHhlno,  ft  wfreshliig  baU-hour 
shower,  l)rightor  euasUlno,  and-^clc^rQ;'  douds, 
and  you  have  the  olciuqut*  that,  seemed  £o  make 
our's  a  perfect  Spring  day^ 

yilOUEAU'a  flVCCBBftOU.    _ 

Wo  ma<le  for  tho  poiid  aud  >»oodH,H»eiflr.-*t 
thing.  Our  main  objoot  wua  to  h"Mt  i\p:ihrt  ei*<>i 
oeaaor  of  Tiic^iibau,  tiie  youja;;(U)iiii  wlio  1h  UvJjJtf 
asortof  hcrn)ltUfe,.itft*r.tho  Q^uu^l>lo,;oJt  Tuo- 
BEAD,  In  a  hut  of  ais  own  nmkiny  ou  the.  *Iioie 
•f  the  pond,  studyln-;  booli*  a  liltie:  «^Ml^}^at^l^a 
ft  good  dcal.r  oiiU  getting  ii>v)Uiirthuif}iit  and 
strength  fmni eiitiug corji aiidJUicitl  tliio«  times  a 
day  iuid  not  iiing  cImo.  Wo  4i«J  Lou.i il  tha-i  Buck  a 
man  was  living  eueh  a  life  ben,  but  about  bini 
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we  had  learned  but  II  like,  andiVf  bis  wjivnuboutd 
liotblug<l((hdte  whatever.  Tho  lnnkoip»ir— th«^ 
only  person  we  canio  acrosK  wiiile  rttiuULiiiK 
through  tb-e  vlLlago,  .'tayoouogood-MUilun^U  I'ollow 
■whom  wo  eonoluded  wiw>  Mn  K;.>Ki.WN'fl  («uod 
Man  Friday,  for  ho  He»'iiiod  to  1m>  oxjn'Jnli'g  u, 
toudor  KollcUudo  over  tlie  place  cf  tiie  "  Uuij'ty; 
Bago  of  OoiHord,"  iwiil  iio  loved  l;ih  luiv^tev  full 
as  well  as  hls.woili— the  iu4i!coe]>('i' ( iiulU,  tell  us 
nothing  alionthlip,  cxoex>t  MuAt  V/C  wa*  "jjiyuoer 
sort  of  11  fellojw',  tivd  llve*l  Hoia^wiioio  <io^^,n  yon- 
der hard  by^the  ,  poud;  ho  giiotwud  he  didn't 
amount  to  ui^ob,  aud  wouldn't.  8o«  tolks  any- 
how;  and  yy^  sii^cvin/  liluiauil  on  eliicKeu's 
dough."  Therefore  wo  .  fou^l  it  no  eaoy 
task  to  liiid  him,  not  iiiiliito  *' (luuting 
for  a  neei|lo  in  ,o  buy-mo u,"  a~'  <h»i 
homely  old  pluaw  ,^^WI)'  hul  (JtloriijiiwMl 
to  a<'eo:iipllsli.ltif  tbo  tjiJu^;  wai  p.irt«lb)e.  .'-'t>  v.e, 
Bconrod  the  \vpod.>  tliut  skirt  liie  i>iijjd,  im.-iiiod 
our  way  llu-ough  taiiKiod  bUHlicu,  und  in  a^Jud  oiiA 
of  picturoHcino  titles,  over  hUhp,  ilipjK'ry  liMltl-^ 
for  the  wodU.'j  aro  in  gnat  p.iii  oi  jmu»v— ^ul 
aero;;n  Kciiue  .valley*,  eouiiiiji  iiowuud  tli'-'tupoij 
bll.s  of  laud.-euiio  v,  JiuU  would, have  t  I'arincd  a. 
painter's  <'ye,aiid  iiolin,'/;,  i«  ^\o  jMosed  aJmii;, 
tbe  peenliiitly  rich  deep  hliio  of  llie  poin^wi-.tt  r 
wllich  TiiOHK^i;  ban  nuled  and  di  u  rii>'  d  bcioicj 
U.S.  And  lln»H^-,  ifke  good  mid  liiiUUul  M-rvani**, 
■we  were  rcwuiileil  wiili  (lie  fnuisof  uni  I.Uior; 
Over  aorosH  tl^j  pond,  looking  not  uulike  u<  pile  of 
dirt  with  a  bole  in  1(8  front,  and  a  (liUi  eurl  of 
smoke  ctnninp  out  of  it?  top,  Mtin  (be  hut  for 
which  wo  w«^e  huullng.  Wo  had  loiuid  oiii- 
noodle  In  the  hay-mow.  Aud  now,  at  lust  on  (bo 
trail,  we  inako^ood  prugrcHS,  ami  soon  bi-ouglit  up 
to  tho  spot  where  tho  but  was  pbveiid.  Wo  eamo 
U|>on  it  suddenly,  alt«r  all,  notwltbstaiulliu,'  our 
care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  iiemiil's  Holltnde 
too  abruptly,  pnd  oiir  lutontioa  (o  attack  blui 
carefully  and,  skillfully.  We  knew  wo  were  at 
ourjourney'a  end  by  seeing  right  before  uh,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  dozen  yards  distant,  the  nide  hut 
and  its  oeeupant.  They  formed  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture. The  hut  Is  built  of  rough  boards  aud 
boughs,  fnce<l  by  a  small  glajs  window  nnd  a 
glass  and  wood  door,  and  banked  up  noarly  to 
the  top,  except  in  front,  with  earth  und  turf.  It 
Is  plantoil  In  one  of  the  quietest  und  moat  iiic- 
turonque  8i»ots^ about  tbe  pond,  where  tbo  water 
makes  up  into  a  retired  «oye;  tJie  hills  aud 
woods  around  give  protoctiou  fi-qm  the  cold 
winds,  und  tho  watcr-wcapo  iu  front,  framed 
|»y  I  he  trcesj  Sa  beautiful  indeed,  lu  full 
view  of  the  hermit,  as  wo  .wei"e,  we  had.  no. 
cha.ice  to  hold  a  council,  no  wo  inade  bold  at 
onee  to  aildre.-^s  him.  *'  Good  luorniug,  rjlr.  Can 
you  t^^ll  us  where  Mr.  Thoreau's  hut  waseitui 
atedt"  That  waa  a  good  quc.'tlion  to  open  the 
heart  of  a  disciple  of  Tiiokuam,  it  it  eould  bo 
opened,  wa.s  it  uot  1  "A  few  paces  tio  tbo  rear 
of  mine,"  he  imswered  slowly,  looking  at  us 
Bcarchingly   tho  wliile,    and    Becailn;4y   unde- 
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up  liilo  our  ftvccs,  :iiul  (x>rdlully  itivltod  hh  to 
cuter  bis  modest  lious«-.    Wo  accepted  llui  Invitft- 
tion  with  alatrUy,  ami  fouml  ourselves  lu  a  cosy 
ftiid  conifoiiablo  place,    lu  one  comer  Is  a  diailii- 
tiilvo  Btovc,  upoiiwUioh-waa  then  boiling'  a  put  of 
coru ;  111  another  Is  u  iou;,'h  iupboarrt,  unrt  aloTi>j 
ouoBldothe  hermit's  IxmI  at  nl;,'ht  and  di-stt  at 
day.    Over  liy  the  store  hung  a  Rack  of  com 
aud    a    Back    of     tiieal,     a     "walllic-irou,"    a 
tin    cup    and   tk    pokor,    and    wot    up    n;;:ilnHt 
the  Bide  of  the  honflw  a  ninil  In-onjn,  or  a  biuoni 
niudo  of  boughs,  ■which,  h}'  the  wn}-,  our  fiicnd 
■was  using  when  wo  came  up  to  the  1uif,solhat 
tho  floor  waH  as  flean  and  wlillo  as  any  count  ly 
bousevvlfc'B  kltrhen  floor.    And  the  walls  vcre 
ru(Joly   ailorned  with  bunche?^  of  leaves,  hig!ily- 
colored  wings  of  birds,  que«r  lormalions  of  l);»i  k, 
l^iarled  brain  Iim  aud  Indian  rult(.H,  thu  tro]^hi»8 
of  his   walks.    Entering  Into  conycrsatlon  wn 
brouglit  out  oujf  hoatLy  dcgrocH,  aud  fouml  liliu 
a  genial,  pleanaut  gcutioniAn,lnei>ito  of  hi.s  oildi- 
tics.  Wc  talked  aboatTifOniiAlj  and  about  hlin- 
Bclf,  hisllfoin  tbo  -woods  and  muunrr  of  li^in.l,^ 
and  got  hia  whole  Btory  freely  irivcn.  Ilohasiioea 
living  here,  wo, len mod,  for  litarly  Pix  months. 
IIo   built  hlH    hou30    at    a    cost    of    a    tJiilc 
over    tlftccn    dollars,  and    he  has  lived   eom- 
Jortably   aud   f^rcd   (mmptaously   ut  a  month- 
Jr    expense    of  Just    one    dollar.     His    house 
lias    been    so    warm     that     water     has    not 
irozon  In  it  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  thou^'li 
he  has  had  no  lUo  during  tho  uighUi,  and  while 
the  iwnd  by  tho  door  has  been  bound  l>y  ice  tho 
Boason  through^  Ho  brought  down   witii   him 
fronTlowh,  a  sack  of  corn  and  a  sack  of  mc^il, 
and  had  not  yet  exhaUBtod  his  fttoro.    Iletren- 
erally  boils  hiw  corn  aiioiit  ecTcn  houre,  and  eats 
It  cold,  aa  it  comes  out  of  the  pot  after  the  boil - 
lug,  or  varies  tlio  monotony  by  baking  It  In^o  .1 
liard  wulDe— hence  the  wulBe-lron  In  thcrgtorc- 
corner.    He  says,  now  that  hja  stomacli  Is  fitted 
for  tho  com  and  meal,  "the  onlytruo  foodfbi- 
Kuau,"     It    wll^  rccoivo     notlilng   elso,  ,  and 
lio    would   starve    on    tbe     •'  siuff ,  that   tho 
Bo-callcd    civilized,    people  jJxist    on.".    Once 
a  lady  In  tho  vUJago  taHlog  pity  on  Mm  sent 
down  to  bis  dq^i  fx_  lout  of  broad  of  lioi*  own 
making.    But  ho,  could  not  cat  it.    Ho  «ould  get 
110  noui-ishmcut  from  U,  althoogli  when  be  lived 
in  towu,  and  befoi'G  b*  had  learned  the  great 
goodness  that  he'  saya  19  In  fbe  corji  and  lueal 
diet,  bo  would  have  considered  it  most  delicious 
food.    So  lie  fed  his  rabbits  and  birds  with  the 
lady's  gitt.  a!>jLAllcJigQt  hjl^  no  naoi:^^  We  aakod 
^iuKir  h(\W|)t  tip  with  tho  times  at  all,  and  lio 
replied  llial  he  did  not,  for  ho  did  not  cai-o  much 
f<u-  what  wafl  going  on  outride.    Ho  didn't  care 
t4>  wio  any  papers  at  all.    Hl.s  time  was  fully  oc- 
etipiod.    Ho  had  busied  liimsolf  upon  a  certain 
work  that  ho  liad  laid  out  for  tho  Wint<»r,  read 
a    little,    walkod_  a    good    deal,   studied    tlio 
wo<Hlrt    and    tho    banks    of     tho     iwnd,    and 
t:imed  tho  rabbits  and  tbe  birds.    Ho  bad  quite  a 
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company  of  those  who  called  regularly  every 
day  at  his  door  for  tbolr  food.  Ho  bad  calls  for 
the  birds,  and  «om6  of  theln  were  so  tAnio  that 
they  would  light  OA  hlB  bead,  hl.<»  face  and  hl.i 
hand^  H<  i.H  ndw  preparing  to  come  out  of  hl» 
shell,  for  tho  Sumtner  at  loa«t,  (obliged  by  th* 
force  of  clrouraAtauoM,  or  in  other  wbrds,  i»usl* 
nc8S,to  comeback  Bo  tho  city.)  And  so  ho  is 
educating  bis  etomaob  to  tho  groat  char, -0  it  is 
to  exporienoe  from  tbe  food  of  a  wild  11> '  as  ho 
ciprowsed  lb,'  "to  ihat  Of  a  wilder  called  clvll- 
izcd.;*^''wben  -we  bad  talked  a  quarter  of  an  liour 
"orTb  we  started  out  for  the  promised  walk.  IIo 
iwintod  out  to  ns  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
woods  and  many  pretty  pictures,  showing  his 
keen  perception,  end  bow  carefully  bo  bad 
studied  his  surroundings.  Like  TU6RRA0  bo 
80omcd  to  bare  a  great  tondncss  for  the 
troes,  and  to  regard  tboeo  who  cut  them  down  as 
his  personal  enemies.  Passing  by  afreshly  clear- 
e<l  spot.be  i^marked  that  there  was  recently  one 
of  tho  finest  groups  of  trees  In  the  woods,  but 
"  some  avaricloua  fanner  cut  them  do-wn,  think- 
ing tbpt  they  would  bcttot  be  in  tu()8  and  pails 
to  fibak  old  woinen's  foet  in,"  Koacbiag  a  well- 
worn  path,  lie  said:  "This  Is  mine,  good-bye;" 
aud  we  parted  pleasantly.  I  trust  tlia  If  ho  should 
chance  to  see  these  words  about  him,  bo  'itlH  not 
think  mo  "somO  Jackass."  Wo  called  on  blm  in 
good  faith,  not  so  much  to  question  bini  fo*  the 
•  bonoflt  of  curious  nowspaiwr  readers,  but  because 
we  wore  really  Interested  in  himself  and  bla 
ways,  as  we  said  we  -were.  And  1  will  assure  liJni 
that  my  friend  docs  honestly  think  of  trying  a 
but-UffeTor  a  few  months,  soniftthing  liko  bis,  a«  lio 
said,  but  with  a  (Met  what  wo  of  "  tliowilder  life, 
the  civilized,"  reganl  as  more  palatable,  if  not 
substantial,  than  corn  and mrial. 

MA.wTin»nNft. 
llAWTHonNK'BgvUve,  tho  Old  MauBo,  and  tho  last 
home  of  llAWTnonNB,  will  longbo  bbjectfl  of  the 
liveliest  tulcrt-iHt  in  Concord.  The  lli-Ht  is  in  tbe 
Well-nailied  vllla.i^e  Miiylng-gfound,  "Bloepy 
Iloltnir  Cemetery. "  it  Is  in  a  ret  iTed  part  of  the 
(  eniol<!ry,  in  the  iiiidst  of  a  elnstor  of  tall  pine 
tme.s, on  tho  brow  of  a  picturesque  hill.  Tho  spot 
v/asono  of  lUwTifouNi/s  f.jvonto  roHortu,  and 
is  ;in  cMilniM)t!y  fit  place,  for  tho  gravo  of  mich  a 
ni.in.  Two  Jno  lest  niiulile  slabs,  one  at  tho  head 
ol  the -rave  ai'd  tlH>  ot'.ii.r  at  tho  foot,  bearing 
t-inipl.v  tiienanie  -'lUwi  iiokm;,"  uortato  of  birth 
nr  ii:;t<^  of  (i(>utl),  point  out  his  l)wly'fl 
refltin-  i.-!-:'.'o.  I  r'-i;iil  his  funeral.  It  wuh 
In  Jun(\,  'lA,  I  beiieTO,  a  perfect  dny.  A 
liiisl  ot  litcvary  Ippople  t\oro  pi-ovnt, 
irielurting  l.oA-(;rr,/,ro>V',  flYd.jcr;,*,  fyow^fru,, 
K3)t,i;a.»:>,  rn;i,i>.'».  Wnn-IM-K,  Ai.ooTt  ftml 
(  ii.'.nm:.(;.  I!"v.  .lAMi-s  rKi;i..M.\N  ClartcM  c-on- 
d;  c(<  :1  t  lui  (piint  s«>rvicc!i,  ami  ;i  liMig  i»roc0t«loii 
1)1  n.)rvov.fuf  !ii()U.-ner.  fo'lowd  iIki  jiuUior,  tx»(«t, 
t.''..i;iv. Did  friend  to  the  ir'ave.  Tbi^n;  wa^^  lio 
■'■'■(•  ise  or  caiiiai;!'.  but  (he  old  friends  and  colla" 
I 'Hirers  of  llAWTiion.vr';  tenderly  bore  bis  cofliu 
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f;..!ii  1778 1.»  isi'i,   Ilvn    ill  till'    Old    MaiiHO    uow. 

II  \wnioi!M:V  Ij.sf  luimoisdiwojiito.  It  Ihoii  llin 
ultl  Do.'twii  iiMil.  over  wliich  tlio  J{rilInlior.<  c.ww 

III  tlu)  Ji(nolulit)iinr.v  tly.Vrt  to  inirlorloii.^  ilotrut. 
Its  slii^ni'.ar'  lowrr,  in  wLiuli  IIawtiiduvi;  or- 
raiiiriMl  liltjf<tiMly.  liuHoftoii  l)i>ou  drscribrd.  and 
«iiiil  liy  jutmy,  iiiorp  c.uhuslurtilo  tluni  houiUMo, 
to  liuvu  l>t<i<ii  iho  nu>dol  for  tlit)  towor  in  tho 
"  Miirlilo  ruwn."  lIvwriioitNU's  poopio  avo  now 
livlNff  abioiKl.  :ind90  tho  Iioiirto  Isuniiity  und  hiuI- 
lookluK.  und  in  ltd  wluduwu  U  the  pluoiud,  "  For 
sale  01-  to  lot." 

CONCOIIU  I'LOI-I.r,  MTEHAnY  AND  OTflEnWIflE. 
Thciti  HCL'ins  to  bo  but  Uttluliln  in  Coiu^onl.  Wo 
were  in  tho  town  a  pood  part  «)f  the  day,  but  s-iw 
not  uuiro  tliiiu  hfilf  a  dozen  ;>oui>lu  aud  bntlittlo 
Koiiiu'on.  T!ic  jiliK-o  wiw  a.s  ((ulet  as  most  coun- 
try towns  on  Siindiiys.  Everything  1b  hUII,  ryUot, 
wuronc.  And  this  Ih  doiibtlofli  tbo  Hcorct  of  it,'*  kc- 
li'ction  as  a  homo  by  ho  many  lltnury  pooplo; 
indrod,  wo  loud  th.'it  "tho  (inict  uiijIjohosoTT" 
the  nlaco  liiivo  made  It  a  tuvorile  wlfhinoii  o?|p.t- 
ft'T^,"  and  yoniou,  too.    Tlicre  in  doubtU-.^H  little 


sociability  among lhi.>  lilcrniy  pc()plc  of  tlio place. 
They  havo  no  olnb,  no  nicctlir^'^.  no  "  convi  rd:i- 
tioiis."  I  d(»n'tJiioaii  to  my  tiiat  thoy  liavdjoTTT- 
iuK  wlialovcr  to  do  with  each  other,  but  that  thoy 
.have  no  dicpto  such  as  the  li^'iahy  i.'^gi'lo  in 
Canibrid^'o  and  thia  city  have,  rcrhaiu  tliey  are 
Jealous  of  each  other;  or,  nioro  charitably,  per- 
liapfi  tlicy  havo  too  much  to  do  to  cultivato  civcli 
oflK-r.  1  fmiiid  ono  tliiuK,  that  Coiicorrl  people 
do  not  f)!>i)n'elate  eaeli  other."  Emkksdn  tells  UH 
in  his  biographical  nkctch  of  Tiiokkaii  that  "  Iio 
waH  of  short  Hlatiiro,  tirinly  built,  of  li-^lit  com- 
plexion, with  Htronf;,  .s(^rioir-<  blue  cyos,  and 
,a  Krivve  .isi)cct— his  face  covered,  lu  tho  lute 
yc.'ir.i  with  a  beconuiif;  bv^ird."  Rut  a  noi^'h- 
bor  told  iLM  that  lie  u.scd  to  ,i)iwa.,  her 
door  Irc'iiK'ntly,  ;Mid  slio  was  always loniindcd 
of  mil  him;  else  but  :mi{owI  v.licn  she  noticed  him. 
lie  bi;«l  a  hookad  norw, but  !iy,  unkciiipt  Trtiltkt^ra, 
and  his  eyew,  bi;;,  round,  jharp  and  plorciu^, 
looked  out  HearehiuRly  through  bis  Lair  which 
liiiii;;over  tiicm.  lie  waj  fihort  and  ungainly, 
and  h(<  had  a  .Htooplii!;  li^'urc  and  a  HhullUiiK  p'dt. 
And.  she  jidded,  "1  don't  under.- laml  why  bis 
books  Hhould  be  do  iiojnilar/*  Sucli  id  fame 
at  homo.  Tho  tovns-iwoplo  havo  a  ly-. 
eoum.  and  now  and  thon  ^  Kmkiison  read.s'. 
an  e^say  before  thciu.  The  peojile  >,'«'neral-, 
ly  upeak  of  him  with  awe,  but  all  ad- 
mit that  ho  i.i  a  kind  nel;?b'brtr,  a  pood  lilizen, 
and  a  ploa-<i>iit  cOnvcrfiationaliMt.  Th-  Au(rn.>i, 
the  v  iieiable  IJitoNSiiN,  Mi.-w  LoinsA  M.,  who  Ih 
coming  out  no  well  In  literature,  and  IiRf  bLsters, 
are  liked  by  all.  They  live  in  one  of  tho  pretlitst 
eotta^'es  in  tlie  place,  though  Mr.'  Alcott 
ad>irned  it  with  his  own  hands).  But  this  h'tter 
must  be  dosed.  My  notert  are  not  half  e.xhaust- 
cd.hut  I  mi-ht  as  well  leave  them  h*<ro  a-i  anj'- 
where.  I  .shiiuhl  like  to  write  Homcthiug  about 
the  river  ami  the  monument  grounds,  and  givo  a 
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liitof  exi<i;i  .|„,.  |„  tiMuu  to  get  an  iiiti'rview 
with  Mr.  (iiVNMM,,  the  other  and  the  velerai: 
berinlt  of  Cuiic.nl.uiid  i^.\\  i,|,u  w,' wcromailr 
to  givo'.M' *>'"  d.'.,i;:,i,  |„  |,|s  ,lln.,tlon  J)y  tho 
nan'atU)n  of  t!i,'  lAihriomeof  one  who  had  tried 
befon>  UH  aud  was  beft(^^'armod  thiui  we,  having 
a  "letter  of  Introduetimi."  This  Kentleiiian 
went  to  the  house  In  which  Mr.  CilAN.MNd  liven 
with  an  old  housclnoper,  and  knocked  for  adinls- 
Hlou.  The  hoii(jekoeiK«.r  couiJur  to  the  door, 
he  presented  his  credentials,  and  claimed 
an  audience  with  Mr.  CiiANNiN(i.  Noticing 
the  letter,  she  thought  that  i>erhap8  lier  master 
wotild  make  tlils  petitioner  an  exception  to  his 
rule,  aud  so  she  lot  tho  gontloniau  iqlo  tho  outry- 
way,  and  went  to  announce  him.  But  at  that 
moment  Mr.  CiiAKMNO  appeared  at  the  Jicad  of 
the  stairs,  and  looking  fi^ht  into  the  eyes  of  his 
culler,  he  said:  "Toll  that  person  to  go  away. 
I  don't  want  to  see  him."  MUNliOE. 


— A  writer  in  the  Springfijld  Republican  his 
a  few  words  about  the  celcbritif     of  Concord, 
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boia^  dbaf  Bostofc,  hn 
the  city  nnlil  mo  bird 
bonghs  in  tho  gV;at  el 
bouse.  Loui.sa  Alcott, 
have  of  late  taken  mc)i 
mduFttioua  wii(er,  and 
es,' 'Moods,' and  'Little 
loUowed  by  a  brilliant  and  origmal 
sense  of  bunor  is  strong  and  wcjl 
Mr.  Alcott  him?elf  is  by  ^o(me 
peiious  temperament.  HiE(  deScr 
in  conversation  is  rarely  equaled; 
cessant  spiritual  flame  -  a  continuous  oloctricity 
of  wit.  He  might  almost  bo  called  tho  master 
of  Amcncnn  conversation.  Tbo  cheerful  home 
of  M»s.  Jano  O.  Austin,  the  novelist  and 
feuilleicnisle,  is  distinguished  by  less  of  the  po- 
culiarities  which  term  such  a  delightful  study 
in  Concord,  but  has  an  almospbcro  of  its  own 
which  is  irresistibly  charming.  Its  mis- 
tress, whoee  facile  pen  now  amuses  so  many 
readeis,  is  a  rare  talker,  and  not  the  least  bit 
of  a  bluestockirg.  Her  novel  of  "Cipher," 
just  completed  in  the  prosperous  Oalaxij,  and 
about  to  bo  issued  by  Scribner,  of  New  York, 
is  only  the  foreiunner  of  numerous  equally 
entertaining  ones.  Mis.  Austin  has  one  of 
those  fresh  and  piquant  faces  which  few  women 
in  America  retain  after  thirty,  bat  which  con- 
trasts powerlully  in  her  case,  with  the  beauti- 
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hnt,  the  good  mother  would  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  let  him  go,  uoHl  ho  had  corrected  tho 
effect  of  bis  simple  diet  apon  his  stomach,  by  ; 
(asUng  of  her  own  good  cookei y. 

]<'(irn  •ii(iiii|iM;(r  of  'I  IH'  .Iminml  ] 

letter   from   Old  Concord,    Muss. 

C'li.Monn,  .Mii-i^.,  .j;in.  li,  I  'TJ 
/'■•Ihr  JI'litfiVDor  7'lif  Jh<ntoii  .tonrnnl : 

v.wv*  i.yrouiANT  ix  m-irnuv. 
r,\(rvl>o»ly  ri'iKl"  The  lioxthn  Juitmai ;  i>V('I'Om).1;  , 
111!  relVirc.  wln>  \vi-lt»'.i  for  il  hIioiiUI  bn  carcrnl  In  -fiiic- 
llM■llf^  \slilch  roliitf  to  lil<ti>ricnl  or  jjrojjruiitilcal  (uct^ 
III  nil  nriiclc  in  TUp  .lourivA  some  ucck' ii;,'(),  n  \vrii>'i' 
icMuti,'^  tliis  olil  fowii  oil  llii-  "  Aliiinc  Itiillroii'l,  ini 
iidiir'n  rlili"  fi(nu  ISo'-ton."  Cmi  It  be  ?<>?  (»ii  ltiokiii« 
iilioiit  I  -ic  llif  ^ur'Hiii);  lilll-i  Nvlii  ri'  llic  Imllnu-i  I<Im(IIi  i| 
llH'ir  wiiti  li-dri'i— (.1(1  l'miUcl;i-i-(itt.  Aiimii-'iiuck  ni.il 
Nii-liliwlink  ;  uliil  Miiuicr,  I";ilr  II.immi  lliiy,  wliri'i' llnv 
(ilalili-lii'(|   llicii'   uiiili'i-    f|iiailir.«.      I'rum   Ilii'  mjuiIi 

lOIIH':'    tin:     I'llirlcl    Stllllll     llllllK'll     UiviT,  niltl    TfOlU  til'' 

ivcil,  tlic  tiinn'  Ihily  A^aUl,  iiii'iiihIitIhl'  llirniisli  "in' 
..f  tlif  iiiiivt  (■liiiniiini,' >alli')i«  in  ll]r  ^nild,  iiml  \vln'n 
iiiffrdiiii  l)y  siM-inp;  tloiMi-.  |iri">-lii'4  (lie  vv;ili'r.->  of  tin- 
-until  Itriiiirti  I'/)  w/rc(7;;i  .' — 'I'licii  llicro  !■<  :>|ii'in.'i'r 
itioi(k,  ulilili,  111  a  /()(/(/  tlmiith,  (^I'lKJj  I'orlli  nii  nn- 
iimal  voliiiiH'  of  water,//'.'.'/  In  i\ii;'  ii/itll  oj  ruin  :  'I'lirii' 
iir<'  iiImi  tin;  lirond  iih'iiiIoavi'  hiipckI  out  licforc  im', 
irirvn  in  the  .•-iiiiiiiicr  iiml  llinKK-il  In  llic  winti'r.  <  Mi 
Mil'  \v(•^t  .i-iilr  of  till'  villiiffi'  I  lii'iir  till'  nmililiiij;  of  tin' 
I'lirn  and  till' >lirill  AvIiKtli- on  tln'  Filihhuni  liallroml, 
ulid  tlicrclopc  it  rnntnit  lir  tlint  Old  Concoril  inlran--- 
icrntl  to  111"  t'lKtmi  piii-t  (if  till'  Slati-.  No!  It  Ik -till 
jui'i'i  "\\  alili'ii  I-  Ihti',  and  the  i^lrcaiii  tlint  riinj  up  hill. 
niid  flic  oliliyiii;.'liii>i>U  Hull  iiolilli'-"  lis  when  tlii'  Iwuvm-i 
j^lfmll  111'  (ipi'iii  (I  and  nilii  ili"('i'nd  ii|ion  the  iiari'ln'd  and 
|iU|iL'i>  Hdil.  All  llii^  «'>  Idriirc  di't'lan- that  (HdCoii- 
corilhtis  not  Imi'Ii  tranhiciTid  to  thi'  "  Maine  Uallroid," 
but  htill  ne-ilt"-  in  Iti  anclnit  je.it,  \vlu;ix>  the  liat  ol  the 
Crralor  plai'id  h  al  lirrl. 

A  <noi;iorf<  t«>wn  MrKTiNo. 

Hiif  liavlnsf  t'dx  old  lorr,  let  nii<  tell  von  ali'>nt  o.ir 
eM'iiiin.  town  ineetin^''  ill  rclalioii  to  llie  railroad  al- 
ludi  d  to  IK  a  (omicr  teller.  'I'lie  iirojcrtori  of^  this  new 
(ran/^it  route,  bore  In  i<liid  remembrance  the  rrreat  ra.l- 
way  lutcnvt  inniifested  b>  tin'  pi-ople  of  Couwrd  iu 

trirrnfr  lltri'v.  They  remomliereil  the  n»nlclilen-i  ,«kUl 
u  nil  wlirb  tb.oy  miinnved  the  IJnilfiiiniiniil  Hiiilntit't 
^e^erlll  .\car8BK0,  nud  tlmt  ivlthnngli  VtniK^'linjj  iiu(!"r 
till'  iiio.  t  udverre  cil•cunl^<tlln^•e.':,  they  were  aMe  to  con- 
V.  V  till  jm^-tenKern  imd  fndirltt  in  stood  order  to  tlie  fu- 
nnii.  I'tri  Z(7yrt7// of  the  North.  Hearing,' the-e  tliinff'' In 
iniixl  the  lao.lf'cturs  prof>o-<'(l  plvin/r  our  people  a  direct 
Intcrot  In  tho  road  for  n  Mr  tfVid  pro  iiuo.  It  wa^ 
ihi<i,  tliut  tlio  town  Hiibfcrlbe  }?2').(,'<)0  for  2)0  Hliurc^  of 
rouunou  (dork  In  tlxi  road.  Tliln  wa«  wliat  the  nicet- 
ir>?  ttnn  CftVcU  to  (letcrminc.  Thcro  was  a  ron.>inK  «t- 
itndrf^icoj  kUcU  .in  one  as  hfts  not  U'cu  swii  (ilute  llio 
(lay  of 

"  Tippcconoe  an  J  Ti  Icr  I  oo." 

Till' sJont  ycoincn  wore  tliero  from  tlielr  farms;  the 
lawvcr-lell  their  iiookn  and  tlio  poteonry  Idn  pilJ!*;  and 
doriortt,  and  iidnlsfpr',  and  trndenmcn,  inochaiilos  and 
I  liihi.-o|Kr8  heliHil  to  malte  up  tlic  goodly  tlironj?. 
\'.\ ('\\\)M\y  but  womon.nnd  wooxi>octtl»oin  iioxt  Marcli. 
OnrTown  Hull  lins  put  on  Its  best  a]>i)nrel  for  their 
n  ception.  Itn  wood  worii  \*  jjUtterlnsr  with  frexti  paint, 
its  w  alls  niv  new ly  l^i-scm-d,  nmtliiig  ilncit  tlio  bIsIch,  and 
( Nerytliliig  will  go  Bfl  "  merry  a'<  marriagp  bellH  "  wheu 
t  he  dear  volei'H  conio  into  tho  huHtlng.^  with  u.4. 'Tho 
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nniFculliioH  mean  to  lionor  the  orraslon  liv  now  nocii» 
lie-  and  1»ools,  and  more  costly  clothing  If  they  can  af- 

l'.\  the  Wfty.  ifnny  of  your  fralornlty  nrn  pining  In 

ii^'lo  lonelliiefn,  they  would  l)e  in  the  lino  of  dut,vto 
111  eimn' ■^peetntora  on  that  ncca.'loii.  Iran  MMuro  you 
I  hat  till  le  are  thiwe  hero  who  urn  In  oveiy  re^'pect  wor- 
thy id' thai  hi'jhpj't  c(iinpllm»?nt  over  paid  to  woman,  by 
the  fliitliov  of  the  "THttfer."  poor  Dlclc  Steele,  who  paid 
of  hlH  \\  ill',  that  "to  have  loved  her  wa"  a  lllM-ral  odiic«-i 
tioii,"  111  the  nddst  of  thi-t  pnind  ns?einblaKe  the  1)1- 
lector  ol  the  re:id  from  this  town  made  w  statement  ?0 
c'ear,  cMiidld  and  iineiinivocnl  that  little  mcniDont  wa'^ 
ncec-aiv.  Htm.  there  wore  oariiost  voicns  ou  both 
"ide?.  file  vott  was  by  ballot,  and  on  counting  thoiT 
\Mii»  'rcnji-t"  I'liini;!!!  to  carry  the  proposition  by  a 
two-third-  vole!  So  the  ineiLsnro— hardly  expected  by 
anytied)  to  be  ndojited— wa*  lost.  Hut  no  j;ood  ti'inpei 
\\!islo>i.  Neboily  coiniilalned,  and  Moine  (d'  our  phl- 
^l^op1ler^  w,  III  .Tuay  lull  of  rapture  nt  the  woikliiK  of 
oi.r  M  I :ii''lli-;m  lii-tiliilloie-.  ond  ;,'Iorying  In  the  oenre- 
liil  i'iiliinl--liiii  to  iiiajoiilies.  SlrC'harlis  l>iIkeol  i:n^'- 
land  oii;,'hl  lo  haxe  tieen  iner^enf  taking  notes.  What  a 
jfiand  si'iciid  he  eoiild  make  of  It  iM'fore  Ills  ri'initiii-vtn 
audience-:  at  htmie '.  Ilow  hi'  would  extoll  the  "Itlrd  of 
Kroedum"  and  the  'lu\ni  Meetlni?  ai  (.Md  Concord  !■ 
Hut  Hie  Ito.-tlon  and  Lowell  Kallroail  Corpuration  don't 
-loji  at  trides;  the  work  of  miveylii);  Is  con-itautly  po- 
Ing  on,  ond  tho  pound  of  shoveU  and  (ilcks  anil  tiie 
riaekln>r  nried^re<;  in  daily  ox|)octed.  Two-tliirdi  of  oiir 
people  are  iindontitedly  lu  lavof  of  the  onlerprl"!',  and 
will  jneoiirage  it  by  voice  aud  piir^e.  but  indivldnallv 
and  not  through  the  iicency  of  the  towti.  Iledf.ird  anil 
(irototi  have  {'{tmr  nobly  to  the  work  in  their  curporate 
rHpruliy,  and  Utth'ton  In  the  lU'i-t  liberal -pirit,  bill 
''V  iudi>  iilual  -iihHrrlptloii. 

Mi'N  i\M>  ^',•^'^((;^  "FC(l^■(^^p. 

I  have -aid  thai  »  .me. .id  va- !i  f/'tor  place  Tt  rer- 
ta'iih  hii-  h.'ii  ::i,  111;  di-iin^'iii-he,|  l>v  il-i  lili'rar/ 
nu'ii,  Tlieir  works  liHvo  a  woild-wldp  reputallon,  ii 
ha*  al'-o  men  oiilf  irlif  at  tlie  bencli  and  bar,  in  theniiu- 
Irdy.aiid  moii  bf  largo  linfluenco  and  worth  ie  the 
llnaiicloi  circles  Tho  wrlUtigs  of  'two  or  three 
"  hermlta,''  like  condinu'iita  upon  the  table,  have  eU  en 
a  delightful  rollsh  and  llavor  to  the  more  i>rofouiid  pro- 
dnclions  of  "  tho  philusopliorsf."  Thoroau  sounded  the 
dear  depths  of  AValdon,  nnd  the  tnoro  Intricate  ones  of 
the  human  mini,  unrroundod  by  dim  forf;st8,  wht-To 
the  owit  b«t  Bfld  fox  worn  h In  triad  frb-rds,         > 

Hawthorne  wroto  on  the  banks  of  hi  ■  'ovod  Concord 
river,  floating  lu  his  favorite  boat  nnuu  itsphudd  water-, 
or,  woarving  of  thl?,  tnldst  fragrant  apnlo  biossfuiH  In 
thoorcliarU  bcbhid  the  "Old Alauso/'  introduced  lo 
us 

•'  Tho  weird  ftlstero,  hanJ  In  hand, 
I'orti'.in  (if  ilw)  »ca  ond  land"  — 
and  Rnicrson.  In  hl«  qnlpt  retreat  under  niiirmurlnu 
pliie>.  grosped  the  levTrwhlchArchlinlde«  failed  to  Iiml, 
wild  nioveit  tho  v.-orldl  AlcOtt  slta  In  hl« secluded  man- 
sion, belilnd  his  qiiGor  fence,  charming  fortunate  circles 
w  ill)  bis  gcutlo  and  ini>tructivo  "Convon«nflons,"  while 
111",  gifted  dniightor  has  put  the  whole  nation  Into  extu- 
slos  with  an  "Old  Fashioned  (llrl  "  nud  «  group  of 
"  Mlf'^MonandLittleWomenl" 

Verily  C-oncord  i»  a  queer  town.  Ito  waters  run  uji 
lilll,  II.-  brooks  flow  when  tlipro  is  no  water  elsewhere, 
miu  h  (if  itH  ."olI  Is  loan  and  poor,  and  yet  Jt.*  people  are 
rii  h :  And  now  that  iny  hand  is  In,  gcntleinen,  lei  nie 
lell  you  tif  another  inultor  which  has  tran-iilred  here, 

wnicri  rt:LATEfi  mostly  to  .vnr. 

Al'ont  two  yeors  ogo,  threo  or  four  young  men  sat 
by    the  tire '  '  "       '  ■'  .      " 
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iremuiiohing  raw  Swedes  turni|)^  m  young 
men  und  young  maidens  too  fometliiips  do.  At  the  elo-e 
ul  the  luast,  onoof  them  holdup  between  th  di  und 
linger  a  liuge  bug,  cut  from  tin'  turnip  I  It  ivpre.souted 
the  little  nu  .ister  frpoinntly  used  tt»  a  match  »»afe,  und 
may  be  seen  In  tho  windows  of  fancy  store*.  Thii  was 
the  lirsl  dawning  of  a  hidden  gonlus  which  Ik  doatlnod 
greatly  to  adorn  the  world  ofurt.  In  aslibrttlmeothor 
email  urtloles  apppared  modeled  In  cky,  then  a  model 
Ola  dog  of  a  friend;  this  was  followod  liy  a  deer,  no 
I'.Mlultelv  n'pnvJriitod  an  to  draw  high  praise  from  mod-  /p  c^  »;•« 

cler^  of  lar«o  oxp<'rionce,  who  were  applied  to  as  teach-  fe  n-S  a  5"5 
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into  liiT  >\illiiij!  ciir  Ills  tiili' (if  devotion  nncl  love.    In  ><)iil  li>  a  foii.iiijilori.'    in    the    [.    S.    ii;i\_v,  5       j.    . 

foiicciiiion  aiul  cxciuti'iii  it  i- a  Avoiiilerftil  i)ro(liicti()ii  \\  ||.,  (lispu-cii  <■;   ii  to  Mr.  W  lui  liUm.      ItV  •"        5  •- 

i>rart.    A?  tlii'clown  Mild  in  tlioi)li»y,  it  i.^morcuatural  xvnrtli  -i  lnn.r    vi-ii    t.i    *.•■•    it       K.-..iii    M,-  '«-    ^  "^ 

l.o^itio^  of  oviT}  rrailicr,  thl.'i  work  challi'nKos  conipo-  U  Ih'.'liloii  .»  iiiiiny  of  tiio  party  went  to    tl.i' 

liiii-n  limn  anv  soiivco  wliatovor.    Sani)>lc«  of  fli<':Jc  (Juntdid  liLrurv.  r'-taljli-lud  I.s7L'.  ami  sp.  nt 

|.|nl>  mnv  i.p  mtii  at    )Vlllinn.s  &   KNVivttV,  and  at  ,,  ,l„„i  ti,„i.,  ..inl    -lu.rtiv    lu  !.-:,.    viil.t    all 

<.lark.   rhniton   &    ( o.'s,  VJ  SinnnuT  -:ti(>ot,  Bo-ton.  ,  ,  '        ,  "  ,     ■,        , 

Sonipnioiiili^nuo  th.'IattiTlionseordi-rodonotlmiHand  bionnlit  up  at   tliv    town    li.ul    wluix-    loo! 

iM'i'ii'- ol  (lie  o^^I>  in  l'ari;>i\  fron>  Un^lanrt,  antl  now  I  -1  it^  \v  .  n-  Uiuiiii  u'Mrifl  T -r  tlu'  iMrl\'. 
iioticf  In  J'li'  lliixtiiii  .Inurii'i!  tliat  a  lU'W  Invoice  has 
1 1  rMi  rcfiMi  d  by  Itic  ;,'ood  ^tlM\ln(•^  Aleppo,  wliii.'h  h\\< 
.iii^l  nii'iM'il  ill  yov.r  ]iorl.    Anollinr  work,  whltli  I  liave 

"not  s.'M'ii.  ••'I'll.' t'ow  wliicli  net   CIiir;ipo  on  Firp,"  lia-  'i"^/ 

l..<n  cvmi'lffi'd.    ir  is;-pokononnhiufli  tcrmsof  prai-c      k^     t     ♦Val««rn  and  Old  roncord.      '    -  / 

i-v   tlior  acquainted   with   ol.iocts  of  vcrliic  andarf.  '^(k*r^cw  J4Zi/tA^»4»^   itM^    *^'**4*/, 
|)iiriiiL' tlieseollortsflioyoi.n- artist  nasK'd  one  nu.iitl.  ^lif  e-vclTfVlTararfr.c  I  n^fo^cur   5oPiMy 

with  tlio  cclolira tell  ?ciiiptnr.   Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  AVanl  of  to  W  alclcii  Poiui  luul  ( )ld    Concord,  yestcr- 

New  Y(uk.  and  i-^noently  under  the  in^trncllon  of  ono  d.n,  wa.-i    .>>luin'cl   1)\     tJii-    JJapti.st    St'ciutv, 
of  r.o-.on'H  (li-tinpiii-'lied  arfisty.    Dr.    llr  miner.     Ko  1-         i'-    1  i       .  ..    »i  '     i.„.   _    .     .*•    .       c    a\ 

scaicelvL'lveaivof  ope,  and  eon  of  the  Hon.  U    V  ^^'-'l-Ii  iiiadu    up    the    lar-er  portion  of    tlu- 

1-r.  nclf  of  tlii.-  town,  vim  will  aflbrd  him  (.Mery  facility  company,  .say  1'2.»    out  ot  400  all  told.    1  he 

i<  r  iinpicvfnr.Mit  in  lii.^  favorite  art.  dav  wa.^"  a.-  "pcrloct  a<  a  (lav  in  June."   aiici 

.r',V/'^I;!r\\'^  ''<h;'n';'M°''n['\v;*rr'"'''''T'"''>\'-^n  l-L'n*ccii  tho  .sp.rts    at    thc'roml    and  tii" 
'.  ree-.  i)iit,  like  iir.  poddies  of   \\  i-^Uom,  was   horn  lull  ,,       ,  .\,  ,,.  , 

>,roMn:  ioi   hi- lii>t  rHort-  wurevciy  near  pi.'iii<«;tion  r^wnolc  aln)iit  Old  (.oiiconi,    it    wa.x    unam- 

oi  11. fir  kind.     Mow  ninch  time  and  tliou-,'ht   had  heeii  nion-^lv  voted  one    of   the    nio.«t    t-nioyahle 

uvcn  toif  l>y  ll.eimi-i- woikiii/softlieniiiid  cannot  !>f<  ;i(Viiis"ot    tin.-  >-e-i>-()n       The  ctvnin- of   the 

UKmn.    Tot!;eco.timcnc.I..^er^..rtheproffr,w,sivestop..  •"'""'V    I'-^     < -i- <>»•       H  '  '    ?'"^  "'.,  "^ 

I  I  ill. |.rc\.i,i.-.if  are. -!ou.  noi   localise  (hev  ,veie  not  "<'t<>"  l«":i'l    ''"•■'    l>rou;;ht     iNa.Minu    within 

n  ol  ;ii  (!  lii.iMirtuid,  l.at  I;  c.i'.i  eih,ji,iij^nju[^,ilj,|,  u.  11.  ca.'^y  reacli  of  one  <d    ihe    nn)jit    deli.;htfiil 


t-    !■. 


pieinc  resorts  to  be  found  in  >i'ow-  l^iiu'laiid. 
and  M.ide  a.«»  a  n'i;;|;lii)r  to  one  of   the  ino.-l 


ITAL'LS  riiOM^  rOACOli'D.  be:;i;tirnl  and  iiiterestiii.:  of  New   Kii-land 

Vv'lu«^ii   lif.l'':^-'±^ tiiwns.     I'lio.-.-  of  our  p^'ople  who  have  tn»t 
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strolled    al'ont    the    iirn.id    and     ii.iinlsoine 

-Irect-  i>\    Concord  viihi.:e.  nor  jonkid  into 

her  noble  ]>ulilic  library,  nor  paused  before 

.  ^j^^  er.uiiU'  .-Jialt    that    ni;;.'ks    liie    ojieiiinu 

Tlie  excursion  to  Old  Concord,  Wediu'f:-  fi-!it      ot     Inuluit!    at     (-"onctjrd     brulue, 

day  iiigiit,  over  the  Nashua.  Acton  &  Boston  "I'r  .i  izfd  v.iiii  pur  ii>"u!>le  c  uriosiiy   at  the 

Ra'ilroad,    was    an    enjoyable    occasion    in  '•""''"    "*  .    '''''       '^'''-^      honored      munc- 

,.,            ,            ,        ,      1        i«r.  "       AnuTi.aii       liiLr.anrr,        cm       spend 

winch  nearly  one  hundred  and  fiftyper.on.s  „■.      .n.,re      healii.lnl       and      rational 

,nchu!;n^' some  Irom  the   towns    aloncr    the  .„.„.„.    at     W.id...    .nd    oidConcwrd. 

line   of    the    radroad    participated.      Lpon  »ke  a  Pule  nu,;v    tune   liian  two  hour.- at 

.rr.v.ng  at  Concord  the    party,    under    the  latter  ph,..,  ,.  ,ii:t  i>  not  eoenm,.     'Ihe 

lead  ol   .1.-     L     1       Spalding.    viMted    the  ,„,  ,.;  ye-U  r.i.iy  .-  eNenr.s:„ni.-t;  are  due 

residence  ot  Mr.  \\  .  W  .  Wlneldon,  a  ^udi-  aientM.i;>  to  ,1,.    ,  ,,;rte..us    ^'.  ntieman 

known  author,  where   it  was    s>iio\vn    u  line  1  1-  . '■■ir',.  ,,'    i',                 1       ,  \i-    t  ) 

,.   .,  ,,  I    <-    1    1-  •"       '    I'"' ,u:oimd.s  at  \\  ahkn, 

specimen  ol    the    worul-reiiownea   Uobelin  nbu  tor  (;  d  en          ,   '  -m      ,1.11 

'        ^       ,.,,                                     II              ,     ,1  I  no  loi  \.<ii.u_:..,   aim  .Mr.  l.)  IJe  den 
carjet.      1  hese  carpels  are  all  remarkable,  .cord, 
botn   artistic.illy   and     historically.     They 
weie  manufactured  in  the  tif.eetith  century, 
and    althou<;h    the    specimen    shown  us    is 
tiiree  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  it  retains 
its  b'^auty  to    a    remarkable    decree — there 
beiu','  oiilv  .-unie  slij.5ht  traces  of  failiin,'  col- 
ors. '   It    i's  :i  historic  fact   that  Louis  XIV.  Korthf.Ncw  VorU  ob«crver. 
1)1  rranee  [lurchased  the    manufactory    lor  Ab  Old    Burying   G-roand. 
the  State  and  ,«inee  that  time  it  has  bel(H)<:ed  by  ni:v.  j.  w.  riHCKKiiiNO,  o.  u. 

to  tile  i;overnmcnl.     The    art — each  carpet  ,.     -■      .,,.1      <•   »      •»   1 —    .1      r>  -.•  1    . 

,    .        *"         1   .     •                               1111  On  the  1.)lli  of  Aprd,  I.  (J,  the  British  lroon«- 

la-in.;  complete  in  one  piece  made  by  liainl,  ,       ,      ,              ,                                    ,    , 

the  operative  .«itlin- or  standiiiK  behind  it-  ''"^^■'-V    f'^ll'>\ved    by  the   herue.,   of   I.exin-toa 

w>  s  nearly  lost  in  Ine    revolution   but    was  au'.:  Concord,  passed  by  the  foot  of  a  loni,' rid-c 

r.s.^ind  1  y  Napoleon.     They  were    manii-  iu  the   latter  village,  on  which,  even  t'len,  vva.s 

faitured  only  for  the  royal  families  and  no  an  aneiciit  burial  pbiee. 

co?v;m.nor.  was    allowed    to    p.)ssess    one.  It  still  remains,  .seld.nii  u.sed,  but  not  neu'.cct 

In  the  revolution  many    of  the    Kings    sut-  ,,,,^  v.ilh  well-woin  paths  leadin-  to  H(,nie  noted 

fcied  by  marauders  .and  it  is  supposed  that  .  ,^.„^_     j^  5^  e-.-einiaMy  un.  Inui-,  d  for  the  last,          c    ^        -^   -.  ^^ 

tins    carpet  was    stolen    at    that    time    and  .          ,..,                  ,          ,.                          i,~— c^i-.- 

,       .            .    1  ,       ,        1.,      :»    .  ireot  ration,  during   the    e.ov.tli    and    iini»rovc-          ~    "        ::^~^,    -^ 

ki  it  Mcritid  tor  iiianv  vears  when    it    wa^  ^                  ,             ^-                                           1                     ^  ^.        ^  n    -• 
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This  hIomo  Ih  ilos'^niol  by  I's  duraMllty  to  p(»rp»'tu;ilo 

tl:o  aieiiioi  \ ,  ami  i>y  it")  cDiorvo  ^0I)^c^^t.'nl 

fl;e  iiMiriii  cU;ir.iclor  of 

A   »  I  (i  A  I   L,      I>  U  1)  T.  K  Y, 

wliuil;ca  April,  ISU, 

AiuitliiT  (•(iinirictnor.itcs  :i  little  c;irl  of  11, 
"  rxcnIlciU  for  lior  rciitlliiK  ihhI  .';ubcrno:»." 
Wliiit  11  i>i'<   jiicturt",  at  ii  t-in^^lc  t-trokc,  of  a 
prim  ami  proiHr  little  iiiaitUn.     Vcw  BiicLi  now- 
rt-day-; . 

Tlio  most  roinariv.iblo  inscription,  dcscrviiii? 
to  III!  rrprinti-d  owrry  few  year.-;,  is  tliut  over  tbe 
izrave  of  a  slave  wlio  died  just  a  rentiuy  ft;;u. 
It  Is  rt-i  follows  : 

(Jod  \t1II.<  u?  free 
Miin  Wilis  in  si  vves. 
]  w.ll  IIM  Uod  w  llM. 
(icij'.-i  W  III  bo  (JOMO. 

HKllE    riKS   THi:    IIODT   Of 

JDHN  JACK, 

a  native  uf  Afric  i,  wlio  die  I  In  Maj°cli,  ITt.i, 

i\j(i\  ab   «ii(iO. 

Tlii)ii;;li  bniii  in  u  I  :ii<l  of  slavery, 

II.'    W;i3    IlDiWI    ri'.'f. 

'I'hou-'li  liu  l.vi'H  In  a  \i.oi  of  IlbL-rty, 

Ho  lived  !i  if  iVC, 

'Ti'l  by  bis  lioiust   tim'  nulrn   liibora 

llo  ■■itr)iii' I'd  tito  smir -i,'  oi  hi. ivory, 

\V II 1011  f: ;  vi!  Ill  111  li'M  I'nv  (lc;a  ; 

Tho'  not  bir.tr  bol'oio  !;oaM,  tlir-;  u.:ii  r|  tyrant, 

';..\o  l:l:ii  bl;i  Ha   I   <  tivru'lp  uii):i. 

Ami   ?ot    bi:a    ra    u    I'luini^  «ila    Unix's, 

'I'llOllKll  II  Riavc  to  Tici» 
Ho  pra' t  J-.-il  -no.-'.'   iirlu(»3 
Wllaiuit  w  Inch  kliiK5  ::rc  but  slaves. 

T!ie  p.;il!ior  of  thi-;  unifiiU!  specimen  of  an- 
litliosi.-;  is  iniknuwn.  But  it  ttrtuinly  ilisphiys 
no  little  tall  ut;  and  proves  tlii'.t  tiie  writer  had 
tli>)ij;j:lit  deiply  upon  tliv  aii{,inaloii.s  lyt-l^tn 
whose  oulire  overtlirow  williin  a  eentury  ha 
'eoul  1  hardly  have  antiripatrd. 

Would  that  all  llie  ancient  iiraveyards  in  our 
iinaneienl  roun'ry  were  ns  cat cfully  kept,  and 
thi'.  most  notiee.ihlo  epltapii.s  renewed,  ai<  this 
la  -t  lia.A  evidently  Iieen,  on  fresh  .stone'-,  hefi-rc 
!>.  eoniiu:^  illej,llile. 


THE  GRAVIS  OF  THE  HAW- 
THOPiNES. 

-I.I.i:rV    IloI.I.OAV,  AM)   KKNSAL   GKKKN. 


/».,      ,  IIV    ANMK   s\>v\Ki:    IMIVV;.-. 

J  Iktc  .'.re  many  luvcly  nna  nolfd 
jilm-es  ill  the  quiet  town  of  L'onconl, 
Muss.,  hut  not  one  lovelier,  or  more 
univer^':llly  visited,  tlian  the  peaeeful 
ecinetei-y  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

I'eople  V.  no  were  chiUhen  in  (,'on- 
(  ord  iwenly-livc  years  airo  remember 
it  well  as  a  Iohl'  ridijc  of  low  hills  eov- 
rred  with  pines;  Avhere  violets  and 
iiiicmoius  abounded  in  the  f-prinir. 
ubcre  Mrds  airl  stjuirrels  made  merry 
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in  theii'  season,  and  where  they  them- 
selves ran  wild  Saturday  aflern<;f)ns, 
winter  ami  summer.  J-^veii  in  those 
days  there  was  a  broad  cart  road 
lhr(nii:h  it.  and  footpaths  in  every  di- 
rection, to  I'eler  Hobbins's,  to  Deacon 
Ilrown's.  to  I'.edford  and  to  (,"arlislc. 
.Vdjaeent  on  the  villai'e  side  stretched 
the  youiiLTesi  of  the  three  L'raveyards 
of  the  ancient  town.  Tlii^  irraveyard, 
directly  behind  a  Utile  white  sihoul- 
house  known  in  the  Concord  si)eech 
of  tho^e  days  ;is  "  Mix  Hunt's  school- 
hou-e."  was  then  culled  "  the  new 
i:ravc}aril."  and  wa^  the  favorite  play 

place  of  the  restless  children.  Conse- 
quently it  was  as  familiar  to  tliem,  as 
devoid  of  L'loom,  as  their  own  door- 
yard;?;  and  it  was  not  an  infreriuent 
Ihini,'  to  see  the  ■;ood-natured  old  sex- 
ton followed  into  an  open  tomb  by 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  j:;irls.  Many 
were  the  famous  visitors  who  lionored 
"Miss  Hunt's  .sehoolliousc : "  tlie 
Hoars,  and  the  llipleys,  the  Manns, 
and  the  reabodys,  and  even  ^fr.  Em- 
erson himself,  whom  the  children  un- 
derstood to  be  a  very  j^reat  man  wlio 
had  people  from  Europe  coma  to  see 
him. 

Oftentimes  while  the  children  were 
playing  in  the  graveyard  their  noisy 
sports  would  be  hushed  suddenly  by 
the  siglit  of  a  funeral  procession  slow- 
ly winding  its  silent  way  through  the 
narrow  paths  by  their  side,  and  some 
of  them  will  never  forget  when  they 
whispered  to  cac'^  other:  "  ^Martha  is 
to  be  buried  this  afternoon."  This 
Martha  they  knew  well.  It  was  not 
long  since  she  sat  on  the  beuches  they 
now  occupied;  their  older  sisters  were 
her  friends,  and  a  couple  of  nights  be- 
fore she  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
sluggish  Concord  lliver  by  isatbanicl 
Hawthorne  and  Ellery  Channing — 
drowned.  IJut  they  little  tliought  that 
tragic  death  would  live  forever  in  the 
wondrous  pages  of  The  ]Jlithc(hile  Ito- 
mance;  for,  word  for  word,  the  finding 
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f(ir_'(t  tlK'ir  sorrow. 

Numerous  arc  the  Jiotcil  -graves  of 
this  sccludttl  SI  ..'..     Samuel  Hoar,  so 
renowned  as  a  lawyer,  so  much  more 
renowned  as  a  Cliiistian  aholilionist, 
hi-  sweet  and  LMaciou-i  daUL,'hter  Kli/.a- 
heth,  who-o  presence  saved  .'  er  intrep- 
id   fallier's    life   at    fhnrle^tun,   Mrs. 
Hoar,  her  mother,  who  was  a  grand- 
dau'^'htcr  of   Iloiicr  Sherman,  Henry 
Thoreau  and  hi^i  gifted  sisters,  quaint 
old  Dr.  Dartlett,  whose  personality  is 
so  marked  that  il  is  easy  to  tell  a  book 
wriUen  hy  aiiyl-'dy  who  ever  lived  in 
Concord,  for  he  is  always  in  it  in  some 
^l,.,,,c— an<l  srores  more,   any  one  of 
whom   would  have    made    any   other 
town  in   the   ( 'ouimf'iiwcalth   faniou-. 
Tiut.  I'Vi;;- all.  l!ie  LM'ave  of  Nathaniel 
Il.iwihoihi.    i!;.iw-    hilher    wor-hipers • 

of  ■_'(  i;!r.-  aiiil  lovrr-^of^  noud  hr>i)k-^ 

Sleein-  Hollow  was  well  known  to 
him,  and  was  his  favorite  walk  when 
he  lived  in  the  "  (lid  Manse  ''  between 
1S4:',  and  l^l'I.     He  liad  only  to  cross 
the  hiu'hway  opj.osite  the  Mtinse  gates, 
vtrike  into  the  woods,  and  thus  down 
to  the  poslotliee  or  Mr.  Emerson's,  so 
no   ti'^ure  was   more   familiar  to   the 
-roinpinu'  eliildrrn  than  his  t^Ul,  broad- 
^houMered,  haiid-ome  one.     His  face; 
tluv  could  not  oftensce,  as  he  usually  ' 
looked  down  while  he  walked,  and  of- 
ten it  was  nui tiled  in  a  heavy  cloak, 
luit  all  were  sure  it  was  very  liand- 
-ome  likewise,  for  was  he  ivot   the  au- 
thor of  (irandfather's  Chair! 

His  hair  was  very  noticeable  as  it 
huui:  in  Vdack  u'leaming  masses  round 
tlu-  averted  face;  and  one  of  those 
children  had  for  years  no  otlicr  ideal 
of  the  Prince  who  woke  the  Sleeping 
IJeauty  than  Mr.  Hawth«)rne.  After 
he  run)!.-  bat:k  to  Concord  from  I.etiox, 
and  bought  the  "Wayside"  he  still 
frununted  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  more 
ilian  ever  after  he  returned  from  the 
l..ti_'  sijonrn  in  Europe,  which 
1>1.  :i.hed  h\<  raven  hair  io  snowy 
V,  l.iu-.  So  wheti  they  bron^jht  all  that 
w;!s  morial  of  bini  from  riymoulh,  in 
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isci.  they  well  knew  where  he  would 

l.ebiid. 

They  made  his  irrave  on  the  highest 
[loint  of  a  L'cntly  swelling  ridge,  neat 
to  manv  whom  he  cared  f(U'  in  life, 
hut  siiiVkiently  remote  to  allow  the 
feelin<;  of  freedom  and  isolation  he  so 
greatly  prized.  The  lot.  in  which  is 
no  other  grave,  is  large,  but  long  rath- 
er than  wide,  while  even  the  width  it 
does  possess  is  not  uniform,  and  is  ab- 
solutely in  a  slate  of  nature.  It  i^ 
covered  with  sluut  grass,  vines  and 
dwarf  shrubs,  ami  on  its  front  is  the 
low  while  slone  no  bigircr  than  the, 
fool-stone  of  its  more  ambiiious  ueigh- 
I>or.  who-e  black  letters  say  only 
•'  Hawthorne.'' 

Looking  at  it,  you  feci  there  is  but 
one  in  Atnerica  worthy  to  lie  lieside 
il>  oerupant.  oulv  one  whose  genius 
to    conceive,  and    power    to    jiorlra}- 
npial  his.     And  \ou  kmnv  that  to  this 
very  slee[iinir  place  loving  hands  will! 
some  day— (iod  grant  that  it  be   not 
s,>on — brinir  that  one;  and  as  the  Lake 
District  of    Mngland  is   a  shrine    be- 
cause of  AVordsworth  and  Soulhcy.  so 
Sleejiy   Hollow   will   be   rega?ded   by 
succeeding    genciations,    because    of 
Hawthorne  and  Kmerson. 

Mrs.   Hawiliorne,   wliose    devotion 
to,  and  sympathy  wiilijlicr  gifted  hus- 
Mtand    are    everywhere    known,    lias 
1  found  a  far  different  grave.    Dvinir  in 
i London,   she   was    l)uried   iu   Kensal 
Uirecn,  the  plea-^antcst  of  all  the  out- 
l\ing  cemeteriis.     About  three  miles 
to  the  noMhwesi  ,,f  iJ^.  eiiy,  an  omni- 
luis  taken  on  Oxford  Mreet  will  leaver 
Vrrual  the  S'ltes  of  the  crowded  bury- 
ing   ground.     Histoad    oC    the    holy 
qu]et,'^tlie  almost  heavenly  solitude,  of 
Sleejiy  Hollow,  you   have  all  around 
vou  the  hum  of  business  which  comes 
from  the  necessary  care  of  sut^i  a  city 
of  the  dead.     H  is  said  there  are  sev- 
enty thousand  graves  here,  and  so  one 
must  stop  at  the  gate,  and  consult  the 
map  and  plan  of  the  ground,  if  a  par- 
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pallis,  tluit  only  after  niauy  mistakes 
do  you  lind  that  for  Avbich  you  are 
lookiu-:.  Just  a  little  below  the  sum* 
mil  of  the  hill,  in  a  suuny  sjiot  sloplnj; 
towards  London,  is  the  little  green  plot 
you  have  come  so  long  a  distance  to 
see. 

All  about  the  grave  is  a  low  stone 
curbing,  at  its  foot  a  small  scroll,  and 
at  the  head  a  very  modest  stone  on 
which  you  read  •'  So))hia,  wife  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne." 

"When  I  visited  it  first  the  grave  was 
so  covered  with  snowdrops  that  there 
was  no  room  for  the  bunch  of  llowers 
which,  as  her  country-woman,  I  would 
fain  liave  placed  there.  The  next 
time,  fragrant  hyacinths  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  frail,  brief-lived  snow- 
drops, and  a  beautiful  wrcatli  of  white 
ii)irnor(dlts  encircled  the  foot-stone. 
^^he  keci)s  illustrious  company  in  that 
distant  burying  place.  Tom  Hood  is 
close  at  hand.  Allan  Cunningham,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  Sidney  Smith  and 
Thackeray  not  far  oil.  while  her  own 
countryman  >ri)lley  is  a  near  neigh- 
bor. It  pleased  me  well  that  she,  so 
rarely  gifted  herself,  so  rarely  blest  in 
'the  genius  of  husband  and  children, 
should  take  her  long  rest  thus  encom- 
passed bv  the  great  of  literature,  ])ut 
more  distinctly  than  I  saw  their  head- 
stones, I  always  saw  clo-cst  hers,  that 
low  mound  on  the  liidge  Path  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  where  was  no  need  to 
write  any  other  word  than  "  Haw- 
thorne." 

An'.Io>'''r,  .V's.x-. 


THE    MINUTE    MAN. 

'n(i-'  J-  / i i ' ^\ •-, — * 

nAWTMWRypM  OLD  HOME  ^T  VOKCORU. 

>       .    .  MASS.  I   .7  ./ 

RcikilnfKceiifes  of  Revolatlonary  Day» 
"Where  «hc  ii'irat  Battle  W 
Fongltt* 

fCorrespondenoc  of   the    Chlcft'^o    Inter-Occai 

I   drove   by    the    •'OUl   Manse"    this    mornin  • 
and  it  never  seemed  so  Iteautilul  before.    Some- 
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thini;  in  the  Autnma  8un)i);ht,  which,  though  it 
r.hinc  ever  so  hricbtly,  tiaH  a  putboo,  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  tender  Badness  Inevitably  as- 
Bocintcd  with  that  old  house.  The  woodbine 
mound  the  front  door  was  dead;  the  leaves  had 
ifiiicn  from  the  trees,  and  t'ie  walls  of  the  Manse, 
lur  irom  making  a  cheery  background,  were  as 
gray  and  barren  as  the  branches  themselves. 

jrST  AH   HAWTHOIINB  F01INI>  IT, 

Just  as  be  Icit  It,  we  And  It  and  leave  it  to-day. 
The  hiiiKcs  of  the  gate  are  still  rusty;  the  ash 
trees  are  apparently  no  whit  nearer  dying;  that 
dreaded  coal  of  paint  has  never  been  put  on.  The 
sole  addition  to  it  is  the  most  precious  that  could 
be,  though  he  would  be  the  last  to  acknowledge 
it— his  memory. 

Jt  Is  a  gray,  parabrel-roofcd,  big  honse,  standing 
tjack  from  the  road,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  ap« 
proacha()lo  by  an  ash  tree  avcnac.  Long  before 
Hawthorne  gathered  the  mosses  so  tenderly  from 
Its  walls  other  great  men  had  lived  in  It,  Us  qri- 
ginol  owner,  1  think,  was  the  Rev.  William  FJmer- 
Ron  (Ralph  Waldo's  grandfatncr),  who  saw  from 
his  Hiudy  windows  the  militia  ami  the  red  coats 
meet  on  the  spot  where  the  monument  stands  to- 
day. Us  ncict  owner  was  I'arson  Ripley,  of  Con- 
cord. Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  grandfather.  The 
north  wjndowH  of  the  mar.-e  overlook  the  battle 
held  ;  in  laot  the  buttle  was  fought  on  this  good  old 
pastor's  estate,  a  ciroumHiancc  of  wliich  he  was 
pnrd()nat)ty  proud.  Whenever  he  had  a  visitor 
his  hired  hand  was  Instructed  to  rap  at  the  library 
door  and  ask  where  the  horses  should  he  put, 
whereupon  the  parson  would  reply  with  noncha- 
lance :— 

"In  the  batilefleld,  Nicoderaus,  in  the  bati:e- 
flcui.'' 

Of  court-c  that  never  failed  to  arouse  thcgacst's 
rnrloHily.  t^ucstions  followed,  and  the  host  had 
the  Innocent  pie-i^urc  of  exhibUiug  his  nistnric 
acres.  I'arson  Ripley  was  the  Idol  of  his  parish- 
loners,  among  whom  he  lived  for  forty  years.  He 
preserved  the  dress  and  notions  of  hH  generatioo 
to  the  cud.  He  was  a  handsome,  majestic  old  man, 
whom  every  one  admired  and  respected. 

His  young  stcpHon  ho  never  quite  understood; 
he  looked  at  his  philosophies  and  creeds  askant, 
feeling  very  much  as  old  I'eter  ilrooks  did  when 
he  heard  Emerson  lecture— "it  might  be  all  very 
line.  If  any  one  could  tell  what  It  was  about." 
Emerson  lived  in  the  man^e  for  several  years  after 
his  fame  da^^ned,  and  in  the  same  little  study, 
overlooking  the  baitlefleld,  he  wroto  "Nature" 
and  b^omc  oth^r  of  his  early  essays.  It  secma 
as  11  learning  lurked  in  tooso  dusty  corners  and 
dim,  low-Hiudded  rooms— as  if  the  sunlight 
creeping  in  ihiou^'h  diamoml  panes  brought 
other  Ughv  than  its  own.  One  of  the  great  people 
on  wtioai  tliiii  light  was  shed  was  a  woniaii. 
d!iugutei-in-liiw  ol  the  uraclons  old  parson.  Not 
go  miuli  has  heeu  heard  ol  her  us  ol  the  manie's 
other  doiH/cus,  lor  siu;  worked  more  in  the  by- 
way^ ih;iii  the  high  roniH  ol  the  world ;  i)ul  her 
iiKMiiory  iiulurca.  :Iii  \\vv  wore  joined  tli««  ilui'-t 
guts  ul  lieurt  ami  head.  Ilei' miud  was  rcmark- 
i.blc  lot  It-  coii>|';i>-:J.  cicaiiit'HS  aiMl  hriilianrv.  The 
wise  came  to  lor  lur  lutihur  kiiowl^'dgo;  students 
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ptctnrc?,  tfnnkH,  the  Inraber  ot  fonr,  jrftieraUons. 
There  1"  a  ghost  in  the  hunily,  of  •onrae;  a  ghost 
uad  tt  Coiley  are  indlHpensuble  to  true  poiuillty. 
The  niuuao  Rhost  Is  not  a  boisterous,  com- 
monplftce  spirit  who  could  be  csplalnfri 
awaf  Into  aoA  tmog  ho  low  as  rats,  but,  as  iniRhi 
be  expectfd,  a  gentle,  /eroinlno  thlnff,  triilllng 
her  phantom  drnperies  down  t  l»c  dusty  tf arret  stHirfi 
nt  uiiiJulgUt  to  an  old  bookcnpe  in  the  rpcoiwI 
story,  whence  bUc  carries  offa  volume  oi  seimona 
bow  and  then  to  her  bi'ilng  place,  vr  renirm  it. 
sonintUnes  siiihlnp  and  weeping  ort  If  the  orthodox 
view  cl  the  hercait^r  wo»  not  comroritn?.  Xh(i 
rooms  arc  pretty  much  ea^  thty  orlRtnnily  stnod— 
low  celllQged,  oaken  panelled,  or  covered  with  t^ie 
quaintest  of  wall  papers,  ai^alnst  which  some 
Kuropean  palntlnas,  far  older  than  itio  oldent 
beam  there,  hanff  In  happy  harmony.  Iih  prcfiont 
occupants  are  the  daugaters  of  Tatiion  Ulplev. 
'Ihe  son  ol  one  of  tlicoc  laules  was  stroke  oar  in 
the  internatlonul  boat  race  between  Harvard  and 
'  Oxlord.    •. 

There  IS  to  be  a  bay  '■  ^ndow  added  to  the  manse, 
a  gay,  tln-roofod  sunnj  buy  window  I  It  is  looked 
npon  as  a  civic  calamity  hy  the  Concord  people, 
though  they  admit  that  the  inmiticd  should  uot 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  comfort  to  sentiment. 

Tac  Concord  Hlver  dawdles  alonir— it  never  was 
known  even  to  walk— at  tiie  foot  of  tho  niaoso 
gatden.  And  directly  next  to  the  manse  is  tho 
monument  erected  on  tho  spot  where  the  flrsi 
111  itish  .sobtler  lell.  Another,  and  a  fur  more  boau- 
-tUul  memorial,  will  be  dedicated  the  inih  of  noxt 
April,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  batile,  on 
tne  spot  where  the  Americans  iclL 

The  old  monument  was  erected  by  the  town  and 
State  In  1830.  and  has  something  on  u  about 
••British  aggret^Hlon."  which  amuwed  "Tom  Drown" 
Hughes  mightily.  It  was  rather  a  oig  word  he 
thought  for  a  suiiordlnato  colony  to  use.  Close  to 
the  shaft  Itself,  under  a  pine  tree,  is  a  little  rounu 
stoue  that  looks  as  much  IlKc  a  cobldo  stone  an 
anything  else,  which  marks  the  grare  of  the  three 
Englishmen.  The  story  Hawthorne  attributes  to 
Lowell  of  one  of  these  men  being  IcIUed  with  an 
axe  tjv  a  boy  Is  robbed  of  some  of  Us  cruelty  tn  a 
later  legend  told  In  rhyme  by  Mis-?  Hudson,  of 
Concord.  1  think  It  would  be  wiser  to  forget  than 
to  record  the  fact,  but  she  makes  tho  best  or  lu 

Lexington  and  Concord  have  fought  as  bitterly 
with  each  other  over  tne  honor  of  precedence  aa 
over  they  old  with  the  firitish.  They  have  both 
erected  ooxlerously-luscrloed  raonumcnts,  which 
may  well  perplex  the  wouid-ije  impartial  tourist. 
Concord's  strongest  claim  was  that  In  her  pre- 
cincl«  the  first  resistance  was  made  to  "Britlsti 
aggression,"  while  tne  Lexington  men  ran. 
Vartotifl  ciforts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  ttie 
antagonists,  and  one  was  a  l^ahqnet.  t>r  wihch  all 
sides  pHrtook.  Ex-Attoruey  General  Hoar,  now 
member  oi  Congress  troiu  the  Middlesex  district 
and  ft  resident  ol  Concord,  made  a  very  brlffiit 
little  speech  on  the  occasion,  wittv,  as  all  his 
eflorts  are,  but  a  inlle  Ulnaiured  to  poor 
Lexington,  which  wns  made  by  delicate 
allnsion  to  her  Inlerlorlty.  An  honest  old  Acton 
farmer  answered  the  Judge's  speech,  and  said  he 
lully  ajrrcea  In  awarding  the  honor  to  the 
soil  where  the  Americans  had  dared  to  return  fir* 
and  he  would  now  nropose  a  toast  which  he  was 
sure  .Tndge  Hoar  would  Indorse.  .So  the  Jndire 
arose  Hmlllngly  and  flattered  at  tne  ready  acceut. 
Buce  01  hlR  claim.  Every  glass  was  aiicd  cvorv 
m.Tn  on  fits  feet;  then  the  Acton  farmer  said-  - 
••f ho  flr.<t  battle  of  the  Revolution:  Conc-ird  fur- 
nished the  ground  and  Acton  tne  men  i"  How  tho 
thMes  were  lurned.  How  Lexington  cheore  I 
Acton  tells  the  story  over  and  over  aUin  s,,; 
never  tires  or  telllnff  it.  What  could  bo  better 
than  to  carry  off  the  lion's  share  from  umicr  the 
Teryeyesofso  wary  a  guardian  as  Judge  Ho"  r 
Catching  a  weasel  asleep  is  nothinjr  to  it. 

Ilrllllant  ns  the  shait  was,  It  has  not  slain  lh«  oi<» 
fenu.  Its  latest  manliestatlon  Is  Lcxlntfton'«  ,» 
lusal  to  unite  wltd  Concord  in  6ej£S  n,«  It 
proachinsr  centennial.  ^luuug  me  ap. 
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1hi'  new  monnmenl  will  be   due   to  the  gonor 
osllv  of  a  Concord  citizen,  who  left  a  legacy  lor 
the  "purpose.    His  oiduion  was  t  hat  the  other  made 
the  Hritlsh  more  prominent  than  the  Amcricuns. 
The  site  ol  tho  new  montiinent  wi  ;  he  directly  op- 
posite the  old  one,  on  the  other  side  ol  the  narrow 
river,  exactly  where  the  Americans  stood.    Th" 
bridge  which  u.iiied  tho  toes  has  sinoo  crumbled 
awav,  and  a  pretty  rnsllc  on«  built,  on  the  old 
abutments  will  replace  u.    Tho  new  mouument  is 
to  be  a  base  of  irrutdto,  surmounted  by  the  siatne, 
heroic  size,  of  a  "Minute  Mnn."     11  feprpsents  a 
lariner  who.  startled  at  his  work  by  the  sound  ol 
firing,  has  pnshpd  aMKie  his  plonjrii  and  grasped 
his  trun.    it  Is  a  noble  flgnre— there  la  no  dramatic 
bravado  ii'ioiit  It— It  IS  not   tho  man  posing  as  ai 
hero  might,  but  a  hero  nctlntrns  a  man  should,  j 
From  the  handsome,   resoliiiu   tace   to  the  firm- 1 
treading  foot  ttierc  Is  purpose  and  power  In  every  I 
leutnre  and  limb.  | 

Its  artist.  Daniel  C.  French,  Is  a  Concord  boy, 
not  twomy-flve  vet,  who,  cx-.'ptipg  a  few  montns 
wltb  .1.  ().  A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  god  Dr. 
MtmmiT.  of  Itostfi.  is  sell-tauput  m  his  iirr. 
He  iH  iiio  erauflKon  of  Chief  histlco  JliciiiUd- 
^-oii.  01  \rw  nniiiitj>lilre.  and  was  hiinsoK 
'oiii  III  I  hilt  M;iic.  lliH  Is  Ills  first  iinporluni 
Work.  Jho  liyiou  ariisn  pri'.lsiMl  li.  gcneroii'-lv, 
UMil  Hall*  iiim  I'Tvvii-t,  rr  llorfr.c-.  pr  iiioninod  |r 
in^inlri'bl'^.  Iii'i'  tMi,  s<i  iimi-li  did  the  work  iiitcri'Kt; 
ilic  initrr  ;'eni'cr,inn  iti  flio  wor,- er  Miat  .Mr. 
I'rcncii  1  us  >^iii!<-d  lor  I'lorcncc.  at  -Mr.  Towors'  In- 
viiatiofi    lo  'if.'e'id  a  \<-m  in  Ins  smdlo  thern. 

The  miuor  iK'^'ii-^  oi    tiic  statue   are  irutlrcly 

inlthinl.  The  garments  ana  Implements  are  copies 
01  those  worn  in  ♦be  Concord  light.  The  statue  Is 
to  be  casr  in  bronze,  which  the  goveriiniont  ap- 
propriately prcjeii  tod  in  the  shape  or  condemned 
cannon.  This  was  dune  at  Judge  Hoar's  iustancu, 
lor  wuich  Mn  name,  biaeoncd  In  ail  the  colors  or 
the  rainbow.  Is  hung  in  the  Public  Library.  The 
siatne  Is  Uow  at  the  Ames  Foundry,  at  Cdlcooee, 
Maps.  Ilalpn  Wiildo  Emerson  is  to  write  tne  In- 
scription and  deliver  the  address.  Healdes  hiin 
Kucli  Rentlomon  as  F.  H.  Sanborn,  Judge  Hoar.  W. 
W.  W  hiPidom,  Frederic  Hndson  ami  others  ci 
Incjil  leputatlon  are  associated  In  the  enterprise. 
The  Importance  ot  the  conimpnioration  and  tne 
funic  or  ihe  coiuraenioriilois  will  make  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Kevo- 
lutlou  a  truly  memorable  occ.islou. 
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BMAN  XT  concord. 


Hn  V^lHitfl  tliidee  Hoar  rdiI  Lnnkn  About  the 
Hisiorio  Place— His  Reception  and  .Siieech. 

General  Vf.  T.  Sherman  left  Bo^ton  on  the  S.I5 train, 
HCfletday  mornlne,  to  pa.v  a  ehort  visit  to  Concord,  i 
by  Invitaiiou  (d  tne  Hon.  E.  Uo<kw(  o  1  Hoar,  (or  tho  i 
purpof.0  ot  viewing  tho  hbtoric  locallll.  n  In  that  town. 
The  Concord  Artillery.  Ftrib  KcBtineiil,  forty  men, 
Captain  W.  V.  How.  with  tho  American  Hand  ot 
Boston,  and  a  liirge  gathering  of  citizen*.  Including 
tbe  Centennial  Committee  of  thirty,  nwallcd  tho  ar- 
rival. Judge  Jioar  met  Ibe  (iencral  at  tlie  car  door, 
and.  after  fbaking  bands  with  him,  conducted 
bini  to  tiie  station,  where  they  waited  a  few  nnnutcs. 
The  Band  played  "Halt  to  the  Cblef,"  and 
the  citizens  cheered  heartily.  The  General  entered 
a  carriage  with  fJudge  Hoar,  the  military  formed  as 
cicort,  and  members  of  the  Centennial  Committee 
and  about  300  citizens  formed  In  line,  having  taken 
carriages  behind  Ueuerat  .Sherman's,  and  the  column 
marched  ofl  to  the  tune  ot  "Marching  through 
Georgia." 
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to  be  n  virtue,  nnd  tbnt  even  Kiigland,  proud  Vlne- 
\auA.goo<\  old  Kngbtid  in  Itiofo  (liiyn,  iiiuRt  be  tnlil 
to  »f()(>.  And  lure  In  tbe  epot  wlicrc  »hc  first  lt;iiriie(l 
the  lecpon  wblcli  sbc  rccoKiii/.cs,  today.  I  feel  like 
nio«t  of  you  Iiere  tbo  power  of  thlH  Hist  which  whh 
bcnrd  tbe  fvorld  over,  and  never  will  ceaRe  to  be 
lieatd.  Every  one  of  you  who  lives"  here  must 
feci  tbe  Inriilriition  of  the  tbougbtn  of  It  nod 
llH  eonfequeiiren,  which  are  hardly  yet  bo- 
gun.  At  that  time  thin  wn<t  nItnoKt  a 
troniiei  Conccird.  How  In  If  now?  YnH  can  navel 
10  ()icRon  or  Houthcrn  California,  over  3000  lulleo, 
and  every  where  tbcy  wl  II  show  to  you  this  llltlo  wjii- 
tf  nee.  ho" Pimple  and  erand,  by  wfiif  h  ko  many  uro 
ini«pired  with  iialriolTpm.  Therefore,  all  honor  to 
bini  who  rfolvcd  to  ct«nd  it  no  loiiBcr,  and  to  t4ie 
Bood  and  true  nun  who  eaihered  here  imrl  salcl,  "  We 
will  f^tan<l  by  yon."  Snixll  In  number  tbnuKb  tbev 
were,  that  rep<il'  ■•  changed  the  lives  of  the  thnngiuulH 
then.  Ibc  linndrcil.s  of  tboti^andi*  liow,  and  tbe  inItU 
ions  toiome.  I  believe  that  every  luan  within  the 
fonrul  of  my  voire  Is  as  true  to  the  prlncl|»lcR  nf 
patriotism  ,18  man  can  be,  and  you  have  a  rl;;ht  tu  be, 

for  all  drink  inspiration  from  N'cw  KnglnnJ.  aivl 
New  Enjjiand  from  the  spot  whereon  we  atand.  I 
thank  you. 

(Jetieral  Sherman's  remarka  were  received  witU 
liearty  cheerp.  At  Its  conclusion  the  carriages  weni 
acflin  taken,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  rthidence  tf 
Judge  Hoar  on  Main  street. 
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WXDNESDAY  MORNING.  JULY  28. 


BOSTON     AND    VICINITX. 


E»«EX      IN^MTITUTK. 


FIcia  Day  nt  Concord. 


The  H'sex  Insitltute  held  tholr  thlnl  VMA  Diy  for 
tliist  season  at  Concord,  Ma«i.,  yeiterdiiy.  Tin  ilate 
orit-lnnllv  a**igned  wuS  Friday,  the  2Jd  Inst.,  hut  an 
that  day  provcxl  rainy  and  .'.Isaarecahle  the  cxcur.^ioj 
wits  pditponed  until  yc«terday.  The  second  attempt  j 
oiK-iied  fll-icoLraBlugly,  the  train  on  which  the  party ; 
left  Sal«ni  arriving  lu  Boston  ne  irly  three-quarters  of, 
an  hour  Itehiud  time,  and  twenty  minutes  after  th3 
regular  train  for  Concord,  on  which  thcv  were  to  go, 
It.irt  U  ft  the  Fltcblmrg  pfalion.  A  special  train  wa-* 
I  rovideil,  however,  upon  their  arrival,  and  they  left 
at  1  alf -past  eleven  direct  for  Concord,  rcachln;r  that 
town  about  half-past  twelve.  Tlie  piirty  in  the  train 
nnnibered  alwut  209.  As  soon  a^i  they  leached  €oj-i 
cord  Ihev  divided  into  small  partie;*,  and  went  ln[ 
"lifTenitt  directions,  aorae  examining  the  Town  M- 
brary,  some  visiting  the  battle-Held,  some  exploring  i 
the  wootl5,  and  »ouie  the  Concord  river. 

Al  lialf-pa^t  two  the  varions  parties  came  tojfctlier 
a;  nin  at  the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian  church,  from 
wlilch  they  proceedetl  to  tbe  Town  Hall.  The  hall 
was  Tcry  well  filled,  a  considerable  number  of  Con 
coni  people  taklitg  the  occasion  to  refresh  themselves 
!>lightly  in  their  knowlcilgc  of  natural  history. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  PresWcut  of  the  Institute, 
«»Kupied  the  chair,  and  In  opening  the  meeting  briefly 
€xire»s?rtMs  gtatiflcation  at  the  welcome  the  Insli- 
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tnle  i-ml  received  at  the  hands  of  111?  people  of  Con- 
iprd. 

jrnoF.  iioAn 

(•f  Concord  snid  lie  felt  ho  e.xprosicd  ihc  fccllujt  of  t!ie 
l>eo|  lo  of  Ihe  town  when  ho  said  lie  was  very  glml  to 
see  Ihem.  H<»  olluded  to  their  researches  on  and 
around  llie  river,  and  to  Hawihorno's  declaration  that 
if  was  the  only  river  ho  ever  knew  that  was  too  inxy. 
to  keep  It'flf  clean.  HU  father,  tlie  Jmlge  said)  had 
a  tliflerent  Idea.  He  thought  lliat  the  river  hated  to 
kave  Concord  I 

In  Illustration  of  the  tgnoranoo  of  many  poopK^  on  i 
t-ubjecis  of  natural  history,  ho  told  the  story  of  the 
Kngllsh  rnllroad  gtitml  who  objected  to  allowing  a 
lady  to  carry  a  pet  rabbit  In  the  passenger  car,  while  a 
;  entleman  was  allowed  to  curry  a  tortol:«o,  oq  the ! 
aiouml  tlutt  "cats  Is  dog*,  and  rabbits  Is  dogs,  and 
II  nst  go  ill  the  l>aggage  van,  but  tolrtolscs  Is  insects!" 
He  coiiclmled  as  he  t)egan,  by  saving  tint  he  was  glid 
to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  Concor.l. 
rnoF.  MoftSK  I 

Wh-"  called  upon  to  tell  whai  he  had  found  in  his  ex-j 
plotatlonsof  the  river.  Ho  ^uld  ho  ha^i  found  plenty 
nf  heat,  but  vei7  little  else,  as  he  had  hail  hut  very 
little  time  to  examine  any  part  of  It  clo'oly.  Ho  had 
lH!en  thlnUlng  what  ho  should  take  for  a  subject,  and 
Judge  Hoar's  story  of  the  tortoise  had  suggested  the 
suliject  of  turtles.  It  was  a^itonUhing  to  an  Eiigllsli- 
luiui  to  s'o  the  great  number  of  turtles  In  this  country. 
In  Eiighnd  they  are  very  rare. 

l*rot.  Alor.-'e  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  similarity 
lielween  the  embryos  of  turtles  and  those  nf  bh\Ls. 
Now  Iwu  tauiillcs  of  vertebrates  seemed  to  be  more 
wj'lel,'  di'*^iuiilar  In  their  development,  yet  there  w  is 
•  simihirity  almost  amounting  to  Idtntlty  In  their 
©mbiyoiik'  forms.  Ho  illuslratud  thl«  fact  and  the 
gradual  elisiitpeH  which  re.>ult  In  tbo  difforoiice  bc- 
iweeii  lliein  when  they  emerge  froui  the  egg  by  draw- 
ings on  the  black  board,  and  briefly  alluded  to  th: 
poiiifs  of  ..In.llfliUy  which  are  evident  to^i  naturalist. 
To  iurtr.et  Illustrate  tills  slmilnrity  Im  described  « 
fo.-.^il  skthlon  found  In  Germany,  which eomblucd  flit? 
wiiif.^  I11..I  t;alhrr9  of  the  bird  with  the  vertebral  de- 
veh>pmeiit  uud  te^th  of  the  reptile.  In  closing,  ho 
alluded  wHU  great  respect  and  admiration  lo  the 
lalioiv  01  iboreau  in  Concord,  to  which  Ihc  naluralisl^ 
of  llie  vlcliiliy  owe  so  much. 

rnoF.  Pt'TMAM 
Told  or  111-  \lslt  to  the  shell  heap  on  the  river  from 
whlchTlioieau  m.ade  Lis  eoUec'tloii  of  Indian  relics 
He  bad  loniid  little  except  alwut  a  dozen  urrow-heads 
which  h  ol  iK-en  picked  up  on  Clam  Hill.  These  ho 
exliiblt.-d,  saying  that  several  of  them  were  evidently 
»|"''*J  "'-tt  use.l  for  ki.lvcs  rather  than  nrrov  or  spear^ 
luai'.-i.  l\c  alluded  to  tho  ro-*earc!ics  of  Prof.  \Vymiii 
nUii);i  tiie  New  ICnglaiul  coa-if,  mid  osi)eei;illy  ain-ju;; 
iJii  -lull  iiL'jps  of  Florida. 

OTllEIl  S>I'KAKi:l{H. 

St<  V,  i;.  ('.  Hoiks  of  Salem  descrilKvl  brielly,  no 
wlii;  be  I:jI  lound  in  the  river,  but  what  probably 
eoiilil  be  iDiiJid  there  by  microscopic  rcscurcli. 

IU-.V.  Mr.  I{ey nobis  of  the  First  Church  also  spoke 
l>ri<  fly  o)  the  featorea  of  historic  tl  interest  in  the 
tov.n.  At  half-past  five  the  meeting  broke  U)»,  the 
party  iMoceeding  to  the  station  of  the  Lowell  road 
will  re  ilu\  took  the  cars  for  home. 
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Concord  on  Tut'8<l-«y.  hnvinf;  h(>i'n  |.()yi|H)niMl 
from  Friri;iy  on  ncciinL  '  f  «li«  min  M<»rn 
thsn  two  hiindrt'il  nnd  tiiiy  jutsojh  ntundcil 
from  this  vicinity,  liw?  »in\isu;illy  larf,'y  num- 
ber, esigcr  to  proceed  to  siicli  iin  tin  wonted 
disiRnc<?.  evincing  n  lively  eonlinuunce  o7 
the  pfttriotic  interest  in  the  hi»tori(^  old  town 
infpire<I  by  tlie  events  of  tlie  I9lh  of  April, 
1775,  und  freshly  awakened  by  the  coin- 
memmorHtion  of  the  present  }cnr. 

An  unfortunate  delay  in  the  lurival  of  the 
IVingor  train  diminished  even  tlie  limited 
time  of  thu  stay  nt  Concord,  bnt  ilie  misfor- 
tune was  jiartially  remedied  by  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  Fitchburg  R.  11.  mana^ersin  fur- 
nishinfi  a  KiKJcial  train  to  the  excursionisls 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  llosluu. 

On  reaching;  Concord  the  company  rendtz- 
Toused  lit  theele;:;ant  and  unicjuo  Public  Li- 
brary building,  the  noble  gift  to  i\w  town 
from  Mr.  William  Munroe.  who  still  resides 
in  C.  Tin's  pUce  witl)  \ln  collections  !;<  wor- 
thy of  a  more  tl.orongh  examination  than 
the  party  were  enabled  to  bestow  ujxin  it. 
Hero  may  bo  seen  lino  busts  of  Plato,  Aji.-u- 
siz,  KmersoB.  Mann,  Hawthorne,  IJrown, 
Munroe,  as  well  as  several  valuable;  hisloti- 
eal  reli'js.  One  »lcove  is  d(ivoltMl  to  the 
printed  works  of  Concord  authors  from  tlie 
settlement  of  the  town  to  the  prcuent  time. 
Put,  attractive  as  ia  the  Library,  wo  muntnot 
linger  here. 

From  this  point  the  company  proceeded  in 
groups  to  visit  the  various  memorable  places 
and  "lions"  of  this  delightful  old  town. 
The  citizens  generally  seeniei!  to  have  put 
Ht  the  di5piwil  of  tlie  visUor,>«  all  their  pri- 
VHte  vehicle.^,  nnd  themselves  acted  as 
guides  and  expositors.  There  was  an  t»iit- 
pouring  of  genial  hospitality,  from  liisl  u. 
lust,  as  rare  as  it  was  unexpected.  l»ut  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  Conc(,nl  people. 
Gentlemen  of  the  highest  repni.-.iion  in  Stair 
atfrtin  and  in  literature  devottid  themselveH 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  strangers  with 
an  impartiality,  e.-irnestnes.s,  cordiality,  and 
assiduity  which  it  was  refreshing  to  wiincH.-', 
and  town  ollicers  und  ciLiz<ii.s  alike  united 
to  make  the  visit  agreeable. 
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Wo  slinll   not  undertake  to  catalogue  the 

emorahle  exj>erienco9  in    Concord.    The 

ret  objective  point,  of  course,  wis  the  old 

brth  Bridge,  with  its  impressive  surround- 

gs,  but  wo   will   not  repeat  the   story  so 

en  rehearsed  within  the  last  fow    months. 

he  newly  erected   statue  of    the  Minute 

an,  designed   by   Daniel  French,  a  young 

Doncord  artist,   now  in   Italy,   in   pjiwers's 

tudio,  excited  universal  admiration,  and   is 

tally  one  of  the  fi  nest  works  of  the  kind  in 

he  country.     An  enchancenmt  of  tlie  ple.is- 

pre  of  those  who  were  examining  this  sacred 

Ijiot,   and   who  could  not  help  recalling  the 

oh  repeated  stanza — 

By  tbe  rude  bndpe  that  arcbed  the  flood, 
Tlicir  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurkd, 

Here  once  the  embattled  larnn'rH  stooil. 
And  6red  the  shot  heard  round  the  world— 

'as  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  autlun' of 
ie  immortal  poem  of  which  this  verso  forms 
part. 

^  Among  the   places   Inlorestmg  to  Salem 
eople  because  of   their   connection    with 
leir  townsman,   Hawthorne,   was  the  Old 
lanso,  which  is  iu  the  near  vicinity    of  the 
fforth   Bridge.     Here    Hawthorne    resided 
or  several  years.     Now,  as  ho  described    it 
ong  ago.   I)etween   two  tall   gate-posts  of 
ough-hown  stone,  wo  behold  the  grey  front 
f  the  old  parsoncgo,  terminating  the   vista 
f  an  avenue  of   black   ash   trees.     It   wua 
uilt  by  the  grandfather  of   R^lph   Waldo 
merson,   and   its    last    inhabitant    btfor/i 
lawthorno    occupied   it  was  ilio  venerable 
arson  Ripley,  who  nad  died  about  atwelve- 
onth  before.     It  was  from  Ihe  study   win- 
ow  facing  the    river  that    the  clergyman, 
bo  then  dwelt  in  the  Manse,  stood    watch- 
ng  the   outbreak  of   a    long    and    deadly 
struggle  btitween  two  nations;    he  saw   the 
Irregular  array  of  his    parishioners  on   the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  and   the  glittering 
ine  of  the  British  on  the    hither   bank ;    he 
waited,  in  an  agony  of  susiw-nse,   l\\>'.   rat- 
io of  the   musketry.     It  came— and   there 
needed  but  u  gentle  wind  to  sweep  the   bat- 
tle smoke  around   this  quiet  house.     HaW- 
thoi  no  says  that  the  Old    Manse   h.u!    never 
been  profaned  by  a  lay  ()cciij)ant.  until    that 
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forth  his  **Mv>9SPS  from  jin  Old  Mnrise,''  wUh 
tho  declnrutiun: 

••For  mjHtflf  Iho  honk  will  iilwnyd  rotfthi 
one  clmnu,  «s  r«'niin(lint);  mo  of  Ihe  river, 
wiih  il3  (luli},'htful  8<)liiml«>n,  and  of  tho 
ftV(imu«,  the  yunloii  und  the  orfh;ir(i,  and 
».8|H'oiallv  ihw  (Iciir  Old  Miinno,  with  th(( 
little  Htud;  on  itH  wostot'ii  nldo.  and  tlio 
sunHhInH  gllnitnerinf;  thruugh  the  willow 
branches,  whilu  I  wrote/* 

The  Old  Manao  is  nuw  tho  renidenco  of 
Judge  liipley. 

We  niUHt  puss  over  the  visits  to  other  pla- 
ces connected  with  the  memory  of  Haw- 
thorne— his  later  residonct*,  his  walls  on  th« 
Ridge  Path,  and  his  grave;  tho  homo  and 
haunts  of  Thoreau,  the  Poot-Naturalist, — 
whose  favorite  Wulden  I'on<l,  hy  the  way, 
around  whoso  bonlers  he  alndii'd  nature  ho 
closely  and  of  which  he  wrote  so  delightful- 
ly, on  Tuesday  was  the  resurt  of  a  uay  par- 
ty of  Pic-nic-erp,  not  one  of  whom,  probably, 
ever  heard  of  his  name; — and  of  the  many 
other  objects  of  interest,  which  crowded  a 
day  always  to  be  remembered  with  de- 
light. 

The  dinner  was  spread    in   the   vestry   of 
the  First   Church,   and   here   the   latlies    of 
Concord  took  entire  charge  of  the   prepara- 
tions and  left  the  Salem  ladi  jr  nolhinc(  to  do 
but  sit  back  and  enjoy  themselves.     With   « 
lavishness  altogether  opposed  to  the  simple 
requirements  of   the   Institute,   they  added 
largelylto  tha   ordinary   refreshoientK,   laid 
the  tables  in  elegant  i>tyle,  and,  not    Cfuteut. 
with  that,  n  bevy  of   the   younger   jHjrtion 
coEiStiluted  themselves  fair  wailing  maids, 
and    dispensed     the    viands    with   a   grace 
and  dexieriiy  that  added  zest  to   liiu   feanit.j 
It  was  a  novel  exiierience,  and  not  the  Icatit' 
of  the  pleasOTalile  incidents  of  the  day.         | 

The  business  meeting  wns  held  in  tho; 
Town  Hall,  and  was  allrnd«'d  by  a  large', 
audience,  inclndrng  Judge  E.  li.  lIoav,i 
Riilph  Waldo  Euurson,  the  venerable  A. 
Bronaon  Alcoti,  Wm.  W.  Wheildon,  and 
many  others  of  Concord's  wisest,  and  best* 
and  fairest  citizens.  Dr.  II.  Wheatland, 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  called  lo  or- 
der and  made  some  -in'roductory   remarks. 
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lie  slated  that  this  was  the  fourth  field 
meeting  held  beyond  the  limits  of  Essex 
County.  Of  these,  ono  was  ut  Wakelleld 
and  another  ut  Reading,  as  thc^e  towns  woro 
wtiled  by  Lynn  people  and  were  known  t.s 
Lynn  Village.  Probably  at  one  period  they 
may  liave  Inien  considered  us  a  p»rt  of  En- 
sex  County,  until  the  lines  lietwecu  Essex 
and  Middlesex  were  adjusli-d.  The  third 
w.tH  at  Kitfery,  Rle.,  tho  resldenco  of  Sir 
Wm.  Pepperrell,  who  was  connected  l>y  ma»- 
riage,  with  somn  of  our  old  Salem  families. 

It  was  up|iropriate  that  tho  Institute 
should  visit  Concord,  for  sevoi.il  reasons. 
In  tho  fir«l  place,  to  see  tho  grave  of  a  tlis- 
tinguished  son  of  oalem,  which  Is  marked 
by  two  small,  white  marble  stoneia,  wilh  tho 
simple  inscription  '•  IlAwriiOKNii."  of  who.^o 
ancestry  and  birthplace  iJr.  W.  then  gave  a 
brief  sketch.  Seconilly,  it  was  filling  for 
the  Ass()cialion  to  visit  the  town  t<»  which 
the  legislature  adjourned  fn.m  Salem,  in 
October,  177-1,  after  havin*?  resolved  itself 
into  a  Provincial  Congress  and  .ibsumed  the 
|)ower8  of  sovereit'ntv— whtch  event  was^ 
duly  commemoratMd  by  the  Essex  Institute, 
wilh  an  address  from  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr., 
E?q.,  on  tho  .5th  of  October  last,  at  tho  Insti- 
tute rooms. 

Dr.  Wheatland  next  alluded  to  Concord 
as  tho  home  of  Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist, 
who  IimI  doiie  so  much  to  make -us  at-(]uaint- 
ed  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Concord  by 
his  writings.  It  is,  likewise,  the  place 
where  was  originated,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  llie  famous  Hunt's  Kusset  apple; 
.and  also,  tho  widely  known  Concord  grape, 
]  so  extensively  and  generally  cultivated. 

Tho   President     closed   his    remarks    by 
;  briefly  sketching  the  history  and  objects  of 
the  Institute,  which  in  tlie   usual    custom   at 
I  meetings  held  in  a  new  locality. 
I     Judgo   HoAK  then  came  forward,  and  in 
behalf  of  his  townsmen    gave   the  members 
of  the  Institute  a  cordial    welcome   to  Con- 
cord.    He  felt  he  but  expressed  the   feelings 
of  the  people  of  Ihe  town,  when  ho  said   lie 
was  very  gla<I  to  see  them.     Tho  Judge  con- 
tinued in  a  humorous  strain   which  elicited 
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jkj()|)1h  nn  suhjects  of  riiitunil  history,  lui  rr- 
|)€nt<*d  n  Blory  told  t«i  bim  hy  I  hoinns 
IIii;;Ir's,  iiuUior  of  Sclim.l-d.-iyb  at  Kiif^hy. 
Tom  Urown  at  Oxford,  .ind  oihor  popiiliir 
books,  wh«n  lio  whs  visitiiifj  lit  Conuord.  It 
was  lit  tlin  exjx'nso  of  one  of  tbu  rallroiid 
guards  of  An  English  triiin.  A  hidy  in  tlie 
8:iuiu  carriagH  with  hiiu  had  a  pet  rabbit, 
and  tho  guard  protcslcd  thai  tho  passenger 
car  was  not  a  pro|j«r  plaoo  for  it;  whore- 
iipon  a  jjfintlenian  drt-w  from  hi.i  pociiet  u 
tiirllf.  Haying  that  h*^"  [il)e  guard]  would  not 
think  of  ejecting  that,  and  tlial  th«  rabbit 
had  as  lunch  right  ihoro  as  tlie  turtle.  The 
guard  went  to  headquarters  to  dcterniino  tho 
(piestion,  and  relurning  said,  "  Cats  i»  dogs, 
rabliits  is  dogs,  and  they  juust  go  in  the  bag- 
gage van;  but  lurlles  is  inseetp,  anii  they  go 
free;  and  raljbits  tuust  pay."  Tlio  judge  re- 
nisrkffd  that  that  was  the  only  lesion  that 
he  ever  received  in  natural  hisloiy.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  rivalry  between  tho  North 
Briilge  at  Salem  ami  that  nt  Cone«)rd,  and 
claimed  thai  tlio  latter  h.ul  at  liast  ihn  sub- 
stantial fact  iif  lli(!  gniv«'s  ol  tiNo  Ib'itish 
soldiers  ki!le<|  tJiere.  lie  further  referred  to 
llawlliorne,  spoke  nf  the  imi>orlant  objects 
of  the  Institute,  .and  eoncluded,  as  lie  began, 
by  9:t3ing  thai  lii-  \v:is  glad  to  welcome  the 
menibfUs  to  Coueurd. 

Prof.  E.   S,    Mousi;  wa*;  called   up.n   for 
an  account  of  his  trip  on  tho  river.     He  said 
ho  had  found  plenty  <»f  beat,  but  very    little 
<'lHe,  as  he  had  had  but  very   little  time   to 
exHuiine  any    pirt   r.f    it   closely.     Ho   had 
j)e»jii^lhinkiiig  what^he  should  take  foranub- 
ject,  and  .Judge  Hoar's  «tory  of  tho  tortoise 
had  suggested  the  subject  of  turtles.     It  wns 
astonishing  to  an   Englishman   to  see   tho 
great  iiumber  of  turtles  in  this  country;    in 
England  ihey  are  very  rare.     He  proceudcd 
to  sp«ak  of  the  similarity  betwcten    tho  em- 
bryos of  turtles  .and  those  of  birds.     No  two 
families  of  verlebr.iles  seemed   to  bo   more 
widely  dissimilar  in  their  development,   yet 
there  was  a  similnrily  .-ilmoet  amount itig   to 
iilcnlity  in  their  embryonic  forms.     Ihi  illus- 
trated   this    fact    and    the    gradual    changes 
which  result  in  the  dillerencos  between  them 
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when  they  enmrge  from  tlio  egg,  by  draw- 
ings on  tho  black  board,  and  brielly  nlludcd 
to  tho  points  of  similarity  which  are  evident 
to  a  naturalist.  To  further  illnstrate  \h\n 
siiuilarily  ho  described  a  fossil  skeleton 
found  in  Germany,  wliicli  combined  the 
W'ngs  and  feathers  of  tho  bird  with  the  ver- 
tebral development  and  teeth  of  tho  reptile. 
Ill  closing,  ho  alluded  with  great  respect  and 
admiration  to  tho  l.ibv  rs  of  i  iioreau  in  Con- 
cord, to  which  the  nntuniHsts  of  the  vicinity 
owe  so  much,  and  ann'Uinced  himself  a  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  Darwin. 

IVof.  F.  W.  FtTNAM  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  vi«it  to  the  Indian  shell  heap 
on  the  river,  from  which  Thoreau  made  the 
valuable  collcciion  of  relies  now  iindjir  tho 
I'rofcssor's  charge  ;U  the  Arclticological  Mu- 
seum in  ('aiubri(l<4e.  Ill  uasglud  to  hive 
'  soon  till'  place  where  Thoreau  and  W'uiian 
had  collected  the  relie^  allu'ied  to.  He  also 
exhibited  and  comiiwiiicd  upon  alioui  a  <lo/.- 
en  arrow  hcjids  which  Imd  been  picl  ed  vp 
there,  some  of  which  were  evidently  intend- 
ed for  knives  rather  than  arro\T  or  spiar 
heads,  and  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
composition  and  uses  of  the  so-called  shell 
heaps  found  on  tho  coasts  of  New  England 
and  Florida,  in  tho  Western  Stales,  and  in 
Europe. 

Prof.  Mou.SK,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  AV^heildon,  explained  how  tho  balloon- 
ing .sp'idc'rs  were  sustained  in  the  air. 

Ptev.  E.  C.  BoLi.F.s,  in  homo  eloquent  re- 
mark.*, spoke  of  the  microfcojiic  forms  of  life 
to  lie   found   in   Concord   river,   illustrating 
.upon  the  blackboard  and  explaining  some  of 
jUie  wonders  of  tho  simplest  forms  and  modes 
iofgn.wlh  of  animal  life. 

Judge  IIoAu  called  attention  to  the  im- 
p  atance  of  accurate  observation,  and  to  the 
di  (Terence  between  the  observer  of  facts  and 
mere  theorists,  illustrating  his  ixiint  by  a 
pertinent  law  case  which  onco  came  before 
him. 

Rev.  (;i{!Ni>ALi.  Ki.YNOM).s  of  Concord 
spoke  brit^dy  and  admirably  of  historic  .''•'cts 
connected  with  the  Kevohition,  of  the  Nortlj 
P.ridge  of  S.ilem.  and  of  the  rel.alionship  be- 
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licsohal  'll"'«<  <''C  lic;»rt.v  thinks  of  tlip  Essex 
Institute  Hio  hercl.y  priwntul  tn  the  Scleotinei)  of 
I'oncorJ,  for  Hit-  courleons  invitfttioti  exttndeij  to 
tin-  lusti'tulo  to  MH'ff  in  tbi»  plncc.  nwi  for  tlio  free 
tise  of  tlu'ir  Town  Hall;  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Kirnf  t  liurch  fur  th<i  HCUDmiundntiouB  kmdly  af- 
f(.r>lii|  l)y  tliuur,  uiul  to  the  Uiiieii  ami  puntlcmen 
of  (VincorJ  wlio  have  oontril)\it«fil  eo  hospitably 
anil  abuuiJaDtiy  to  the  i-ulcrtainuicnt  of  th«  Insti- 
tute. 

Jioioli'cii,  Tliat  the  Iiifltitntn  will  hold  in  gr»tc- 
lul  romcniln-dticc  tbt-  Field  Mectinc  ai  Concord,  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  prolitable  in  all  its 
history. 

//fso/tff/.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Intititute  are 
dut  to  the  olhcbre  of  the  K'Uterti  lUilrond  and 
IJoston  i*c  L'lwtll  Riilrond,  for  kind  atteniioDs; 
and  I"  C  u.  Iloywood,  SuperiotrndfOt,  and  John 
Adams.  Assintant  Superintendent  ol  the  Pilch- 
biirL'  lUilrnad,  for  tlieir  rcudinesd  in  furnishing  an 
cxtni  train  to  lake  the  party  to  Concord,  and  for 
otlic  r  courtesies. 

Tlie  company  returned  over  the  Lexincton 
Branch  and  Lowell  Uailroads,  and  reached  home 
at  tiphl  o'clock,  after  one  of  the  most  intereatinf; 
and  deliuhtful  excuraions  ever  parlicij)ateu  in  by 
the  Institute. 

'  \  Noled  Town. 

Tai:  littU'  town  of  Concord,  Mush.,  with 
its  bundfiill  of  thrifty  jK'oplc,  is  ju'rhiij^s 
the  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.    Its  jjopulation  is  Init 
twcnty-tivc   hundred,   l»ut    luiiou^'  tlicnt 
have  been  the  men  and  women  most  (hs- 
tiii^niished  in  hterature  on  thin  continent. 
Everythinj,^  "new"  is   tabooed   here  as 
beiii"-  alto":ethe)-  unworthy  of  notice.    0\d 
wine,  old  friends,  old  books,  and  above 
lull,  old  families,  are  the  rule  in  Concord' 
and  woe  be  to  the  newcomer  who  dares  to 
])nt  on  a  new  air,  or  a  new  style  of  any 
soi-t.     The  houses  are  all  \vhit<?  in  Con- 
(.,„d — a  sort  of\'oncord   of  color  rarely 
broken  in  upor  by  any  darinj^'  innovator. 
;It  was  attempteti  once  by  a  New  Yorker, 
who  painted  his  cottage  a  jet  black,  just 
to  be  odd,  and  to  Imak  uj)  the  white 
jnonotony.   The  Concorders  bid  him  tak<' 
it  down,  or  change  the  color,  on  i)ain  of 
instant  expulsion  if  he  refused.     He  r<'- 
fuscd,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  a  com- 
Hiittec  for  the  purpose  to(»k  with  then i  a 
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s('ui(>  <if  painters  and  as  many  lanterns, 
and  in  tlif  moi  iiing  the  "  bju-k  spot,"  as 
it  was  called,   put   on   a  new  dress,  and 
has  w<»rn  it  until   this  day.     Concord   is, 
tliei'ctoie,  a  unit  in  its  >\hiins  even,     l.iut 
then  tlie  town  has  a  lii^ht  to  pu<  on  a  few 
iiirs.      Here  have  lived,  or  in  it  have  be<'n 
bocn,  stirh  oi"  oiu-  favorites  in  literature 
as   Ivalph  WaMii  iMiieisuii,  'J'horeaii  the 
nattualist  and  the  most  eeeeiitric  of  men. 
Here.  too.  liv.d   Fjouis.i  Alcofl  and    Han- 
nah   Huds.n.  and   Willi.ini  Kllery  Chan- 
iiing,  iiei-hrw  of  tlir  nivnt  |)r.  Channing. 
Heie    tlu!  Brook  Farm    people,  a   little 
knot  of  Utopian  philosoplieis,  fonnful  tlie 
cliaracters  out  of  whi(;h  Hawthorne  made 
his    "BHtbedale   Romance."      Klizalx  th 
Peabody,  the  Hweetest  of  spinst^Ts,  whose 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation   of   other   people's   childr«^n,    !iiid 
which  comnuiuced  its  wane  with  j)atron- 
izing  the   KindergarteuH   and    bringing 
them  into  notice  and  ust;  iii  this  country, 
once  resided  here   with  her  Bister,  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  the  charming  wife  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  delightful  novelist,     (ico.  "\V. 
(lU'tis  and  Horace  Mami,,  Harriet  Burton 
and  Edward  Everett  once  called  Concord 
tluiir  htjme,  and  here,  too,  John  Phojuix, 
the  humonst,  Hcrved  an  clerk  in  the  Con- 
ctjrd  lN)st  Office.    The  dislike  of  anything 
new  or  fresh  still  puts  all  (   >ncord  in  ;i 
spasm.      They   never  salute   the    "  nt w 
nioon  on  account  of  their  veneration  for 
the  old."     Its  people  u.se  foot-fitoves  in 
jwnter,   take   Hiuifif,   though   they   never 
sneeze,  that  would  be  too  uncivil.     Thi'y 
cat  their  p(jrk  and  beans  after  they  have 
'been  a  week  out  of  the  oven,  and  never 
tiuste  fresh  meat  or  liot  bisciiii     They 
live  on   cracked  wheat,  Boston  brown- 
bread — a  compound  of  rye  fl(  )ur  and  tar, 
and  have  excellent  digestion.    No  rc^oster 
is  allowed  to  crow  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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{COltU   CKI-EIUllTIKS. 

A  large  and  brilliant  company  of  ladles 
nnd  gpntlomen  assembled  by  Invltatlor. 
in  tbc  parlors  of  Kev.  Joseph  Cook  at  ^Im 
Hotel  I$ellcvue,  on  Monday  evening,  Iipril 
S,  to  listen  to  the  last  of  the  series  of 
"conversations"  which  Mr.  A'iCott  has 
been  giving  at  that  place  mon'dily  during 
the  past  winter.  Ministers  of  widely  dif- 
fering views  were  present,  with  theolog- 
ical and  other  professors  not  a  few,  to- 
<Totherwiih  men  otninentin  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  from  tbis  city  and  vicin- 
t.y — in  all  Eonu'  (iffy  or  sixty.  Like  those 
which  lijive  preceded,  this  galliering  was 
an  informal  one,  without  particular  refer- 
ence to  CTX'cd — although  predominently 
•Orlhodox — for  free  .-iinl  friendly  discus- 
sion of  a  topic  of  common  interest, 

Tbe  subject  for  this  evening  was  "  Con- 
cord CViebritios,''  and  the  conversation 
proved  to  be  the  most  popular  and  enter- 
taining of  the  season.  The  topic  was 
treated  with  rare  delicacy  and  apprecia- 
tion, because  of  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  in  some  instances  the  intimate 
friendship,  of  the  speaker  with  the  char- 
acters presented.  In  the  time  allotted  it 
was  possil)le  to  give  only  a  profile  sketch 
of  each,  but  these  were  more  or  less  filled 
out  afterward,  through  questions  asked 
and  answered. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wlio  has  done 
much  toward  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic lecture  system,  and  whose  writings 
have  exerted  so  large  an  influence  upon 
the  general  tone  of  American  literature, 
was  made  the  central  figure  of  the  group. 
He  was  pronounced  to  be  a  typical  Amer- 
ican gentleman.  Early  in  life  he  began 
the  practice  fif  keeping  a  common-place 
hook,  in  which  were  carefully  stored 
such  impressions  as  grew  out  of  his 
own  thougbt,  reading  and  conversation 
with  others,  together  with  his  observa- 
tions of  nalure  and  life.  This  habit  has 
not  since  been  susjiended.  The  account 
of  Mr.  Emeison's  methods  of  study  was 
auuisirig  and  suggestive,  throwing  some 
light  upon  (be  feeniing  unmethod  of  his 
writings,     When,  for  exami)le,  some  idea 
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seizes  his  tniiid  with  such  overmastering 

f(Mce   as  t<)  demand   immediate  and   full 
expression,  be  seals  himself  to  the  task 
(if  compiling  from  his  note-books  whatever 
has  been  entered  from  time  to  time  bear- 
ing on  that  general   sul)jeet.     One  morn- 
ing, as  Mr.  Aleott  bappeiwd  in  his  study, 
he  found    Mr.  Kmeison  bending  over  the' 
notes  tbtis  copied  out  on  separate  sheets 
an«l  spread  out  all  aliout  him  on  the  floor, 
in   the  endeavor  to  arrange   them  in  one 
whole  Willi  some   seml)lance  of  method. 
Some  choice    tbonpht   or  jiaragrnph  was 
chosen  for   the    inlroductioji,  another  for 
tbe    climax,    and   other   paragraphs  were 
disposed  of  between.     The  final  result  of 
tbiseom|tiling  process  was  then  jiresented 
before  s(in\e  audieiu'e  for  the  sake  of  try- 
ing it  on,  Iben  atiotlier.  and  another,  un- 
dergoing vari(  us    niodiliealions    in     the 
meantime,  till  at  length  it  was  left  in  the 
shape   in    wliich   it    finally   ajijieared    in 
print,  V  here  the  sentences  are  so  perfect 
that  hardly  a  single  word   can   be  spared 
or  altered  wiih(>ut  injury  to  the  wliole. 

In  alluding,  i)y  request,  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son's religious  position,  Mr,  Aleott  did  so 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  friend,  saying  sub- 
stantially that  his  creed  was  unwritten. 
His  views  seem  to  have  undergone  some 
modification  during  his  later  years,  but 
he  is  one  of  those  wlio  shrink  from  tlie 
expression  of  their  deepest  religious  con- 
victions. His  sympathies  are  apparently 
with  the  Unitarians,  rather  than  any  oth- 
er distinctively  religious  body.  He  is 
believed  to  be  at  least  a  Christian  theist. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  spoken  of  as 
the  author  who  was  "  groat  on  sin."  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  ferret- 
ing out  and  delineating  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  heart.  There  is  a 
weird  witchery  abo.t  his  writings,  and 
a  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  dark  and  morbid  quality 
which  renders  them  in  some  respects. un- 
wholesome reading.  And  yet  on  the  Mhole 
they  make  for  virtue.  In  Ids  boyhood, 
Hawthorne  was  extremely  coy,  shy  and 
diftidenf.  Like  others  of  the  Concord 
group,  he  kept  up  the  common-place  or 
scrap-book  system,  out  of  which  most  of 
his  published  writings  grew.  More  or  less 
of  mythoIoL-y  has  gathered   about  these 
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books.  Coll vfis.il ion  was  her  specla!  gift; 
liidfcd  sln'  niny  be  Baitl  to  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  conveisaliotiallst  of  the 
Transcendental  Club,  upon  which  she  was 
a  regular  atttnihuit.  Ilore  lior  real  self, 
lier  many-sidedness,  and  the  real  beauty 
of  her  mental  and  moral  f]ualltle8,  shone 
forth.  In  an  eminent  degree  she  was  both 
womanly  and  seliolarly. 

Henry  Tlmrcau  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicily  and  honor,  truthfulness  being 
his  conspicuous  viitue.  In  the  speaker's 
judgment,  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  nature  that  ever  lived,  and  this 
fact  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated with  tlie  yt-ars.  As  a  companion, 
he  was  alwajs  entertaining,  always  bring- 
ing with  him  a  sulijcct  for  conver- 
sation     wheie     he    visited,     possessing 

^ljoJhe_j:a_re, virtu e_j2LJi "9^ ' n g  when  to 
reaferiTe'was  not  entirely  without  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  tenderer  sentiments,  but 
nature  seems  to  have  had  for  him  no 
mate.  At  one  time,  however,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  beitig  sentimentally  inclined  to- 
ward a  maiden  of  Hibernian  descent! 

A  vivid  picture  was  drawn  of  Thoreau's 
solitary  life  for  eighteen  months  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  pond.  It  was  when  he 
■was  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age 
that  he  sought  by  this  seclusion  "to  be- 
come better  aequaljited  with  himself." 
iArmed  with  an  axe,  borrowed  of  Mr.  Al-  . 
icott,  he  started  forth  to  build  him  a  cabin 
Ifrom  trees  cut,  by  permission,  from  Mr. 
Emerson's  grounds,  having  a  "raising" 
In  due  time.  Here  he  lived  as  a  recluse, 
doing  his  own  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
xeceiYliig  sueli  friends  as  cbose  to  vLsil 
him,  and, Spending  his  time  in  commun- 
ion wi  ih  nature  and  his  own  soul.  He 
tliou'/hi  Concord  was  about  all  the  world, 
atid,  that  there  were  only  two  persons  out- 
s'Afi  of  it— John  Brown  and  Walt  Whit- 
man! lie  was  the  first  publicly  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  former  a  hero — a  judgment, 
thought  the  speaker,  which  coming  gen- 
erations will  more  and  more  adopt.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Harper's  Ferry  d is 
jturbance,  whicli  he  declared  would  ulti- 
|mately  liberate  the  slaves,  he  wrote  a 
■lecture  on  the  subject  which  he  wanted 
I  Concord  to  hear,  called  the  people  togeth-: 
er  without  warning  as  to  his  purpose, 
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himself  ringing  the  bell,  which  the  sexton 
reftised  to  do,  and  then  read  it  to  them. 

In  regard  to  his  love  for  nature,  a  little 
jnylh  prevalH,  that  a  certain  flower  al- 
ways waited  his  appearing  before  opening 
in  the  spring! 

William  Ellery  Channlng,  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Chantiing,  was  one  of 
the  shyest  of  the  shy  all  through  his  life. 
He  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
was  practically  imapproachable.  He  had. 
various  peculiarities.  He  never  wanted 
to  be  Invited  anywhere,  btit  if  he  came 
once  to  see  me  on  Friday,  said  ^fr.  A  Icott, 
I  always  expected  to  see  him  at  the  same 
time  on  succeeding  Fridays  until  ho  began 
a  course  of  visits  to  some  one  else. 

Here  Mr.  Alcott  was  about  to  conclude, 
but  tlie  company  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  some  allusion  to  tlie  American 
Plato,  as  Mr.  Cook  termed  him,  and  his 
daugliters.  Thereupon  an  Interesting 
sketch  was  given  of  the  author  of  "  Little 
Women."  As  a  child  she  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  wild.  She  began  early  to 
keep  a  diary,  as  was  the  common  family 
practice,  and  little  by  little  began  to 
write  simple  stories,  which  were  read  in 
the  household,  then  played  in  the  attic 
with  tlie  assistance  of  neighboring  cliil- 
dren,  with  such  costumes  as  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  generations  past.  Some 
of  these  stories  afterward  got  Into  print, 
when  a  demand  for  more  at  once  arose,? 
and  thus  she  gradually  entered  upon  her 
literary  career.  During  the  War  she  wenti 
to  Georgetown  as  hospital  ntirse,  where 
she  remaiiied  until  prostrated  by  a  fever 
'from  which  she  has  never  entirely  recov- 
ered. Her  letters  home  were  afterward 
pubj i sh ed^uml eiMju^  n 1 1  (!j:)f  '^l lospi tal 
'Sketches."  After  tins  she  continued  Ijer" 
literary  work,  an<l  at  length  the  two  vol- 
umes of  "Little  Women"  were  pub- 
lished. 

During  the  questions  which  followed! 
Mr.  Alcott's  conclusion,  some  of  his  own 
literary  habits  were  elicited.  Like  most 
othnr  Concord  celebrities,  he  has  kept  a 
journal  for  years,  beginning  when  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  continuing  ever 
since,  till  now  some  seventy  volumes  of: 
I  manuscript  have  accumulated,  some  of 
I  them  containing  a  thousand  pages,  and|^ 
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ncsfi,  Mhlch  evcrywhore  shines  tliroujjjj 
Ills  essays.  In  his  earlier  wrltlnj^s  there 
Is  a  paiillieislic  vein,  but  it  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  his  later  productions.  lie  was 
of  the  opinion  that  in  coniiiij;  years  he 
would  be  estimated  more  by  the  utter 
ances  of  his  riper  ape,  and  would  be  known 
rather  as  a  poet  than  a  philosopher. 

Thus  closed  out  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  this  series  of  delightful  entertainments 
given  througli  the  hospitality  of  Mr,  Cook 
and  his  estimable  wife.  A  large  number 
have  been  placed  tinder  peculiar  obliga- 
tions for  the  privilege  thus  afforded, 
while  this  friendly  mingling  of  men  of 
most  diveiPe  views  cannot  l)Ut  prove 
wbulesouie  and  beneficial,  leading  to  a 
belter  appreciation  of  each  other's  sincer- 
ity, and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  oppos- 
ing views.  BlJKVVSTKH. 


Reminiscencesof  Old  Concord. 
"OLD  CONCORD." 

Random    Recollections  of   an   Old 
Inhabitant. 

CHANCE  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

;  WitiTTKN  FOR  rnu  Journal  or  Commkbck.^ 

Allien  is  t>elnK  said  aud  wrllten  about  Old 
Coiicorc!,  Concord  authors,  Concord  men,  and 
Coneord  mannern,  aiid  no  belter  lime  llian  now 
could  be  chosen  for  saying  It,  for  Iho  ancient 
town  Is  undergoing  u  change  which  will  ere 
many  years  loavo  lllllo  of  Iho  celebrated  eoni- 
nnmlly  of  twenty  years  ago  but  Uh  naOie.  ^'ot 
lliat  the  lown'9  people  are  becoming  less  Inl  ell  1- 
gent  or  If  hs  arlsloorallo,  not  that  (hey  Irsa  per- 
Blstenlly  claim  to  have  dlacovcred  the  moaning 
of  "Hiahma,"  notlhat  Ihcy  are  forgetting  the 
hlatorloal  and  literary  facts  tliat  have  niado 
this  Middlesex  town  llio  most  celebraleil  of 
Aincrlnin  rural  cdmmunltles.  The  change  Is  In 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  town.  Twenty  years 
iigo  Concord,  as  vi\iy  walked  through  Us  ever 
dusty  streets  decidedly  Huggesled 

ITS  rOI.ONIAI.  ANTKCrUKS'TS, 
and  ;ibountltMl  in  souvenirs  of  the  Uovolellon- 
ary  era.     The  landmarks  of  the  latter  period 
arc,  II  is  true,  rellgously  kept  up,  but  Iho  old- 
fashioned  houses  with  gambrol  roof,  door  yards 
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thick  with  lilacs  that  hid  the  lower  windows 
from  the  slreels  and  filled  the  iipartuuinls  with 
llielr  fin^'ranee,  have  passed  away  with  the 
llowers  thai  l>loomed  before  them,  giving  place 
tv)  I'reneli  coUaRes,  closely  shaven  lawns  and 
brilliant  parlerrea.  These  elianges  have  liitro- 
diK'Dd  a  new  beauty,  and  everywhere  one  sees 
evidence  of  assnretl  ease  and  refined  taste,  but 
to  one  who  looks  ba<'k  to  tho  Concord  of  his 
vunlslied  youth  llicre  comes  tho  feeling  that 
the  old  town  w.as  then  In  Us  tniost  character. 
Concord  has  become'  stylist),  decidedly  so,  and 
If  the  progress  of  modern  Improvement  Is  to 
conllnue  for  the  next  few  years  In  Us  unsym- 
palhellc  course,  It  Is  to  bo  doubted  whelher 
Tin:  "  oi.n  mansi:  " 

itself  will  escape  Its  devastating  haml.  The 
giamJ  oltl  lioiise,  as  Innocent  of  paint  as  In 
Hawthorne's  time,  atlll  rears  Itself,  a  mule  pro- 
li'Sl  against  mutability,  and  though  wealher- 
beaten  'ly  tin;  stormsot  far  more  than  acenlury 
looks  as  if  11  might,  unless  dlsUirbid  by  the 
hand  of  man,  wllncss  the  bl-centcnnlrtl  of  the 
battle  that  raged  around  It,  Hawthorne  loved 
tho  "Old  Manse."  Ills  wliolo  lieart  went  out 
towards  It  as  II  m;vcr  did  towards  his  more 
modern  residence  on  the  Hoston  road.  The 
venerablo  house  wlihdi  Jiad  been  tho  liome  of 
so  many  clergymen,  (hat  It  seemed  to  have 
acquired  something  of  the  austere  aspect  of  Its 
clerical  occupants,  was  ever  associated  with 
the  delightful  years  of  Ids  early  married  life. 
Those  who  have  read  his  note  books  (are  there 
any  who  have  not?)  will  rcmemljcr  his  long 
days  In  the  atUc  when  the  rain  was  on  the  roof ; 
his  queer  makeshift  housekeeping  when  his 
wife  was  away  from  home,  and  his  frequent 
Indebtedness  to  his  neighbors  for  assistance  In 
his  culinary  efforts.  Hawthorne  was  a  man  of 
many  peculiarities,  though  these  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  rumor  and  report.  He  was  sliy 
but  not  sullen,  and  made  comparatively  few 
acciualnlanccs.  li  was  long  the  boast  of  one  of 
the  townspeople  that  he  heard  Hawthorne  un- 
addri.ssed,  utter  one  enllre  sentence,  his  emo- 
tions having  been  strongly  stirred  at  tho  tiuip. 
Theoceaslon  of  (his  excKcment  was  his  parlie- 
Ipallon  In  the  labors  of  a  parly  wlio  were  drag- 
gin  glTieTTver  by  night  for  the  body  bf^iTybuiig 
girl  wbo  had  sought  rest  In  Its  dark  depths- 
The  body  was  unexpectedly  found,  and  Haw- 
thorne, as  It  was  raised  dripping  and  pale  hum 
the  river,  was  profoundly  moved.  .Several  spi  c 
tators  Hubaequently  (hoiighl  (hey  recognized  a 
reproduction  of  the  scene  In  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of 

TUK  "ni.VriHiOAl/K   UOMA.VCE," 

Singularly  enough  one  of  the  most  lucoirecl 
estimates  of  Hawthorne's  social  character  was  - 
published  by  one  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities tor  uninterrupted  studies  of  his   pecu- 
llArllles.     Ill    this    estiiindd    It    Is    sultl    that 
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lans.  113  K'O'*''  ""''  '"^^^  unillspiited  iiierlls 
Boon  won  for  lis  autlior  a  klndlltT  reeling  on  llio 
pail  of  tho  peoi)le,  and  a  reatly  appreciation  of 
his  ialoiils,  whh'h  his  snbscqnent  works  havo 
i;ono  far  l(»(M)iinrni.  lUnnst  be  said,  however, 
thai  llioro  was  one  drawbaitk  to  tho  popnlarlty 
of  "Hressanl"  In  doncord.  I  Is  aullior  had 
nltai'.hed  Concord  names  to  some  of  Us  charac- 
ters, |irobably  because  they  were  typically  New 
Knuliind,  and  In  the  case  of  another  had  carica- 
tured the  physical  deformities  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  had  never  known,  but  who,  dead  at 
the  lime  of  (lie  novel's  publlcallon.had  left  one 
cf  Ihuso  memories  tvhieh  are  precious.  AVhal 
a(»(jravaled  the  case  was  that  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  paper  pirsonago  bore  not  the  slight- 
est resemblance  to  the  object  of  the  carieaturo 
but  the  two  attributes  were  so  closely  connected 
in  the  novel,  the  true  and  tho  false,  as  to  cause 
this  ndllgaling  circumstance  to  bo  entirely 
overlooked,  and  made  many,  erroneously,  one 
can  but  think,  believe  Mr.  Hawthorne  guilly  of 
sacrindng  others' sensibilities  to  bis  own  lovo 
of  the  grotesque.  Hawthorne  had  two  daugh 
ters,  Una,  who  died  In  England  a  year  ago;  and 
Hose,  who  Is  tho  wife  of  Mr.  Oeorgo  Parsons 
Lathrop,  the  well-known  litterateur. 
Tin;  Tnoiu:At"4. 

The  llawlhorne'g  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Thoreau'8  (whoso  name  by  the  way  Is  uut 
pronounced  Torrc«i(),  who  liave  entirely  died 
out.  The  last  of  the  family.  Miss  Sophia,  died 
at  JIangor,  iMe.,  where  they  had  relatives,  acou- 
pleof  years  ago.  .She  wiis  the  bnlovod  sister  and 
favorite  companion  of  the  naturalist  whose  alTcg 
tlon  for  his  sisters  .Soplda  and  Helen  was  8U<'h 
as  their  many  virtues  should  have  commanded, 
Holh  were  women  of  rare  abilities  and  accora- 
pllslnnents,  sharing  In  their  brother's  tastes 
and  studies,  and.  It  Is  said,  turning  their  talents 
to  a  practical  account  In  helping  him  through 
Harvard.  Helen  <lled  some  years  before  Henry. 
Tliere  was  another  child,  John,  who  ditv'  In  his 
young  manhood  and  is  burled  not  far  from 
Henry  in  the  village  cemetery  of  ••  Sleejiy 
Hollow."  Thorcau  was  very  chary  of  taking 
life,  and  was  once  known  to  carry  some  eankc  r 
worms  he  had  foOnd  in  his  bed-room  down  into 
the  yard  rather  h  ,in  throw  them  out  the  win- 
dow,  saying  In  re  ply  to  a  remark  on  the  subject 
that  we  knew  not  of   what  value  they  migUt 


really  Im'ln  sonTelinhmiblle  processes  of 
nature.  His  pecullaiily  In  lids  respect,  com- 
bined with  Ids  habitual  dlindeDce,once  made 
hJm  tho  hero  of  a  ludleions  Incident.  Desiring 
to  catch  a  woodchuck  alive,  without  permitting 
the  animal  to  Injure  Itself  In  Us  fraullc  elTorts 
to  escape,  he  applied  to  a  veteran  trapper,  a 
dissipated  NImrod  and  village  hanger-on,  fot 
Instruction. 
"Mr.  W — ,"  he  begin,  "l9  there  any  way  to 
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get  woodcliucks  without  trajiplng  theni  with—" 

•'Yes;   slioot  'em,  you  fool,"  replied  the 

disreputable  mentor,  without  walling  for  tho 
tiaturallst  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Thoreau'8  nature  was  essentially  kind  anil 
loyal.  A  rl|)H  scholar,  and,  fur  his  constant 
occupation,  a  proline  atUhor,  he  was,  to  tho  few 
ne<pialnlanceH  he  made,  a  delightful  comp.th- 
ion,  possessing  the  manners  natural  to  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  with  Just  enough  shyneas  to 
make  him  the  more  interesting.  Thoreau  when 
a  young  man  was  a  tutor  and  sort  of  factotum 
In  the  family  of  Ualph  Waldo  Emerson,  with 
wliom  he  always  maintained  tiie  most  cordial 
relations.  Quito  recently  a  atatement  has 
gained  currency  that 

TIIOKKAU'8  LlFl;  AT  WAI,f>EN 

was  a  sort  of  fanciful  hermitage— that  of  a 
hermit  wiio  had  his  cell  within  a  mile  of 
churches,  schools  and  the  haunts  of  men.  Much 
was  not  the  case.  Walden,  though  llltio  more 
than  a  tuilo  from  the  village,  was,  until  within 
lifteen  years,  as  lonely  a  lake  as  one  could 
desire.  Kveu  now  the  woods,  except  where  the 
railroad  company  has  set  up  the  picnic  build- 
ings, eoiue  down  to  the  waler'd  edfic;  and  in 
the  twIllRht  of  a  summer  day,  when  all  is  stilt, 
you  may  hear  the  loon's  lonely  call  (romo  across 
the  water,  or  mark  a  fox  starling  from  his 
covert  for  his  nocturnal  foraging.  Tho  truth  Is, 
Thoreau  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  rare 
art  of  woodcraft,  and  ho  was  equally  well  fitted 
to  nil  a  professor's  chair  at  Harvard. 

Emerson,  Alcott,  and  Ellery  Channing  are  tho 
three 

si'uvivoiia  OK  Tin;  ii.mminati. 

Mr.  Emerson  outranks  theolherfj  In  the  mailer 
of  continued  residence  In  the  town,  and  comes 
of  Concord  stock.  His  house  Is  an  old-fashioned 
one  near  the  lloston  road,  and  Is  just  such  a 
residence  as  one  might  expect  of  him.  Ho  has 
three  children:  Edith  (Mrs.  Forbes),  Edmund 
Waldo,  a  physician,  and  Ellen,  who  makes  her 
homn  with  lier  parents,  and  Is  one  of  those 
specimens  of  perfect  womanhood  to  l)0  found 
in  qidet  New  England  towns.  She  Is  her 
father's  constant  companion  In  Ids  lecture 
tours,  and  I9  conspicuous  among  his  most  at- 
Icntivo  hearers,  and  not  Infrequently  as  a 
prompter,  tho  philosopher  having  an  unfortu- 
natn  habit  of  dis.arranging  his  mantiscript 
notes,  the  proper  order  of  whicli  Is  as  well 
known  to  her  as  to  him. 

TiiK  Ai.ro'rr.'? 

ndx  more  with  the  generality  of  tho  towns- 
people than  tho  other  «llstlngnidhcd  fandlics  of 
Concord.  Ity  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  her  acquaintance,  Miss  I.oidsa  is  dc< 
scribed  aacharming,  having  all  the  geniality  to 
bo  expected  of  tl)c  writer  of  "Little  Women." 
I'.y  thu\<ay.  It  would  not  bo  dinicull  for  any 
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selves,  read  ft  very  clever  story  of  liils  chfirac- 
ter,  wlilch,  but  for  Iho  express  deelnratlon  In 
Iho  Itlle,  one  coiiUl  not  liellevo  eaino  from  the 
pen  which  Ims  since  then  dniwn  80  many  fresh 
pieturea  of  Innocent  chlUlhood  and  gracious 
youth.  iMls3  May  Alcolt,  whose  njarrl(ip;o  was 
teeonlly  chronicled,  Is  nn  nrllst  of  no  mean 
nblllty.  No  one  can  describe  (MiannlnR'a  life. 
Ite  Uvea  In  an  old  hotis»  not  far  from  tho  rail- 
road depot,  the  world  for^'^MnK,  If  not  by  the 
world  forp;()f,a  n-cluseln  thomldstof  alhrlvlng 
town. 

Tin:  IIOAIIS. 

Another  diallDRnlshcd  fiimlly  iiro  Iho  Hoars. 
E.  Hook  wood,  (leorgo  F.  and  Edward  are  sons 
of  the  late  Samuel  Hoar,  the  eminent  jurist. 
The  latter  long  had  an  ofTlt^n  In  Concord  In  llio 
diiys  when  It  was  n  ahlro  town,  thronged  with 
lawyers  during  tormq  of  court,  and  when  such 
men  as  Webster  and  Iho  elder  Hoar  strupgled 
against  each  other  at  the  bar.  Until  wlthlna 
eonip-iratlvely  bihf  period  this  building  re- 
mained exactly  as  the  old  lawyer  closed  it  Iho 
•day  he  went  homo  to  die.  Tlie  open  book  he 
had  last  consulted,  the  pen  ho  hnd  put  down, 
as  It  proved,  forever,  were  preserved  for  yt;.rs 
with  scrupulous  caro  precisely  where  he  had 
left  them,  nor  were  the  accessories  of  the 
apartment  disturbed.  Elizabeth  Hoar,  who  died 
recently,  was  his  daughter,  and  w.as  as  well  the 
heroine  of  n  touching  romance  of  woman's 
fidelity  and  the  love  that  survives  death.  In 
early  life  she  was  betrothed  to  Chauncy  Emer- 
son, brother  of  the  philosopher.  Death  pre- 
vented their  marriage,  but  she  always  consid- 
ered herself  the  widow  of  his  heart,  and  went 
about  In  motunlng  robes,  carrying  his  memory 
aa  her  most  cherished  possession  to  her  grave. 
ANOTIIKIl  IWMILIAll   FIOUHK 

has  disappeared  from  Concord  streets  with  the 
de.ath  of  Dr.  Joslah  (1.  Hartlett,  for  sixty  years 
the  village  i)hyskian.  He  liad  seen  two  genera^ 
tions  grow  up  around  him,  and  sustained  rela- 
tions as  conlldentlal  aa  those  of  a  clergynian  to 
almost  every  family  In  the  town  and  countvy 
round.  Of  hearty.  If  somewhat  brusque  man- 
ners, hla  outward  ways  reflected  his  kind  and 
eompasslonuto  heart.  His  was  a  hand  always 
open  to  the  poor,  never  more  tender  and  on- 
soling  than  In  some  luckless  home  wherH 

"-  lonely  want  retired  to  die," 
and  where,  as  he  well  knew,  the  blessings  of  t  ho 
poor  must  bo  his  only  recompense— and  he  had 
them  In  abund;uice.  Jlis  practical  Christianity 
and  his  o\itspoUen  frankness  arc  well  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  related  of  him  by  one  of 
the  older  residents  ot  Concord.  Ho  bad  been 
culled  to  the  bedside  of  un  old  lady  dying  of 
i  that  "vague  disease"  which  we  call  old  age,  for 
lack  of  a  t)et  lor  appellation.  Inclined  to  form 
her   own   opinions   on     religious   as   well    as 
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wo:  Idly  inatteis,  ^lic  was  conspicuous  among  a 
ehuich-golng  family  by  her  non-attendance  at 
illvlne  woislilp.  Her  well-meaning  relatives, 
anxious  to  Nnatih  n  brand  from  the  burning,' 
Iniportumil  her  to  connect  herself  with  the 
church  of  which  thev  were  members.  One 
evening,  while  the  doctor  \va3  seated  by  her 
bedside,  WHlcblnu  tho  slow  ebbing  of  her  life, 
she  bethought  hcrs(df  of  asking  his  advlco  on 
Iho  momentous  question  agitating  her  mind, 
AHer  stating  her  case,  she  earnestly  afllrmcd 
that  all  her  life  she  had  "loved  marey,  dealt 
Justly,  und  walked  humbly  with  her  God." 
'.My.  faith!"    was   the   reply  of   her   spiritual 

adviser,  "1  wouldn't  troiiblo  myself,  IMrs*  M . 

If  that  won't  save  you,  nothing  will."  Thus 
fortified  In  her  resolution,  tho  old  lady  <ll3- 
ndssed  Ihc  subject,  and  her  relatives  did  like- 
wise. 

Wh.it  Is  to  bf<ume  of  Olil  Concord  when  all 
the  cdd  Concordians  arc  gone?  Time  must  be 
left  to  answer  that  qtieslloii;  and  should  Us 
futuro  bo  marked  only  by  tho  eoiitinuanco  of 
that  culture  which  slgnall/cs  It  above  all  otlier 
Amerlcati  conuounllles,  Iho  world  will  not  for- 
get what  11  has  been,  or  llnd  fault  with  what  It 
•May  l^e. 

Written  for  tlio  Portland  Transcript. 

A       A  OOKOOSD    PILGRIMAGE. 

No  town'awakens  more  interest  to  lov- 
ers of  books  than  Concord,  Mass.  Old 
Concord,  people  call  it  in  the  familiar,  con- 
fidential tone  with  which  one  speaks  of  a 
long-tried  friend.  Interesting  as  the  spot 
where  patriotism,  long  burning  slowly,; 
first  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  fired  tho  im- 
mortal "  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  it 
is  even  more  attractive  as  the  dwelling 
placa  of  men  whose  writings  have,  also, 
a  world-wide  fame.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord  forms  a  red- 
letter  day  in  one's  life. 

An  hour's  ride  over  the  Fitchburg  rail- 
road from  Boston  brings  one  to  i  he  village 
depot,  on  one  side  of  which  lie'  the  town 
buried  in  a  wilderness  of  everg-  ^en  hedge 
and  grand  old  phade  trees.  '  )ne  is  im- 
pressed from  the  first  with  tho  dreamy, 
tranquil  air  which  lies  over  everything. 
There  are  no  noisy,  dingy  factories  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Concord  River, 
which  scarcely  seems  to  flow,  and  lie^  al; 
most  asleep  in  the  shadoof  thej?UIowB 
clustered  along  its  banks.    Thc'-f'  are^eli' 
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the  nrcUllcct.  Within,  howovor/Thofe 
fiAil  be  BOlhing  but  ndaiiration.  A  silken 
banner  haftgl  intho  eotrance  hall,  bearing 
the  daipa  17Tb-=lw7-!'».  ()d  the  left  of  thi« 
is  the  roadiog-rooffl,  in  which  hanrra  n 
porlrnll  of  Bmergon  painted  in  E^inburgB 
in  I'^IS.  Beyond  is  the  library  dcparl- 
ment,  an  octagon  room  conveniently  ar-, 
ranged  and  ornamented  ^ith  busts  of 
riatfli,  Agassiz,  Emerson,  Hawtborno, 
and  others.  One  alcove  is  devoted  to 
Concord  authors  alone,  and  its  various 
volumes,  from  the  musty  files  of  Concord 
papers  of  the  last  century  down  to  Louisa 
Alcott's  latest  rollicking  story,  make  an 
interesting  and  unique  study.  The  library 
has  many  autograph  manuscripts,  and 
those  who  profess  to  guess  the  character 
from  the  handwriting  can  hero  give  proofs 
.of  their  skill.  Certainly  the  neat,  '•ound, 
precise  hand  of  Lowell  or  the  odd,  slant- 
ing,  wayward  autograph  of  Thoreau, 
might  indicate  the  characters  of  the  re- 
spective writers,  — provided,  of  course, 
you  knew  them  before.  Here  is  a  pocket 
diary  kept  by  John  Brown  of  Ossawat- 
Jomie,  containing  the  names  of  his  little 
band  of  Kansas  Uegulars  and  the  rules 
for  their  government.  But  most  inter- 
esting of  all  is"  the  Mss.  of  the  romance 
which  Hawthorne  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  and  which  was  laid  upon  his  coftin. 
Thus  far  the  magician's  pen  had  built  the 
airy  structure,  and  no  other  hand  may 
ever  dare  resume  the  work. 

A  large  number  of  the  unpublished 
papers  of  Thoreau  are  preserved  in  the 
library;  and  special  pains,  also,  is  taken 
to  collect  the  manuscripts  of  the  various 
articles  which  appear  from  lime  to  time 
about  the  town  and  its  people. 

The  library  everywhere  bears  marks  of 
careful  man;\gement,  and  is  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  William  Munroe,  its  generous 
giver.  Emerson's  name  stands  first  on 
the  library  comrailtee,  and  raises  the 
natural  query  whether  he  is  competent  to 
select  the  novels  that  form  the  usual  diet 
of  Young  America. 

Leaving  the  library  the  "isilor  next 
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turns  down  Monument  Strcei  iU  search  of 
the  Old  Manse.  I  fear  that  the  bouse  is 
not  always  known  by  that  name,  for  one 
native,  being  asked  its  whereabouts,  re- 
plied: "The  old  man's?  Well,  the  old 
man  Kiple.y  lives  here."  It  stands  just 
outside  the  village,  somewhat  back  from 
the  road.  Whether  Ilawthorne  gathered 
all  its  mosses,  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  to 
lack  them  now;  though,  guiltless  of  paint 
and  weather  beaten,  it  has  a  remarkable, 
if  not  a  romantic  appearance.  I  fear  that 
the  shortness  of  Hawthorne's  stay  was 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  century  of 
theological  atmosphere  and  the  huge  pile 
of  dry  old  sermons  stored  in  the  attic,  for 
the  house  seems  rather  the  home  of  some 
stern  divine  than  of  the  dreamy  story- 
teller. The  rooms  are  furnished  with 
rare,  old-fashioned  furniture,  some  of 
which  Hawthorne  used;  and  a  modern 
collector  would  be  driven  frantic  by  the 
quaint  heir-looms  of  many  generations. 

Here  Hawthorne  came  directly  after  his 
marriage  in  1"^4.3,  and  here  be  lived  the 
next  three  years  until  he  went  to  his  cus- 
tom house  duties  in  Salem.  A  strangely 
quiet,  hidden'life  he  led  here,  shunning 
his  neighbors  and  mingling  fact  and  fancy, 
drudgery  and  dreamland  in  a  way  of  which 
we  catch  a  glimpse  in  bis  note-books. 
Just  back  of  the  house  flows  the  river 
and  at  dusk  ho  would  seek  its  banks  to 
bathe,  or  to  row  far  out  into  the  night  and 
solitude.  It  was  here  that  the  "dreary 
night  search  after  the  body  of  the  drowned 
Martha  took  place,— a  search  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  which  haunted 
his  memory  until  he  painted  it  in  all  Us 
horror  in  the  pages  of  the  Blithedalo 
Bomance. 

The  "Wayside,"    Hawthorne's    later 
home,  stands  some  distance  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  village.    It  is  in  a 
gloomy  looking  spot,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  well  fitting  the  melancholy  moods  of 
its  owner.    If  it  is  seen  m  early  spring, 
when  dirty  snowbanks  cling  to  the  hill  in 
the  rear,  a  dismal  meadow  of  mud  and 
water  stretches  in  front,  and  the  ever- 
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aitlio''  upon  it.  The  house  now  is  used 
for  n  young  ladies'  boarding-school,  and 
laupbing  faces  and  bright  ribbons  dispel 
all  thoughts  of  gloom  and  give  a  practical 
tinge  to  all  romance. 

A  shaded  walk  connects  the  Wayside 
withtheAlcotthomestead,  a  wooden  house 
painted  a  dull  brown,  with  queer  little 
projections,  no  two  alike,  over  the  win- 
dows.   On  the  hill-side  in  the  rear  is  a 
summer-house  fast  falling  into  ruins,  the 
work,  no  doubt,  of  the  philosopher's  own 
hands.    The  good   old  Concord  farmers 
never    could    understand    the   Alcotts. 
Thev  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror, 
when  Mrs.  Alcott,  thinking  all  days  the 
*'  Lord's  days,"   took    her    knitting  to 
"meetin'  "  one  Sunday.     Furthermore, 
they  used  to  say  that  Mr.  Alcott  was 
lazy.    They  couldn't     understand     that 
ideas  and  potatoes    do  not  require    the 
same   cultivation.    Still,  although    they 
criticized  so  sharply,  they  could  not  but 
like  him.    lie  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  one  of  the 
then  scholars  speaks  of  him  as  a  white- 
haired  old  man  whom  all  the  children 
loved  and  called  «'  Father  Alcott."    He 
was  fond  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
nsed  to  read  it  to  them  on  his  rounds.   At 
his  suggestion  many  of  the  children  were 
supplied  with  diaries  in  which  to  write 
"the  thoughts  that  rose  within  them;" 
but  his  own  daughter's  note-book  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  which  was  truly  note- 
worthy.   The  lover  of  Miss  Alcott's  sto- 
ries,— and  who  that  reads  does  not  love 
them?— takes  the  most  pleasure  in  imag- 
ing the  childhood  days  of  those  little  wo- 
men.   What  -wonderful  stories  were  told 
on  the  Rtoop  before  the  door,  or  on  the 
seat  bennaUi  that  great  elm  in  front,  or, 
if  the  secret  of  that  first  published  story 
be  revealed,  in  that  more  secluded  arbor 
on  the  hill-Bide.    Concord  people  tell  how 
Iheae  little  women  came  to  school  with 
luncheon  baskets  full  of  bread  and  apples 
which  they  munched  at  every  opportunity, 
and  with  huge  books  under  their  arms  to 
read  during  school-time,  for  their  father 
preferred  they  should  spend  their  lime 
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thus,  rather  than  over  "ritin'  and  'rith- 
mctic,"  like  their  neighbors.  Hearty, 
romping  girls  they  were,  as  anvone  mighj^ 
guess;  no  one  threw  a  bettor  ball  in  sum- 
mer, or  coasted  down  steeper  hills  in  win- 
ter. At  home,  too,  they  must  have  had 
jovial  times,  for  father  and  mother, 
adopting  simple  modes  of  living,  found 
time  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  children,  and  thought  it  their  duty 
aud  pleasure  to  watch  over  their  welfare, 
and  devise  schemes  for  their  happiness. 

Somewhat  nearer  the  village,  at  the 
junction  of  two  old  turnpikes,  is  Emer- 
son's home.  The  house  was  built  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  a  Boston  merchant, 
and  is  now  a  large  square  wooden  build- 
ing looking  substantial,  unpretentious, 
aud  comfortable.  No  place  has  so  many 
visits  from  admiring  pilgrims,  and  yet 
there  is  danger  that  if  you  ask  the  way  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  simply,  you  will  be  di- 
rected to  a  livery-stablo  keeper  of  the 
same  name.  For  such  is  fame  in  on<  "s 
own  village.  Fearful  bores  somo  of  these 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  must  be.  "  Mr. 
Emerson,"  said  one  of  them,  an  illiterate 
but  would-be-wise  old  fellow,  to  me,  "Mr. 
Emerson  is  a  great  man.  I've  got  all  his 
books,  and  I  like  to  read  them.  They're 
deep,  awful  deep,  and  I  can't  just  get 
hold  of  what  he'?  driving  at;  but  I  like 
to  read  'cm.  I  called  on  him  once,  but 
he'sakindof  qUiet  chap,  and  I  couldn't 
get  much  out  of  him."  Imagine  the  trial 
to  Mr.  Emerson's  dignified  and  courteous 
hospitality,  when  one  of  these  fellows  is 
trying  to  "get  something  out  of  him." 

Within  the  house  the  same  delightful 
flavor  of  age  lingers  which  is  noticeable 
everywhere  in  Concord.  Perhaps  in  the 
shady  rooms  and  sombre  furniture  there 
is  a  hint  of  the  long  line  of  Puritan  di- 
vines which  culminated  in  the  sage  of 
Concord.  Still  there  is  nothing  gloomy 
or  depressing  in  the  atmosphere,  but  only 
grave  thought  and  sober  earnestness. 
The  library  is  at  the  right  as  one  enters, 
and  is  connected  by  an  odd  little  passage- 
way with  the  sitting-room  beyond.  Its 
walls  are  lined  with  well-worn  books,  and 
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iu  Concord  whicii  we  cannot  novv  de- 
scribe.   One,    however,    must     not    be 
passed  over,— Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
Iho  beautiful  resting-place  of  her  immor- 
taldead.  I'^pon  one  of  its  numerous  little 
hiiN,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Thoreau, 
lies  Ilawttiorne.    Tall  pines  murmur  un- 
ceasingly above    a  little  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  8lragglin:r   hcd^e  of  ever- 
green.   In  one  corner  of   this,  two  low 
rounded  slabs  bear  the  single  word  Haw- 
thorne.   There  is  nothing  else  to  mark 
the  grave  or  celebrate  the  genius  of  him 
who  lies  beneath;  and  yet,  what  more  is 
needed?    The  sonnet  of  Miss  Bates  in- 
voluntarily comes  to  the  lips: 

"ban  any  famoas  marble  whose  broa 4  shaft 

Is  lettered  full  with  words  of  life  and  death, 
Whose  base  and  cap  assert  the  sculptor's  craft 

In  some  deyice  that  reins  the  rapid  breath ; 
dan  any  meet  the  eye  withsach  a  power 

As  just  this  fragrant  word  of  simple  place? 
BtiS  ever  small,  white  stone  so  rich  a  dower? 

Ever  such  sovereignty,  so  little  space 
As  this?    Yet  best  befitted  In  a  word  ; 

Nought  would  one  add  for  majesty  of  Fame, 
Yet  standing  here  the  fancy  in  me  stirred 

To  hedge  his  rest  with  that  which  bears  hla 
name, 
That  nature  might  in  his  memorial  share. 
Divulging  with  her  blossoms  who  lies  there." 

D. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  CONCORD,) 
MASSACHUSETTS.  / 


IlEV.  JAMK8  P.    EATO.V. 


TT  WRR  not  much  liko  a  pilpriniape  of 
the  olden  timn  with  ilie  stored 
wallet  and  stont  stafT,  l)y  whioli  the 
pilfjrim'fl  hunger  was  Bcantily  appeas- 
ed, and  liifi.  toilsomo  stopH  supported. 
Neither  was  it  undertaken   in   fulfil- 

;  meut  of  a  penitential  vow  ;  and  it  bore 
no  sign  of  self-inflicted  pains.     It  was 

;  of  short  duration,  beginning  at  an  early 
hour  on  a  recent  morning,  and  closing 
on  the  same  day  at  evening.  The  so- 
called  pilgrim  bought  a  ticket,  and  by 
rail  qnickly  arrived  at  liis  destination. 


_M 

It  ifl  admitted  that  this  was  a  very  nn- 
romantie  way  to  go  upon  a  pilgrimage ; 
but  although  his  surroundings  were  so 
commonplace!,  in  tlie  heart  of  the  soli- 
fjiry  traveler  were  genuine  feelings  of 
romance  and  onthusiasm.  as  ho  sot  his 
face  toward  that  Now  England  town 
in  tho  afTections  of  whoso  people  the 
names  of  noble  men  are  enshrined, 
names  which  are  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

Once  before  bad  this  traveler  been 
to  Concord  ;  but  that  was  twenty  years 
ago,  when  lie  felt  a  real  boyish  delight 
in  the  tnilitary  display  arranged  by 
Gov.  Banks,  who  liad  summoned  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  a  three  da3''s 
nmster,  and  went  into  ecstacies  over 
tho  bearskin  hats,  red  trowserp,  wav- 
ing plumes  and  flashing  sabers,  envied 
the  Governor  the  privilege  of  riding 
the  Iku'sc,  "  Green  IStountain  Morgan," 
that  was  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
thought  it  \.as  very  brave  in  l>anks  to 
.sleep  for  two  nights  with   the  soldiers 

on  tiie  tented  field.  The  only  thing, 
l)08idcs  which  could  claim  attention  in 
that  day  of  excitement,  was  a  visit  to 
the  monument  that  marked  the  scene 
of  the  Revolutionary  conflict.  This 
was  in  harmony  with  the  dust  and  fir- 
ing of  the  parade  ground,  because  the 
youthful  gazer's  blood  had  often 
mounted  in  patriotic  heat  as  ho,  on  be- 
half of  the  blue-coats,  Jired  with  toy 
cannon  upon  the  rod  coats  with  as  dire 
results  to  tlie  latter  as  were  suflere<l 
by  the  six  hundred  in  the  charge  at 
Balaklava. 

But  on  the  clear  Summer  day  of  re- 
cent date  tho  wayfarers  mind  dwelt 
upon  tho  peaceful  achievements  which 
had  been  won  near   the   same  stream. 
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tliouf^'ht  iii)(l  Mt'ntiiucnt  wliinh  How  from 
the  Concord  fountiiiriR,  altliongh  one 
of  thoso  nationH  can  not  think  with 
liny  HatisfiK'tion  of  iha  Concord  fi'^dit. 
And  th(>  lino  of  human  )»rof,MJ'HH  will 
coni(>  to  1)0  lc«H  thronp;h  phtHicnl  coin- 
hats,  mid  inori'  by  intellectual  and 
moral  conflicts. 

Tho  hiRttuic  town,  with  itw  f,'(>ncrouB 
door-ynrds,  Hhadc  trees,  ami  often 
hroad  streets,  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground  :  and  one  who  atlemptR  within 
tho  comj)UHs  of  a  day  to  visit  afoot  tlm 
leading  points  of  interest,  needs  the 
patient  endmancr'  of  an  oUI-fashioned 
pilgrim,  and  whatever  help  his  stout 
stiitV  may  luing.  The  writer's  round 
of  exploration  might  he  represented 
hy  the  shape  of  a  h(3rse-shoe,  tho  an- 
ticpie  Congregational  (!hurch  and  the 
m(»dern  lihraiy  huilding  being  the  two 

hind  "corks,"  and   the  cemetery  bill 
the  front  middle  one. 

The  point  of  departure  was  this  old 
church  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  flattened  or  pushed  in  by 
some  means,  so  that  its  length  was  no 
greater  than  its  width  ;  and  the  first 
"  nail  hole"  in  the  rim  of  the  shoe  was 
the  shaded  retreat,  within  which  stands 
the  house  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  larger  part  of  the  grove  of  pines 
which  once  overshadowetl  the  spot.has 
been  cut  down  in  response  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  philosopher's  wif©  who 
is  an  invalid,  and  who  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  the  gloom  and  ilampness.  But 
trees  in  abundi.nce  remain,  and  to  one 
glancing  through  the  open  front  win- 
dows very  comfortable  did  Mr.  Emer- 
son appear,  as  he  moved  about  the 
cool,  darkened  room.  He  would  have 
been  left  unmolested  by  the  passer  by, , 
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had   not    tho    latter  approached   the  I 
house  by    the   wide   carriage-gate    to 
make  an  inquiry  of   a  lady  seated  in  a 
phaeton.    Just  then  a  gentle  voice  was 
heard  at  a  near  side  door,  speaking  to 
a  little  girl  about  some   peculiarity  of 
her  doll  :  and  tho  writer  made  bold  to 
ask  the  privilege  of   holding   with  his 
own  that  right  hand,  which  has  written 
so  nmny  pages  to    stimulate  the  n>ind, 
and  strengthen    the   heart  and   nerve 
the  will  of  many  a  young  man  and  wo 
inan, — pages  that  have  not  always  seem 
ed  to  read   .so  much  like   our   IJible  as 
we  could    wish,    but   pages   generally 
helpful    and    always  prompted,    none 
doul>t.  by  a    most    kindly    soul.     Any 
who  might  have  doubted,  could  never 
doubt  again  after  one  look  at  the  sweet, 
winning  fact .     It    is  now   an  old  fnct, 
and  the  leanness  of  age  serves  to  bring 
i)ito  greater   juominence  than  ever  its 
peculiarities  of  feature,  some  of  which 
seem  to  s(>t    at    defianc<'    the    laws    of 
phrenology    that    define  a   conipetont 
brain.     The  narrow  forehead,  protrud- 
ing cheek  bones   and   prominent,  high 
set  ears  are  so  startling  as   almost  to 
make  one  unmindful  of  the  wonderful 
engle  nose.     But  at  once  the  attention 
is  fixed  by  the  tender,  benignant  eyes 
and  kindly  month,  even  before  the  gen- 
tle  voice   is  heard.     The    name  of  a 
friend  who  died  many  years  ago,  was 
instantly  recognized  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  said  he  remembered  perfectly  the 
gentleman  referred  to  ;  and  his  manner 
was  so  .artless   and  kind   as  almost  to 
make  the  caller  feel   that  a   favor  had 
been  received,  instead  of  1  estowed  by 
the  famous  dweller  in  this  retreat.        . ' 
The  next  point  of   interest   was  an 
old,    yellow   house,    which   Nathaniel 
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full  the  trnp  door,  Rtnl  drawn  liis  fiililn 
or  rliiiir  upon  it,  he  wan  Rurc  of  luMiif,' 
left  to  liis  tlionfjiils  nnmoloHt.cd. 

From  this  ])\nco  to  tlio  "  Sloopy  Hol- 
low" ociiic'tery  the  path  IpikIr  oiio  over 
a  hiph  hill  whioh  niTordfl  a  inoinrnlary 
vii'W  of  the  ont-lyiiifi^  farniitjpf  ronntry, 
(livcrHifu'd  with  j^frovoR,  HtreaniB  and 
lakelets.  The  surface  of  the  eemeteiy 
itself  iHiiroken  into  many  abrupt  slopes; 
but  th<'  name  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  deep  hollow  which  the 
sloping,' hillsides  surround.  Taking  the 
left  hanil  path  fro!i!  the  ^ate  the  as 
cent  is  made  ra])idly  almost  to  the  crest. 
f>f  a  prominent  hill  ;  and  here,  within 
a  bare  looki?ipf  enclosure  of  small, 
straggling  evergreens  is  found  a  soli- 
tary grave.  Its  position  is  marked  by 
two  small  slabs  of  marble  exactly  alike, 
one  at  each  end,  and  both  inscribed 
with  the  sole  word,  "  Hawthorne." 

Across  the  narrow  pathway  to  the 
South,  and  not  twenty  feet  distant,aro 
six  other  graves  clustered  together 
whose  headstones  bear  the  same  family 
name,  "Thorean."  Here  are  fatlier, 
mother,  sons  and  daughters  ;  but  one 
son's  grave  rivets  the  attention  whore 
is  seen  the  name,  '*  i.enry  D.  Thoreau" 
with  "  1802,"  as  the  year  of  his  death. 
This,  then,  is  the  poet-naturalist,  who 
on  the  slvores  of  Walden  pond,  tried 
once  in  a  rude  hut  the  hermit's  life  in 
orc^or  that  he  might  be  rid  of  the  con- 
vrnionalisms  of  society,  and  become 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  primitive 
Adam,  who  walked  in  his  garden  and 
lived  in  close  sympathy  with  the  fresh 
nature  life  about  him.  This  man  loved 
the  woods,  fields,  rocks,  brooks,  flow- 
ers and  fountains  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate ardor  :  and  when  there  was  re 
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called  to  mind  his  denunciation  of  the 
work  of  Maine  lumbermen,  in  felling 
the  noble  forest  trees,  as  "  murder,"  it 
seemed  fitting  that  here  his  grave 
should  be  overshadowed  by  tall  pines 
of  Natures  wild  planting.  They  look- 
ed like  sentinel  dogs  guarding  with 
fidelity  their  master's  resting  place. 

The  first  chapter  of  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse "  contains  a  charming  de- 
scription of  the  next  house  visited  on 
this  pilgrimage.  To  this  antique  dwell- 
ing Hawthorne  brought  his  young 
bride,  and  here  he  spent  the  first  two 
years  of  his  married  life.  On  one  of 
the  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  dining- 
room,  he  wrote  with  a  diamond  that, 
"on  this  witidow  stood"  his  daughter 
Una  one  wintry  moming,  and  looked 
out  upon  "the  glass  chandeliers"  (ice- 
clad  trees,)  seeming  to  "enjoy  the 
sights  though  she  was  but  ten  mouths 
old." 

Tlie  writer  will  not  violate  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  house  to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced by  a  friend,  and  where  he 
received  the  kindest  treatment.  It  is 
sufficient  to  sjiy  that  this  is  an  aoces 
tral  mansion  of  the  Emersons  and  the 
Ripleys,  and  that  the  present  lady  oc- 
cupants value  the  'louse  much  more  on 
ivcconnt  of  family  and  revolutionary 
associations  than  because  of  Haw 
thorne's  residence.  It  was  here  that 
t!ie  Rev.  William  Emerson  lived  whose 
famou-s  "diary"  of  the  events  of  that 
April  day,  1775,  is  perhaps  the  best 
authority  we  have  upon  the  facts  of  the 
Concord  fight,  which  took  place  not 
many  rods  distant  from  the  parson's 
study-window.  A  /or  nimile  of  this 
diary  is  bound  up  with  the  "  Concord 
Centennial"  volume. 
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are  cut  deeply  tbe  woi<1r.   "  Grnve  of 
British    Soldiers."     Over    the    Rtrenm 
hfts  hitely   hecii   built  a   rustic    hridfjr 
huge  enough  to  minjit  the   pnesnge  of 
currijiges  :  and  on  the  further  hank  has 
been  erected  in  honor  of   the   Centen 
nial  of   the  battle,  a   granite   pedestal 
holding  a  finely  executed    bronze  stat- 
ue of  a  "  Minute  man.  '    It  personates 
a  vigorous  young   farmer  standing  by 
his  plow,  upon  which  his  coat  has  been 
thrown,  with  a  rolling  shirt  collar  dis- 
pl«yi|^>^n  strong  neck,  while  the  whole 

^.gore  is  inclined  forward  in  oagor  lis- 
tening, and  the  right  hand  lirmly  grasps 
a  musket. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  pedestal  fus- 
ing the  river  and  the  njonuni*  ..t  )»re 
chiselled  these  lines  taken  from  tlie 
Centennial  poem  : 

'•By the  nide  bridge  that  RrchcKl  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April'M  hreeze  tinfnrled, 
Hcru  once  the  oiulmttlcd  fnriuerK  Htood 

And  fired  the  shot,  henrd  nmndthe  world." 

The  next  call  was  by  invitation  at 
the  Tlioreau  house,  now  occupied  by 
the  Alcott  family.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Louisa  M.,  is  known  everywhere 
by  her  '*  Little  Women"  and  later  writ- 
ings. The  father,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
has  been  brought  into  fresh  notice  by 
a  report  of  one  of  the  "  conversations" 
I  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  of  Boston.  His  many  years  of 
residence  in  Concord  have  made  him 
very  familiar  with  its  history  and  its 
present  attractions,  and  he  is  exceed- 
ingly kind  in  his  efforts  to  acquaint 
strangers  with  the  locality.  On  this 
I  day  he  was  very  reaily  to  converse  on 
questions  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
with  pencil  and  paper  constructing  di- 
agrams to  illustrate   his  meaning,  and 
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hospitfibly  insisting  that    the  writer 

should  keep   his  seat   when   the  latter 
repeatedly  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

Tlie  full  day  was  rounded  out  most 
richly  by  a  visit  to  the  free  public  li- 
brary of  Concord,  which  was  establish- 
ed a  few  years  ago  by  the  nuiniticence 
of  a  late  citizen  of  that  town.  The  li- 
brary already  contains  thirteen  thous 
and  volumes,  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  arc  found  in  the  "  Con- 
cord alcove"  which  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  works  of  sucli  as  have 
lived  in  that  place.  A  well-stocked 
rea<Hng  room  in  connection  with  this 
is  open  to  all,  from  5)  to  12  A.  M..  and 
from  2  to  fi  V.  M.,  daily. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  library 
are  half  a  do/en  bound  manuscripts  by 
distinguished  authors,  which  may  be 
examined  by  any  respectable  person. 
They  were  all  presented  by  James  T. 
Fields  of  Boston,  who  has  had  so  ex- 
tensive an  acquaintance  with  literary 
men,  and  comprise  an  essay  on  "  Walk- 
ing" by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  a  poem  on 
"The  Cathedral"  by  J.  K.  Lowell,  the 
essay  on  "  Culture"  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 
a  political  address  by  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  given  in  Boston,  October  20, 

1808,  the  poem  entitled  "  Dorothy  Q." 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  un- 
finishe*]  "  Dolliver  Romance"  by  Haw- 
thorne, which  was  laid  upon  the  latter 's 
coffin  at  his  funeral.  Each  manuscript 
volume  was  prefaced  with  a  portrait  of 
its  author.  One  cannot  express  the 
emotions  of  keen  delight  which  are 
aroused  by  the  perusal  of  such  oiiginal 
manuscripts,  which  show  by  erasures 
and  interlineations,  by  pauses  and  par- 
agraphs, the  progress  of  the  writer's 
thought  as  he  worked. 
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New  York  Graphic.  Oct.  6,  1875 

TlK•^yc('un^  is  now  an  optiihllRrioff  Artiorlran  lii- 
Htlfutlon.   and   Iccturin-?  lias  betoinc  om  of  tho 
profcsPions.      But   vltbin   a  Jow  years  tlicro  lias 
grown  up  very   quiotly  uiioUier  form  of  lilcrary 
ond  PoHal  ontortalnnicnt   whicli  bids  fair  to  rivul 
It  in  poitularilv  among  fullivatcd   pi'oi)lc.     Somn 
of  our  readers    rcinenibcr  Uie    fascinating  talk.s 
of  Margaret   Fuller,   who,  though  a  hard  writer, 
was  one  of  tho  most  brilliant  and  stimulating con- 
vereationallfifs  fids  country  has  produred.     Mr. 
Alrott  was  one  of  her  admirers^  and  has  devel- 
oped   what    with    her    was    nu    occasional    and 
fitful  glare  of  genius  Into  something  like  a  sys- 
tem, and  for  twenfy  years  or  more  he  has  taken 
the  lead  In  conversational  circles  in  dllTcrent  clflei 
which  have  proved  pecniiarJy  interesting  and  in 
telleclually  helpful   to  tlioso  who  have  joined  in 
Ihem.     Ills  talent  for  this  kind  of  intellectual  cx- 
(TcIko  is  peculiar  and   remarkable,   and  consisls 
quite    ns    much    In    eliciting   wit    and    wisdom 
from     olbors     as      In     the    utterance     of    his 
own    puggestivc      Ideas.      Ho     Is    a      man      of 
ofllripatlonij      pnd    provocations,     arousing    just 
enough  antagonism  to  produce  a  glow  of  exhil- 
arating mental  c.-ceitenjent.     Ills  circles  arc    be- 
coming the  centres  of  literary  and  philosophical 
and  scientific  discusFlou  and  inquiry,  and  a  largo 
uumbcr  of  them  hare  sprung  up  In  Western  cities 
aa  well  as  in  New  England,  furnishing  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  wordy  nothings  of  too  many  of  tho 
lecturers    who      have      merely      platitudes      to 
nioutb,    and,  without    ideas    to    present,  simply 
exhibit    themselves.      All    sorts    of   topics   are 
talked     about     with      the      utmost      freedom 
consistent  with  the  t  .sto  and  refinement  of  cul- 
ture, and  rll  tho  newest    and    richest    books   are 
brought  into    requisition    to    furnish    those  who 
engage  in  the  conversation  with  facts,  arguments, 
and  illustrationi.    In  this  way  the  circles  become 
edueativc  in  their  influence,  and  as  they  bring  all 
the  bright  minds  of  a  place  together,  like  so  many 
lamps    into    a    chandelier,     each     gathers    ad- 
ditional   heat    and    brilliancy     from     the    con- 
centration.      It     is     obvious     that     this     sys- 
tem   has     large    possibilities    of     development 
and     peculiar     attractions      for     people     who 
bavo  sufBcient  originality  and  culture  to  engage 
in  such  intellectual  tournaments.  During  the  past 
summer  Mr.  Alcott  has  held  a  series  of  these  con- 
versations at  his  Concord  home,  and  sometimes  a 
hundred  persons  have  joined  in  them,  including 
Mr,   Emerson,  Judge  Hoar,  the  poet  Ch.anning, 
and  a  score  of  women  known  In  literature  and 
admired  for  their  wit.    Such  conversations  have 
one  redeeming  merit,  if  no  other — Ihey  afford  au 
agreeable  relief  from  speech-hearing. 
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)AY.  JULY  14,  1879. 


THE  HOME  or  THE  00500BI)  GRAPH 


Tb*  lirnnrrT  at  Concord.  Ma««achB*rf»".  and 
lis  O^opi^llow  Hawthoriip's  Frtrnd  and 
Kelffhb«r  Foand  the  Ueorord  Urapc,  ii«d  hitw 
ke  hAM  Prpderrpd  th«  OHKinnl  Vine  AIItp— 
Din  Urrollrotionw  ol  Httwtkorii&— Th«  Enipr* 
Mta  and  Aicoti  Home*. 


The  visitor  to  "Old  Concord"  (as  ita  neigh- 
bors call  the  town  where  was  '*  fired  the  abot 
beard  round  the  worldl  who  can  afford  to  gire 
an  hour  to  other  than  historic  and  literary  land- 
marks cannot  do  better  than  to  go  to  the  grapery 
of  Mr.  E.  VT.  Bull,  who  was  the  originator— at 
]ea«t  in  its  cultivated  and  marketable  form -of 
the  celebrated  "  Concord  grape."  It  is  a  notable 
neighborhood  in  wh.'ch  he  hves;  and  one  must 
tarry  a  little,  as  he  goes  along,  to  see  the  homes 
of  Emerson  and  Miss  Alcott,  which  are  on  the 
way— provided  one's  starting-place  is  the  irregu 
lar.  hospitable  looLnng  and  altogether  delightful 
village  on  the  plain. 

Mr.   Emerson  lives  near  the  point  where  a 
country  road  turns  off  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare leading  Boston  ward;  a  lovely,  open  grove  of 
pines  fills  the  narrow  strip  of  commoD  between 
the  roAds,  and  another  grove  of  tall  pines  and 
chestnuts  tbelters  his  home,  without  concealing 
it,  the  trets  having  a  sort  of  three- fold  Interest, 
seeing  that  they  were  set  out  by  Mr.  Alcott 
and  Thorean;  evidently  for  a  pleasing  surprise 
awaiting    the    return    of    Mr.    Emftrson,  wHo 
was     at     the      tune      absent     in     England. 
The    house    stands    back     from     the    street, 
and   has    a    smooth     lawTi    in    front,    which 
loses  Itself  in  a  field  spreading  away  toward  the 
meadows  at  the  right;  a  thrifty  and  well-kept 
garden,  with  shrubbery  and   fruit   trees,  com- 
pletes this  picture  of  a  comfortable  country 
homestead.    The  large,  square  house,  roamy  and 
substannal,  is  that  of  a  plain  gentleman,  a  well- 
to-do  leisurely  person  of  quiet  tastes,  who  pre- 
fers Biroplidty  to  architectural  display;  and  it 
has  that  look  of  settledness  hard  to  define  which 
WHDe  bow  indicates  that  it  has  been  long  in  the 
family.    In  point  of  fact.  Mr.  Euierson  has  oc- 
cnpied  it  for  about  forty  year*,  .having  bought 
the  old   hou^e,    which     he    reppred    without 
°*w"^°^  ":  •  'e'^  ymr9  aooe  it  was  some- 
what   damaged    by    fyr»,    im    W^     restored 
to  Its  former  appear*.  t»,     p^  front  do^r  sUnl. 
opened  his  towa^«c|de.|^  j^eas^l  to  say  to 
tte  stranger  withw^  iMf  ^t^s  that  the  sa^e  is 
Tntrr'  "l^  ^^»Mer  in  the  light  of  a^ 
intruder.    They  a^as«U*he  world  knTw^ve^ 


proud  of  him,  and  on  his  return  from  his  la^t  vi  ,it 
to  Euro|ie  made  such  demonstrations  of  rej  o- 
citp,  taming  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  him  an  i 
his  dAughter,  that  the  recipients  of  thii  attea- 
non  inquired  what  event  was  celebrating,  aal 
on  beuig  told  were  atterly  overcome.    Half  a 
mile  farther  on.  on  the  Boston   road,  is  iliss 
Alcott's   home.    The    road    winds  beaJe  greea 
meadows  on  the  one    hand;  on  the    other  the 
land    lies    up    in     a    ridge,     against     which 
the  scattered  houaea  are  built,  separatei  from 
esch  other  by  lovely  woods  and  screened  from 
the  street   bj   Buch   soft,    feathery  growths  as 
larrhes,  Norway  spruce  and  hactmstack.  which 
thiive  as  if  this  was  their  native  soiL    At  leirt 
such  is  the  character  of  the  surroimding-i  of  the 
three  places  which   join  one   another,  the  Ai- 
coti's,  the  "  Wayside  "*  and  Mr.  Boll's,  all  balit 
uuucr  the   shelter   of  the   long   hill,   which  is 
clothed  in  green  op  to  the  sky-linj.    At  "  Appl'> 
stmnp'— Miss     Alcott's   home — the    ridge    has 
an   inward   curve,    as   if    it    had   fallen   bvk 
to  make  room  for  the  house  set  in  this  cDsey 
noc^    The  house  is  brown  and  »id-looLing,  bat 
picturesque  with  its  pretty  gables  and  porches 
and  dormer  windows,  ivy -shaded,  and  its  irregu- 
lar, miique   style   of  jyxihitecture.    The  gmall 
lawn  i«  shaded  by  a  few  gnarled  apple  treos  and 
andent  elms;  beneath  are  rustic  seats,  and  most 
of  Mr.  AJcotts  handiwork  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fence,  made  of  branchea,  which  divides  tha  little 
green  from  the   roadside.    The   dark  purplish- 
green  larches  make  a  lovely  screen  directly  in 
■  front;  and  to  the  right  and  the  left  is  the  green 
Hfmnptat  of  the  miniature  wood  thre  suie'l  by  piths ; 
off  across  the  road  are  the  sunny  meadows,  and 
'  bright,  open  country. 

Next  comes  "The  Wayside,"  easy  enough  of 
c(nnmmiication  with  "  Appiestomp  "^  by  th?  se- 
dudedwalk  throogh  the  pines,  where  Hawthorne 
nsed  to  plan  romances  that  were  never  written, 
and  where  he  mode  known  to  his  publisher  the 
fAot  of  "  The  Dolliver  Romance." 

And  next  beyond  "The  Waysido,"  with  the 
good,  green  wood  between,  is  Mj.  Ball's  gr«p-ry ; 
and  there  is  a  similar  secluded  walk  bet  we  sn  theee 
two  places.  We  found  the  grape  cuIturL5\  who 
is  his  own  gardener,  at  the  door  of  his  cottig^, 
whidii  is  like  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  of  rosas, 
vines  and  erergreen  trees  ;  a  stout,  grayhairel 
Englishman,  with  a  velvet  skull  cap  on,  who 
welcomed  us,  and  talked  not  <<aly  about  his 
jirapes  but  about  the  great  writer  who  for 
tome  twelve  years  or  more  lived  next 
door.  He  said  that  vrhen  Hawthorne 
came  to  the  Wayside  to  live  ho  made  up  his 
mind  that  be  would  get  acquainted  with  tus 
neighbor.    He  found  him  a  shy  man,  wha  aroid- 
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ed  company,  who  preferred  to  walk  by  himself 
in  the  retired  wood  path  rather  than  mingle 
with  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  who  chose  an  un- 
frequented route  to  a  place  if  neees-nty  took  him 
forth.  "But,"  »a)d  Mr.  Bull,  "wheal  boeam? 
acquainted  with  him  1  fouad  him  a  p^jisant 
companion;  if  you  could  once  get  insiia  his 
jacket  he  was  geuial  He  sometimes  came  into 
my  house  and  sm(fked  a  cigar — he  liked  a  good 
cigar— Init  not  ofttn."  He  spoke  with  adc^ira- 
tion  of  this  autboi -neighbor,  and  pleasantly  of 
the  children  who  had  grown  op  just  beyond  his 
RTounds — the  two  girls,  and  Julian,  who  was 
•'  tall,  handsome  and  fine-looking." 

At  the  door  of  his  "lodge*"  Mr.  Bull  pointed 
out  a  fuchsia  of  unusual  delicacy,  with  narro^r, 
pointed  leaves  and  lovely,  fragite-looking  How- 
era,  a  very  pendulous  and  graceful  specimen  of 
this  plant,  which  he  calle-l  Fuchsia  gracilis,  and 
said  it  was  a  lineal  d^oendant,  parpetuatel  by 
cuttings,  from  the  identical  first  fuchsia  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  story  of  which  his  of  tan 
been  told,  how,  perhaps  a  hundred  yeirs  ago,  a 
noted  London  florist  heard  of  a  rare  plant  owne^l 
bj  a  sailor's  wife  at  Wappiog  which  he  mads  a 
journey  to  see,  and,  though  the  woman  refused 
to  part  with  it,  because  her  husband  had  brought 
.t  home  from  the  West  Indies  on  hj  last  voyage 
i>r,  as  another  version  had  it,  her  son  had 
brought  it  from  Sicily),  he  took  it  away,  leaving 
her  eight  guineas,  and  promising  to  replace  it 
when  he  should  have  grown  one  from  it,  wUieh 
he  did,  also  increasing  tha  plant  by  tha  hunirels 
and  bringing  a  small  fortune  to  himself. 

With  a  genuine  gardener *a  love  for  his  nurs- 
lings, Mr.  Bull  showed  us  his  grapery,  «uil  gave 
u-s  the  hLvtory  of  the  Concord  grape,  which  be 
came  quite  famous  in  the  days  before  native 
grapes  had  been  made  so  much  account  of.  He 
came  out  in  the  country  from  Boston  by  advice 
of  his  physicians,  when  he  seemed  to  have  con- 
s-umptlon.  and  went  into  gardening,  gro^v  ing  to 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  becoming  a  hale  and 
hearty  man.  He  tri&i  raising  foreign  grapes 
until  he  grew  weary  of  it,  there  was  such  un- 
c-ertainty  about  their  ripening.  Finding 
a  w;ld  viae  uni.r  the  hill  at  th- 
re* r  of  his  garden,  and  liking  the 
gropiTTt  bore,  he  sowed  the  seed  in  1:J13,  and 
had  ripe  fruit  from  it  early  in  September  the 
sixth  year  nf  tor,  and  in  1854  exhibited  it.  It  vvas 
a  singular  fact,  ho  said,  that  there  \ran  not  an- 
other wild  vine  withio  a  mile  of  his  place;  and 
"  I  fiupposo  the  reason  why  this  was  there  was 
bccauiio  the  boys  had  some  time  brought  grapes 
up  from  the  river,  and,  sitting  there  on  the  fence 
to  eut  them,  had  thrown  down  the  skins,  and  a 
seed  bad  token  root,  and  the  place  being  a  fiavor- 
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Daine«ako8  and  descendants  ar^ now  known  al! 
over  the  country,  and  though  surpassed  by  others 
in  certain  ({ualities,  are  to-day  recommended  as 
Imvirg  "no rival  In  hardinosa  or  proJuctivonos^ 
under  all  circmnstances  and  in  all  localities."  So 
sensible  of  it^  value  was  one  public-splrltod  man 
that  a  few  years  since  "  ho  presented  a  Concord 
grapevine  to  each  and  every  family  in  the  town  " 
of  Northampton, 

Mr.  Bull  still  has  the  original  vine,  which, 
however,  he  came  near  losing  in  one  of  the  late 
severe  winters,  but  managed  to  save;  and  we 
saw  the  carefully -cherished  patriarch  In  the 
[middle  of  the  garden,  surrounded  by  a  slight 
hedge  of  rose  bushes— shorn  of  its  luxuriance 
and  past  its  prime,  but  petted  by  its  owner,  wno 
regards  it  somewhat  in  the  character  of  an  old 
friend  and  constant  companion.  A.  B.  H. 


he  cuizeni 


^  roncord.       \Juu  S^  \'n'? 

1  he'cTltzenu  of  tbis  lilstoric  old'towi  had  a  pJla 
day,  yesterday,  by  a  conerai  local  ceiebrailon.  A 
laree  audience  aBsemblea  In  tbo  Town  Hall,  Id  the 
forenoon,  to  listen  to  the  exerclacs  of  the  d-iy  F 
Koclcwood  Hear  presidud.  ibe  declari«tlon  of  In- 
depeudence  w*9  read  by  Italph  Waldo  KmorBoii 
and  a  beautiful  ode.  coniposed  tty  Ueoree 
barHett,  was  j*iini;  bv  n  choir  of  flfty 
votoM.  f^ollowlna.  tliose  ozoroUet  iLe  oommUtea. 
S.  Ripley  Barrett,  Woodwardtlludoon,  and  Sbor- 
mun  Hoar,  looH  oharco  of  the  rowtnn  and  atliioilc 
feats,  which  lasted  uritll  iilcht.  Tbe  rnces  and 
tlielr  reauliB  were  as  follows:  I'alr-oarcd  dorv  race, 
won  by  Kockwood  and  Sb»riunn  Honr;  doubie- 
blfld«d  paddlp,  wnn  by  J.  iM.  Koj.>8;  Whitehall 
swifli^scuil,  won  by  Deiism'^re  Hoiraer;  palr-oared 
pleasure  boai,  won  by  J.  K.  Hosmer 
and  Silas  II.  HoldoTi;  tub  race,  won  by 
Stedman  Buttrick,  lu  'he  afternoon  the  Aiirlcnl- 
tur.il  jrrouiids  were  tlironjcod  wlih  teams  and  peo- 
ple towiine.tB  tie  athletic  exerclwe?, which  rejultcd 
fl»  follows:  One-inlle  walk  wms  won  bv  William 
McGr.nh.  S:ick  race,  first  fitiy.n,  Joseph  Durke; 
secoud  prize,  -lames  O'Brien.  Throwing;  the  hi'.m- 
ri«r.  Ur.-t  pnzo,  1'.  Kankhi;  Becond  prize, 
Patrick  Wbito.  Tsvo  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  dasb,  Shertnan  Hoar,  first  prize: 
Uockwood  floar,  second  prize.  V'c'ocii>odo 
race  for  bove.  KUIiord  Wood,  first  prize;  Harry 
Harroti,  second,  (.•ne-iiiimircd-yards  diiab.  •/.  .Mur- 
phy, first  prl/.o:  ,*3iiermiin  iionr,  second.  Running 
louj  jump,  rtrst  prizo.  A.  J.  KUiinery;  80Cond.|WII 
liuni  Moiiriw.  Greased  poli«,  John  De vine  took 
So  from  lue  top.  Hurdie  race,  first  priz",  ."^her- 
inan  Hoar;  second.  (.".  S.  Richardson,  l  he  coin- 
inittoe  on  athletic  sports  were  IMwlu  S.  Barrett, 
Arthur  Mll.s,  Charles  S.  KIchardAon. 

Iq  the  evenlnsc  the  carnival  of  boats  took  place. 
About  lifi»  boats,  illumlnaicd  with  Uillerent  col- 
ored lanierns,  assembled  In  the  river  near  .Iiidce 
lloar's  residence,  and,  forming  in  line,  passed 
in  procosion  down  ihe  river  past  Uie 
bridjzof".  bolow  the  minute  man,  coimlermarched 
back  10  the  Nona  bridge  and  dmbandod.  The 
brldEOS  were  finely  llluintnated,  a«  were  the  boat*. 
Houil's  bricane  han<t  of  Boston  wag  stationed  on 
the  Nrrih  bsidire  nud  playsd  durtni:  the  procession 
ot  the  boat*.  Tbe  whole  scene  was  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  was  a  liiiing  "lose  to  ibe  day's  c«lo- 
bration. 
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Th*'  MfllHIi  AiiiilvprHory  LnHt']':v«>nlni;— Ai( 
AddrrHN  by  .TiuIcm  Hohf— Tliw  Origin  and 
4)rnwfh  of  the  InAtitutlnn. 

Tho  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  roncord  l^ycoum 
was  celebrated  last  cveiiinp:  In  the  hall  at  Con- 
cord. AtuouK  the  leadliR  owufiucii  pro«cnt  ^vcrc 
the  Hon.  K.  R.  Hoar,  KalpL  Waldo  EnicrHon,  the 
Kov.  Mcsarp.  Ucynolds  and  Grout,  Jiidtro  llrooks. 
GeorRe  Hayward,  Frank  H.  .Sanborn,  John  8, 
Kcvcs,  General  .S.  11.  Cbamberlalu  and  others. 

Judge  Hoar  presided,  and  on  taklntj  the  chair 
remarked:  Fifty  year.1  a^o  tonlRlit  the  citizens  of 
Concord  had  a  meeting  of  honored  citlz.'ns,  which 
resulted  in  tlio  form.ittoD  of  the  Concoia  Lyceum, 
consistlnjj  of  elRhty-scveQ  members,  and  whose 
fiftieth  anniversary  wo  meet  this  nlcht  to  cele- 
brate. As  one  of  those  original  members,  you  must 
excuse  me  from  addressing  you  tonl;;ht.  Tbe 
Institution  beean  with  lectures  and  debates,  and, 
has  been  steadily  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
From  the  first  our  meetincs  have  been  charac- 
terized by  strict  impartiality,  allowing  the 
advocates  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  be  listened 
to.  Amoni:  ii8  lecturers  ho  mentioned  Horace 
Greeley,  Georpo  Thompson,  Agasslz,  Wendell 
rhillipfl  and  others.  The  speaker  then  alluded  to 
the  d  Atb  of  Gcorce  Farron,  i;dward  Bliss  and 
Charles  Cbaudcy  Emerson  and  others.  Of  a  Ii-t 
of  lecturers  before  him,  Thorcau  delivered  lU,  Dr. 
Jarvis  17,  Ur.  llipley  1'2  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
98.  He  paid  a  clowlne  tribute  to  .Mr.  Emerson, 
and  ppoke  of  the  pood  fortune  of  the  town  and  of 
the  lyceum  in  having  tbe  rc':<idence  of  so  alstiu- 
gulsbed  a  man  among  them.  Mr.  Hoar  closed 
bis  remarks  with  many  pleasant  rcminiscencos  of 
tbe  past. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  de-f 
livered  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Walcoit,  anil  was  entitled' 
"Ibe  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Concord  Lyceum."' 
He  spoke  of  the  people  of  Conconl  as  having  met 
at  stated  intervals  to  commemorate  tbo  good 
•Iceds  of  their  ancestors;  they  believed  in  such 
anniversaries  as  quickening  the  patriotic  and  so- 
cial feelings,  and  as  surviving  the  generation  In 
which  It  Is  born.  The  earliest  town  lycoums 
in  the  State  were  formed  In  IS-IC, 
in  'Worceftcr  county;  four  years  later 
there  were  78,  sixteen  of  which  were  in  Middlesex 
county.  They  owed  their  orcanizatiou  maiiilv  to 
Mr.  Joslah  Holbrook,  who  wont  about  advocating 
this  means  of  cducatini:  the  public.  The  first 
meeting  of  tbo  Concord  Lyceum  was  called  De- 
cember:!, IS'."**,  at  which  the  Hon.  John  Kcyes  was 
chosen  chairman  and  Samuel  i^hattuck  secretary. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  January  7,  18?0,  and 
tbe  venerable  Dr.  Ripley  was  elected  president. 
The  founders  of  the  Lyceum  were  the  leader-) 
In  religious  thought,  politici  uud  town 
affairs.  One,  a  leader  of  the  bar,  Is 
still  mentioned  familiarly  with  Web- 
ster and  Choate,  and  is  known  in  the  hl«ti»rv  of 
the  nation  as  the  agent  chosen  by  MiiHsachuseit^ 
til  defend  the  rigbt-i  of  her  culored  citizens  In  a 
hostile  State.  Mr.  Walcott  spoke  of  Dr.  Ripley 
as  the  father  of  the  Lyceum.  He  attriimtcd  the 
Interest  in  lyceums  In  the  early  day.n  to  the  ab- 
sence of  tbe  railroad  and  telegraph.  Of  seven- 
teen lyceums  in  18^0  only  two  have  preserved  tlioir 
autonomy,  and  only  one  association  of  the  kind 
III  the  .State  can  boast  of  greater  ago,  and 
its  llftleth  anniversary  was  co'.ebrated 
in  ijalem  only  a  short  time  H'ni. 
The  original  signers  of  tbe  constitution  uum- 
bered  fifty-seven,  ot  whom  six  only  are  now  liv- 
ing, among  them  tbe  Hon.  K.  K.  lioar.    A  debat- 
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the  buflincHB  transactions  of  the  town.  The 
lUcrary  history  of  ( omurd  has  prown 
up        within      ■  tlic  la«t        half         centu- 

ry, and  In  that  tlino  nearly  all  tho  dK- 
tincui«hcd  men  of  the  town  have  attalDtd  thfir 
eiurneiKP.  Purine  this  time  tho  Lyicutu  lia^ 
been  (loinK  its  eltvatliiK  iiinl  nvlllzinc  work  iiiid 
Lclpln^  to  make  (Oucord  a  iileasaot  aud  prohlablo 
place  to  live  in.       * 

After  iVr.  Walcotfs  nflrire's  .Turtco  Hoar  pro- 
po'.t-d  thl)"  motion:  "Tliat  weconliniU!  tho  Lvoeuni 
tor  another  lift.v  years."  It  was  rtcdvotl  l»v  tho 
audience  with  liUifrhler  and  pa^.'^ed  iiuauiuiou.sly. 
Alter  thb  the  roeetlDf?  wa«.  adj(  uriied. 

inU^  W^S^unS^^^^'^^ 

Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1878. 
Mink  Hiix  Cajip. 
Dear  Journal:— With  a  slight  expansion 
of  the  imaginatioit,  I  havo  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  letter  descriptive  of  Mine  Hill 
and  surroundinjis,  and  a  little  sltetcli  of  our 
camp  life,  iniglit  interest  Bonse  of  the  numer- 
ous renders  of  tlie  Journal,  and  for  that  pur 
pose  I  have  seized  my  pen-cil  and  paper  (I 
liad  almost  written  it  pen  ;  but  in  packinj^  for 
camp,  we  left  behind  us  all  articles  consid- 
ered unnecessary,  and  pencils  were  thought 
to  be   good   enough    for    what  writing   we 
wished  to  do).     Mine  Hill  is  situated  in  tin 
memorable  town  of  Concord,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Wriglit,  known  hereabouts  as 
the  Lee  Farm,  and  is  a  iiluff  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet   high.      Along  its  base   runs  the 
main  road,  wl.ich  after  leaving  Lexingtjn, 
leads  on  through  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and 
Concord  and  through  Vermont  to  Canada. 
The  old  turnpike,  up    which    the    British 
marched  to  their   warm   reception  in  Con- 
cord over  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  further  to 
the  north  of  us.     Also  at    the    foot   of  the 
bluffs  winds  the  Concord  river,  whose  chan- 
nel at  this  section  is  abotit  four  or  Ave  rods 
in  width ;  but  the  recent  heavy  rains  have 
flooded  all  the  lowlands  along  its  course,  sp 
that  in  place  of-a  narrow,  winding  river,  we 
have  stretching  away  before  our  view  quite 
an  expanse   of   water,  almost    wortliy  the 
name  of  lake.     This  flooding  of  the  mead 
ows  is   a  great  tax  on  the  patience   of  the 
farmers,  as  their  haying  season  was  nearly 
over  when  our  wet  weather  eornmenced,  and 
it  is  thought  this  will  cause  a  delay  of  nearly 
a  month  in  getting  in  their   meadow  h.iy. 
which  is  no  small  portion  of  the  hay  which 
they  gather.      The  river  has  not  risen   as 
high  as  during  some  years  previous,  but  it  is 
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an  extraordinary  occurrence  to  have  it  rise 
so  much  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Mliie 
Hill  is  just  over  the  boundary  line  of  Lincoln 
and  C(mcord  (the  river  being  the  boundary) 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  supposed  wealth 
of  copper  ore  contained  within  its  rocky 
bowels.  An  attempt  was  made  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  extract  this  mineral ;  but 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  fiicilities  for  mining, 
the  project  was  abandoned,  only  resulting  in 
the  digging  of  a  hole  about  eight  feet  square 
Ity  ten  feet  deep  into  the  side  of  the  ledge, 
which  hole  is  now  screened  completely  by 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  beautiful  hem- 
lock. The  face  of  the  bluff  is  a  patchwork 
of  liare  rock  and  grass,  dottwl  here  and  there 
with  small  pines  and  cedars,  and  along  the 
foot,  overhanging  the  driveway  leading  to 
Mr.  Wright's  residence,  are  a  row  of  oaks 
and  two  other  largo  and  aged  trees,  one  a 
wide-spreading  chestnut,  and  the  other  an 
immense  elm,  which  towers  in  its  grandeur 
to  very  nearly  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
clifl.  Directly  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  Is 
nearly  an  acre  of  grassy  space,  wlikh  slopes 
slightly  toward  the  south,  and  on  the  sloping 
sides  and  rear  is  »>  beautiful  grove  of  pines. 
Nature  eouhl  not  have  ottered  much  greater 
inducements  to  camping  parties  than  Mine 
Hill  comprises.  The  advantages  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  as  there  is  ample  open  space 
and  plenty  of  shade,  and  the  sloping  ground 
makes  it  particularly  desirable,  as  after  a 
shower  the  water  runs  off,  and  the  earth  dries 
very  quickly,  leaving  no  lingering  dainpnest- 
to  cause  colds  and  sickness,  so  often  the 
culmination  of  a  week  or  fortnight  of  eaiiip- 
iiig  on  badly  selected  grounds.  T|ie  supe- 
rior facilities  of  this  blufl'  for  camping  were 
discovered  by  a  party  of  Woburn  excursion- 
ists while  rowing  down  the  Concord  river. 
As  they  rounded  a  point  of  land  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  riv>.*r,  this  prominence  came  full 
beftire  their  view.  Impressed  with  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  one  of  the  party  immediately 
exclaimed:  "  See,  Uncle  Sol,  what  a  glori- 
ous old  place  to  camp  out  I  Left  go  and  ex- 
plore it.'*  Acting  un  this  suggestion,  they 
landed  near  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  river, 
and  started  on  their  examinations,  which 
ended  in  a  determination  to  test  its  advan- 
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Lester  Partridge,  Kliuoro  A.  rit-rce,  Her- 
bert L.    Moody  and  Filmorc   Nitliols.     Not 
lit'edin)f  tla-  iiniiiy  rL-miiidiTs  uf  tin-  (liiiijjois 
of  I'Xposinj;   oursi'lvc's    to    the  tn-uolitTous 
weather  and  severe  atoriiH  wf  were  lontinu- 
ally  havinii,   and  conoludinjj  to    take    our 
ehnnees  h8  to  the   weather,  nnd  one  of   uh 
BUtfge8tini<  for  consolation  that  it  would  seem 
as  If  the  elements  must  have  pretty    nearly 
expended  theuiwelves, — with  plenty  of  hard 
taek  and  nalt  ho^  in  our  pockets,  and  ample 
pjoteclion  aj{ain.-<t  all  kind.-<  of  weather,  wi* 
moved   out   of    Wohurn  just    liffore    nioc 
o'clock,  and  after   an  exceedinicly   plcasiuii 
ride  of  a  little  over   three  hours,  a   siirn, — 
"  Mine  Hill  Camp,"  which  had  heen  painted 
for  a  camping  party  last  year,  and    fastened 
to  Mr.  Wright's  barn,  told  us  that  the  end  of 
our  journey  was  reached.     After  lunch  wo 
liad  our  baggage  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  immediately    set  about    pitching    our 
tents,  and  at  2.30  V.  M.,  had  everything  un- 
der cover,  and  were  in  readiness  to  n-ceive 
the  expected  daily  complen»ent  of  showers, 
which  had  been  bestowed  so  copiously  and 
so  frequently  upon  us  during  the  two  or  three 
weeks  just  past.       Hut  what  a  happy  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  us  I     What  glori- 
ous weather  wc  have  had!      No  tornadoes, 
no  torrents  of  rain,  no  goose-egg  hail-stones, 
no  blinding  lightningla^hes,  no  deafening 
thunder   peals   for    us.       Nothing   but   the 
pleasantesl  kind  of  pleasant  weather  in  which 
to  enjoy  ourselves  by   I'ay,  the  clearest  an.l 
brightest  moonlight  evenings,  and  most  com- 
fortable nights,    and  as  if  to   enhaneu  our 
comfort,  "Amos  Keeter  "  has  not  ventured 
within  our  tents.     As  I  write,  a  light  shower 
is  falling,  just  enough  to  give  renewed  re- 
freshment  to   the   earth.      Truly    we  have 
good  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  blessing  us  with  such  ample  op- 
portunity for  enjoyntent. 

A  short  description  of  our  camp  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  reader,  who  may  con- 
template camping  out.  We  have  two  good- 
sized  tents,  one  bell-shaped,  which  we  use 
for  a  dining  tent,  and  J»e  other  the  same  kind 
as  is  used. at  the  camp  of  our  State  Militia, 
which  we  use  for  sleeping  quarters.  We 
have  two   good  beds,  each   consisting   of  a 
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tick  filleil  with  ineadow  hay,  one  of  which  ii 
'Ct  on  a  camp  beil-stead.  and  the  other  on  a 
beilstead  which  we  have    improvised.      We 
.ire  not  enough  accustomed  to  out-door  life, 
10  dare  risking  taking  cold  by    sleeping  on 
the  ground.     We  have  blankets,  sheets,  pil- 
lows and  cases, — the  same    as    one    would 
have  at    home,  and  we  find  no  difBcully  in 
sleeping  well.     Besides  our  tents,  we  have 
in  excellent  awning,  under  which,  seati'don 
I  rustic  "eit  at  a    rustic  table,  your  corres- 
[londeiit  is  enjoying  the   refreshing   bre<ze^. 
while  he  pencils  you  those  lines.      Our  culi- 
nary department  is  complete,  consisting  of  a 
lolding  sheet-iron  stove,  made    specially  for 
can'ping  purposes,  with  all   necessary  cook- 
ing utensils.      We  have  set  the   stove  on  a 
foundation  which  we  have  built  of  earth  and 
stone,  and  have  arranged  over  it  an  arbor  of 
iiemlock  and  pine  boughs  as  a  protection 
from  the  glaring  rays  of  the  sun.     With  all 
these  facilities,  and  the  excellent  cooking  ca- 
pacity of  the  oldest  member  of  our  party,  we 
can  serve  a  dinner  fit  for  a  prince.     Our  ap- 
petites are  keen,  and  we  do  ample  justice  to 
whatever  is  set  before  u."^  but  n  hat  is  lef>  is 
u'ladly  cared  for  by  Mr.  Wright's  noble  New- 
foundlaml  dog  Duke,  who  is  a  regular  visi- 
tor to  camp  three  times  a  day,  and  he  knows 
well  what  time  to  come.      He  loiters  around 
quite  a  while  each  visit,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
camping  out  as  well  as  any  of  us.     We  have 
no  difficulty   in    obiainini:  whatever  provis- 
ions we  need  from  Mr.  Wright's  farm;  milk, 
l,crries,  and  vegetables  in  plenty.      What  it 
is  not  convenient  for  him  to  spare,  or  what- 
ever he  does  not  raise,  we   can  obtain    from 
neighboring  faru(ers.     With  a  little  care,  wo 
can  eat  anything  we   wish   without  fears  of 
terious  consequences.     To  the  open-hearted 
iienerosity  of  Mr.  Wriglit  and  his  estimable 
wife,  and  the  cheerful  assistance  of  a  young 
man  employed  on   the   farm,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  for  many  privileges  amlfavorb',  and 
we  shall  ever  hold  them  in   grateful  remem- 
brance.     We  have  sparid  iw)  pains  or  labor 
(*)  make  everything  aliout  can\p  convenient, 
itnd  in  rustic  form  we  liave  everything  that 
eamping  hearts  can  wi-.|i. 

The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  very  fine,  comprising  bills  and  lowlands, 
beautiful  pastures  and  niejujows  and  grand 
forests  of  oak  and   \>'<.'.u\  Miperb  seeius   for 
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iind  if  the  wentlier  e«mtinui.'9  fnvorable,  wo 
mIihII  longtlu'n  our  stny  from  f"ur  diijf*  to  a 
wt'i'k  loiim-r  tliiin  wo  at  Jr.xt  iiilonilKl.  If  I 
lioaf  Hiiytliing  of  intcrostfur  your  uoxt  isd^uo 
I  will  write  you  anain. 

Vours  very  truly,  E.  A.  I'. 


AUff.  L'lst,  KS78.  / 
Dkar  Jolunai..— I  perceive  by  your  last 
week's  edition  that  you  liave  eoruiikred  ni} 
letter  of  suffleieiit  interest  to  pul)li3li  to  youi 
readers  in  your  next  issue,  nnd  in  Rceordanct 
with  tny  promise,  I  will  >?ive  you  n  short  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  incidents  whicli 
have  befalled  us  «ince  writing  you.  Un 
Wednesday  morning,  shortly  after  posting 
you  my  letter,  we  noticed  two  carriages  ap 
proachingour  camp  from  the  southwest,  and 
as  they  drew  nearer,  we  heard  a  voice  from 
one  of  them  exclaim  "There's  the  flag!" 
As  we  have  the  star  spangled  banner  floating 
proudly  from  a  staff  attached  to  the  top  ot 
the  most  prominent  pine  tree  on  the  blufl'. 
we  conchuled  that  whoever  those  carriages 
contained,  they  evidently  had  designs  of  at- 
tacking our  camp,  and  sure  enough  in  a  few 
moments  a  party  of  fifteen  young  and  activt 
men  and  maidens,  who  proved  to  be  from 
Sudbury,  a  town  about  four  milles  distant, 
ilighted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  boidh 
marched  to  the  top,  under  cover  of  the  grove. 
We  could  readily  see  that  resistance  to  such 
over  powering  numbers  would  be  folly,  and 
when  they  display td  to  our  distended  vis- 
ionaries, an  immense  quantity  of  fine  look- 
ing eataldes  we  concluded  that  we  had  bot- 
Jor  quietly  surrender,  and  they  took  undis- 
puted possession  of  our  grounds.  We  were 
not  sorry,  however,  for  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
pirty  nnd  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  day  wa" 
passed.  They  dined  and  supped  with  us,  ami 
after  joining  in  a  programme  of  singing. 
reading,  etc.,  in  the  evening,  they  evacuated 
.Mine  Hill  about  9  P.  M.  Many  very  plead- 
ing incidents,  and  a  large  stock  of  fruit  and 
provisions,  which  they  left  behind,  will  caus* 
us  to  hold  this  day  in  rememl»rance  as  tin 
pleasantest  day  we  passed  in  camp.  Aftei 
so  lively  a  day  the  remainder  of  the  time 
has  seemed   somewhat  dull   to  us,  but   it  is 
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only  comi)arlson  that  has  made  it  appear  so, 
for  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  in  a  number 
of  ways  suflleient  to  break  the  monotomy  o\ 
camp  life;  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors  i."' 
the  pO''»ess(ir  of  three  quite  good  row-boats.' 


and  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  day  we  are 
allowed  the  use  of  either  of  them.     We  have 
made  several  excursions   up  and  down  the 
Concord  river,  and  as  fish  are  quite  plenty, 
we  have  indulged  quite  a  little  in   the  sport 
of  changing  their  residence  from  the  river  to 
the  frying-pan.     In  this  we  have  been  twice 
fustrated    by   a    mysterious     power,    which 
seemed  to  exhibit  itself  only  at  night.     On 
Monday  we  caught  quite  a  string  of  good 
sized  hornpout,  and,  as    we  had  done  once 
or  twice  before,  laid  them  on  the  grass  out- 
side our  tents,  and    regaled   ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  a  good  fish  fry  for  breakfast 
Tuesday.     When  we  looked  for  them  in  the 
morning  we  beheld  nothing  but  a  row  of  ugly 
looking  heads,    with   horns    attached.     The 
bodies  had  been  wholly  eaten  off  by  some 
midnight  prowler,  and  completely  chopfallen 
we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  our  somewhat 
depleted  leader,  for  something  with  wliich  to 
satisfy    our    disappointed    appetites.       On 
Tuesday  wc  hooked  another  mess  of  pout 
fron)  the  river  for  breakfast   this  morning, 
and  thinking  to  secure  tiu-m  from  our  un- 
known    visitor,    we    pliiced    tluiii    in  a  piii! 
within  our  mess-tent,  but  the  keen  scent  of 
the  midnight  forager  enabled  him  to  ascer- 
tain their  whereitlxmfs  and  without  disturb- 
ing   Us  in  the    li-ast  he    served    us  the  same 
trick  as  the   night  l)efore.       Determined  not 
to  be  outdone  in  tliis  manner,  I  obtained  the 
loan   of  Mr.    Wright's    shot    gun    and    bad 
planned  to  wait  for  the  tliief  to-night,  and  if 
lie  came  I  should  give  him  a  warm  re(e,.tion, 
liut  a  postal  card  from  Mr.  Davis  has  just  in- 
formed us  that  he  will  be  after  us  lo-'day,  as 
he  cannot  come   to-niorrow,    as  we  desired, 
anil  we  must  be  ready  for  liini  this  noon,  so 
here  we  go  for  a  lively  tinse,  packing  up  and 
breaking  camp.     We  shall  be  back  in    gooil 
old  Woburn  tliis  evening. 

Yours  truly,  E.  A.  V. 


Oxui.il'. ii]<( THE  COyCORD  SCHOOL. 

As  is  generally  known,  an  effort  ttrs  made 
during  the  early  part  of  this  Summer  to  es- 
tablish a  school  of  philosophy  Rt  Concord, 
It    was     so     fuccessful     that    the 
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sion  of  tho  school,  confiued  hi3  labors  to 
being  present  nt  tho  academy  ' '  with  a  wise 
smile,"  will  repeat  tbat  pleasing  course  of ' 
instruction  on  three  evenings  every  week. 
antTDrTJoNES,  an  eminent  Western  philos- 
opher, will,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  few 
profound  remarks  on  the  "Pie-existenee  of 
Pork."  These  evening  exercises  do  not, 
however,  form  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum of  the  academy,  and  attendance  upon 
them  is  optional. 

Of  course,  no  man  can  walk  in  a  grove 
and  discuss  philosophy  with  any  real  ability 
unless  he  is  philosophically  dreosed.  Tho 
philosophers  of  the  Concord  Academy  uro, 
therefore,  required  to  wear  the  ancient 
Athenian  costume.  In  the  early  and  ex- 
perimental sessions  of  the  school,  many  of 

,tho  philosophers  contented  themselves  with 

i  wearing  night-shirts  instead  of  the  genuine 
Greek  dress,  but  this  is  now  forbidden  by 
rule  XIII  of  the  laws  of  the  academy,  which 
says  that  "no  philosopher  will  be  permitted 
to  practice  peripatetic  or  any  other  style  of 
philosophy  in  a  night-shirt  or  other  substi- 
tute for  the  true  Greek  chalmys.  '  With 
this  rule  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  the  most 
unphilobophic  person  can  readily  compre- 
hend that  to  revive  tho  ancient  Greek 
Academe  without  the  Greek  dress  would  be 

:  simply  preposterous.  Even  Plato  himself, 
wero  he  to  return  to  earth,  would  lose  half 
his  profundity  if  he  should  undertake  to  lec- 
ture in  a  black  coat,  and  to  walk  in  a  grove 

i  carrying  an  umbrella  or  wearing  a  rubber 
overcoat. 

There  was  a  warm  discussion  among  the 
founders  of  the  school  on  the  subject  of  rub- 
ber overshoes.  The  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  CoQjBord  is  freaueatly  very  wet.  and 
except  in  connection  with  philosophy,  rub- 
ber shoes  are  certainly  very  useful  in  wet 
weather.  Dr.  Jones  advocated  rubbers  on 
the  ground  that  philosophy  was  a  matter  of 
the  head  and  not  of  tho  feet,  and  that  he 
himself  suffered  from  tho  rheumatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  D.  A.  "^Vasson  asserted 
that  iu  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Semitic 
literature  he  had  found  his  mind  greatly 
stimulated  by  woaringsandals,  andhehencej 
argued  that  the  nature  of  the  covering  used 
for  the  feet  might  seriously  modify  a  phil- 
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osophor's  perception  of  truth.  Col.  HlGOiN- 
soN  claimed  that  tho  colored  troops  fought 
boldly  without  rubbers,  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
CiiENY  rioftly  inquired,  "  Wha^  are  shoes  ; 
what,  dear  friends,  is  a  cold  in  tho  head, 
what  even  is  rheuraatiz  in  compsrison  with 
the  eternal  virtues  T"  Finally,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Ai.cott,  who  promptly 
mounted  his  tripod  and  gave  tho  following 
Orphic  Utterance  :  "  Tho  great  spiritual 
sonsorium  of  reflected  atmosphere  is  the  cen- 
tre of  theunivers.il  sea."  This  was  accepted 
as  a  clear  and  convincing  decision  of  tho 
question  in  dispute,  and  rubber  shoes  were 
strictly  prohibited.  Rule  XVIII.  reads: 
"The  use  of  rubber  shoes  is  forbidden,  and 
philosophers  will  bo  required  to  wear  san- 
dals on  all  philosophic  occasions."  Most  of 
the  remaining  rules  of  the  academy  closely 
resemble  thoso  of  other  schools.  Kach 
philosopher  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a 
napkin-ring,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a 
classical  dictionary,  and  the  frionds  and 
guardiaufl  of  philosophers  are  earnestly  rc- 
quest^l  jno^ J^o  supply  them   with   pockol- 

lmoney,aD«Ito~ref rath  from  sending  them 
pastry  or  sweetmeats. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  who 
firmly  disbelieves  in  the  vulgar  religions  of 
the  day,  and  who  can  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations,  may  join  the  Concord  School. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in 
tho  elements  of  Profundity,  Paradox,  and 
Vagueness,  and  are  further  required  to  hand 
in  written  essays  on  subjects  belonging  to 
those  great  divisions  of  philosophy.  For 
example,  at  the  coming  examination,  prior 
to  the  beginning  cfc the  next  tfrm,  the  es- 
sayist must  discuss  the  profound  and  eso- 
teric meaning  of  that  passage  in  Mr. 
Broksov  Alcott's  writings,  "  Destiny  is 
threefold,  and  fate  shines  into  the  abysses.'" 
In  tho  Department  of  Paradox,  essays  must 
be  written  upon  the  theme  furnished  by 
Mr.  Emeesox.  "  There  are  depths  to  which 
the  lark  cannot  soar,  and  heights  to  which 
no  artesian  well  can  pierce;"  and  in  the 
Department  of  Vagueness,  candidates  may 
write  either  upon  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Jokes, 
that  "  Anything  that  depends  upon  one  al- 
ways has  the  whole  work  to  do,"  or  upon 
Dr.   Bartol's  proposition,  that  "  There  is 
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much  as  iboy  will'  A?pr08eiit  thieo  hnndreU 
(Jifferpnt  sets  of  views,  thev  can  long  remain 
on  good  terms  with  one  another.  Nothing 
id  said  in  the  rules  of  the  school  concerning 
punishment  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  there 
will  be  a  general  anxiety  to  know  if  the 
Faculty  are  able  to  jireserve  order.  Sup- 
pose that  disorderly  philosophers  should  be- 
gin to  shy  sandals  and  other  missiles  at  Mr. 
Alcott  while  he  is  sitting  on  his  tripod,  or 
suppose  that  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  "NVassok 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
"the  return  from  the  Lapse,"  in  the  course 
of  which  they  fall  into  the  use  of  painfully 
unphiloscphic  language — how  are  the 
guilty  ones  iu  euch  cases  to  be  punished  I 
No  careful  parent  or  guardian  will  care  to 
send  a  philosopher  to  Concord  until  this 
question  is  answered,  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  neither  will  a  disorderly  philoso- 
pher be  treated  with  too  much  laxity  nor 
VkiW  he  be  subjected  to  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment,  huch  as  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Wasson's  essays  from  the  Atlantic,  or  Dr. 
JuXEs's  articles  from  the  Philosophic  Review. 


Oailu  (Eutuing  iTvaudlcr. 

TUESDAY,   JULY    29.  1G79. 


C'unrurd  Hlver< 

The  Boston  corrcspoiulont  of  tlio  Wtincstcr 
Bpy  has  been  writinp  about  lliinjrs  seen  by  her 
tit  Concord,  as  f«illows: 

Concord  Itself  is  like  no  otiiei  town;  it  seems 
tlltorly  uiidisturlted  by  the  turmoil  and  !i;;ifa- 
tinii  of  life,  utterly  free  from  worldly  amMtion 
or  petty  rivalries  of  any  sort.  Tlie  l)osj)italit.v 
c»f  its  peojtle  is  boundless;  and  so  is  (heir  r'.'tiiied 
kindness,  and  the  lieautiful  village  secin-i  iliy 
one  siX)t  where  there  is  al»idinLC  "peace  oii  earth 
and  good  will  to  men.'"  !'ic,iiles  its  historic  as- 
sociations, its  tnonunitnts,  its  library,  and  best 
of  all,  its  iieople,  Coni'onj  has  its  slow,  lovely 
river,  of  wliich  Tlmrcau  wrote:  "Con«'ord  river 
1b  remarkable  for  the  ;,'entleness  of  its  current, 
%-bich  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  some  have  re- 
ferred to  its  intlneiice  the  proverbial  modera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants <if  Concord,  as  cxiiibited 
|h  the  Kevolntion,  and  on  later  occ.isions. 
I  have  read  that  the  descent  of  an  eitrlith  of  an 
iufh  in  a  mile  is  snHident  to  j)roriuce  a  tlow. 
Our  river  hius,  probably,  very  near  the  smalLst 
allowance.  Tiie  story  is  current,  at  any  rate, 
tbout'li  I  believe  that  strict  history  will  not  bear 
It  out,  that  the  only  bridL'e  ever  carried  away  on 
tiie  mam  1"-antli,  within  the  limits  of  the  towD 
Vas  driven  ui/ stream  by  the  wind.  The  sing 
gish  artery  of  the  Conro'rl  meadows  steals  thus 
wml/served  throu;:h  the  town,  withont  a  miir 
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pair  or  a  pulse-hi'ut,  its  ueneral  course  fnun 
BcUtliwest  to  northeast,  and  its  length  fih<nit  llfiy 
iiillcs;  II  liuj^c  volume  (»f  matter,  ceaselessly  roll 
5n^;  tbr<'iij>|i  th«' jijiiitis  and  valleys  of  the  sub 
Ftiinliiil  eiirlh.  with  the  mtxraslticd  tro.td  of  an 
Indi!in  w.'iriior,  making  baste  from  the  bl'^h 
plii.fM  of  the  earth  to  its  ancient  reservoir." 

The  main  sireelof  the  town  Is  parallel  wlllithe 
liver,  and  the  computable  of  fihihonses  which 
iacc  the  street  have  gardens  .-it   the  backslopinir 
down  to  tiic   water.      TInj   numerous  laiidiii}^.^, 
tach  with  its  little  flee:  of  boats,  dories,  canoes, 
vheiriesnr  other  small  outriptjers,   make  the 
river  very   iiictnresqne  and   acbl  greatly  to  tho 
charm  of  boating;  in  if.    The  niornin;,'  "we  were 
there  we  idled  for  hours  on   the  stream,  {rnhled 
by  one  who  knows  every  Inch  of  Its  windin!,'s: 
we  rowed  across  tho  .suimy  reaches,  floated  "mi(l 
lucid  shallows,  just  eluding  water-lily  leave:-(," 
^nished  under  the  trees  and   drank  of  the  spriny; 
«)I  liviti},'  water,  which  trnshes  out  there  in  some 
by  Ivan  hiding-place;  and  let  the  boat  rest  in  the 
Very    spot  .4hat    Hawthorne   describes    in    his 
*'M'os-m.s  from  an  Old  Man-e,  '  where  "there  is  a 
Irlty  bank  on  the  sloj>e  of  which  grow  some  hem- 
lock5.   declininii  across  the  stream    with    out- 
stretched arms  as  if  resolute  to  take  the  plunge." 
Oidy   a   few   are  left  now;  .some,  as  otir  friend 
said,   bent   every  year  closer  and  closer  to  the 
water,  and  the  quiet  stream  lajtped  the  earth  at 
their  roots,  till  one  by  one  they  silently  droppetl 
into  the  river,  and  floated  away.    Others  did  imt 
have  that  peaceful  death,  but  were  cut  clean 
away  to  make  room  Tot  tiie  new  railroa»l  which 
1j;ls  replaced  them  by  a  staring  bank  of  yellow 
sand,  making  a  bmg,  aj/gressive  scar  on  the 
beautiful  shore.    Healing  hands  of  artist  atid 
j>oet  have  set  willows  thick  in  the  sand. and  soon 
the    unsightly   bank   will    be  green   and    soft, 
tliough  the  hefulocks  can  never  grow  again.    It 
night  have  been  our  dav  on  the  river  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  about.    1-Vtr  nc,  too,  "the  winding 
course  of  the  stream  continually  shut  out  tiie 
j-cetie  behind  us  and  revealed  as  calm  and  lovely 
n  one  l>efore.    We  glided  from  depth  to  depth, 
:ind    breathed    new    seclusion    at   every    turn. 
The    shy    kingfisher    flew  from  the  withered 
branch  close  at  hand  to  another  at  a  distance. 
Tittering  a  shrill  cry  of  antrer  or  alarm.     Trucks 
that  had  been  floating  there  since  the  preceding 
eve  were  startled  at  our  approach,  and  skimmed 
along  the  grassy  river,  breaking  its  dark  surface 
vith  a  bright  streak.    The  turtle,  sunning  il-<elf 
upon  a  r(x-k  or  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  slid  sudden- 
ly into  the  water  with  a  plunge."     iJut  we  saw 
rne  congregation   of  seven   turtles  on   a   f.illen 
tree  out  in  the  river,  and  they  went  on  sunniui: 
themselves  and  never  minded   us  at  all,  Itiit  dis- 
sipfK-ared  in  a  flash,  or  rather   in   seven  fl.'Lshes, 
V ben  a  boat  load  of  boys  paddled   up  t<i  11i<.mu 
V  ith  a  whoop  of  delight. 

Like  Hawthorne,  we.  too,  fonnd  in  .July  the 
prophwy  of  autumn.  A  few  tall  maples  were 
the  col^r  of  the  jxirple  Wfrb,  a  rare  cninr  for 


maples  to  take  on,  anrt  fallen  crimson  leaves 
llecked  the  water  here  and  there,  and  the  golden 
rods  were  marshalled  in  stately  ranks  just  ready 
to  unfold  their  superb  yellow  plumes;  and  with 
all  the  |)€ace  and  beauty  came,  too,  the  'half- 
acknowledged  nielanchofv,"  the  feeling  "that 
Time  has  now  given  us  all  his  flowers,  and  that 
the  next  work  of  his  never  i(ile  Angers  must  be 
to  steal  them  one  by  one  away." 
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jjrasses;  Biid  wbcn  one  Btiras  np  IFs  charms  of 

Slillosophy  and  Hteralore,  art  and  natnre,  In  art- 
itlon  to  some  of  Ihe  most  deliKlitfnl  people  In 
the  world,  the  8tory  seemg  a  little  fabulous;  but 
It  Ifl  all  true,  and  yet  Is  not  half  the  truth,  for 
thftt  would  require  better  and  warmer  words 
than  mine  to  tell. 


Detroit  Free  Press 
April  28,^880 

The  School  of  Philosophy. 

"^Tillo  tlic  country  Nortli,  South.  East  and 
West  will  fairly  stoam  witli  the  ciiPrRy  nml 
noise  and  verbal  riot  of  the  eleftlon  c  mpnign 
this  i^umnirr,  there  will  bo  one  quiet  spot, 
standing  out  cool,  m  eluded,  ralni,  like  a  de- 
licious Island  of  th"  tropica  in  tlio  midst  of  u 
tiuiiultuo'.is  sea.  Tills  will  Ijo  Concord,  Moh- 
sachiisett^,  whore  the  School  of  riillo^ophy 
will  open  its  nnnunl  sevsion  in  July.  In  this 
retreat  no  sound  of  the  hoaJTc,  harsh  noto  of 
tho  snnnner's  battle  will  be  heard.  Tho  vener- 
ablo  and  transcendoiital  people  gathered  Ihirr 
wi'l  ti-i  littlo  cam  who  i<  to  be  tho  next  I'rrsi- 
dont  as  the  people  of  tlio  Bandwicli  Islands 
cure  who  ^liall  bn  the  next  King  (f 
I'urnmb.  It  will  probably  be  impossible  to 
^Cet  a  newspaper  thore;  tho  ttderrraph 
oHIro  very  likely  will  be  Hosed  durln^r  thp  ses- 
''ion;  and  the  few  trains  that  nin  in  th"  viciti- 
it}-  will  bo  coinpellpd  to  put  rubber  tires  upon 
their  wheels.  l,^rofesaor  Harrl!'  will  lecture  on 
Aristotle,  I'lato,  Hegel,  Fichto,  Kant,  Splipllin;r, 
Sfiinoza,  and  William  Henry  Chi'uilng  will 
lecture  on  "Oriental  I'hilosophy  and  lloliglon." 
Seriously,  however,  iiotliintj  is  more  a.::reeo- 
ble  than  to  imagine  people  capable  of  cutting 
so  aloof  from  the  bustle  of  tho  practiro!  world' 
'around  thcni  and  finding  comfort  in  regions  nf 
thought  which  in  no  ways  touch  t!io  exivri- 
enc«!  or  Hcnsation.s  of  tho  hundreds  of  millions 
of  their  fcllowa.  It  is  like  coming  upon,  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  and  busiest  part  of 
a  largo  city,  an  old-fashioned  mansion  lnhal>- 
ited  by  old  fashioned  people  who  rarely  leave 
its  precincts,  but  live  surrounflod  by  a  bit  of 
green  sward,  a  few  old  trc?3,  and  for  the  rest 
colossal  warehouses  and  tho  ceaseless  noise  of 
the  streets. 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  I'lllLOSO- 

THI'j  various  iiittMnationa!  t'xliiliitioiis  which 
have  hc'fii  held  (luritij^  iccont  years  have 
j^ivcn  the  citizens  of  oui'  republic,  le.ison  to  feel 
proud  of  our  achiexeinents  in  the  departnienls 
of  mechanics,  inanul'actures  and  eiv^iiuerinif. 
in  which  we  stand  the  peers  of  e\er\  country  on 
the  jj^lohe.  I'ar  dillerent  is  it  in  reuMvd  lo 
science,  literature  and  philosopln.  W  «.•  act. 
I'^n^dand  and  (Jermany  thiid<.  This  is  a  n.ilural 
necessity  of  otn-  so  recent  birth  and  rapid  growth 
as  a  nation.  But.  as  each  \ear  more  and  move 
lime  is  devoted  to  the  i)Uisuit  of  letteis.  and  the 
ranks  of  om-  scholars  are  steadilv  increasin^  by 
the  addition  of  men  trained  in  ICm-opean  inetii- 
ods.  the  impro\emement  in  this  direction  i*- 
becomino^  mar.ked.  One  of  the  most  promising' 
si;j:ns  of  this  new  ph.ise  in  our  deselopnu  nl.  is 
the  establishment  (d'  a  Scho.,|  of  I'hilos  .ph\  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  diu'in},^  the  past  summer.  I'or 
many  years  the  scheme  had  been  ripenini;  and 
maturinor  in  the  miiulsof  enthusiastic  men,  and 
the  success  attendinj^  its  realization  provetl  con- 
chisivelv  that  it  met  a  want  in  our  community. 
,lt  was  a  j^ood  Ibrtime  that  placed  the  school  in 
Concord,  the  biithplace  of  American  liberty, 
the  home  t)f  I'horeau.  Hawthorne  and  LmerM)n  : 
Concord,  whose  natural  b(>auties  have  been  sunir 
by  poet  and  portrayed  by  painter. 

To  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  school,  its  home 
and  its  w«)rkin<j;s.  let  us  join  a  j^roup  whom  we 
see  strolliii'j  out  of  the  village.  We  wamler 
(low  n  the  old  Le\in<Ljton  road,  picturing  to  our- 
selves the  British  troops  retreating;  in  disorder, 
and  harassed  by  the  shots  of  the  Vaid^ee  farmers 
safely  enscoticed  behind  walls  and  hcdj^es.  After 
a  walk  of  half  a  mile  we  reach  the  Orchard 
House,  for  twenty  years  the  home  of  A.  J»ron- 
son  Alcott,  the  scene  of  the  antics  in  '■■  Little 
Women."  now  jifiven  up  to  thu  discussion  of 
such  weighty  themes  as  the  ''  I'orswnulity  of  the  j 
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Aitsoliitc  "    and     'MMiysiolojrical     I'svc  |^()|,,^rv." 
I  lalf  I  liddcn  from  the  joad  hv  spriict-  trots,  and 
overshadow fd  h\    <rivat    tlins.   it  stands,  a  two 
and    a  half  story    mansion    of  the  olden    tvpe.' 
The  front  door  we  find  is  reserved  for  the  lac- 
idty  and  invited  quests,  and  we  make  our  en- 
trajice    by  a  side    portico  to    the  studio,  whoso 
walls  hear  sij^ns  of  the  artistic  talent  of   Miss 
Mary   Alcott.    the    well    remembered    "Ann." 
v\n  arched  passage  leads  into    the  front  room, 
where  the  scholars,  serious,  and  no  loiifj^er  yomij;, 
are  assenll)lin<^.     'rhroii<r|i  the  narr<»w   panes  of 
^lass  we  catch  j^limpses  of  lilac  bushes  and  apple 
trees,  with  i>its  of  meadow-land  beyond,  while 
the  low-studded  walls  are  covered  w  ith  pictures 
land    books,  whose  anti(|uity    seems   in  keepinj^ 
with  the  jj^eneral  pictmes(jueef]ect.     Some  strik- 
inj^ly  modern,  red-painted,  lawn  settees    ))laced 
around  a  larj^e  table  cfjmplete  tlu    furnishing  of 
the    room.     These  on    exceedinj^ly  Nvarm    days 
are  removed  to  the  shade  of  the   elms  close  at 
hand,  and  the  sessions  are  held  in   the  open  air. 
After  a  lecture  (jf  an  horn,  followed  by  a  conver- 
sation or   debate,  during  w  hich   we  hear  much 
'of  entities,  and    infinities,  and  potentialities,  we 
leave  the  house  in  "groups  of  two  or  three,  feelinj^ 
(juite  subdued  and   solenui.      We  hardly  utter  a 
word  as  we  rettuii  by  the  well-kept,  shaded  path 
past  the  j^iaveyard  on  the  hillside,  the  old  L'ni- 
tarian  church  with   its  fluted    pillars  and    lon^ 
rows  of  sheds,  and  the  iim  where    Major   I'it- 
cairn  breakfasted  and  swore  that  before  mj^ht  he 
'would  stir  the  blood  of  the  \'ankees    as  he  Wits 
then  stirring  his  l)randy. 

I'he  average  attendance  on  the  school  was 
alxtut  fifty,  while  at  the  lecture  by  Mr.  ICmer- 
son  on  ••  Memory",  the  audience  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Teachers  and  students  were 
present  froni  all  parts  of  the  coimtrv .  and  so 
much  interest  was  manifested  that  in  all  pn.ba- 
bility  the  sclujol  will  be  made  a  permanent  in- 

Continudd  on  next  page. 


THE  COHCOBO  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Spmngfield  lUpubhcnn  announces 
that  this  school  will  open  iis  summer  ses- 
sion on  the  12th  of  .Tuly  next,  in  a  new 
building,  the  Hillside  chapel,  which  is  soon 
to  be  erected  near  the  Orchard  House, 
where  the  school  assembled  last  year.  Prof. 
Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  with  his  family,  will 
occupy  the  Orchard  House  during  the  sum 
mer,  coming  to  reside  there  in  June.  He 
will  give  ten  lectures  in  the  School  of  Phi 
losophy  this  year,  in  two  courses  of  five, 
one  of  which  may  be  on  Aristotle.  Mr. 
Wassons  failing  sight  has  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  course  of  five  lectures  on 

The  Philosophy  of  History,"  but  he  will 
perhaps  read  one  or  two  lectures  on  other 
themes.     Rev.    William   Henry  Channing, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  England  to  re- 
main in  the  country  all  summer,  will  take 
Mr   Wasson's  place,  and  give  three  or  more 
lectures  on  "Oriental  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion."   Other  changes  in  the  announced 
course  of  lectures  will  be  made  and  adver- 
tised in  the  summer  circular  of  the  school, 
which   will  be   issued  early  in   June.     Mr. 
Bartletl's  Concord  Guide  book  will  contain 
the  general  announcement  of  the  school, 
and  perhaps  an  engraving  of  the  new  chap- 
el, as  well  as  of  the  Orchard  House  it.self. 
This  little  book  will  be  published  in  May  or 
June.     Mr.  French,  the  Concord  sculptor, 
will  soon    begin    his  bust  of  Mr.  Alcott. 
which,  when  put  in  marble,  is  designed  to 
stand  in   the  chapel  or   fibrary  of  the  Con- 
cord school.     Mr.   French's  bust  of  Emer- 
son is  soon  to  be  put  in  marble,  and  copies 
of  both  in  plaster  will  probably  be  attaina- 
ble in  course  of  the  summer.     Mr.  Ricket- 
son's  medallion  head  of  Thoreau  remains 
the  only  considerable  likeness  of  the  poet- 
naturalist,  and  copies  of  this  are  to  be  had 
of  the  artist,  Walton  Rickelson,  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Blnke,  the  possessor  of  Thoreau'.*-  man- 
uscripts,  will    read   once    or  twice   from 
them  at  the  Concord  school  next  summer, 
and  may  perhaps    publish    some  extracts 
from  the  journals  during  tho  present  year. 
Mr.    Sanborn's   'Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Brown,"  which  he  hoped  to  publish  this 
year  will  be  deferred  until  1881. 
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stitutid?!.  ;tn  ciulowmciit  tuiid  li:iviti<^  }ilu;i<l\ 
hccJi  bcf^iiii.  Ill  fact,  the  aiinoii  iccnicnt  for  lla- 
next  course  has  just  appeared.  The  list  of  reiju- 
lar  lecturers  inchides  Mr.  .iMcott.  Dean  <if  the 
I'acultv.  on  Mysticism,  Dr.  II.  K.  Jones  on  The 
IMatonic  IMiilosophy.  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  on 
Speculative  IMiilosophy  and  the  History  of  I'hil- 
osopliy.  Mr.  D.  A.  W'asson  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History,  and  Mr.  F,  H.  .SanhornoJi  the  Philoso- 
plnof  Charity.  Amon^  the  special  lecturers  are 
Mrs.  K.  D.  Chetiey.  .Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  R.  W.  I^nierson, 
Prof.  H.  Pierce,  Key.  C.  A.  Ba.tol.  Key.  A. 
l\  Peahody,  Key.  F.  H.  Hed.L,a' and  Mr.  (',.  H. 
Ilowison. 

The  importance  of  this  undertakin*;,  if  ri<;htly 
conducted,  cannot  he  oyerestimated.  The  de- 
mand is  for  deepand  earnest  tlu)u^ht.  >u)tfor  tlie 
vaj^Mries  or  fancies  of  a  prejudiced  and  doj^matic 
party  or  creed,  tior  for  sham  rhetoric  or  tnere 
j^^'arrulity.  Let  the  habit  of  ohseryation  and  re- 
search in  scientific  and  speculati\e  departments 
he  encoura^a-d.  and  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind  will 
find  as  wide  a  scope  in  philosophic;tl  in(juiry  as 
they  now  do  in  mechanical  invention,  and  our 
<jrowth  as  a  nation  will  tend  to<;reater  symmetry 
.and  harmony. 


interest  And  uscfolnesa. 


_  romiscs 
to  increaao  m  interest  And  uscfolnesa.  Be- 
fore its  cstabllsbment  tlicrc  was  do  favorable 
opportunity  for  tlic  real  philosopher  to  free 
bis  mind  during  the  heated  term,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suppress  his  thoughts  until  the 
cool  weather  set  iu  with  its  condcnging  influ- 
ences. We  cannot  learn  that  either  of  the 
active  philosophers  care  much  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  othera  Each  ia  so  much  en- 
grossed with  his  own  thoughts  and  fancies 
that  be  is  oblivious  ot  his  surroundings. 
Nof  do  they  pretend  to  understand  each 
other.  If  they  could  do  that,  the  echool  would 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  philosopher 
who  can  most  ingeniously  obscure  his 
tboujzht,  or  use  language  to  make  it  appear 
that  be  is  thinking  in  the  domain  of  the  ua- 
tbinkable,  easily  takes  the  cake  in  this  most 
advanced  echooL     The  chief  difficulty  cn- 


countcrcfl  Is  the  disposition  of  each  philoso- 
pher to  seizo  upon  more  than  his  or  her 
share  of  the  time.  No  plan  has  yet  been  de- 
vised for  a  fair  "divvy"  of  time  with  any 
proportion  to  interest  The  only  effective 
method  tried  last  year  was  to  stay  away  from 
the  lecture  of  any  particularly  prosy  talker, 
but  in  most  cases  this  made  no  difference, 
the  lecturer  showing  that  on  audience  was 
by  no  means  a  necessity.  Philosophy  docs 
not  demonstrate  things  by  vulgar  proofs  such 
03  are  sought  ftjT  in  the  exact  Bciences,  but 
it  has  an  elevating  tendency  when  it  gets 
above  the  heads  of  the  hearers  and  roams  witli 
perfect  freedom  among  the  stars.  The  labor 
IS  to  get  up  high;  then  your  philosopher  can 
go  as  ho  i)lcasos.  lie  thinks  the  unthinkable, 
knows  the  unknowable,  and  expresses  the 
unutterable.  Standing  on  some  dim  mote 
of  star  dust  in  the  remote  heavens,  he  kicks 
up  his  heels  and  invites  his  soul  to  divine 
contemplation.  What  care  ho  for  the  din- 
ner bell  or  the  din  of  toiling  millions? 


CONCORD. 
ToMrn   nfeetlns-Approprlations    €oiu« 

pletcd-^A  Totvu  Heat  Adoptcd-B«iio« 

liitiona  KnloBisloa  the  l«lc  William 

Mnnroe— Other  Bnalneiflt 

Tho  ODDual  town  meoting,  odjonmcd  ftoa 
Monday  last,  re-convened  At  balf'pnst  1^ 
o'clock  on  cJatorday.  The  approptiationi 
were  flalshod,  by  appropriating  |^5tf 
for  tho  support  of  the  poor  and  lb« 
oxpcn&es  ol!  tbo  town  farm.  The  Coromittoc 
on  the  Town  Seal  reported  tho  following  de' 
vice  for  the  same;  A  circle,  inoloslng  a  vtetr 
of  French's  statue  of  the  mlnnto  man  ftt  th^ 
old  North  bridge,  with  tho  dato,  AprU  19.  ItTS.^ 
Aroana  tho  circle  the  Icrond  "Conoord;  III* 
corporated  Sept.  12,  1635,"  and  the  motto,] 
"Quam  firma  r*$  Concordia,'*  ThU  dO*J 
vlc«  was  unanlmocsly  adopted,  "xnA  thdj 
ronimltSco  were  Instrrctcd  to  procure  emtablfl 
engravings  of  tho  same  to  be  need  hereafter  oOl 
all  doonmantfl  rsqalring  a  seaL  Tl>e  eommlte' 
toe  on  tho  enlargemenl  of  the  Town  Honi* 
reported  a  ulaa  providing  for  the  ereotlou 
of  an  addition  In  the  rnar  of  tho  bulldingi' 
to  contain  twO  cntmnodious  antorooma^ 
with  water  closets,  oto.,  and  with  two 
additional  staircases  from  the  ball  to  tb4 
etroot  floor.  Tiro  oetlmated  cost  of  tbe  Im' 
provement  was  stated  at  f.tOOO,  After  ft  some' 
what  ticalod  and  protracted  diseosalon,  the 
pLin  wa?  roleetcd  and  tbo  improvement 
nbandoDod.  In  tbo  matter  of  Warren  Ta 
riagg,  formerly  a  soldier  in  tho  late  war.  who 
claims  a  bounty  of  $150  as  ono  of  the 
quota  of  the  town,  whkh  bouaty  tho  commit 
tee  bad  promised  In  Wj3  and  wnlc-h  bnd  not 
been  paid,  the  payment  of  the  ttnino  was  left 
to  tho  diRcrellon  of  tho  Polectmen,  If  they 
should  And  on  investigation  (tiat  (aid  Flagg  ia 
entitled  to  such  bounty. 


lion.  E.  It  lloa?,  rofd  the  following  ro»oln- 
tinn  (which  was  ndopteU)  with  regard  to  the 
deatli  ot  the  lato  William  Hunroe: 

"Among  the  deaths  wUhtn  the  town  dniing 
tho  past  voar,  Is  fuund- that  of  Willlaiu  Miin- 
roo,  at  'the  aito  of  70  years,  llo  wm  a 
nallre  of  Concord,  cdiicalod  in  hur  tchooli, 
and  his  characlor  fornxd  by  tbu  Juniusllc, 
Boolal,  religions  and  patriotic  influences  of  hi* 
birthplace;  bocjiono  a  surocsefol  trailer  and 
manufnctnrer;  «coiinniIat«d  a  considerable 
i)roporty,  nncl  rotnrnod  near  tho  close  of  bit 
life  to  beoumo  a{;aln  a  citlxen,  and  to  And  bis 
last  resting-place  hero.  He  was  a  man  of 
sLronK  will,  of  jn'eat  clearness  and  necuracy  of 
iicrconHon,  of  rcflnod  tapto,  eclf-reliant,  just, 
Inborious,  upright  ami  clmritablo.  He  was 
wnrnily  alinchcd  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  wa»  a  Rond  oon,  brothor 
and  neighbor.  Ho  bore  tho  sntTerluKS 
uf  a  long  and  painful  illness  with  uu- 
shuUen  courage  and  fortitude.  He  was  help- 
ful to  those  Avho  needed  holp;  ready  to 
meet  every  call  upon  his  public  spirit,  and  hia 
life  wa^  governed  by  a  controlllna  sense  of 
duty.  He  lovcil  tho  town  of  Concord.  He 
gave  to  tho  Krco  Public  Library,  for  the  nae  of 
the  people  of  Iho  town,  at  a  cost  of  abont$75,- 
000,  the  bcaullful  library  bulMlnsr,  ercct>^d  an- 
der  his  personal  puncrviaion.wUh  the  Inclosed 
grounds  surrounding  It,  and  a  fund  of  f  10,000 
for  Its  nresorvBlion  and  repair.  He  oonlribu- 
tod  $2500  to  the  piirchafo  of  books.  By  his 
will  ho  has  glvon  about  $40,000  more  to  be 
available  III  the  next  generation,  for  the  rn- 
Inrgenicnt  of  tho  library  builrling,  for  an  art 
gallerT,  for  tho  ninintcnance  and  incrensc  of 
tho  library,  and  fur  lectures  on  sclonoo  and 
art.  Ho  has  also  made  a  provision  for  soholar- 
Bhlps  to  aid  young  men  In  need  of  assistance 
to  obtain  an  cdiicallon  at  Harvard  College, 
with  a  preference  to  tho?c  from  Concord. 

In  token  of  the  pnblic  pratUtide  for  the  mn- 
nlOcenc*  of  such  ft  bcnef.nelor,  and  as  an  «n- 
duriug  tribnlc  to  his  memory,  (he  town  dl- 
roctt:  that  this  brief  notice  of  him  shall  ba 
|(lac«d  upon  Us  records." 

Upon  this  report,  it  wa,s  further  voted  "that 
a  Copy  of  this  reionl  be  cerlilicd  by  tho  Ti>wn 
ClcrV,  and  sent  to  tlir  fimiilr  of  Mr.  Munroc." 

The  Concord  Milk  rrodnccrs'  Association 
was  granted  free  nso  of  one  of  tho  smaller 
rooms  in  the  Town  House  as  a  pl.ico  of  moot- 
ing. The  Town  Treasurer  wu.«  aulhoriz.ed  to 
borrow  such  mimcy  as  mar  bo  neci»H.'5;iry  in 
nntlripatloti  of  taxes.  The  meeting  adjourned 
at  4:40  o'clock. 


SCRAPS  FKOM  AN  OLD  DIARY. 

'^Boinc  of  onr  old  New  England  divines  of 
the  last  century  bad  the  very  commendable 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  in  which  they  noted 
down  not  only  the   deaths,    marriages,  and 
parish  affairs  in  which  they  were  personally 
interested,  but  many  items  of  public  impor- 
tance, interspersed  with  moral  reflections,  and 
:  texts  of  sermons.    Such  an  old  diary  gives 
one  a  little  insight  Into  the  dally  life  of  a 
pastor  of  those  days,  his  trials,  occupations 
and   spiritual   experiences.      Below  will  be 
found  the  jottings  of  occa.sional  days,  select- 
ed from  quite  a  voluminous  record  kept  for 
many  years  by  a  minister  settled  near  Boston. 
1760,  Feb.  7.    This  eyening  was  presented 
to  me  a  handsome  gown.    Tlie  bountiful  gift 
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of  sundry  women  of  ye  Town  to  ^hotn  1 
minister.  This  I  am  utterly  unworthy  of,  but 
1  hope  this,  and  all  Instances  of  their  good- 
ness to  me,  which  1  look  upon  to  be  the  good- 
nesflof  Divine  Providence,  will  HMriiieupto 
fidelity  in  ye  service  of  ye  souls  of  all  my 

^'ju'ly  1, 1752.     Fust  Day  thro  Prov.  on  ncct. 
BiSallpox  at  Boston,  Charlestown,  &c.,  ^;  in 
danuer  of  spreading  in  other  places  &  a  mor- 
tal fever  in  and  about  Boston. 
August  12, 1752.  ISxceedingly  hurried  aboat 

'i  Sept.,  1752.  Here  according  to  Act  Par- 
liament, eleven  days  are  to  bo  left  out  this 
month,  and  from  ye  second  we  go  on  to  yo 
Fourteenth  according  to  New  Stile. 

Dec  11,  17r.'2,  N.  8.  went  to  Lexinc;ton  witli 
Col.  Clark  and  Col.  S.  to  attend  ye  f  unl.  of  ye 
Rev.  &  Venerable  Bishop  Hancock,  who  died 
suddenly  on  ye  night  of  the  5th  of  this  in- 
stant, New  Stile.    A  large  concourse  of  pnle. 

1753  25  May.  We  attended  the  funeral  of 
Mfedam  Tyng.  1  prayed  at  ye  faml.  Very 
much  fatigued,  and  my  wife  with  rain  tt 
duskiness  of  ye  evening  and  a  broken  chair, 
&c.    however,  got  home  at  last  safe. 

1753,  Dec.  20.  I  was  invited  yesterday  to 
attend  ye  raising  Of  ye  New  Meeting  house 
upon  ye  river  at  Lancaster,  but  chose  not  to 
go. 

1  Apl.  1764.  Kphraim  K.  buried  a  child.  I 
was  not  asked  to  ye  funl.  They  being  of 
Hyde's  hearers. 

22.  Visited and  reproved  the  whole 

family  especially  his  Dr.  K.  for  disorders, 
quarreling  and  contentions. 

Kith  Kept.  1754.  ^'i8ited by  his  de- 
sire to  discourse  with  his  wife  lately  carried 
away  with  Hyde  ye  Separatist  speakr. 

17,  This  day  there  was  a  <4enl  Muster  of 
Col.  Tyng's  Kogiment  by  Order  Govt,  To 
view  arms  ^c.  Half  was  at  Woburn  and 
half  at  Chelmsford. 

22  Sept.  1704.  Notified  Catechising  at  ye 
South  End,  tit  ye  School-house  next  Thursday 
P.  M.  and  desired  yc  youug  pple.  To  be  pres- 
ent. 

Oct.  12.  1754.  In  a  Verry  poor  frame  for 
Stiiddy  or  anything  else. 

Oct.  13.  Lord's  Day.  I  preached  all  day 
from  1  Cor.  10.14.     Isew  Text  for  Old  Serms. 

4  Nov.  1754.  Went  to  Boston  Avith  my  wife 
— and  on  the  5  we  visited  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  there  met  with  Mr.  Whitetield,  who  lias 
Bin  preaching  abt.  considerable  time  and  this 
morning  preached  a  farewell  sermon  to  ye 
Tonn  Boston. 


30  May  1' 


saw  ye  Gov 
Bight. 
11  June  1755. 


nl.  at  ye „ , ....„,.... ... 

in  their  Improving  Hyde  ye  separate  teaclier 
to  pray  at  ye  house  ana  when  ye  come  to 
Toun  desired  me  to  pray  with  in  which  I  re- 
fused and  HO  I  could  not  f;o  to  Nottinirham. 

L'li  .f  une  17.')5.  lle-M\  a  proc.  for  pult.  {n-*l 
on  occasion  ye  warlike  Euterptiso  uow  on 
foot  upon  tliis  continent. 
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u  8ou'a  wif«>  vinitpil  and  dined  with  nio.  I'  irt 
of  y\  fiunily  1  visited  yt'ntcrd;iy.  There  are 
15  in  nil — wo  liad  eousideralilo  idoasant  <lis- 
conrse  iiiion  various  suttje.ls— the  Old  Fallo; 
and  ve  l»r.  in-law  speak  Kn^lishuad  capccial- 
Ij  ye  latter,    slie  talks  ye  heat.        ^    ,    ,, 

lu  March  ti;»"  Last  niglit  about  half  an 
lionr  after  10  w  ne^ro  servant  Veuas  died  of 
ye  Throat  disteinper.  O  lis  a  Hore  I'rovidence. 
A  preat  loss,  1  think  I  can  truly  say  that 
considering  it  as  ye  ileath  of  one  of  my  family 
one  that  hath  liveil  80  many  years  with  me; 
one  yet  that  hath  been  so  mucii  trouble  to  me 
in  her  beharior  and  con.  (thoth  one  yt  hath 
pone  tliro  a  great  deal  liard  service)  one  that 
jirovokd  me  and  my  wife  a  multitude  of  times 
to  rash  and  unjustitiablo  expressions  ami 
hard  treatment  of  her  and  one  that  was  so 
wicked  and  piuf  ul  and  one  whose  soul  is  pre- 
cious as  any. 

li»th  July,  17.10.  Attended  the  Thurs.  lec- 
ture, heard  Mr.  lleunett  preach,  who  is  an 
F.ng.,  had  his  education  under  I)r.  Dodtlrldge, 
in  Eug.,  a  very  modest  and  agreeable  preach- 

g|»  *  ♦  ♦ 

Oct.  12,  17.V.),  In  ye  evening  heard  of  yo 
news  coming  to  Boston  this  morn  of  ye  taking 
of  (j)uebec. 

G.luly,  17GI.  Very  Hotte  day— a  grievous 
Urouglith  prevailing  yet. 

3  Sept.,  17til.  Day  Pub.  Praver  thro  Prov. 
on  acct  of  ye  grievous  droughth  this  summer. 

4  Sept.  A  most  plentiful,  warm  agreeable 
rain  this  dav  i<c  evening— We  have  had  no 
Huch  rain  all  the  summer.  I  don't  remember 
one  Thunder  Shower. 

17(i.'(,  June  'J4.  Hined  at  Col.  Stoddard's 
with  his  Excellency  ye  Oovr.  &•  ye  Uonlile. 
Mr.  Itowdoiu  c^  the  Honble.  Mr.  Flaher  iS; 
their  Ladies. 

17(17,  it  March,  Spent  day  In  read.  Dr.  War- 
burton's  Divine  legation  Moses.  A  frantick 
writer! 

17<i".t,  May  .''0.  Rode  to  Rox.  &  dined  with 
Li.s  Ex.  tlie  (iov.  at  his  seat. 

1770,  2  Oct.  Met  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
of  Attleboro  at  Hey  wood's  in  Dunstable  who 
informed  us  that  Kev.  Mr.  Geo.  Whitefleld 
died  suddenly  at  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  at  New- 
bury Port  early  last  Sab.  A.  M. 

IM  Oct.,  1778.  Came  home  and  found  Mr. 
Ripley,  a  young  gentleman  called  to  settle  in 
ye  ministry  of  Concord,  at  my  house,  ho 
<liued  iV  spent  P.  M.  with  us.  He  appear,'?  to 
be  an  agreeable  person  tV  I  hope  will  prove  a 
gfiod  minister  and  a  great  blessing  to  Con- 
cord. 

Nov.  it,  177S.  Foul  day— made  some  prepa- 
rations for  ye  ordination  at  Concord. 

10.  Set  out  (P.  M. )  for  Concord  *  ' 
Went  forward,  and  visited  Wid.  ICmerson  !>• 
ye  way  tV  arrived  at  Mr.  Hubbards  where  yo 
council  was  directed  to  convene;  towd  night. 

1 1.  The  business  of  the  council  was  easy 
aiMl  agreeable— no  difliculty— tokens  of  har- 
UKjny,  love  &  good  order  were  observable 
in  ye  cldi,  &  Town  &  with  &  pastor  elect. 
The  Publick  Solemnities  of  ye  day  were  per- 
formed to  ye  acceptance  of  ye  pple  who  at- 
tended iV  there  was  a  great  dr-gree  of  decency 
»*<.•  goo<l  behaviour  visiole  in  all.  *  *  And 
thus  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Ezra  Ripley  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  ve  Gospel  and  a  Pastor  of   ve 
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dan.  6,  17«0.  A  very  great  stnr)}).  of  nno^ 
again,  a  very  difflcult  time  for  all  people. 

4.  A  very  difVicult  time.  IJoads  blocked 
up.     No  travelling,  or  very  little. 

May  1'.),  17H(».  '  *  Rut  a  VERY  GIIEAT 
DARKNESS  came  on  for  about  14  after  nine 
A.  M.,  \-  lasted  till  between  'J  or  ;;  P.  M.  It 
was  HO  dark  by  11  o'clock  yt  I  couhl  not  road 
with  my  spectar  les  without  a  candle.  Wo 
ate  our  dinner  by  candle-light,  several  lights 
were  To  b'l  seen  in  yo  neighboring  houses.  I 
fluppcso  it  was  occasioned  by  ye  density  Of  ye 
clciids  wh'h  spread  over  every  part  of  ye 
j  world]  Abdv.usandoven  toye  whole  visible 
liori/oii  and  no  wind.  Manv  pple  were  terri- 
fied, and  full  of  fearful  apprehensions,  I'tc., 
iS.<'. 

;.'().  Last  night  there  was  a  great  i'v  tinani- 
nms  Darkness  for  ye  night  as  yt  WiW  in  ye 
dav  time  for  ye  day. 

]7'.il,  Oct.  IS.  Military  muster  liere.  A 
great  deal  of  confusion,  Iiaving  a  great  deal  of 
Company  by  night  and  by  day,  ministers  and 
jjfliers— men  .V  women,  old  \:  young,  from 
■vvlih  lot  of  company  iS:  confusion  I  desire  to 
he  delivered. 

IT'.vJ,  April  2.  Town  meet  for  yo  cl.oico  of 
Govnr  \-  Lieut  .ovnr.  I  vvent  and  vote,l  for 
.luo  Hancock    Cuvnr  vV   .Saml  Adams  Lieut 

(InMir. 

;ui  May  -Election  day  —  tho't 
u]  vu  old  times. 
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\JVLyLh\a  up  luc  s\il)nr()n.leut  John  Haywurd 
— the  Belf-sauie  tword  wliicli  tlio  Revolutionary 
hero  carried  at  Coucoid  IJrid^e  iu  April,  177,5, 
the  speaker  thus  eoucluded  his  "Roll  of  Honor''  ;] 

Well-tried  and  well-worn  blade  !  There  is  rust 
upon  thco  now.  This  edge  i.n  l)attered .  Here  are 
deep  doMtd  Indued,  but  they  are  honorable  deuts, 
Ifor  Ihou  hast  seen  an  honorable  Bervice.  Wlien 
the  lOlh  Regiment  of  Hritiah  troo[)s  moved  out  of 
Bo.ston  and  Invaded  Concord,  April  lUili,  1775.| 
thin  good  old  sword  was  there.  At  North  Dridi;el 
of  that  litllo  .Massachaselts  village  the  Acton  nnl-' 
ilia,  combined  with  others,  were  under  the  first 
UrUifh  fire  of  the  RevohUion.  Capt.  Isaac  Davia' 
was  in  command.  Rut  under  that  lirst  volky  Capt. 
Davis  fell.  Then  sprang  there  to  the  place  of  that 
dead  man  Lieut.  John  Hay  ward,  who  wore  this! 
sword  that  day,  and  bravely  wore  it.  Full  eager-] 
ly  ho  foremo.st  sprang  upon  the  bridge,  and  Srst 
of  all  he  crossed  it.  80  daring  was  that  deed,  audi 
so  very  daring,  that  Rritisli  otUcers  confes.sed  it 
awed  them  into  admiration  of  his  dashing  brav- 
ery, and  so  saved  his  life.  The  hot  fire  that  he  do- 
reclod  that  day   taught    Britishers  of  what  teui- 

Ser  New  England  men  were  made.  While  the 
iscomlltcd  rod  coats  fled,  J(jhu  Hayward,  wUh 
his  men,  flanked  them  on  every  side.  There 
might  have  been  seen  from  behind  many  a  tree, 
from  hehtnd  many  a  stone,  from  behind  many  » 
stump.  Ibis  blade  <^leamitig  in  the  bright  sunllglit 
of  Ihat  immcftal  Jay,  as  iivlc^  jiud  onward  John 
II»ywar'''»  horolo  men.  When  British  regiments 
marched  up  the  slope  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  patriots 
dared  confront  Ihem,  this  sword,  with  John  Hay- 
ward  grasping  It,  was  there!  When  White  PlaUis 
was  fought,  this  blade  gleamed  above  the  san- 
guinary conflict  of  that  fateful  field.    At  Trenton, 
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Old  svrorJ,  the  day  of  tbliio  activity  Is  done. 
Like  the  hero  that  went  with  tlieo  hand  iu  hand 
all  Ihronjrh  the  Amorlcaii  K-volatlon  ihou  too 
sleenost.  Th.M«  sk-.-p^.t.  And  yot  ni.^thuiks  thou 
do«t  not  Pleoi/l/riiiTe  Is  no  HWp  for  mighty 
agencies  that  JnM  the  world,  that  UHhcr  in  ncn 
enw  for  Lihorlv  uud  (JreutncsH.  H  ecp  !  Thou 
wakcHt  rather.  'Thou  wiikest  ccrlainlv  on  snch  a 
day  as  thU.  And  ih.;  spirit  of  thy  wakof.ilncss  is 
nie  spirit  of  thU  hour.  It  breathe,.  In  patriotic 
•oug.  It  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  f«acro(l 
place  and  in  thene  wreathn  of  fair  IniiaprtyllQU.  « 


AN   UNrVBLISlIKD    SPEECH   OF    MR. 
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The  Mff)wine  jntcrcsting  spech  of  Mr.  Einer- 
8..I1,  referred  to  I'V  .Uulne  Hoar,  lias  been  callcil  U» 
the  attention  of  Hoinc  who  hoard  it  nearly  eigliteca 
years  apo,  and  is  printed  at  their  roqnest:- 

HEMAUKS  OF  MH.  K.  W.   KMEllSON   AT    A    MKHTINa 
IN   tONCOUD,  TO^COXSIDKll  Tit.li:_OUi:UAOE    ITOX 
Mil.  SLMNKH.   ' 

^r.  t/.(iJ(HMn.-i  i'ynil)nlhlzo  heartily  with  the  | 
spirit  of  the  resointions.  llic  events  of  the  last  i 
few  years  and  nuniths  and  days  have  tauRht  us  the  . 
lessons  of  centuries.  I  do  not  sec  h"'.v  .t  barbarous 
coiuuiunity  and  a  civilized  community  can  consti- 
tuteone  State.  I  ihinU  we  must  net  rid  of  slavery, 
or  we  must  uet  riil  of  fieednra.  Life  has  no  partly 
of  value  In  the  free  State  and  in  the  slave  State, 
lu  one  It  18  adorned  with  education,  with  skilful 
lalor,  with  arts,  with  loop;  pn.speclive  Jntciest,s, 
with  vacred  tnniily  ties  witn  honor  and  Justice, 
lu  the  other,  lite  Is  a  fever;  man  is  an  animal, 
iriten  to  pleasuie.  frivolous,  iintable,  Hpcndlnit 
his  ilnvH  in  huidint:  and  practi^ln;i  with  deadly 
weapons  to  defend  hinaseir  against  his  slaves  and 
a^uinst  bis  companions  broui!;ht  up  lu  the  same 
Itile  and  datittcrous  way. 

!<nch    people  live  for  the  moment;    they  hare 
nnneriv  no  future,  and  readily  ri^k  on  pvcry  pas- 
sion a  hie  which  IS  of  small  value  to  tbemselres 
ortoolliers.    Many  v<ars  aKo,  when  Mr.  Webster 
w  js  cliallenncd  in  AVahhiiifiton  to  a  duel  by  one  or 
thp«e  uoidcaps.  his    fi  lends  came  forward    with 
prompt  irood  sense,  and  said  such  a  ihiuK  was  not 
to  be  thonuht  of;  Mr.  Webster's  life  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  friends  and  of  the  whole  country,  and 
w  as  not  to   be  risked  on  the  turn  ol  a  vajrabond'g 
Lall.     Life  and    lilo    are    incommensurate.     I'he 
whole  Slate  of  South  Carolina  does  not  now  oflcr 
ai  y    one,    or     any    number    of    persons,    who 
are     to     be      weiphfd      for     a      moment       in 
the     scale      with      such      a      person       as     the 
meanest  of  tbeiu  all    has   now  struck  down.     The 
very  c'liidiiion  of  the  came   must   always  be— the 
worst 'lie  staked  ai;ain8t  the  liiet.      It  is  the  liest 
wh'in  thev  desire  10  kill.      It    is   only  when  they 
cannot  answer  yout    reasons   that   tney   wish  to 
knock  you   down.      If,   therefore,  Massachusetts 
could  seno  t<>  the  senate  a   hetter   man    than  Mr. 
Simmer,  his  death   would    be  only  so  much  more 
quick  and  ceriain,    >ow,  as  menV  bodily  strength 
or  skill  with  knives  and  ruus  is  n()t  usually  in  pro- 
ponioii  to  then    knowlcdKc  and    mother  wit,  bufc 
otiei:er  m  the  invoise  ratii,  it    will  only  do  to  send 
foolish  iicrsons  to  \\  ashinulon  if  you  wish  them  to 
tie  s-afe.    Ihe   outraize  is  the  more  shocking  from 
the  slniiularly  imre  character   of   its   victim.    Mr, 
Pniniier's  po-«iil'>n  is  exceptional  in  its  honor.     II© 
liiid  not  taken  his    di  K'ees    in  the  caucus  and  Id 
hack  politus.      It    is    notorinus  that,  iu  the  long 
time  when  his  election  was  iiendin;;,  tic  reliiscd  tu 
take  a  sinnle  step  ti>  secure  It.    lie  would  not  so 
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noM  lias  ;:"hp  to  the  Slate  house  tn  shako  hands 
with  tlii>i  or  that  iieison  whoso  cood  will  was  reck- 
oned unpoitaiit  by  Iih  friends;  He  was  elected.  It 
was  a  homai.e  to  characlei  and  talent.  Iu  Concrcsa 
he  did  not  lush  into  a  party  position.  He  satloni; 
niHl  t-tndious.  His  fneiuls.  1  ri'meaiher,  were  told 
that  tlify  would  llnd  ^inniner  a  man  of  the  worlU 
Mkf  the  rci-l; 'tis  ipiite  inino^sliile  to  be  ut  Wastj- 
Ir'.'lon  and  not  ikdo  :  he  will  bend  a''  the  rest  have 
done.  NVcIl,  be  did  not  bend.  He  took  his  jiosi- 
lioii  and  kept  it.  He  nnrkly  bore  the  coll  shoul- 
(|i  r  fiom  sniDP  of  Ins  New  Kiiplaiid  colleatziies,  tho 
halicd  o!  his  eiM  uiii's,  the  iiity  of  the  itiUiflerent, 
tl.Mi'ied  I'V  the  love  and  respect  of  ^ood  men  witli 
whom  he  "acted,  and  has  stood  for  the  North,  a 
lilllc  in  advaiee  of  all  the  North,  and  theroloro 
witlioiit  adcfptatc  support.  Mo  Ins  never  faltered 
In  his  iiKiiiitcnaiice  of  JihIk  c  and  rreodoo).  He 
has  (xoiic  beyond  the  lar^c  exiiecUUion  of  his 
Inends  in  his  increu.sini;  ability  mul  Ins  manlier 
tone. 

!  have  heard  that  some  of  hi«  political  friend* 
tax  him  with  Indolence  or  ncfrlnrence  in  refusins 
to  make  ckctniicctlnii  s)  ecclics,  or  otherwise  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  lal-or  which  party  or^^anlzation 
requires.  I  say  It  to  hi^  honor.  But  more  to  his 
honor  arc  the  faults  which  his  enemies  lay  to  bis 
chaice.  I  think,  Mr,  if  Mr.  Sumner  had  any  vices, 
we  should  be  likely  to  hear  of  them.  They  have 
fasteiiedlHieir  eyes  like  microscopes  now  for  five 
years,  (ui  every  act.|word,  manner  and  movement, 
to  find  ,1  flaw';  andt|witb  wlut  resniiV  ilis  op- 
porents  accuse  Ijinij  neither  of  drunki,'nnes.s,  nor 
debauchery,  nor  Joi>  nor  pceiilatjon,  nor  ranactty, 
nor  personal  aims  of  any  kind.  No;  hut  of  what? 
Why,  licyond  this  chaikje,  which  It  is  impoisiblo 
was  ever  sincerely  made,  thai  he  broke  over  the 
proprieties  of  debate.  Ijflnd  him  accused  of  publlsh- 
irir  his  cptn1(in  of  the  Neliraska  conspiracy  In  a 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  L  nited  States,  wiih  dis- 
count sy.  'llien,  that  he  is  an  aliolitiontst,  as  if 
evuiy  sane  man  were  not  an  abolitninist,  or  a 
believer  that  nil  men  should  be  free.  Ami  th«  third 
crime  he  sti-nos  cbar^red  with  u,  that  hin 
speeches  were  written  before  they  were 
sjioicn;  which  of  c"Uibe  nnwt  be  true  in  Sum- 
n«r'f>  (  asc.  as  It  was  tiue  of  Wclxtcr,  of  Adams, 
of  Calhoun,  of  Hurke.  o|  I'liailiam,  of  Dcniot- 
lhei'e>-.  n|  eveiy  tir-t  rale  spc  ik.T  that  ever  llveil. 
It  Is  the  hipb  compliment  he  pays  to  the  intelli- 
cencc  of  the  senate  and  of  the  country.  When  ciio 
fame  reproach  was  cast  on  the  tlrat  orator  of  an- 
cient times,  by  some  caviller  of  his  day,  he  said, 
"I  should  be  ashamed  to  come  with  one  uncon- 
sidered word  belore  such  an  assembly." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  think  of  these  most  small 
faults  as  the  worst  which  petty  hatred  c  luld  a'- 
leuc,  I  tiiink  1  may  borrow  the  lancnago  which 
Uishep  Iturnct  apjilicd  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
say  that  Charles  Sumner  "has  the  whitest  soul  J 
ever  Urew."    Well,  sir,  this  noble  head,  so  conielf 
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Address  of  R.  W,  Emerson  at  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Fair,  Sept 
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Boston  Courier 
See  LetterSa 


>in     KMKRSON  9    ADDRKS3. 

Mr.  Kmcrson  suid:— .Mr.  I're.tlileiit,  Lailica  anii  Qentlcnien— 
I    FU|)|)iiii-    ilnTtt    is    UK    HiiiiivtTsary    lh.it    mti'U    from    nil 
|.u,lii;s    ft    ni'.re    t-iilire    i;««h1    will    Uian    this   rural    feslivil. 
'f.iwri    uiid    cmnlry,    Iraile    iiii'l    maiiufrtcturc*,    church    ami 
Uymin,   iailor    ami    solditr,    nun   and  women,   all    havf   an 
iiqu:il   K"'«l    w"l,   txcause    an    ((jual  stake  In  llu-   pron'erily 
of  the   farmer.       It   is    well    willi    all   when    it    is    will    wuh 
him.     J!f  has  no  «iiciiiy.    All   are   li'ud  in   his  praise.     Kxcry  ' 
wi.'ie  state  hag  favort'rt  liim,  and  ihe  K'st  men   have  held   lilin  I 
hif;heMt.     Cato,  -liiid  kIicii  it  was  said  that  such  or  .such  a   man  i 
was  a  (i')«<l  liushandman,  It  was  looked  ui«)n  as  the  veryhi(;he»t^ 


c.nii'limoiit.  Of  all  Ui'?  nwiirds  givoii  by  tlif  Umukiih  to  i 
j:rf:»t  tiiil>lic  iKiiifiictorj,  llic  most  valiir.l  uml  the 
r.ir-sl  bistovTfcI  was  llif  cn.wii  of  Ura-"?,  i:iviii 
(iiily  liy  llu-  acclamation  of  tlic  army  Tir  tlic  pri'strvatinii  uf  ilic 
wli.|.'  army,  by  llie  faith  of  «w  man.  t^liic.'  llu-  (Icpi-tnli'cc-, 
M'.t  i.f  tli'J  whole  army,  hut  of  the  whoh-  t^talc  ri-sl«  on  the  tiller 
if  ih-  ^iioUhil  nlio  (;iow3  111''  ({lass,  llic  crown  fhoulcl  he  iT.or'^ 
ri;;lii  fully  awaril'd  to  the  faniiir.  Iv  t  ui  then  look  at  th't 
c  .million  of  tli<-  farmer,  or  the  man  with  the  hot;,  at  hi.i  alreii;:lh 
and  wiakiuss,  at  hi-'  aids  am!  servant'*,  at  his  jjreati-r  and  hs-r 
meai.i",  and  his  chare  in  the  gri-at  future  which  uiM'ns  Ufurc  the 
|)eo|  le  ol  thid  cirunlry. 

I'tie  kI'i'.v  "f  'l'*^  firmer  Is  that  it  is  his  to  construct  and 
to  create.  I.t-t  others  h'rrow  and  imitate,  travel  and  txeliaip>.'e, 
and  make  fortunes  hy  sperd  and  dexterity  in  i<e|lin<;  sonieihini^ 
rthieh  tliey  never  made;  hut  the  whide  rests  Ht  last  upon  his 
liriniilive  Heli\ity.  lie  stnnds  close  to  nature;  obtains  Iriui  the 
eartli  hread;  the  foinl  which  was  not  he  has  caii-ied  to  lie. 
And  thil  ti'XOssity  ai  d  duly  j:ives  the  farm  its  dignity.  .Ml 
men  feel  this  to  be  their  MHtural  en)plovniint.  The  liist  firnn  r 
wai  the  tirsi  man,  and  all  nohility  re.^ts  on  the  possession  and  use 
ofland  Men  do  not  like  haril  work  vfry  well;  bvit  every  man  hus 
uii  exceptional  resixcl  fir  lilUjo,  atid  u  f -1.1111^'  that  this  is  the 
i-ncinal  callinj;  of  his  race;  that  he  himsi  ll  is  only  excused  from 
it  by  some  Circuinitancea  which  in  ly  direct  it  for  a  tune  toother 
hands.  If  he  had  not  some  small  skill  which  recommends  Iiini 
to  the  farmer,  some  product  which  the  f.irmer  will  jrive  hlin  c  irn 
for,  he  must  himself  return  to  his  due  place  amonp  tie-  planti  is 
of  cm.  The  prolessioii  has  its  ;iiicient  cliarm  of  slandiiiu' close 
totiod.lle  vvhojrivcs.  Then  I  think  the  piety,  the  trauipidily.  the 
inn..e..MCe  of  ihe  countryman, his  in(|e|  endence.and  all  the  pleas- 
iiie  arts  belonjiiii);  to  him,  Ih-*  carei.f  l>ea»t,  of  (Kiullry,  of  ste  cp.of 
Iruils,  of  tries,  and  its  reaction  on  the  workman,  in  Ki*'''i>-'  l>i"i 
.•»  s!reiij;tli  hihI  plain  dignity,  like  the  face  and  rnainiers  of  na- 
ture, all  men  are  seuMble  of.  All  of  us  keep  (he  farm  in  res>  i.e 
as  ;tn  asylum  nh"re  to  hide  tlieir  poverty  and  tleir  m olitn,!.',  if 
tie  y  do  not  succe.-d  in  socieiy.  Who"  kiiov»s  ||ow  many  re- 
moi-  f,il  Klanics  are  turned  thus  av»ay  from  the  romi"  lilions  of 
the  .shop  and  c  iuntin(,'-ro,.m,  from  the  mortifyioK  cunbiti.' oi 
Courts  and  final's.  After  th"  nmn  }i;n  been  d'j;iMde.l 
so  that  he  ha.«  no  lon^ipr  the  vii;or  t->  attempt  active 
l.ihor  on  the  soil,  yet  when  ho  lias  hcen  poi.-one.l  hv 
lovTii  lifi- and  dru.'.;.,!  i.y  co-.ks,  and  ev.  ry  ni  ■..!  is  a  fore"- 
pump  to  ixhiun  by  stiniulis  the  poor  reimuiidir  of  his 
Mr.  n-th.he  res,,tv.s._-'\v,.|  ,  ,oy  rhiMreii,  wlioni  I  have  injur  d. 
shnll  >;o  Lack  to  th?  land  to  he  recruited  and  cured  bv  ihii 
which  should  have  tK.-en  my  nursery  and  shall  now  b-  th-ir  h  .s- 
piral" 

The  farner  isa  person  of  remarkablo  coii,|tii„iH.     ji^^^    ^  u-^.  . 

ispr.  ei-i- and  iinpoit.tnt,  and  It  Is  ,,(  no  use  lo  tiv  to   p.iiM    ho.i 

111  roye-c  dor.      \ou  iiMist  t:ike  liiin  just  as  he   sLmds      .Nithn./ 

IS  arbiir.iry  or  .s«  nl:niei,t,.|  in  his  e..ii,l,ii,,n,    and    thipf.i-   .e.. 

re-p.  CIS  r.ithir  the    iliine„is    ,.f    (n,   ..Ihce    than    him-.  It,      If 

'"  "•''  '"  " f'  ■'•  "'  ""•  s-a-onsand  the  w-alher  and  lli-  >.  ,  .. 

..s  the  s.llls  ,.f  lli,.  <|,i[,  i„.,„,  ,,,,1,.,  ^^ji^, 


lntle  by  little,  and  by  i,ar,i 
son,  b.  i::c  re^ul,,i..,l  "l,y  ,„„, 
ci;y  wa'eh  s.  lie  tak.s  the  I 
pi. inn,  and  of  ,l|,„,,-trv.      N  ,',n- 


lie  mak'  s   his  ;.• , 
lab.T.       I  V     is    a    f-l  .w     ;■ 

and     nature,    and    let 
'sf    .  t      lh>'    si.is  .1  s,    of 
■  lever  liurrie-. 


bv 


,d    at.  in,    I.* 

aiom;^  Utile  by  llltle,  Bccomplishei*  her  work.  The  Icssim  one 
learns  In  tUhiiiB,  yacLtinn,  hiiutiiiB,  ori"  plautl'ip,  islhe  kiiowS. 
eiU'c  of  nalua-;  pilieuce  wdth  the  delays  of  wind  Hlid  »iJii, 
delays  of  the  seasoii.s,  excess  of  water  iBiiil  drought,  Jiatleiice 
with  the  slowness  of  our  feet  and  with  the  lUtlciie»3  of  cur 
circiij;ih,  with  the  litrec'iiessnr  sea  anil  liiihd.  The  farmer,  mr 
tne  mau  with  the  Ihk-,  times  himself  to  luilure  and  a(<|Uit'S 
lh.it  iinniense  imtience  which  belonjrjj  lo  her.  Slow,  narrow 
man— he  has  to  wait  for  his  foisl  lo  (,'row.  Hii»  rule  is  that  the 
earth  shall  feed  him  and  find  him,  and  in  each  he  must  h-  s. 
Kraceful  siM-nder.  His  Ft>endiii(;  must  bo  u  fanner's  cpendmij 
and  rot  a  inerthant's. 

Itiit  thoiirfh  a  farmer  may  be  piiichei!  on  one  side,  he  has  .td 
vanla;,'es  on  the  other,  lie  is  (HTinancsil-,  he  clines  lo  his  I  (iiili 
PS  the  r  cks  do.  Here  in  this  town  farms  remain  in  the  s-in).* 
families  now  fr  seven  or  tight  penerations,  and  the  settlors  if 
I'ioA  have  their  names  still  iu  tuwii;  and  Uii:  same  Beiieral  fact 
hoi. Is  flood  ill  all  the  surroundinif  towns  in  the  rouiily.  This 
h  ird  work  will  ilways  be  done  by  one  kind  of  men;  not  by 
scheming'  speculators,  not  by  professors,  nor  by  readers  o!  Teu- 
iiys.in,  bui  by  meti  i  f  sirennth  and  endurance. 

T'le  fariior  has  a  Kre;it  lif>\  and  a  great  appetitite  and  he.illh, 
and  me.iiis  lor  his  eiiil.  He  has  bnad  land  in  which  to  plac- 
his  home,     lb-  has  wikhI  to  burn  great  fires.     He  has  plenty  ..i 
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plain  f. Mill.  His  milk  at  least  Is  not  watered.  He  has  sleep, 
better  and  more  of  It  than  men  In  cities.  Jhit  (he  farmer  has 
pr.iiid  iriists  conlidcd  to  him  In  the  (,'reat  hous.h..)d  of  nature. 
'I'hc  farmer  stands  Rl  the  do'.r  of  every  family  and  weighs  to 
each  their  life,  llisf.r  him  to  say  whether  men  shall  marry 
or  not.  liarly  marriajres  and  llie  iuiiuIkt  of  births  are  indis 
soluhly  c.iiiii'clfd  v»itli  abundance,  or  as  Uurke  said  — 
"  .\taii  lirc.-.ls  at  tin;'  mouth."  The  farmer  is  the  L.jard 
of  tjuaranllne.  He  has  n-.t  only  the  lib;  liiit  the  health 
of  others  ill  his  keeping.  He  is  the  capital  <.f  health  as  his 
fnrin  is  the  capital  ol  vTcalth.  Ami  it  is  from  him  and  his  in 
(lu.-iices  I'lat  the  worth  an. 1  p.iwer,  moral  i.iid  iutcllictual,  of 
the  cities  conns.  The  city  Is  always  recruited  Irom  ihe  cuii- 
tr.v  The  men  in  the  cities  who  are  the  centres  of  energy,  the 
driving  wheels  in  trade  or  politics,  or  arts  or  letters;  the  women 
of  bc.iiity  and  g.iiius,  are  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  far- 
mers, and  are  spcniiiiij;  the  energies  which  their  hard,  silent 
life  Bccnniulalcd  in  frosty  furrow,  in  poverty  in  darkness,  an. I 
ill  necessity,  in  the  summei's  hi'at  and  winter's  cold.  Then  he 
h.is  a  universal  factory.  He  who  digs  anil  buil'ls  a  well  and 
makes  a  ftone  founlaiii.  v*  Implants  a  gr.)ve  of  trees  by  the 
roadside,  who  plants  an  orchard  and  builds  a  durable  hoiuv,  or 
even  puts  a  stone  seat  by  the  way  side,  inukes  the  lan.l  lorely 
and  desir.ible,  and  makes  a  f.irtiine  which  he  cannot 
carry  with  him.  but  wtiich  is  u.selul  t'»  his  cuiitry 
and  mankind  long  afterwards.  The  man  that  w..ru« 
at  home  m.ives  S' eiely  thr.iugh'Hit  the  world.  If  it  be 
true  'hat  no  iby  tl  •  tiat  of  p.  litical  parties  but  upon  ex- 
ternal laWs  of  political  cc.iii 'iiiy,  slaves  are  driven  out  of  Mis- 
souri, out  of  Texas,  out  of  the  MiiMIe  States,  out  of  Kentucky, 
then  the  true  ab  ilitioi.ist  is  the  larmer  of  .Mass  iciiiiselts,  who 
hee.jl.  ss  ollavvs  and  cousiiiutions,  stands  all  day  in  Ih.:  Oeld 
iiiv.  sling  his  lalh.r  in  the  land  and  making  a  pro.lucl  with  which 
no  forced  labor  can  in  the  long  run  contend.  TliJ  null  man,  v»e 
say.  can  speak  the  tralh.  It  i*  the  b.iast  that  vvas  ever  claiiue.! 
f  T  we.ilth,  that  it  Coilld  sp.  ak  Ihe  truth,  could  aflird  honesty, 
could  afford  in  lependeiice  of  opinion  and  action,  and  that  is  tb..- 
t;.e  iry  of  n  .bility.  Hut  understand  this:  it  is  only  the  rich 
man  in  the  true  sens.'  who  can  do  this, — the  man  who  keeps  hi.s 
•  u'g  1  vviliiiii  his  income 

The  boys  wh.)  watch  the  spindles  in  Ihe  llnglish  factories,  to 
see  that  no  ihrea.l  break.s  or  gets  entangled,  are  ..ailed  •'  mind- 
er?." .\iid  ill  this  gre.it  factory  of  our  Coperiiicaii  Ulobe,  ghill- 
ing  its  slides  oi  constellations,  ti.les  and  limes,  bringing  now  the 
day  of  planting,  now  llie  day  of  watt  ring,  now  the  day  of  reaping, 
now  th.'  d.iy  of  curing  and  storing,  the  farni'T  is  the  "  minder," 
His  machine  is  of  c  •!  .ssal  prop.)iii.ms;  the  diameter  of  the  wa- 
ler  wheel,  the  arms  of  the  lever,  iFie  (mvver  of  the  battery,  out 
of  all  proportion;  and  it  takes  bun  |..ng  to  understand  its  abih. 
li.s  uiel  its  workini;.  This  pump  irevei  sucks.  These  screws  are 
iie».  r  |.i..se.  This  machine  is  never  out  of  .irdrr.  Ti.e  piston  and 
wheels  an.l  tires  never  wfar  out,  but  are  seli-rep.-insug.  J^et  me 
show  y.aj  then  what  ai--  his  aids. 

Who  ar«  tl.o  farinei's  sirvant.s?  Not  the  Iiigh,  U.nl  help 
him.  .No,  but  ctieiiosir.,  ;  th-  pur- air;  the  water-bi-ook;  the 
lightning  cloud ;  Ihf  "*  imls  tli:il  have  blovrti  iu  the  inlei  iiilnabl'' 
.siicccB-ion  of  y.-ars  bif.iie  lie  vths  1»  .rn;  the  silii  which  ha.s  f.ir 
HL'CS  liOiilie.i  the  land  withluht  n  li  heat,  incited  the  earth, 
d -compixcil  the  riH;ks  and  covered  them  with  f.nests,  and  h<; 
cumulaie.i  th.:  stagmiaii  v*liich  iiiak.n  the  heat  of  the  uieailow. 
T.'ie  s  U  lei.ts  ..f  a.l  nations  have  i,i  j.^sl  years  been  dedicating 
tieir  e  iiicaliou  t'>  universal  sciet,(:e,  hiiiI  they  h  jvo  re  forme.f 
oui-  school-b  Kiks,  iCfui  i.iir  ol'l   tcniiinoli:gy.     1  lie  f.iur  quarters 

of  the  globo  are  ii.iIohl"  r  I'.nr ..'i-i.i,  .M'rica  and  A i.i erica, but 

Civ  o  ^,((<.\ueii,HydV'>''  .land  Kilro-en.  Tbi  four  se.isoiw  o(  the 
year  aie  now  tiravitaCi  ii\  S.'.;^lil,  !!•  .it  and  hi.  i-,.riCity.  Science 
has  be.'ii  shiovlug  h'.w  iniure  worka  in  r-  gard  lo  the  Mipjnirt  of 
marin.' anima'.s  by   ni  ir.u-'    j  l.^l.ts.     So    iiature«vi»rk.s   ou    the 

l;,„il, ,,n  a  plan  .  f  a'l   .r  each,  an. J  each  fir   all-      Vmi  j-annot 

(l.-lach  any  p.irtii  n  ol  its  loic  s  mid  ri  tain  a  perf.rl  nature 
The  II  line  if  lire  ill  it  Ciiu'-s  out  of  tlii;  cubic  f.i.il  of  vvooil  or 
( ...il  Is  exactly  the  sitin"  in  amount  as  ih''  lii;!.!  an.l  h'-al  which 
was  tak.  n  in  in  the  sunshine  in  the  form  of  l-aves  and  riM.ts, 
an.l  11  .w  is  >;ivn  out  >i(!'T  a  hiiii  ir.  .1  thousan.S  years.  Thus 
tie'  far. 11  iii"\lia'i«tibie  iii.igaziiies.  The  I'ternii  rocks 
have  h'M  lleir  oxypiu  ai..!  line'  un.liiniliished  and  entire  as 
th.'V  wi  re.  No  pa.  tide  i  f  oxygin  cm  jUIi  av?iiy  or  wear  out, but 
lias  the  same  energy  as  on  I'le  lirst  nioniuig.  The  gr-'U  rocks 
seem  to  say,  "patient  wall,  rs  are  ii.i  l.>:^er'<."  We  hove  not  .1^1 
so  much  as  a.  spasm  of  the  p.iwer  w<?  received. 

The  earth  wi  rK9  fir  man  5t  is  a  machine  which  yields  n'-n 
service  1 1  every  Bpl>licali'Mi  of  intellect.  Kvery  plant  is  a  nian- 
u-ictory  """f  »  "'■     '"  ''"'  '''"■"'■  "'  ''"^   plant  development  Iwgins 
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({■»c»  «n<l  rolling  wiml.    TJu-y  Uo  m-t  bclievp,  wiml  Is  trtie,  ihiH 

(ine-hnlf  the  rocks  which  compote  the  RrcHt  nhbt,  eftry  sulld 
fubstA'ico,  the  Rolls  we  cultivate,  are  nindu  up  of  •iilmals  aiiil 
plantf,  and  InvlsDtlo  oxygen.  Nature  Is  as  Bul>tk>  as  nho  is 
«tr.inf(.  Ilcr  processes  of  ilccompooitton  ami  r<>.c()tMtructliin 
might  be  followed  out  in  higher  grades  of  existence,  rank  Into 
rank,  to  •enllent  beliiKS.  They  burn  with  Infinml  fir*  which 
flrasiea  while  it  works.  The  great  agencies  work  In  man  as  In  nil 
There  Is  no  porter  like  gravitation,  who  will  bring  down  any 
weight  which  you  cannot  carry,  and  (f  he  wants  aid,  he  know* 
where  to  find  his  fellow  laborers.  Water  works  In  mat>scs,  and 
•«ts  his  IriiaibUble  bhoulder  to  your  mills  and  your  shops,  or 

i"«Kw%S?fn^r  "'  "^^  "  '"onsnnd  m.les.  But  lt«  far 
porer  Vv  ft,  JlL  '^  cr.nacity  to  enter  the  smallest  holes  and 
«Sdtl6n  th«  ».  '^  ^""«*'^«'«*''«  "<"'•'  e*'"*.  carrying  in 

S--   V"    -■»  »»«t»t»i>»w  explosive  as  gnopowdsi.     Tl.« 
•c  .orcH  contained   In   a  drop  of    water  being  equal   In 
an«>,atit  to  that  which  Is  discharged  from   a  thundercloud.      I 
qtiote  from  the  exact  Farraday. 

Whilst  the  furiDt-r  has  thee  grand  fellow.lahorera  to  assist 
him,  and  these  majestic  tools  to  work  with,  It  mast  be  owned 
that  he  Is  not  quite  co  npctent  to  their  direction.  Ills  servants 
are  sometimes  too  strong  for  him.  His  tools  arc  too  sharp. 
Mill  this  Ineiiuality  Onds  Its  n-medy  In  practice.  Kxpcrlence 
gradually  (caches  him.  and  he  Is  Ihoughfol.  The  farmer 
hates  innoTalInn;  ho  hates  the  hoe  till  he  Ules  it,  pre- 
ferring to  scta'ch  wl  h  a  stick;  he  will  walk  till  he  has 
tried  the  r.illway  car;  but  the  oldrxt  fogies  among  u", 
iio#  that  the  Atlantic  Cable  is  laid,  would  hardly  set 
oil  to  despatch  a  letter  a-ross  the  ocian  by  swimnlig 
with  It  In  his  own  mouth.  Whilst  such  great  energies  are  worklnif 
for  (he  fanner,  he  Is  also  to  ncollect  the  gnat  p  >wer  that  la  In 
small  things.  It  Is  very  littij  that  is  retjuired.  Its  lnttrn;« 
force  consists  In  a  few  simi  le  arrangements.  Look,  for  In- 
sUDC«attli«  powers  of  a  cbtstnnt  rail.  Look  at  that  pralriel 
hundredsof  miles  oir,  nota  s'Ick  or  aslone  upon  It,  except  iit 
rare  Intervals.  Well,  the  fanner  manages  to  put  up  a  rail  feno-, 
and  at  once  seeds  sprout  and  crops  rise.  It  was  only  the  brows>; 
and  fire  that  kcp»  them  down.  I'lant  a  fruit  tree  by  the  road- 
side and  It  will  not  produce,  although  it  receives  many  hints 
from  projecleii  stones  and  sticks  that  fruit  Is  des  red  to  conn; 
dowti,  and  though  fruit  has  gone  crude  into  the  bowels  of  sntltll 
bnya.  But  put  a  fence  around  it,  the  boys  will  let  It  alone  and 
yon  will  have  fy^uit  so  large  and  lu.iicious  as  to  seem  almost  in- 
rlilng  you  to  take  lis  picture  bufore  being  sent  to  the  Moriicul- 
tural  ('air. 

':.  Niiturc  drope  a  pine  cone  In  Manposr,nnl  It  grows  tl  ? -c  <'r 
f'ur  cenlurtes,  producing  trees  thirty  leel  in  circumfcrcnf'. 
How  was  It  d<inrf  They  did  not  grow  on  a  ridge,  but  In  a  ha 
sin,  where  they  found  a  deep  and  dry  soil,  and  where  tlpycou"* 
protect  themselves  from  the  sun  by  growirig  In  grovei",  and  fniiii 
the  winds  by  (he  mountain  slieltcr.  The  planter  who  saw  thcni 
remembered  his  orchard  at  home,  where  every  year  a  ilestroy. 
ing  wind  made  his  pears  and  |>c.tches  look  as  bicak  ns  suffering 
virtue,  not  l>ettor  than  Abolitionists,  vhllethefat  Democrat?, 
that  had  not  their  lap  roots  Into  the  National  Treasury,  gr<'w 
stout  and  hearty.  8<i  he  went  home  and  built  a  high  wall  on 
(be  exposed  side  ol  his  orchard,  and  after  that  his  peaches  grew 
o  the  Fixe  of  melons,  and  his  vines  ran  out  of  all  control. 

I  have  heard  a  roan  say  that  he  could  have  a  whole  farm  In 
a  box  a  ro<l  square.  lie  would  taxe  his  roots  Into  his  library 
and  feed  (hem  with  the  f,xnl  th^y  like.  If  they  have  a  fancy 
for  dead  dog  he  woild  let  them  have  It,  being  sure  that  tlis 
fruits  would  never  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  table.  Siich  men 
we  need  to  bring  out  a  greater  degree  of  cultivation  of  our  m»ll, 
which  Is  ciip.-tiiio  of  as  great  an  Increase*!  productiveness  a-t 
thai  which  Kngland  has  achieved.  Concord  is  ime  of  the  old- 
est towns  In  the  country,— Imr  on  liow  In  Its  third  century.  TIk; 
Selectmen  have  onc^  In  five  years  pcrainbulateil  its  bounds,  and 
yet  In  this  year  a  Very  large  quantity  of  land  has  been  iliwjov- 
ere<l  and  added  to  the  agricultaral  lantl,  and  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint.  H/ drainage  we  have  gone  to  the  snb.tni!,  aixi 
we  have  *  Concord  under  Concord,  a  Midillescs  under  Mtddli- 
sex,  and  a  bus<'ment  story  of  Maitsachusttt.'*  more  valuable  than 
all  the  sii|)eri<tructure  Tiles  are  political  tconomi^is. 
They  are  so  niaiiy  ^uung  Americans  announcing  a  bet  > 
ter  er?,  and  a  day  of  fat  things.  There  has  betii 
a  nightmare  brought  up  in  Kngland,  under  the  indigestion  of 
the  late  suppers  of  overgrown  Ix)rds,  that  while  the  population 
increa.^es  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  crops  increase  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  The  theory  Is  that  the  best  land  Is  cultlva. 
te<I  ilrst.    This  Is  not  so,  for  the  poorest  land  Is  the  flrst  eultl- 
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vated,  and  the  Inst  lands  are  the  best  lands.  It  needs 
science  to  cultivate  the  host  lands  in  Ihibcst  manner.  Kvery 
day  a  new  plan,  a  new  theory,  and  this  political  economy  Is  in 
the  hands  ol  these  teachers.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  |>opula. 
laiion  increases  In  the  ratio  of  morality,  and  the  crops  will  In- 
crease In  A  like  ratio. 

t  congratulate  the  farmer  of  Massachusetts  on  his  advantages. 
I  congratulate  him  that  he  Is  set  down  in  a  good  place,  wfiere 
the  soil  and  clim.ite  is  so  good.  We  plant  more  than  in  any 
Northern  or  Southern  latitude.  TV'e  are  here  on  the  Northern 
bouiidary  of  the  tropics,  on  the  foutliern  boundary  of  the 
arctic  re/ions.  We  can  raise  almost  all  crops,  and  If  we  lack 
the  orange  and  palm,  we  have  the  apple  and  peach  and  pear. 
In  Illinois,  It  13  often  said,  although  it  Is  more  the  voice  of  (heir 
scorn  than  of  their  pity,  that  they  reckon  it  a  singular  leading 
of  Divine  Providence  that  .Massachusetts  was  settled  before  the 
prairie  was  known,  else  unoroductlve  soils  would  never  havs 
Ikcq  settled.  But  the  .Masuacliuselts  farmer  may  console  him- 
pelf  that  if  he  has  not  as  rich  a  soil,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a 
market  at  his  own  door,  the  manufactory  in  tge  same  town.  I 
congratulate  yon,  then,  on  this  sulvsntaga  of  your  position. 
Next,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  new  tcrrlt<iry  wh  ch  you  have 
iiii>covered,  and  not  annexed,  but  sub-nexe<i  to  .Middlesex  and 
to  Ma'<SHchusetts.  And  then  I  congratulate  you  at  being  born 
at  a  happy  time,  when  the  sharp  stick  must  go  out  witll  the 
arrcwi  when  the  steam  engine  is  In  full  use,  niid  new 
plants  and  new  culture  are  dally  brought  forwani.  I 
congr.itulate  ion  on  the  fact  that  the  year  that  has 
Ju«t  witnc^'od  9iicces.«ful  employniciit  in  the  mill  room, 
and  on  the  pliiius  an'l  iirairlc",  has  also  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  Allinlic  cable.  The  cable  is  laid,  and  (he  courage  of  min 
IS  conflrmeil.  Tlie  c.iblc  is  a  smiting  hand.  All  Ihat  use<l  tu 
iivik  like  vugary  and  c:i-<tle-liuil.ling  i*  to  be  solid  Kcnse  henirc- 
forlh.  Wti'i  jjiall  ever  dare  to  say  lmiMin«ili!i;  au'.iin.  Hence- 
(.  rth,  if  a  lliini:  is  really  ilcsirabic  it  Is  in  that  dcgiee  really 
uraclio.ible,  and  the  f.irm  you  lijiv  dn-«ms  of — go  Ini'lanlly 
and  iH'gIn  to  niak>:  it.  I  cingriitul.ite  you  liinliy  on  (lie  im'W 
jio.itiiMl  economy  nliicli  takes  ofT  the  crajie  and  l't.s  in  the  sun- 
light on  u<,  and  which  lejiclies  that  what  is  good  for  one  liuroau 
biKly  is  L'oinl  ami  iisefnl  r<>r  us  all. 

Mr.  Kmersoi' ■•  ;•  ""'Ch  npnUiKt^*  an  ha  >or.^ ■  ■  '^^  im»»».. .z:: -■Sm. 

[Correepomlence  of  the  (Pbilft.)  Press.] 

Tivo  Hours  with  R«  ^V.  £m- 
er§oii. 


Yesterday  I  took  r  earriagd  rido  «f 
twenty- 6 ve  miles,  to  bear  r  lecture  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  .  It  was  deliv' 
ered  in  Concert  Hall,  Poughkcepsie — 
subject,  "Mann^^i  and  Morals.'"  A 
\firgt  and  intelligept  nuditqij  nearly  fill- 
ed ibe  ball  when  1  entered,  biitj  by  n 
lucky  chance,  I  made  my  ifay  to  a  sea^t 
quite  near  Ibe  speaker.  A  moment  tf- 
tcr,  t)ie  space  through  to  the  door  wbiitb* 
er  I  bad  come  was  so  completely  oocu- 
pied  that  egreSs  would  bav^obeeo 'Utter* 
ly  irtipbsslble.' '  Mr.  Emers6fl[  ic^pped 
forwitrd  i0:the  desk  as  an<dns'4ipM^  ^f  RO 
audience  as  if  be  bad  been  in  his  oWa 
library  at  Concord.  Ho  read  fronn  & 
manuscript,  but  was  not  mticlb<  Confined 
to  it.     His  Srst  sentences   were 
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every  succeediog  aenlaoco  fell  with  the 
weight  and  force  of  ao  apothegm. — 
Soon,  the  speaker  grew  warm  with  his 
8Ubjec^,  bit  face  showed  &n  electric  gl(iw, 
and  spile  orhisk^hiannerism  of  utterance, 
Le  grew  rapidly  eloquent,  lie  repeals 
poelry,  especially  his  own,  with  most 
perfect  expression.  His  voice  eeemi  to 
6t  the  rhythm,  and  he  gives  thi  sjlla- 
bics  their  true  cadence,  e^frybg  Cbem 
with  military  precision,  step  by  stqp,  to 
the  conclusion.  Mr.  Eib^rson  does  tidth" 
log  convenlionally.  Artistic  rules  exact 
from  him  no  obedience.  In  his  compo- 
sition, the  art  must  bend  to  him — rtot  he 
to  the  art.  If  a  pt-evious  channel  ittlts 
hii  thought,  well  arid  good^  but  if  iloi, 
it  ploughs  Us  own  furrow,  and  gxjes 
sweeping  dowo  through  the  meadows 
and  vallies  with  startling,  ^nd  sbmefiihes 
terrible  effect.  He  does  not  connect  bis 
paragraphs  as  most  writers  do.  The 
union  is  not  a  physical  one  of  words,  but 
a  spiritual  one  rather  of  ideas,  tie  does 
not,  therefore,  whittle  down  one  sentence 
to  make  it  match  the  next,  but  a  close 
•spiritual  atKniiy  binds  them.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  criticism  once  pronounced 
on  one  of  his  lectures.  The  writer  re- 
marked that  yois  might  commence  in  the 
middle  and  read  it  in  any  direction  equal- 
ly well,  and  none  of  its  beauty  would 
be  lost.  I  ihink  if  each  page  of  his  man- 
uscript ended  a  sentence,  the  pages 
might  be  shufflMi  like  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  it  wisulj  still  rend,  and  as  a  kaleido- 
scope shaken  up,  adhere  to  its  symme- 
try. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  a  report 
of  this  lectjire.  Mr.  Emerson  is  the 
most  unreportable  man  in  America.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  picking  up  the 
rainbow  that  sometimes  rests  oo  our  eas- 
tern hillsides,  and  bring  it  home  io  my 
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pocket,  as  to  give  you  his  speech.     Yet 
the   following  brilliants,    w^ich  are  like 
handled  bullerfly  wings,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  your  columns: 

Manners  are  not  the  "what"  but  the 
"how,"  and  are  as  oil  poured  on 
the  wheels  to  prevent  friction.  *  * 
Certain  manners,  once  established,  are 
a  paSsport  into  society,  and  pass  current 
in  all  circles.  *  *  olir  manners  are 
constantly  observed,  and  win  us  prizes 
when  we  least  expect  it.  *  *  Oon- 
suclo  boasted  that  she  moulded  the  man- 
ners of  the  nobles  by  her  acting,  and 
Talraa  is  repofted  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  real  life.  *  *  It  is  their  of- 
fice to  make  us  endurable  Ic  each  other. 
They  raise  man  from  the  level  of  the 
quadruped,  and  place  him  on  end. — 
They  stifle  base  and  encourage  generous 
behavior.  *  *  The  old  Seneschal 
mentioned  in  Scottish  poetry  could  tell 
the  rank  of  the  guests  from  their  mien. 
*  *  For  good  manners  there  must  be 
culture  in  the  blood.  The  prejudice  in 
favor  of  blood,  and  which  lies  at  iho 
base  of  the  feudal  institution,  is  (rue  in 
fact.  The  Orientals  are  orthodox  on 
this  point.  They  have  &  saying,  that  a 
thorn-bush  well  cultured  and  cared  for, 
will  bear  thorns;  while  n  date-tree  nofr- 
lected,  will  still  bear  dales.  *  *  There 
is  great  power  of  manners  in  the  eye, 
The  late  Mr,  Stephenson  beini;  asked  bv 
a  lady  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
force,  replied  that  it  was  a  woman's  eye 
exerted  upon  her  lover.  It  would  draw 
him  around  the  world.  *  *  The  eyes 
tre  lu^lJ  as  lions,  speak  all  1  mguages. 
arc  no  Englishman,  respect  neither  age 
uor  sex,  but  go  thjpugh  and  through 
you  ifi  an  instant.  ♦  *  There  a'le 
eyes  so  deep  you  might  fall  into  them, 
an  J  others  searching  and  secin»  all.   •    • 
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them  froza  his  o^n  stundpoini,  but  with 
no  bi;i3,  ¥oe  as  he  is  to  slavery  of  ev- 
ery sort,  yet  lie  could  see  that  oveQ  fen- 
di'jism  hnd  n  basiij  of  truth,  aod  IhAt  the 
regard  for  blood  \ri\i  more  than  iv  super- 
slilion. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  n  tall,  slim  figure. 
His  face,  when  in  repose,  is  not  striking. 
The  most  marked  feature  is  a  large  Ro- 
man nose,  which  is  one  of  Lavater's  best 
signs.  Yet  you  would  not  pick  him 
Irom  a  crowd  as  an  uncommon  man. — 
The  writer  who  described  him,  some 
years  since,  as  looking  like  a  ••genteel 
farmer,"  pictured  him  well.  When  he 
oets  animated  in  conversation,  there  is  a 
glow  on  his  face  that  betokens  thought 
and  feeling,  lie  is  very  mild  in  man- 
ner; polile  to  a  degree;  wholly  destitute 
of  egotism  of  any  kind,  making  himself 
the  IcHst  rather  than  the  greatest  in  the 
groups  which  collect  about  him.  I  have 
read  his  six  volumes  with  no  little  alten* 
lion  and  great  interest.  I  do  not  trou- 
ble myself  with  his  philosophy;  but  no 
man  living,  I  think,  has  added  so  much 
to  the  world's  stock  of  ideas.  America 
has  produced  no  inlellcct  half  so  rich, 
so  subtle,  and  so  profound.  J,  B, 

Ameuica,  N.  v.,  Jan.  20.  J 860. 
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or  pliilosnpher,  and  plill  U-hs  in  l!iat  of  (t  iiistrtriiitl 
or  a  Rl(vt'"'m>ii!.  Il,  'n  not  in  tho  lo:isl  (itiiuscendentil 
— wliatovtT  llio  phraso  may  rrKiiii.  Liud,  race, 
manners,  cbarauler,  wealth,  iiri.slucracy,  rt'li^;ioii, 
lilcraluro,  iho  uiiivcrpilicH,  iiml  the  Times  ucwh- 
papor,  are  iho  cliicC  topics.  Thcro  is  hllle  aoconul 
of  persona  in  tho  book.  L.vndou,  C(JLEUID(iE, 
WouDswoKTii,  and  'Jaiu.vlk,  only,  are  described." 

EMERSON  A  T  VONCOIW, 


"  Enolisii  Traits,"  the  long  expected  latest 
work  of  tho  great  Tranpcendontalist,  RALrn  Waldo 
Kmerso.v,  has  gone  to  preas,  we  understand.  A 
Boatou  correspondent  says : — ''  It  is  a  volume  of 
three  hundred  pages,  written  in  a  singularly  com- 
pact style,  in  abort,  sharp,  decisive  pentencof,  al- 
most without  ornament  of  any  kind,  yet  betraying 
throughout  every  mark  of  tho  severest  intellectual 
and  literary  labor.  No  ot>  er  work  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's approaches  it  in  construclivonesR  It  is  a 
thorough  analysia  of  Hnglisli  character,  which  is 
considered  mostly  from  a  highly  favorable  point  of 
view,  and  discussed  in  tho  tone  of  a  ncnsitile,  prac- 
tical man  of  the  w(jrU,  and  not  in   that  of  a  poet 


[londun  World,  April  SO.] 

The  Emersous  are  said  to  be  (Sesccorted  from  thAt 
old  Northambrlan  family  which,  at  tlio  beginning 
or  the  last  century,  '.gave  England  the  learned 
and  eccentric  mathcuiaticlan  o(  Durham,  Wiiuam 
Kraerson,  who  used  to  walk  to  Loncton,  put)UHh  Ills 
book  and  tnen  walk  back  to  Durham. 

Destiny  rather  ihatt  tenjperament  carried  Ktnei- 
son,  in  carlj  life.  Info  the  thick  of  the  etrugKie 
which  attended  the  downfall  of  Calvinism  ondcr  the 
Bicge  of  Socinianlsm.  For  several  generatloas  his 
Immediate  uncestora  had  t«en  mlolaters,  btat  always 
m  their  several  times  of  the  kind  called  • '  ad- 
vanced. "  In  New  England  such  antecedents  rcpro- 
aented  an  accumnlated  literary  and  metaphysical 
culture,  and  indeed  the  history  of  tho  Emcrsoas 
might  give  jMr.  Francis  Gallon  a  chapter  for  his 
next  work  on  '"IleredUj. ".  la  Ualph  W'^aldo  the 
Btieam  which  had  flowed  In  hidden  ways  beneath 
Puritanism,  Armlnlanism,  and  the  like,  sptaag  Into 
the  air  as  a  sparkling  fountain.  It  was  a  singing 
fountain  too,  at  first;  and  though  the  critics  of  the 
period  sat  in  high  and  dry  state  to  condemn  the 
metre  and  mnsic  of  iils  "Foem«, "  these  are  cher- 
ished among  Uie  more  refined  scholars  of  our  time, 
itr.  Kuskin  has  more  than  once  quoted  with  homage 
tho  verses  of  Emerson;,  ana  Prof^-ssor  Tyu- 
dall,  in  hie  "  Fiagiucuts  of  Science,"  speaks 
of  some  of  hia  lines  as  oiitwcightng 
bv  their  veracity  and  mslght  all  the  formal  learning 
oir  his  ablest  critic'  "Tlfi}  rtadef,"Hay9  ProfLSsor 
Tyndall,  *'of  myBiiiall  contributions  tothelltera- 
lurc  which  deals  wlt'i  the  overlappinn  margms  of 
science  and  theology  will  have  uutlced  how  fre- 
quently 1  quote  Mr.  Kmerson.  1  do  so  mainiy  be- 
cause In  him  we  have  a  poe"^  and  a  piofonndly  le- 
ligtous  man  who  is  really  and  entirely  uodauurcd  by 
the  discoveries  of  scleucc,  past,  present  or  pros- 
pective. In  his  case  poi'try,  with  the  Joy  of  a 
bacchanal,  takes  her  graver  brother  eclcnce  by  tho 
hand  and  cheers  him  with  Immortal  laughter.  By 
Enterson  sckntlHc  conceptions  are  contmnally 
transmuted  Into  the  Ilfiei  forius  ai.cS  warmer  liue.M  of 
an  Ideal  world."  As  the  visitor,  reapectlug  ihe 
sanottry  of  the  phUosopher's  mornings,  approaches 
(tie  embowered  home  of  Emerbon  its  quiet  seems 
that  of  "the  land  where  It  is  always  afternoon."  An 
lie  pasace  through  the  shapelv  flr  trees  on  the  lawn 
It  can  hardiv  be  without  recalling  the  pout's  "ffoo  l- 
by  "  JO  tfce  "  proad  world  '  when  he  smilingly  paid 
to  th'  otrende<l  theolog.ans,  "Do  you  really  mcata 
to  raise  me  to  the  dlKnity  ol^  a  martyr?" 

Fortunate  ef^pecmlly  ss  that  friendly  guest  who. 
enltjiug  ilie  garden  gate,  meets  tue  author  coming 
out  for  his  af.ernoon  walk,  and  stapld  were  that, 
pri)/  who  should  countenance  the  gout l-.-munly  invi- 
ta' Ion  I o  return  10I.0  the  house.  Whether  u  be  In 
summer,  amid  the  exceptionally  rich  wUd  ftnwcn 
Which  make  the  flora  of  uoocord  and  the  deep  pin.-s 
fringing  cryi<tal  Waldon  lakelet,  or  In  tiie  ludlan 
suanur  when,  aceordini?   lo  the  abongtaal  myth, 
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he  frihint  tiint  tiiiii  frmJier,  Mr.  tjoiiiii,  f^fii-  iinv 
iiifiir'tK  il  tlic  KiKH'i  tlift'  ttii^rt'  was  a  -nuv.ir  t.'int  <.;\'f 
liriiitn  «>(>i',  ini.'ftii  w^rn  K'liiiff  'o  sivud  a  iioJiiilr- 
lii'i>t  to  isoslon  llarlmr,  tiiiil  I'la' a  i!PI)M>  tmu  iiml 
(l»Bitnl  tlial  thf- lifivfl  of  till' sciKMii  aliintld  pivp  fine 
<la^  10  a>.sii,t  lU  liirortinRup  (K'fcns  h  oh  No  lilic 
l^lamt,  un(3  Kiat  all  who  wtrr  rearl.v  bikI  H-lllmif  to 
tro  8*1011111  he  at  llic  ixittoii:  of  ll«nov<T  rttreo'  iitixt 
<iR»  a*  !>  r.'ciork.  when  a  boat  would  1)0  In  waiting  to 
rarrv  them  to  the  Islaml.  "Tlio  wh^ilc  bcIkki 
wtnt.  ■'  audert  Mr.  Knurson;  "  I  wen;,  iml  I  conft^HS 
Ihal  1  cannot  remember  a  Htrokc  of  work  which  I  or 
my  Bcliool-feliows  ac  •ompliHlictl.  Wlieriicr  t.ie 
newR  of  tins  action  on  tho  tmrl  of  IJie  I.ailn  nchuol 
rt;vhe<l  Fn^ilnnO  nn'l  'Icculod  thr  Oovcrnmrnt  to 
sill-  tor  i»eu<  *",  I  have  niver  loarn<'<l."  it  is  enn  ^m 
(•uoojil)  tluii  It. en  hliotil-;  i>o  ti  leiiilnlwjdcc  of  t  mt 
^11(1  111  liO'  Muii  IT.  of  11  ninti  \^■ho  has  iione  ^o  niucit 
to  make  siuri  iiitiil  in-  »vru\  iiuviii'  lal. 

3'r.  l^mi'tson  i.-  J(.itiiim:f  .u  b,.iiij?  siirroiin  h'll 
with  a  ^,vDlI>M■ll;:tlc  lio.ist  iiolj.  Ulfl  un'y  son  ih 
uliiuflv  r.  ini'iiiiii' III  {>ii;.suiuu  In  (.en  onl.  one  of 
lii-j   iliiiv'iiti  )■«  I*-  tnurM-il.    inK    !.'r:iii<.chiiiirr'!    arc 

trrjcnfl  rTtiT',  nif 'ife  anJ  «uot'>er  dsa^ritrr  reauji 
wlui  hiza,  iLiKi  anioup  Li*  Df-urr.Uir*  wr  rdiuvt-s  of 
thelMniJ?.  T»Pte,  reflneiront  and  ca.tnre  pfrrail* 
t%tt  qfefwica^atoon*  nou/P.  fhf  ll'>r«rj  »«  ik-i  ra.it, 
Kit'lTpotft^ias  I1I05.I  fTK'ii  biX)K<  and  pone  othc". 
Anatxff  TtiCH;  tKAkkare  kA^iui  a  lurgc  uauihei  eeat  to 
fcim  by  ai*lt.  anr.c-rt  from  ran-ias  pirj  of  tiis 
worhV  aoroe  or  wW'Ti  rw^.N»  mlrhf  never  hare 
itttn  frrmpii  U  Enie:»oo  had  not  Lre^d.  On  ttie 
«-^UBftre»oD]Piare  tu^raTior^  and  a  floe  copv  in 
Oils  ol  Michael  Angek)  a  '  *  Parut. " 

Wliat  sintep  one  rK>?t  in  Eictrson'?  converpation 
le  a  (frtajr.  tran^'irtrcv  tn:2  FiiapiictT.  It  i«  a 
marvel  irat  anj  one  conJd  ivtr  bare  complajneJ 
\h$i  be  la  tiord  to  zuiderFtanO,  anJ  al:«r  iiearmr  tiizn 
ip*ai  a  pnvaie  or  piit«l;c  one  can  well  appret^aj* 
a  remart  f.ajd  to  nave  be^-n  icadc  br  eonif  daroWe 
wortinf- women  in  Uie  ne4:hL>orho>l  lo  ihetr  neirif 
amred  cter«rn»an,  "We  are  verj  eimpie  people 
her*:  wertonH  nDdenrtanJ  axiil>:>'i»  t)nt  Hr.  EmT- 
«>on.  "  Be  ccterp  with  a  suit  voathfni  test  Istottie 
phijosophirai  prol>Jeaii>  oi  the  a(re.  anJ  bxn  loftf 
purtic  idea-'i^m  wwers  like  a  lif'ii-ooTiSf  abore  the 
rafTnjr  oootroTcrweft  of  thtx>)ojrT.  Naw  and  then 
the  dvepf-nlnf  of  the  >ow-ttm«>d  Voice  and  the  par*-. 
fxekif  lUrht  of  tne  eye  reveal  the  secret  of  the 
o]d  charm  whicli  bar  won  f>o  muiT  among  a  baar 
and  TiiriftT  poprj-atxvn  lo  t*ionirM  an  t  arrnlT. 
Tbe  dcp'-h  of  lus  ctmvicilon  and  tbe 
lelicltT  of  hlB  erpreasion  are  pUTstognomuaUy  rep- 
reaenMKl  tn  lii»  oniqne  face  and  tnune.  Hia  form  Is 
slender  irubons  being  IJim,  his  morement  nn- 
dnlled,  so  to  eaj,  vuboat  beinf  awkward :  hii  com- 
plexion, witbant  hemir  ei*'-tiT  bioud,  laiamJaoai. 
J  he  head  ai»pf«kr»  unali.  but  When  mtuured  br  itje 
fTp  tf  fojDi)  10  be  of  fair  pi.'c-,  anl  pcrnaps  the  Hca 
of  imallntus  it  !innre»i*il  »>»  rontrast  who  the  larje 
>*>;j!np;oD  DO?e,  m  Wiuca  proiitOir  Napoleon  won»4 
rave  li'ond  the  peat  ot  J>iicr.-<'n>  power,  yo  one 
« Iro  has  rutted  and  oonrersed  with  ttie  figc  of  Con- 
cord can  wonder  at  the  love  whirj  bis  netplibori 
Jeelforhun  rr  the  revercn'*  wi;ii  which  he  u  re- 
pardtd  b>  ihi.  stbolajs  of  England  and  Am- ncji;  no 
one  cvn  leave  h-*  b<an:;ful  and  nn^yi-.tab;?  hoire 
witbnu'  kiK-'ine  th»"  lor  once,  at  leant,  bt  baa  b?en 
til  .he  pr  sence  <i(  a  gtctt  man. 


[From  the  Sprindficld  Reptiblican.] 
Ralph   Waldo   Emerson* 

There  is  &  broad  and  hearty  sympathy 
Wtween  the  old  country  and  the  new 
world.  Both  nationaliiies  have  the  same 
characteristics,  and  an  Englishman  com- 
ing to  this  country  scarcely    feels  himself 
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to    be    "  n  stranger    in  a   strange  land. " 
Notwithstanding  the    long    sweep    oi  the 
Atlantic  wave.5,    England    and    America 
lie  very  near  together,  connected  as  they 
are  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  sub-marine 
cable.     But  the  two  cotjntries   are  being 
welded  together  by  mutual   acts  and  ser- 
vices and  benefitti,  which    neither  can  do 
without.     Robert  Colyer,  Drs.    McCosh, 
Taylor  and  Hall,  are  a  few   of  the    men 
who  have  found  a  work  and  home  in  the 
United     Slates.      On    the     other   hand, 
American    literati    and    preachers  find  a 
hearty    welcome   and   congenial  employ- 
ment  on    British    soil.     Mr.    Motley    is 
almost   an     Englishman,     and    but    few 
Londoners  know  that    the    gifted    M.  D. 
Conway    is  a  Yankee.     The    portrait  of 
Ariemus  Ward  occupies  a  place  of  honor 
ill  one  of  the  leaiing    literary    clubs    of 
London.     Murk  Twain  is  made  much  of 
un  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     And  now 
we  understand  tbul  the  students  of  Glas- 
gow university  have  asked  Mr.  Emersou 
to  allow    himself   to    be    nominated  as  a 
canddiate  for  the  lord  rectorship — an  office 

now  held  by  Di>raeli,  the  premier  o? 
Great  Britain.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Emerson  has  consented  to  stand  for  the 
election.  This  office  has  been  611ed  by 
such  men  a^  the  earl  of  Derby,  Macaulay, 
Huxley,  Carlyle  and  Stuart  Mill.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  an  honor  to  Mr.  Emerson 
and  a  graceful  compliment  Jo  his  country, 
should  the  students  of  Glasgow  university 
carry  their  point,  and  elect  him  lord 
rector.  This  would,  of  course,  necessi- 
tate a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
5Ir.  Emerson  would  be  quite  at  home  ia 
Scotland.  It  is  now  40  years  since  be 
paid  his  first  visit  to  England.  The  place 
to  which  he  was  most  drawn  wa?  a  bleak 
moorland  farm  in    Dumfriesshire,  at  that 
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of  their  respective  nationalities,  should 
obtain  the  same  honor,  at  the  same  age, 
the  latter,  being  71,  when  elected  lord 
rector   at   Edinburgh. 

Rkv.  Hilart  Btoravb. 
East  Milton,  Mass.,  April  21,  1874. 


TBUE    ELOQUENCE. 

t.KtlVhV.     HY     KAITH     WALDO     EMER80N. 
HIS   cmi.r    Ai'rr.AiiANCK    on   tiik    tl^tfohm   this 

SKAhOM— A    I.I.CTTJKF,    IN    TIIK    IlKUUrAn    COUR.sE 
AT  fO.Vf  (iriD, 
(FHOK  A  UKdtn.AR  COriKRSI'ONnr.NT  OF  THK  TRinnTfr  1 

Ho.moN,  Fob.  11.— >!r.  KmorRon  baa  bfxm  proof 
iiRiUDHt  tbo  many  tirpont  invitations  to  lecture 
Aviiich  coiiio  to  him  from  all  qnartcrB,  and  bad  not 
spoken  in  jinblic  onco  tbi8  BcaHon  utitil  last  ovon- 
ii'sr,  w'.cn  bo  delivered  a  loctnro  in  tbo  ronw- 
lar  LyciMjTn  roiitao  at  liis  own  homo.  Ho 
li;i.M  tcmjiiii'Ml  oven  more  cloflcJy  confined  at  iiotno 
Hiij  \\  jii4r;  than  nsiial.  and  tbo  b'adical  Club, 
v'.ioto  iH>  Nv.iM  ivoiit  to  bo  a  rojriilar  visitor,  has  Hoon 
Icsi  of  bii'i  (liiiii  nsuiil.  Tiie  aiidionco  last  evening 
wa4  larK'N  Imt  it  romprimd  vciy  few  strangers. 
Doubt b<3H  tbero  ■would  bavo  boon  many  present 
fmm  the  city,  as  tJiero  waH  a  lalo  train  by  which 
they  mi^'lif  b-ivc  returned,  but  no  public  notice  waa 
Kivon.  and  it  is  rionblful  if  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  f'.ra- 
erson'H  friends  knew  that  ho  wan  to  speak.  Uo  was 
introduced  in  the  usual  form  by  tbo  Chairman  of 
the  Lectiuo  Coinniittee,  and  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. 


TTlE    LECTURE. 

I  don't  know  of  any  kind  of  history  exoopt  (ho 
event  of  a  baUlo  to  which  the  people  listen  with 
more  intere^^t  tiian  to  any  nncedoto  of  eloquence, 
and  the  wise  think  it  better  than  the  battle.  It  is  a 
triumpli  of  pure  power,  and  it  has  a  beautiful  and 
prodigious  surprisn  in  it.  For  men  can  see  and  un- 
derstand tbo  means  by  ■wbicu  a  battle  is  gained. 
They  count  the  armies,  tbey  see  tho  cannon  and 
musketry,  the  cavalry,  the  character  and  advanta«e» 
ofthefTound,  so  that  tbo  rcRult  is  often  .predirted 
by  the  <.bserver  with  great  certainty  before  tho 
ebargi'  is  nounded.  Not  so  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  a 
li-irislat'.ne.  Who  knows  before  tbo  debate  begins 
what  the  preparation  and  what  the  means  are  for 
tho  combatants?  Tho  facts,  the  reasoning,  the 
lo^ic.  ab(n  e  all,  tbo  sentiment,  the  ttame,  tho  passion. 
1b(^  conhnTii-ua  enerffv  of  will  wliicb  is  pre>;. 
ently  to  t>o  let  loose  on  this    bench  of  judges  or  on 


this  nii'ielluirnns  npsenitdy  patbercd  from  tl)e 
Btreeis- lliese  are  all  invisible,  unknown.  Indeed, 
much  power  is  to  bo  expecte<l  which  is  not  yet 
called  into  existence,  but  is  to  bo  Huggcdted  on  tbo 
snot  bv  tbo  unexpected  turn  tbiiifrs  may  take  at  the 
appearaiirn  of  new  cvidenco.  or  by  an  unlooked-for 
bias  in  tlie  jttdpes  or  in  tho  niidienoo.  , 

It  iscrainently  tho  art  which  Uourisbes  ;  the  art 
of  speech,  tlieart  of  eloquence  is  that  art  wbicb 
floiirishe.s  in  free  countrios.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
thatovery  people  has  its  prophet,  andevery  classof 
people  its.  Our  community  runs  tbrongh  a  lonj; 
Bcalo  of  metital  power,  from  the  highest  reliDcnient 
to  savage  itrnor.Mice.  Tliere  are  not  only  the  wants 
of  the  intellectual,  the  learned,  tho  poetic  men  and 
women  to  bo  met,  but  also  tbo  vast  interests  of 
property,  public  and  private.  T'lio  mining,  the  man- 
ufacturing intercst=<,  trade,  railroads— all  tbeao  must 
have  their  advocates  of  each  improvement  and  eacli 
interest.  Th^n  there  are  tho  political  questions 
which  agitato  million^,  and  which  llnd  or  form  a 
class  of  nuMi,  by  initure  or  habit,  tit  to  discu^js  and 
deal  witli  tbem,  and  makes  ibeni  intellirilde  ;ini-, 
nccepialdo  leaders.  So  willi  edot  atum,  ,n  t,  or  phi- 
lanthror>y.  l>!'t(ineneo  fbows  tlu'  nower.  tlie  ;m>s>j 
bilities  of  men.  Hern  is  one  of  whom  wo  took  no 
note,  but  on  a  c;'rtain  occasion  it  appears  that  lie 
hm  a  grout  virtue,  never  before  suspected  ;  that  lie 
pan  paint  what  has  occurred  aTid  what  must  occur 
with  such  cleamcsa  to  a  company  as  though  they 
saw  it  done  before  their  eyes.  By  leading  their 
thought  be  leads  their  will,  and  can  mako  them  do 
Rfladly  wiiat  an  hour  ago  they  could  not  believe  tbey 
would  be  led  to  do  at  all.  He  makes  them  glad,  or 
angry,  or  pemt<mt,  at  his  pleasure;  of  course  makes 
friends,  and  fills  desponding  men  with  hope  and 
ioy.  After  Sheridan's  speech  in  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastiytrs.  Mr.  I'iftn  the  I'rinin  Minister,  moved 
an  adjo-iiriinient,  that'  tho  bouse  might  recover 
trom  tbo  overpowering  eflees  of  Sheridan's 
oratory— the  <leliu:ht  that  sudden  elnqnenco  gives  at, 
tbomouHMit  iH  HO  rich.  An  old  tir.-ok  orator  rtneol 
sauHie  h:i<l  a  way  to  cure  the  distempers  of  men'sj 
minds  l)v  woid^.  The  orator  is  that  jibysician,' 
whonior  he  sneak  from  the  canitd  or  on  a  cart;  bo 
IS  tiie  lieiicfit'tor  that  lifts  men  above  tlieinselves 
and  creates  a  liigher  loncing  than  ho  si.tislies.  'I'lie 
orator.  Ill  ;,hnr(,  is  be  whom  everv  man  !><  ^eekiiip' 
When  lie  ;.•(),■;  into  t1\e  courts,  inf.".  the  ciniveiitioi-s; 
into  the  poimlar  assemMuv-,— tlii.ugh  often  it  his 
«>een  wilii  di>..pp<,ii,(,nenf.  y.t  never  giving  ov.r 
1. he  liop,- ;  i„.  luuis  |,,,„,  perha-.s,  ill  the  iS.  nate.  wjhii 

he  nr.st  has  ci-^t  out  some  wihl.  heavv-b;.,\ved 
^Miiliin^'  to  show  the  same  ouerirv  in  the  court  or 
...luin  v.liieUbeh.nd  lean.ed  in  driving  tho  e.vtUe  to 
the  hiH.s  nr  m  scra.nMin-  ( hrnngli  thickets  it.  tlie 
\\  m.er  rosf,  ,„•  ihn.UL'ii  th^  r.v.aini.  in  search  of  Jiis 
ir;<me.  1;,  tiie  no  olilv  uf  hi..  i,i„w.  in  the  m;ijr,-f  v  ..f 
hi.smie.t.  nifire  hasm;>,ke.i  li.rsnii;  aiul  Ml  bi^'ar- 
niMial  .n;.!  peili:ij.s  miw.irliiy  pl;iee  in  cMmp;uiv  siie 
lei.iin  s  >,.„  n!  il,,-  l,.,..,oii..  i.iuRht  liim  in  early  das  ^ 
"^'     '•"'     ■"'■'    lil.    in    the    ^;1<),>I^    .,f    ihe    (.ineno  .:; 
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wTicn-  hi-  v,;!m1i K  (j,  ilio  r.mipiimon  f)t  tlu',  wild 
l»ii(is  or  tin-  tiii;it'T  nf  liif  d'or.  Or  yon  ni;\v 
liiiil  luM  ill  ^"111"  l()\\lv  Ix'tlu!  by  llm  Ht';i-siilr. 
wlicio  111'-  lianl-ftMl  lui'i!.  h';un'ii,  juiil  wriiikliil 
M»ilu)<li:-I  111-'  oiiM'.s  tin-  |»ii,.|  ('•,  the.  Hnilor  iwnl  IhIm  r- 
iiian,   wlii)'-    In-   ))i>iirs  out  tin- aluiiid.int  stitMiii'^  I'f 


Ms  thoiitrlilldroik'ii  11  hiiiKnnk^''  fi"  jtlittcrin^'  and 
1i«'ivw;tli  iniiiKinjitioi).  A  miin  who  lunor  knew  i» 
liiokinc-^-hiss  or  (•  ciilic;  »  man  wliom  collojjo 
t'oinHc  or  i);iti(ii):i;r<m«vcr  fiiadc,  "vvlintn  praisi"  (.•aii- 
Tiut  fi|)(iil ;  t\  iiKui  who  <  ai Tics  liis  !imlionco  l)v  iiil'iis- 
in/j  hiH  soul  into  tliein.  who  eiK'tik.s  bj' the.  liiiil  of 
IxitiiK  flu;  pcisou  ia  t!u'  .ass(>inhly  who  has  tho  most 
to  say,  aii<l  hd  makes  tlio  othor  sp<'iik«;r.s  appear  Httlo 
:in(l  cowardly  Ix^Iore  his  laco.  For  a  time  ho  throws 
all  othoiH  iui'o  she  fliailo,  ami  t>v«>ry  liatoncr  Kladly 
fonsonls  to  1)0  nothing  in  liis  pnwouco,  snrpriaod 
and  caiTif'fl  nw;iy  in  f  ho  new  Hood  of  his  eloquence. 
Jlo  instructs  or  Ik*  is  inHtrnctcd,  for  I  am  tbuikiiiff 
of  a  man  who  Hh 'wcd  well  tho  power  of  mau  ovor 
men  ;  tlisit  a  man  is  a  nir)ver  to  tho  extent  of  his 
using  and  having  this  power,  and  iu  contrast  to  the 
enicioney  he  .siimk<>s18  onr  actual  life  and  society 
appears  a  slccpin^'-room.  Who  can  wonder  at  the 
inHucncf  of  cloquonco  on  yoinm  and  ardent  minds  f 
IJnconnnon  hoya  follow  nn«'onimon  men,  and  I  think 
every  one  ot  ns  Ciin  remember  when  otir  first  experi- 
ence made  us  lor  a  tiiuo  the  adutirer  or  the  wor- 
Bhiper  of  the  lirst  master  of  this  art  whom  wo  liap- 
IHJoed  to  lu^ar  in  the  conrt-liouae  or  in  the  caucus. 

HKrtUlHlI  OK  THE  TROK  0«ATt)R. 

Wc  reclon  tho  bar,  tho  Senate,  journalism  and 
the  pulpit  peaceful  profcMsions,  but  you  cannot  es- 
cape tho  demand  for  courapo  in  these,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  true  orator  who  is  not  a  hero,  llis  atti- 
tude in  tho  rostrum  or  tho  ptilpit  requires  tliat  be 
countcrbiilanee  bin  oratory.  lie  is  the  challoni^or,  and 
must  an.s\.er  all  comers.  Tho  orator  must  oflen 
Ktand  with  forward  fool  in  the  attitude  of  tho  de- 
fensive. His  Ni)eoeh  must  be  just  ahead  of  the  as- 
Hembly.  ah*  ad  of  the  whole  humau  race,  oriit  is  su- 
perfluous. }lis  si>ei."(h  is  not  to  bo  distinct  from  ac- 
tion- It  is  tiio  electricity  of  acti(vn,  it  is  action  as 
theccneial's  word  of  command  and  tho  chart  of 
battTo  is  action.  He  must  feel  that  as  the  speaker 
he  compromises  himself;  his  oratory  counts  for 
somethinf^  or  notliings  it  is  the  cry  to  the  charge  and 
the  iigiit,  or  Jet  him  l>o  Kilont.  You  ko  to  a  town 
moetinu  wJierc  the  people  aro  called  to  some  dU- 
agxeoable  duty,  such  as  otten  occurred  duriti;:  tlio 
■^jjr — on  ;ui  occMf^iou  of  n  new  draft,  for  instance, 
They  go  nnwilliuii.  They  have  spent  their  money 
onco  or  twice  very  freelv  ;  tiiey  have  sent  their  be>."t 
men,  the  youn«  an«l  ardent,  tlinso  ot  a  ?nartial  tem- 
poramcut.  who  answered  the  first  dratt  or 
the  second,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  soo  who 
elao  can  bo  spared  or  induced  to  pn.  TIio 
Biloncp  and  coldnoKS  of  the  assembly,  after 
tiie  meet  lUK  has  been  called  to  order  and  tho  pur- 
jKwe  stilted,  ari>  not  very  oncouraarinp.  TbflJ  a  cood 
man  rises  in  tho  cold  and  malicious  assombly,  and 
th(!y  Hay  :  "  Well,  sir,  it  would  be  prtidonter  to  bo 
ailont ;  wiiy  not  rest,  Sir,  on  your  good  record  f  JVd- 
body  tloubts  your  power,  hut  for  the  present  busi- 
ness, we  know  all  about  it,  and  are  tired  of  beJTicc 
pushed  iiitt)  patriotism  by  people  who  st.-iy  at  honn-." 
But  lie,  tahiuiw  no  counsel  of  be^t  tliinu'j,  but  onlv  of 
the  in.Hi'iraliou  of  bis  to-day's  leehnus,  siirpi.-ies 
them  With  ills  tiding*,  with  his  better  knowledge, 
his  larniM  \'\>'\y,  liis  stea^ly  paze  at  the  new  and  iu- 
turo,  of  which  tliey  bad  not  thought,  and  they  are 


intorostcd  like  Ko  many  chiidreu,  and  ho  f:ains  the 
victory  by  propbesyinK  whore  they  rxpecteil  rcp'ti- 
fl(ui.     He  knew  they  they  were  looking  behind,  and  ! 
ho  wiM  InokiuK  ahead,  and  therefore  it  was  li^lit  to  ; 
gpoak.     Then   tho  (tbservers  eay,  "  What  a  Kodsend  i 
is  this  mann.;r  of  man  to  a  town,  and  what  faeidtics' 
ho  has  t     lie  is  put  together  like  a  Waltham  wateh, 
or  like  a  locouiotivo  just  fluLhod  at  tho  Tredegar  i 
works." 

Tin:  ixoiiKniENTS  op  kloqtikncr.  : 

No  art  indicates  more  universal  health  than  clo-  ; 
rjnence,  and  the  Bpocial  ingredients  of  this  force  are  j 
clear  perception,  memory,  power  of  statcmeni.  IorIc,  ' 
itna«jnaUou  or  tho  skill  to  clothe  your  thought,  pas- 
tilon,  which  is  the  toy,  and  tho  praud  will  whicli. 
when  let;ifiniatn  and  abidini?,  we  call  character,  amJ 
isthoidnaot  bicliest  manhood.      1  don't  know  but 
1  moy  ns  well  state  fiankly  why  I  chose  this  jlani^er-:; 
onssnbj-ct.  wliich  of  course  only  tails  at  lent  ion   toi 
tiiu  tlcf'.els  of  tho  speaker  who  ha^urdj  it--il   was' 

»lmply  booanso  it  woald  ffive  me  an  opportanity  of  ' 
ream nff  to  yon  a  few  exannplea  of  eloquence  that 
have  ffivpn  me  preat  pleasure  in  their  difierentstylen.: 
As  soon  as  a  man  shows  rare  power  of  exprosaion,  ■ 
like  Chatham,  Erskine,  Webster.  Patrick  Henry, 
Phillips,  all  the  great  interests,  whether  of  State 
or  of  propert.y,  seek  him  to  be  their  spokesman,  bo 
that  ho  is  at  once  a  i>r)tentate— a  ruler  of  men.  A 
worthv  pentlnman,  Mr.  Alexanucr,  on  Jistoninpto 
<lio  debates  in  the  Scottish  kirk,  and,  himself  at- 
tcjupting  t*)  speak,  failing  i?i  his  hrst  etideavor,  and 
delighteil  by  the  talent  of  Dr.  Hugh  iJlair,  calle<l  on 
him.  and  oHorert  him  £l,()00  sterling  if  he  would 
teach  him  to  speak  with  propriety  in  ptiblic.  It 
sounds  like  a  simple  proposition.  nnd^Ht  wore  kept 

by  the  scJiolar,  ami    with  equal  e^irnestness  by  the 
master,  it  niiglit  be  successful.    In  1848 1  was  in  Enc- 
laud,  and  saw  Mr.  Anslin,  a  barrister,  who  was  said  i 
to  receive  £.'](),000  a  year  for  services  rendered  rail- 
road companies.    He  presented  the  desires  of  rail-! 
road  companies  to  tho  railroiul  committee  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  such  was  his  power  that  it  was  fonud  to 
be  well  deserved.    The  groat  and  growing  interests 
at  etako   in  this  country  must   pay  proportionate  ■ 
prices  to  their  advocates  and  defenders. 

UMVKttSALITY    OP     ELOQUEKCK— HOW    I^EVKI.OrKD. 

But  tho  piiwor  which  so  fascinates  and  astonishes 
and  commands  is  &  talent  which  is  uni- 
versal. AH  men  are  competitors  in  this  art. 
We  have  all  attended  meetings  called  for  sonio  ! 
business  in  which  no  one  had  before- 
hand any  great  interest.  Every  spejikor  rises  un- ; 
wilHngly,  and  his  speech  is  bad  apology.  But  it  is 
onlv  tho  first  plunge  which  is  formidable ;  a  deep 
interest  and  sympathy  thawa  the  ice,  loosens  the  i 
tongne.  and  will  carry  the  cold  and  fearful  person 
into  self-possession  and  possossion  of  tho  audienoo. 
Go  into  an  assembly  well  interested— some  angry 
political  meeting  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis.  Then  it  ap- 
pears that  oloqiienco  is  as  natural  as  swimming,  an 
art  which  all  can  learn,  but  so  few  do.  It  only  needs 
that  they  should  bo  pushed  forward  into  deep  water 
without  corks,  and,  after  struggling  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Ihey  soon  iind  their  element.  The  most  hard- 
fisted,  brawny  laborer  sometimes  turns  out  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  to  be  a  iluent  and  efFeotive  orator.  He 
is  filled  with  a  certain  creative  heat  which  perhaps 
come  to  him  only  onco  in  his  life.  Whenever  there  ; 
is  grand   eloquence  there   is  great  accumulation  of 


boat,  wbich  pxponds  all  the  faculyes  into  fiilleHt 
power.  Evny  man  may  have  thiifc  oxpcrioi^e 
ouro.  Those  wliotn  wo  iwlmiKs  the  proat  orutors, 
bavo  eomo  hnhh  of  heat,  and  moreover  a  cer- 
tain control  of  it,  an  ait  of  LuRhnndinc  it,  as  if 
ihoir  luknd  was  on  the  orgian  slop,  and  tliey  could 
nFe  it  ti-mporatoly,  and  now  lot  it  on  in  its  fnll 
power.  1  recollect  that  Jennie  Lind,  wlion  in 
lliia  country,  complained  ef  the  halis  that  thoy 
did  not  pivo  hor  room  onongh  for  hor  voice,  and 
fihe  exulted  in  an  opportunity  given  her  in  great 
halH.  Shw  even  Horaotinics  saug  in  halls  above  rail- 
road depots,  It  13  so  with  men  with  this  talent. 
They  aonietimeB  find  thoniselves  cold  while  in  pri- 
vate company,  and  pressed  for  wor<lHi  hut  give  thorn 
a  commanding  occasion,  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  they  surprise  by  now  and  unlooki>d- 
for  powers.  Before  they  were  out  of  place  and  unlit 
as  cannons  in  a  j^arlor.  To  bo  snro  there  are  physi- 
cal advantages  in  some  eminently  fitting  for  this 
art.  A  good  voice  baa  a  charm  in  eiioech  ay  in  song ; 
Kometimos  itsell  chains  attention,  indicating  a  rare 
Hensiljilitv.  especially  when  trained  well,  in  all  its 
powers.  l"ho  voice,  liite  the  face,  often  indicates 
what  is  the  range  of  the  speaker's  mind.  Many 
people  have  no  ear  for  music,  but  every  one  has  an 
oar  for  Bkiilful  reading.  Every  one  of  tis  has  at  some 
time  been  a  virlim  ot  a  well- trained  voice,  poriiaps 
been  repelled  ouco  for  all  by  a  harsb,  iuthdicato 
speaker.  The  voice,  indeed,  is  so  delicate,  and  in- 
dicates the  state  of  mind  so  rainutolv,  that  I  havo 
Jieard  an  eminent  preacher  say  that  ho  loams  from 
the  first  tones  of  his  voice  on  Sunday  morning 
whether  he  is  to  have  a  succcisful  day.  A  siiigor 
cares  littlo  for  the  words  of  a  song.  A  good  singi-r 
will  mako  any  words  glorious.  The  same  hohls 
with  the  orator.  I  call  himCin  a  church  a  good 
reader  who  can  weave  poetry  inta  any  hyrau  in 
Mio  hymn-book,  a  thing  which  any  orator  can  do. 
In  momentfl  or  liighest  thought,  the  voice  will  at- 
tain a  power  which  surprises  the  speaker  as  much  as 
the  auditor.  Tho  famous  tragedian,  (larrick,  used 
t(»  say  that  his  great  pa-ssages  on  the  stage  aston- 
ished himself  as  much  as  the  house.  I  helieve  some 
orator.s  go  to  the  as.se!ubly  as  to  t'^e  cioset.  to  (ind 
their  best  thought.  One  with  a  disaKreeablo  voico 
was  reading  tho  Koian.  when  a  just  n)nn  passing  bv 
asked  what  was  his  monthly  stipend.  He  answered, 
"  Mothing  at  all."  "  Why  then  do  you  take  so  much 
trouble  I"  He  replied,  "  1  reail  for  the  sake  of  Uod." 
The  other  rejoined,  "  For  God's  sake  don't  read,  for 
if  you  lead  tho  Koran  in  this  manner  you  will 
destroy  Mussulmaniauj."  fLau.'ihtor.l  Then  there 
are  poisons  of  winning  manners,  almost  endear- 
ment in  their  stylo,  what  the  French  historian  calls 
"  caressing  in  their  speech." 

TIIK*f«>Ln  MAN  ErOQUKNT." 

But  all  this  is '^10  g.fVunastics.  tho  tdnration  of 
eloquence,  and  not  eloquence  itaolf.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  best  oratofs  of  his  tiioo  was  the  lato 
I'resident  John  Qiiincy  Adams.  I  havo  heard  that 
no  man  could  read  the  Bible  with  such  powerful  ef- 
fect as  lie.  I  cat!  easily  Relieve  it,  th^tugh  I  never 
hiard  liiiii  sprak  but  twice,  atid  tiien  in  Ins  old  aee, 
when  iiis  line  vuire  was  iiiueh  brokou.but  the  words 
he  eoulii  s!)cak  with  that  cracked  organ  showed 
wliat  power  iiiigiit  havo  bebujtfed  to  it  in  earliiT 
mauiiu.'J.  If  liniiznatJMiT  mjK-^s  gof<i  vers-t-H.  lis 
Horace  sjt-.  it  is  not  Je?^  tr;ie  tliat  ciod  indignation 
makes  an  txf'-llent  spctrh.  In  the  eaily  day?  of 
tins  man.  aoine  of  the  audieiii  e  will  recall,"  3Ir. 
Ad^ms  was    diuwn    while  a  stnatur— no,  was    ap- 
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l«>inicd  prnie-.'ior  of  rheiaric  or  oiatorv  ii>  Harvard 
Colltk;' .  Wu'U  he  rt-ad  bis  fii.Ht  iectiire  thL-re, 
in  IVj,  not  only  tlie  etudeuts  beard  him  with 
dkliLMit.  bat  tbe'liall  was  crowded!  by  vrofe^soif 
and  In-  unu.'ual  vihitT.-*.  I  reni^-niber  when  i  tn- 
ten  d  loiK'Ce  li»-ariu::  the  Ft'iry  ot  the  nnra'>er  of  tho 
cotu'li<-s  in  which  in  that  old  time  his  fiieiids  carao 
out  fro:u  B,  ;>{uii  10  hear  l:im.  Wlulc  still  I'rof.jfvjor 
be  was  eiecTe<l  to  the  liiited  >^tat4.'8  ."^enat^.  and 
while  there  took  such  gmunds  in  the  debat<^  of  that 
fcs^iou  a.""  astoi.idhid  auii  grieved  his  f.itfiids  in  Bos- 
ton. Wljenonhisretuiuir  lu  Wa^Jjingt-on  he  resumed 
his  lectures  at  Lauihrifico  his  chu-a  ai tended,  hot  tho 
coat  be?  from  Bo>!iin  did  not  eonie,  aud  ind'-e.l  many 
of  hi«  p  St  liiendi  deseyt^d  him.  in  IbA^  be  was 
appoiuted  Miiiisior  Jo  Kus^ia,  unU  resigned  his 
cljargv  at  thf  L'iiiversuy.  His  last  lecture  c«  in  tains 
some  ner>oiis  aliusio.is  to  the  treatmeat  he  had 
recrivedfrum  his  old  friends,  whicli  showed  how 
much  It  had  stung  him,  aud  wiiich  made  a  nr'donnd 
impres-ion  on  the  tl.i.-s  <d  student?  t  >  which  he  t^aid 
it.  1  wiJl  read  t'-e  closiug  paracrapb,  which  long 
resouDded  lu  C.imbndce.  It  is  lu  the  lecture  of 
July  2S.  IS "9.  i-  taking  ieave  of  his  class  on  his  de- 
parture for  Knsd  I : 

•'  At  no  hour  of  yonr  life  will  the  love  of  letters 
ever  press  you  as  a  buitlen  or  t  lil  you  as  a  resource. 
In  the  vain  aad  foolI^h  exultatK>n  of  the  heart, 
which  the  brighter  picjuiedof  hie  will  ••ometimea 
excite,  the  pensivo  portress  of  science  shall  call  vuu 
back  to  the  sub^-r  pfcasurf?  of  her  holy  cell.  In  tiie 
mortification  of  di.<;ipiK)Lntraent  her  fioothing  voice 
Bbail  wbbper  «eienity  aud  pc-:ic-e.  lu  S'K;iai  cun- 
Ver>e  with  the  unghty  deao  of  ancient  days,  you  will 
tjHVer  smart  under  the  gaili.tg  &fUsa(ion  oi  dp;>tnd- 
enco  upoa  the  inii^utv  living  of  the  present  act; 
and  iu  y  tur  6tnigg>.-s  with  the  world,  etiould  a  crisis 
ever  occur.  wLeu  even  friendship  may  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  desert  you,  when  e\eQ  your  country  ma v 
se*?m  ready  to  abandon  herself  and  you  ;  when  even 
pnest  and  Lcvite  shall  come  and  look  on  you  and 
paso  by  on  ttio  other  side,  seek  refuge,  my  unfailing 
Irienda.  and  t>e  assured  you  wUl  find  it  inthe  fnend- 
ship ut  La;hiis  aLd>cipio,  ill  the  patriotism  of  Ciceni, 
Demo?tuene3,  and  Burke,  as  well  as  in  the  pnctpt^ 
nnd  exanJidt*s  of  Him  wuose  whole  law  is  luve.  and 
who  taught  \is  to  lemember  injuriea  ouJy  to  forgive 
thorn. 

TOE  ElX>QrENCK  OF   THE  PTKrET. 

Everyone  has  felt  how  superior  in  force  is  the  laa- 

cuagr  of  the  street  to  that  of  the  a^idemy.    The 

street  mast  be  one  of  the  orator's  schools.    Oaght 

not  the  fcholar  to  be  abl  >  to  convey  bis  meaning  in 

terras  as  short  and  strona  aa  tbo  porter  or  trurkiKuQ 

iU5es  to  convey  his  f    Lord  Chesterfield  taught  that 

j-rritbont    b^ir.g   instructed  in    the  lamrnatre  of  the 

1  bntcher^  in  Pans,  no  raau  could  bn  a  complete  mat- 

ftTol  ireucli.     lUegpeecbfif    men  in    tue  f.treet  is 

stpmtr,  nor  can  you  m  nd  it  by  what  vou  call  parlLa- 

Tfii  ntary.    "i  ou  say  :  "  It  he  coald  oulv  express  him- 

;3  If. '    B  it  he  (i.xs  alrt>^<ly  betK-r  than  any  one  can 

do    It    f '  r    hiui.    'Ihe    man    wh  >    knowei  "the  mo>t 

ab  lut     r.e     Liattir     in     hand    can     alw.tyg    pet 

vjr     vi  ^  the     aiHJi'  nee     to      t*)e     exelujio.a      uf 

L-vcryl  ody  elee.    'i  bat  fomt thing  which  each  ma-i 

wa.s  cieiUsd  TO  s:»y  or  do  tie   on  v,  cr  he  be^t  can  t<ll 

yt'U.       1  tie  Vy\.T  of  6,1    ii  sp'.-  •<  U  is  thit  it  K-  IVrlfrN^tlr 

un.ifrst..xi  b^  aii.  an.i  I  l^elievt  n  to  I.e  txu.- tii  »t 
vrhfj  :k;\  m.iUn  at  tin-  bar  »t  >*uaie  n-.*  In  jj'-. 
t!;o-:v'.:t  '  e  ue-r"  ;d5  r.i  hi«>  Ja;inia-«-  i  ivM  i».  wi.,  n 
1  ♦'  T.-t-  X  '  ..  y  i.-._-t.ir  <f  tli.ni_'ht  or  of  p  ui^^i  >n  he 
coil' .- .i,>^\n  to  .nie.ir  k%.i  with  tie  f:r.- ^.f  uiLi* 
ntidicucr.    It    i-  she  orau-ry  oi  ,laba  Biowr.  or  ul 
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Alirahum  hi.'ic>ln,  o:.t  at  Cu.irit  stowri.  one  at 
Lntty?'>:;rp.  i:»  ttefwu  bc,-t  tj^tciiu',  iis  uf  d  qurct' 
Tre  1m VI-  liLid  )A  lia«  runritrv.  1  olx-erve  lliai  all  ui- 
lii)k-ui>bt"l  pt'^^fy  1^  writt-'D  i.t  tiie  o1ul*j-i  and 
simv''^t  t:.-)i>n  mortis.  luis  .^t^ie  i«  to  Iv  s-.iiij;lit 
lu  iiii:  ci>  uuji'U  iu;tic  'ur^o  ol  Lie  utuuiig  men  wao 
sptuk  o--.iy  to  bf  uDiJcrst'.'K'l  Arithout  Liinl'ifion  of 
(loqiu  lift'."  '1  hrn?  1?  a  p  iiiit  iilx->ve  roarseuciis 
auu  bflON*  retiD»'aif;;t  Ttherc  oroprieiy  rps-ides. 

rHY>l    AL  QlALIl  K  ATiON?  rrifi  ORATHRT. 

I'lsli'Uld  uiaki?  iLc  >-i' rt' s;  list  of  the  pbvt-ical 
qr.aiiiii.atJons  of  orat<.'ry,  I  bhould  bcprin  with  manli- 
ctSj^.  or  iH-rba;'s  it  niL-au.-  ^-lu  r''t>'nc<'  I'f  mind.  It 
Ett-da  a  cr<at  hcu  1o  « ija'iio  the  c<'ld  m.m 
to  come  np  tij  ib>9o  who  hold  the  k»  y— ?«nsit>ilify. 
Tliersf^rp.  we  have  knTwn  lufii  wh'>  li->-e  Ihcir  ■mt. 
ib'ir  t.»l-nt.>.  tbpir  f.i^i-y  nt  r.nv  f^u  bi-  n  c.i!l.  f^.irne 
men  nxidir  t-uili  prv'*siiro  txiurt,  or  cauuot  raliv. 
'1  liis  iiiauii:,-'v>  siui.ud  b^.'  tlu-  ri>.:it  i  f  c\'uiuiun  i-i.i- 
c.i"'';j.  Tlir  ij.cl'.^h  ]  .irer.i  i-nd-  iiis  most  i?'T,d-r 
(  hil'l  awnv  1r "-..'  l.'<:!iv  t'  ii^.r.'j!'^  Tntn  «;tranefr?.  n;.ii 

1  uoVe  tf iiai".TTai] H  w bo  k . ej.  t iieir  ciiurj.*"ei c i u < i • -T 
lu;!:ithtM.M-.u..vToil'l.fireonlyl..Miiii;u?tbemt-.pi3..  .L 

(OMtomptiu.o    pun  w..eii    tiit-v   trow  to    inaiiU.-. 

H"    is    i»    uia-i-er  ol    or.iiorv    ^^ho    can  t.irii    to    j 

'luv..iable  a'.j'^uai  any  eveu;  ihnx  uin;/  art^e. 
Lord  Aihij.  in  leoC,  "whUe  the  bill  for  irtmlat- 
ingtriaU  (n  cases  of  hi gli  treason  \ra«  pcodinR  ^>e- 
fore  the  Boam  of  Patbament,  att^mpniie  to  utt^r 
a  premeditated  speech  in  faror  ot  that  clAuse  ortue 
bill  which  allowed  the  prisoner  the  benetjt  of  'onc- 
6«1.  fell  into  snch  a  di-wrd^r  that  be  wn*  cot  able  to 
proceed-  Bat  havio)?  lecovertd  hi*  spirit**  and  com- 
mand of  b)8  facnltjes  bom^'what.  he  dt'-w  such  :\n 
argument  from  bi^  own  failnre  as  more  .'vivant.i::--!! 
Lis  cau5>e  than  all  the  T'oweis  of  elo^inenre  couJ'| 
have  done,  "If,"  Mid  be.  "  I.  who  bad  ao  per- jn;.i 
coDcem  in  the  qufr^tioo.  wa«  =io  ovfrpowen-'l  by  my 
own  apprehenfion  that  I  could  not  nmi  word"  to  c-i- 
r»re^  myseif,  what  must  be  the  ca*«e  of  one  wUoa 
life  depends  on  bia  own  abilities  to  defeud  it  f  *    , 

An  incident  occurred  wjiuetiuie  »?o  which  so  iuns- 
tratps  the  thinir  in  band  that  I  may  be  paidonM  lor 
recallinjr  it,  although  jif>t  ptrhap-i  rtatyrcrunen;. 
Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  Wendejl  I'ijiilU'-'  "'""•k; 
both  to  epeak  at  New-Haven  at  one  dny  and  :ilni"-! 
at  the  Miuo  hour— Mr.  ("lav  on  "  Acriruitiire'  br-fo;^ 
the  State  Societv.  at  C:OJoV]f>ck:  Mr.  r;!ilii;-  >'•  for-- 
IheLrrenm  at  Trii.  Mr,  Clay  really  pave  Mr.  Philli:'.^ 
bi-i  audience  by  closing  hi«  own  addrc.-^  bol-ire  7;'>.>, 
and  went  hims-eif  to  Mr.  Phillips's  and  lf-ct\ite  the 
whole  audience  went  with  him.  .*?o  Mr.rbir.ii'^  C|V>ried 
his  discourse  with  some  «-onat']iment.s  to  Mr.  t'hiv, 
acktiowledsring  the  kindnefes  all  the  m'>r('  ber,'iu>i\ 
he  6ai<L.  it  was  known  bow  widely  thev  diir^red,  and 
he    reft-rred   to    the  fact    that    Mr.  Cl.iy  bad  ^.id 

j  that  if  a  contvrt  should  aiise  bet^t-cn  the 
white?  and  nepioe^*.  his  own  pait  wmild  1^  takt.n 
•with  the  ■wbit<.-s.  The  andience  then  cz^"  t]\Ti'C 
cheers  for  ^Ir.  Clay.  "Well."'  paid  .Mr.  PLillit.>, 
"  this  then  (leems  reckoned  the  roii-r.ill  on  that  f-ii'; 
— the  di;tiDCTii.«hed  i>enator  aiad  the  white  I'f^jriia 
tion  of  the  States."*  The  audience  i:«-tantly  r^wat- 
ed  their  cheers.  Mr.  Pniliiu?  tbougut  hinii^.if  in  a 
bad  plight  fox  the  betfianinp  of  hi-  .<•{•<  ta "a.  but  re- 
covered hiTTiSelf  by  M%ing  :  "  Wf-ll,  cf-ntlcir.cn,  l^v 
let  us  see  thf  other  pi'Ie.  J"hom.T>  Jiil\rf*^n  =avs  that 
in  thra  contest  the  AJinighty  bas  no  .'ittiibate.  but 
mu5t  take  part  with  the  slave.  Mr.  t'h.y  and  the 
Soulheru  ifentlemeQ  onoceBideaud  all  the  a;tTibut^^ 
of  the  Almighty  on  the  otiu-r."'      ihe  audjencf  wcie 


dumb,  Biienced,  aadMjN  Phillips  proceeded  v.  it  h  Ui?  , 
speech.  ~ 

THE  B'X>T  or  Tim  \nTOLt  MATTTR. 

These  are  ascendine  stairs  wuich  we  have  Vramed 
—pood  voice,  winning  manners,  plain  gpt^ch,  and 
we  must  come  to  the  main  matter— power  of  state- 
ment. Know  yonr  fact,  give  your  fact— for  the  es- 
sential thing:  is  heat,  and  heat  come*  of  einceiiiy, 
Speak  what  vou  do  know  and  believe,  a?  if  yon 
were  personally  answerable  for  every  word.  He  i 
who  couid  convince  the  excellent  ilr.  DunderLc'-d  ; 
of  any  truth  wiiich  Pmdorhead  dor*  n^t  *»f":\  raiL-t  ■ 
bo  the  man  of  hipH  art  oi  eloquence  ;  not  he  who  has 
the  DvTwer  to  trau?'ate  the  truth  into  lanpnaffc  p>er- 
fectiy  ictellipible  to  those  to  whom  he  sptaks.  I< 
thisa  vulffar  s>ower  f  Declamation  is  commi-n.  but 
such  poRse-^ion  a"*  is  here  lequired,  such  transforma- 
tion of  the  principle*  of  the  truth  written  in  4iod'* 
lanff^iage  into  the  truth  written  in  Dundorhead"? 
lanpua^e,  is  one  of  the  most  jwwcrful  weaix)u« 
forped  in  the  forpe  of  tho  Almighty.  Transc?o«)ent 
eloquence  does  not  8P7>ear  till  there  ia  high 
I  temperature  somewhere  ;  M)inewhcre  is  the  avoirdn- 
'tH)ii»  which  is  es>ential.  "  Por  words  must  sparks 
be  of  those  tire3  tfaey  strike."  But  whatever  your 
cause,  there  are  always  men  on  the  other  ^id- . 
Your  arcument  is  inpenions,  your  hvnrn.iee  copiou'V 
yoor  illa'traiions  mdJion,  but  voor  maj.ir  proposi- 
tion absurd.  Yon  are  a  verv  eloqu-ut  oraior.  but 
you  can't  write  up  what  gravitates  down.  W"iU  v  -i 
establish  a  lie  T  it  wa*  Kiid  of  Lafayette  thnt :  "  He 
looks  forward  to  a  free  Government  with  the  entire 
conhdence  with  which  a  Chnj.tiau  anti(.ipau-.e  a  tu- 
ture  life.''  Cbarle?  X..  whtu  he  wa?  driven  oi.:t  "f 
Paris  in  the  revolution  of  isa.i.  rt-marked  that  he 
had  known  only  two  ccmstant  mvn  in  hb^  time— 
himself  and  Lafayette;  and  he  i>taud«  by  tmiueai.e 
almost  aioue  m  mat  peri<.KL 

In  cloiiop,  the  lecturer  det;uJed  the  hi-tory  of  ih  ■ 
immediate  events  which  led  to  L:ifa\eite'&  tl  ^.  :.,i. 
to  the  Chamber  >A  l»epre>eDtative.-»,  si.d  Li.-  uu  n;:  ra- 
hie  wordii  on    mtnducin?    the    rc.^-litio:  s   whi;  *. 
establi.shed  the  Chaniber  In  p-ermane'jt  S'-s^-i  n.  and: 
declared  all  attempts  i-»  difs^lve  it  high  tr^-.Ts-ou.  H.:  | 
also  read  trom  Cani.in^'s  s-prevh  in  the  Kr.jl:sh  Fa:- ; 
Lament,  when,  by  ndicule,  he  tnn.e.i  tLe  H.^  is-.  I 
apainst  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill  to  tto;>  cr:-  , 
tam   scandalo-is  publication^  and  also  f:.  21    Ko^i 
Euth'a  last.sfK.-^'ch  m  Liverpool.  ! 


luicmi. 


HOOKS,  A  rriKHis  and  a  in\ 

Some  fucndn  of  Mr  limerhon  iutercHted  In  the 
centemiial  (TJebraliou  at  Concord  ba^e  (ief(*uaded 
him  to  jxnnit the  re-piiblicalionof  bi8"nistorieal 
A(ldre<>j<*  deliverrd  before  his  fellow-i'itiiicijB  of 
Concord  40  years  apo  (iiepU'iuber  II,  Ib.'Jri),  wjuK 
the  town  celebrated  it8  2«ntb  uunivciwry  of  Het« 
tirment.  The  paniphh^t  had  long  been  out  of 
print,— it  contaniH  an  abHtrnot  of  the  town  bin- 


tary.  wriltrn- b«''"otp  Lemuel  Siiattuck  pabllplieij 
hi«' "History  of  Concont,"  whirh  \n  nlso  ont  of 
print.  Tlic  old  pamphlpt  w(im  prlntpd  at  Concord 
lU  i8.'t5  l)y  iicorgo  K.  Bomis,— It  cotitainn  about  50 
ijup'ti,  of  which  8CVPU  or  olfilit  wer*^  Riven  to 
(oiicord'H  sliarc  in  the  Revulutiouand  thieo  or 
four  to  Concord  Flpbtl  It  Ih  evident  that  Mr 
Bdncroft  bud  fuofited  bv  It  in  writin'::  bis  account 
of  the  loth  of  April,  and  It  will  now  b»'  read  with 
great  intere.-t  in  the  now  Boston  edition.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Mr  Emerson's  ptiHlicatlonrt 
which  have  Mirvived,  bein^  written  aNxit  the 
panie  time  with  his  "Natnre,"  wliicli,  hrfwever, 
was  pTiblinbed  a  year  or  tw«» later.  Mr  Kmerf^or'fi 
prandfaiher,  a  pajje  from  Wbcn*^  diary,  dppci1hln.j 
the  Cocoord  b^ht,  is  print<*d  with  th^  addross, 
lived  but  a  year  of  ho  aflf^r  the  battle,  dyini:  in 
Vermont,  wbcro  he  waS' chaplain  to  one  of  thu 
rciflmcntu  Petit  !ij.'.iinst  Cunada.  Up  Wa<i  the  llr^t 
ncniiiaTit  of  the  Old  Manse,  and  bis  pon,  .Mr  H. 
\V.  Kniorcon'a  father,  wjw  oit'joi*  bom  there  or 
went  tbtTO  Bfl  a  child.  Rev  Wllliatii  KnuT-ioiiN 
widow  niarricd  Dr  Uipicy,  wljo  Kucveeded  liiiu  ia 
bis  parish  in  n78.  

Arc';eut  f.iUcr-in  With  Lnierson  ronorts  sonic 
.  of  his  familiar  discourse.  lie  spoke  of  Carlylo, 
and  confessed  that  when  lie  first  went  to  Kng- 
land  bo  sought  out  Carlylo,  who  was  tlicu  livinj< 
at  Craif,'cnputtock,  and,  unknown  and  unan- 
nounced, presented  biniself,  and  was  very  fa- 
vorably received.  Emerson  is  very  fond  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Jatiieu  llussell 
Lowell.  He  said,  with  some  appearanco  of 
pleasure,  if  not  pride,  "We  are  all  sons  of  min- 
isters. James,"  as  be  called  bim,  "has  been 
of  iate  writin,!?  such  t,'ood  poetry  that  bis  \ony^ 
silence  can  be  excused.  Holmes  is  go  full  that 
be  can  write  at  any  time.  Lowell  broods  over 
bis  subject  for  a  time  and  then  composes  witli 
1,'rcat  swiftness.  He  does  not  like  to  write  to 
order,  though  desirous  of  employing  the  sliiu- 
ulus  of  j?re;it  occasions.  We  asked  bini  to  read 
a  poem  at  Concord  on  the  lOOth  anniversary  oi 
the  figbt,  but  be  said  he  could  not.  His  wife  a 
day  or  two  before  wrote  to  me,  «.ayini|:  'I  can- 
not speak  for  James,  yet  I  think  you  may  ex- 
pect a  poem  from  bim  on  the  nineteenth.  \l^ 
has  been  going  about  for  some  time  in  that  pe- 
culiar way  which  is  a  promise  of  something;' 
and  on  tlic  nineteenth  Lowell  was  on  the  ground 
with  bis  poem— and  a  grand  one  it  was.  Jiong- 
fellow  prepares  bis  poems  to  be  read  on  any 
great  occasion,  as  a  minister  wlio  lives  near 
Bo»;ton  prepares  his  sermons,  nearly  a  year 
ahead.  He  wrote  the  poem  read  at  IJowdoiii 
College  last  summer  early  in  the  fall  of  tiic  pre- 
ceding year,  and  well  it  wa«  that  be  did  so,  for 
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the  months  intervening  have  been  fruitless  as  far! 
as  literary  labor  is  concerned,  owing  to  pliyuieiill 
prostration.     He  is.  bappily,  belter  now."_^ j 

•S'hB    l^i|aern     l^opnTji*'  anil     4pn«tlfta. 

It  Jh  not  our  pnrpnso  to  discufla  the 
merits  or  even  to  catnlogno  the  names  of 
recent  wrifora  on  rt  Hgiou  who  lay  no  claim 
tn  orthodoxy,  nltbougb  Bonio  of  the  most 
pifted  of  fbem,  like  Kmnn  in  Franco  and 
HI:»ttbew  Arnold  in  Knt^'bnul,  are  attractive 
HubjccfH  of  comnirnt  and  criticism.  We 
Venture  to  tread  upon  this  delicate  ground 
at  all  only  becanso  nno  or  two  frcRli  pub- 
HcatlonK  in  our  own  country  bring  itwilbin 
Ibo  domain  of  jonr^aliHin.  It  is  notlcsa  the 
duly  of  the  journalist  to  lako  note  of  the 
proat  iiiovemenls  of  oonlnnniorary  thought 
than  of  tlio  wars,  Ircatios,  ncgotiulionH, 
pix'linincntary  coutesta  and  political  ovcnta 
of  Ilia  time.  The  jnurnalism  of  this  age,  in 
becoming  nioro  indoj>cndent,  baa  also  bc- 
cctiie  more  vnriouK  and  cotnprobonsivo  tlmn 
the  mcagro  gazettes  and  decaying  party 
orgatiB  that  satisfied  the  dpnianda  of  a  former 
perif>d.  That  splendid  passage  of  Cicero 
which  declares,  in  the  bigbost  strain  even 
of  his  eloquence,  that  all  human  interrsts 
are  litiked  tngetber  and  that  nothing  which 
concerninl  humanity  was  foreign  to  him,  is 
destined  to  become  the  motto,  in  spirit,  at 
least,  of  the  journalism  of  the  iuimediate 
future.  Art  and  science  and  literature  and 
ethics  and  religion  are  to  become  staple  topics 
of  discussion  In  the  daily  press,  as  well 
as  polities  and  commerce,  the  only  limita- 
tion being  the  sound  rulo  of  all  true  jour- 
nalism that  the  discussions  ate  to  be 
foundcfl  on  pniergir\g  events  and  to  "catch 
the  manners  living  nn  they  rise."  Im- 
promptu discussions  of  such  topics  niny 
PouietimcH  bo  hasty  and  crude,  but  tb<'y 
will  at  least  serve  as  an  index  to  what  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  period,  and  even  when  most  fuiilty  will 
be  redeemed  from  contempt  by  evid^int 
interest  in  grimt  questions  and  by  setting 
nn  example  of  independence  and  cn?idor  in 
handling  thetn.  It  is  the  btisincKs  of  a 
journal  to  bo  always  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  ever  a#^•ancing  waves  ol  public  thought, 
and  it  is  rntitletl  fo  indulgence  for  that  lia- 
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iiiftTi'sling  nrticlo  on  "Tlio  .Sovor«^igtify 
v(  Kthi''«,"  by  JJnljili  Wnldo  Kniorsnn, 
tho  snliflost  nnd  nuist  nccniupli'-hf'd 
nf  our  n;divo  fccptinil  or  srini-scoptiral 
writi  rs.  Tlic  only  ixiiut  i>f  resmiMnncf! 
Iirtwtrii  tins*'  S|'(Tul(iti'rs  <in  rclif^inus 
(HicstiotiK  lies  ill  (ho  fact  fliat  tin  y  im'  Imlii 
•  '\-i'l('r;,'\in<ri,  I'loiiili^  liiiviiiL;  1>'  i^uti  In.-:  r,»- 
rc  I'r  us  11  iiiiiiislir  off  lie  Clnin-h  ol'  Kri;-)!!!!!!, 


and  Em«non  m  m  Unitarian  minister  in 
ItostoD.  No  two  juiuds  oonld  be  more  nn- 
like.  Emerson  is  like  a  rich  poiceUin  tm« 
montded  of  the  finest  olay  into  a  form  of 
exquisite  eleganoe,  while  Fronde  ii  a 
Kood  Bpooimeo,  not  without  flows,  of 
more  common  crockery.  Mr.  Fronde's 
recent  article  being  only  introdno- 
tory  we  will  not  notice  St  further 
at  present;  but  Mr.  Emerson's  article  in  the 
NoHh  American  Revlae  is  so  ohoraoterintio 
and  unique  that  we  mny  be  pardoned  for 
bestowing  upon  it  some  attention.  Mr. 
Emerson's  modes  of  thinking  and  exquisite 
literary  execution  are  redolent  of  a  refined 
spirituality  which  makes  his  productions 
pleasant  and  suggentiTO  reading  OTon  for 
thoiie  who  most  widely  differ  from  him.  His 
productions  ore  n  splendid  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  American  literature  has  no  orig> 
innlity,  but  consists  of  mere  imitations  of 
European  models.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
absurd  than  the  suggestion  which  used  to 
be  made  of  a  resemblonoe  between  Emer- 
son and  Carlyle.  One  might  ns  well 
liken  ft  oonBorratory  of  rarest  powers  to 
a  huge  and  gnarled  oak  wreathing  its  fan- 
tantio  boughs.  There  is  a  delicate  spiritual 
aroma  in  the  writings  of  Emerson  which  is 
entirety  wanting  in  the  more  rugged  and 
masculine  productions  of  Carlyle. 

It  is  a  jnster  criticism  on  Emerson  that 
ho  lacks  Hcqnence  ond  logical  connection. 
As  a  more  statement  this  is  (rue  ;  as  on  acou- 
sntion  it  only  illustrates  the  intellecluni 
narrowness  of  the  critics.  Mr.  Emerson's 
mind  is  intuitive  rather  than  logical  ;  but 
the  highest  order  nf  intellect  is  intuitive. 
The  light  which  Sbnkeupeare  so  often  flnshos 
upon  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  human 
heart  is  worth  cartloads  of  the  regular 
dodnoiions  of  philosophers.  The  teaching 
of  Christ  (to  reonr  to  the  highest  of  all 
models  for  awakening  spiritual  oapaoities)  is 
never  consecutive  and  logical,  but  the  fruit 
of  intuitive  insight  clothing  itself  In  popu- 
lar and  figurative  language.  If  Emerson  is 
sometimes  obscnro  or  meaningless  to 
those  who  are  not  habitually  convorsont 
with  the  deeper  spiritual  problems  it  is 
for  the  snnio  reason  thut  the  oolcbratod 
"Miixims"  of  Iloohefoncanld  (which  also 
have  no  logical  connection)  would  be 
obscure       or      meaningless      to     readers 


who  had  not  mixed  largely  with 
(lie  world  and  qiialifiod  themselves  by 
observation  to  appreolote  the  fineness  and 
acutonoRS  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
intimately  conversant  with  all  morol  sys- 
tems and  alt  forms  of  religion,  ouoient  and 
modern,  Orlcntol  and  Western,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  strip  them  all  of  their  husks  in 
the  hope  of  finding  nutriment  in  the  ker- 
nel. Many  of  the  things  in  his  writings 
which  scorn  emptiest  to  an  average  reader 
nro  ^lll  of  deep  signiflonnoo  for  the  initi- 
ated. 

Although  Mr.  Emerson  is  now  venerable  by 
tho  weight  of  years  his  recent  essoy  ex- 
poses no  symptoms  of  intolloctnal  decay. 
1  here  is  the  same  flnenofts  of  spiritual  in- 
tuition, tho  sr.mQ  abundauoe  ol  apt  Illus- 
tration, tho  same  neat  folioity  of  epigram- 
matic language  which  marked  his  earlier 
productions. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  no  vulgar  denier  of  ac- 
cepted creeds,  much  less  a  scoffer  at  things 
which  other  men  hold  snored.  He  is  more 
inclined  to  lament  than  to  exult  over  the 
decay  of  faith  which  ennobled  the  believingc 
ages  of  the  past.  He  peioeive*  thai  tlw  in- , 
telleot  of  this  age  has  ontgrovm  tha  old 
formularies,  and  it  seems  to  be  his  aim  to 
afford  what  help  ho  can  toward  sating  the 
precious  cargo  if  the  decayed  ship  should 
be  wrecked.  His  "sovereignty  of  ethics," 
if  we  understand  him,  means  the  ir- 
repressible supremacy  of  tha  ,  sub- 
stance of  religion  over  decaying  creeds 
and  perishing  forma.  His  "sov- 
ereignty of  ethics"  is  really  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  although  he  prefers  to  avoid  this 
theological  mode  of  expression.  It  must  be 
considered  that  he  is  addressing  tho  intel- 
lectual class  ot  our  time,  which  is  pro- 
foundly soeptical,  and  that  he  fashions  his 
argnmenta  to  their  points  of  view. 

The  sovereignty  of  ethics  is  really  the 
supremacy  of  Ood.  What  do  we  mean 
when  wo  call  Ood  just  or  righteous  or  holy 
or  benevolent?  Simply  that  he  possesses 
the  attributes  which  make  up  the  ethical 
character  of  the  hnmon  soul.  If  justice  or 
benevolence  in  the  Deity  be  different  from 
justice'  or  benevolence  as  human  qual- 
ities we  are  incapable  of  forming  any 
conseption    of   Ood    at    all.      It    is    only 


through  our  moral  nature  that  we  can  ap- 
prehend Him,  and  if  justioo  in  Him  be  dif- 
ferent from  justice  in  the  human  tnind  there 
is  nothing  to  which  the  religions  sentiment 
ofmonkindean  anchor.  The  "sovereignty 
of  ethics"  is  therefore  the  supremacy  of 
those  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universa  If  we  can  save  and 
uphold  human  reverence  for  those  qualities 
wo  havo  all  that  is  fundamental  and  most 
precious  in  religion. 

Tho  Bitflo— with  reverence  be  it  spoken— ' 
is  the  mere  scaffolding  of  religion.  Do 
glorified  saints  or  angels  around  tho 
throne  need  a  Bible?  Not  ui  all.  They 
know  b}  immediate  perception  all  the 
divine  truths  requisite  for  their  spiritual 
sustenance  and  growth.  Is  it  not  posNible 
that  man  on  earth  mny  rise,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  a  similar  co^mnnio& 
with  the  divine  nature?  The  divine  attri- 
butes are  most  clearly  appreciated  by  those 
human  souls  who  have  grown  most  into 
their  likeness,  ond  this  ethical  perception  is 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  spooics  of 
evidence.  What  does  it  matter  whethor 
Joshua  commanded  tho  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still,  or  whether  any  other  alleged 
miroole  was  really  porrormod,  to  a  soul 
which  has  grown  into  such  a  likeness  to 
the  divine  attributes  that  it  knows  them 
« — t-t-j.^^  -Bxcn^iwiflitt?.  .Imnaine  nn  amK.- 


A  Bti  Of  BBAOLAvewa  Bxpmumrca 
a  aoBtos,     /^"jt^ 

(Bradlangh's  correBpondence  wltb  kls  paper,  t|)e 
Mational  tiorormer.) 
Again  for  more  tbaa  a  week  my  woanded  baodl 
hks  (ilared  me  raise  and  my  pen  baa  btea  atraaae 
to  mj  fingers,  and  evea  now  1  write  wltu jiai|t  and 
dlffloolir.  Op  Wednesday,  Oeceoijier  81,1  tuuJ  mr 
orit  antsrvtew  witb  Ratpn  Wamo  Emerson,  ^t  a 
reoepUoa  given  to  btm  by  Mrs.  Sargent  at  hor  resi- 
dence in  ODestnnt  street.  Ttio  rooms  Were  flUed 
by  a  company  ot  prolabiy  tbe  most  oboseb  among 
New  fiogiana's  lUastrloas  m«a  andwcman,  iatb« 
fired  to  give  greeting  to  tbe  "sage  oi  Qjccor  1'* 
Among  tbe  gdcsts  were  Vice  Prestdeat  WiUon.' 
Dr.  Bucbabas,  Wendell  'PHIUlps,  Kdwatd  Eve- 
rett Hale,  Mr.  Alger,  Ur.  Aiooti,  Dr)  Bar- 
tol.    Mr.     C.    P.    Oranob.     Mrs.     Howe,     Mrs. 

Obendy  and  Virginia  Vanghan.  My  hoitets  aratl.' 
fled  me  soob  aiter  my  arrival  by  searcbing  me 
oat  among  tbe  crowd  with  tbe  welcome  words  :— 
"Mr.  Emerson  Is  Specially  inqninng  for  yoo."  i 
soon  lowid  myseli  face  to  laoe  witb  a  kind,  trotb- 
fui  tookinir  man,  reminding  me  eomewbat,  mbu 
foantenalice,  or  the  Ute  Hoberi  Owen.  After  a 
lew  words  ol  In'rodnotory  oon verse  I  wai  assigned 
a  cbalr,  wbleb  bod  been  specially  preaerved  ror 
me  next  to  Mr.  Smeraon.  Tbe  artarnooa  wiu 
always  be  memoritble  to  me.  Ralph  Waldo  Emor- 
fon  commenced  by  qnietiy  ana  tmeffeotediy 
reading,   tn  a  clear  measured    voice,    his  new 

Soem  on  "The  Tea  Party  Uentenirial."  Bis 
lanner  was  so  gentle  Mat  he  seemed  only  read- 
ing It  to  one  oergOD,.  ^nd  yet  bis  voice  was  so 
dUttact  that  it  flUeu  the  room  m  its  lowest  tones. 
Wben  Mr,  Emersoa  oeasea  roadia;;,  a  Uttie  to 
my  lurpnse,  and  macta  to  my  deught  I  waa  eauou 
upon  tu  Bp«ak.    Twenty-six  y««rfl  before,  when  too 

?our  to  t>ny  the  book,  I  had  copied  out  parts  ol  tbe 
■moos  lecture  on  "Seii-Rellanoe,'*  and  now  I 
stood  in  the  presence  or  toe  great  preacher,  at 
least  an  example  or  a  eeif-reilani  man.  Alter  my 
tribute  01  respectmi  and  earnestly  tiiankmi  words 
to  Emerson  as  one  or  the  world's  lescherm  i  could 
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not  retrain  irom  ailns  tlw  spirit  of  bli  )laM  to 
-cronnd  •  oomparlAOD  between  tb«  pilblieopiaioa 
of  Boston  In  lf73  ana  ii.«73.  Mr.  Kmerson  tmrifld  an 
«lmoat  ratheriy  approMtlon  or  my  rer/  abort 
•pcech;  but  wuftt  tae  Tratouer  terms  mjr  ^•tlaiij, 
oourteouK,  but  Irank  raouKe  of  tbe  spirit  of. tbe 
Mte,"  called  rortn  qoito  b  iiTetjr  debate,  wbion  was 
opened  hr  WeQUvll  Pbllllpa,  who  was  followed 
b»  Henry  wiUon,  tne  vice  President  or  ths  united 
elates !  hj  tbe  Kev.  Mr.  Alger  and  l>r.  Bartol,  tben 
by  Ur.  Alcott,  Rnd  last,  tbouih  b/  no  moans  the 
least,  bv  a  notable  woman,  Jalia  Ward  Uowe.  Mrs. 
Howe  strongir  cocailcd  t^  me  tbe  cold,  intniiectual 
taceot  Arcbbisnop  Hannlng,  but  she  manifested 
teeiiDV  as  wpii  at  tntelleot  tn  her  brief  address. 
trcndcll  i'hiilips  Rpoka  •  second  time,  anci  to  m; 
immens*  deiiMtit,  lor  ii  (tare  me  a  belter  opi>or- 
tunit;  of  iudginir  the  trettest  orator  la  New  Ens- 
land,  t  ittilt  expected  that  Mr.  Kmoraon,  who  bad 
listened  witb  marked  attentioa  and  evldeat  in- 
terett  to  the  oooflloiing  etAtements,  woaid  bit», 
■om*  opinion ;  bnt,  aa  the  oracle  remained  illent, ! ' 
waa  ooiUred  to  be  content  witb  his  i^eusant,  per- 
•ooai^ords  of  promise  to  seek  me  out  lor  anoilter 
meeting  bcioro  m;  departure  fur  England. 

»H«pfWPwniT«»fceoF^^ 
k  AotabU  QatbarlDB  lA  the  fVoa&en't 
fiClab  Bm>aM. 

Tna  attempt  to  gather  those  who  desire  to 
«e«  Bali>h  WalUo  Emorsoo  tn  Us  old  are,  and 
to  hear  again  liir  famiUar.Tolc^  Oil  th*  leetQf* 
platform,  was  liiBbir  socceisfaT  at  tn« 
.WoBon's  aloit  room.  Mo.  i  Patk  street,  yester- 
day afieroooo.  Ur.  Kmetsen  IS  now  nneqnal 
to  the  etTort  to  siieatt  (o  a  sarce  audieuoe.  His 
loim  Is  still  ereet;  Itis  plerctng  are  Is  as  keen 
aserer;  iits  smile  hns  lost  none  of  lulneffsbla 
tweetness:  but,  siitl.  It  Is  orldent  that  old 
Me  Is  oomiDg  niion  him  tapldlr.  He  read  bis 
Irttora  at  a  small  desk.  In  a  sitting  itostnre, 
^is  (aUbful  ilai'ch^r  rbldlntf  and  prompting 
^In  wneneTer  iw  lost  bis  place,  with  his 
aodlenea,  ot  lome  two  hnoared  persons,  so 
;tt)arouiibIy  tenoned  with  emotion  by  his  In- 
Jlrmllles  inai  they  did  not  mind 
IWbst  they  lost, .  proTWed.  only,  they 
•ould  look  Into  bis  serene  face  and  watch 
fu  farylng  expreeskan.  It  we«  an  ovant  In 
Ana's  life  to  tM  |ft-c«^nt  id  ihoce  parlors  and 
jN>ok  upon  oue  wbo  has  dooa  sa  much  for 
American  tbonglit  and  life-,  and  tha  yonng 
jMrsons  oresent  eTidenlly  regarded  the  ooca. 
•ion  In  that  light.  Mr*  Emerson  begged  that 
no  roport  ot  bis  lecture,  which  was  on  "Uom 
•ry,"  shonid  bo  made.  Ifo  need  not  hare  done 
.this,  for  at  tlraca  ha  spoke  so  Indistinctly  that 
tow  conid  hear  him;  and  then  again  there  was 
Ibe  freedom  of  bU  ola  mannorand  «ls  earliest 
enthusiasm.  Uot  bo  most  pardon  the  reporter 
for  taking  a  sentence  here  and  there  from  s 
lecture  wblob  must  be  given  entire  If  it  Is  to 
l>e  oroperly  enjoyed.  Memory,  lald  he,  U  the 
prime  faculty  of  tbo  mind,  wlinoiit  which  the 
othATs  cannot  work.  I»gt9««  solidity  to 
knowledge.  Atl  facts  In  the  chart  of  mem- 
ory are  properly  at  Inlercat.  The 
past  will  not  Bleep,  llemory  is  acniely 
and  ereativol.v  fliiveo-It  does  not  lie,  cannot 
tieeorruDtcd.  Memory,  In  the  sense  of  oon- 
science,  U  tbo  police  of  the  Lilrerse.  II  la 
not  a  pocket,  but  a  living  Instructor.  It  is  a 
Berlptnre,  wrllien  day  by  day  from  tha  birth 
•f  man.  It  Is  provldod  with  perfect  apoaralos 
2or  its  work.  Mo  book  le  like  It  or  could  be 
nore  itorfeot.  It  is.  called  by  Ibe  sdioolmoo 
M  tbe  middia ages  the  evening  as  dtstlngnlshed 
nam  tbo  mornlns  knowleJire.  People  are 
«fton  reproached  for  living  in  the  memory. 
It  plays  a  great  pan  m  settling  the  Intellectnat 
Tank  ot  men.  Souivcime*  U  nas  a  personality 
M  Its  own.  It  hB9  the  bull-dog  bite ;  you  have 
So  out  off  the  bead  to  loosen  the  teeth.  De- 
Kctlve  memory  Is  not  always  due  to  want  of 
genius.  It  Is  olteo  doe  to  oxeellcnce  of 
genius.  Some  men  ean  think  one  moment  aa 
well  as  another.  It  they  don't  remember  tbe 
^ood,  they  can  Invent  one.  Sir  Isaao  Newton 
could  not  remember  abonl  bU  own  discorerles. 
but.  If  quostlonod,  could  give  the  reasons  foe 
Mietn  on  ihe  epoJ.  We  live  later  In  life  by 
pesBory,  The  minds  of  most  men  are  nolblne 
out  a  pocket  diary,   but  some  minds   bold 
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kMpvamtut  oneg  Ihorangtilv  posMei.  W* 
forget  rapidly  wlwt  should  m  ienraltenit  Th« 
betl  secortty  ot  memory  is  to  Mnderatand  tha 
knbleet  ot  tbotight.    Memory  is-  maoa  up  of 

?iMer  nemortesi  and  tnor«  was  aometbing  ex- 
itin*  older  than  the  oldest  mensertea.  ' 

I  When  the  lecture  waa  oyer,  ibe  aadianee^ 
vhlob  miad  every  available  saat  or  sundtog 
^lace  in  the  rooms,  slowly  dispersed.  Many 
remained  to  greet  Mr.  Emenon  aa  an  old 
Irlood,  others  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
Others  lingered  slmuty  to  lake  •  last  look  of 
tbe  old  gentleman  In  the  waning  snnltght. , 
{Ur,  Kmerson  thorooghly  deserves  Tbe  title  of 
ono  of  tha  bonefaelors  ot  the  Old  South.  Vo 
but  has  done  more  la  ipoelal  ways  toritc 
Jpprcbaio  f  nod. 


S^tim*J,i 


^ienee,  otbers  tbonght,  otberi  the  history  of 
'(be  world.  When  I  talk  with  the  geneakwisl 
II  eeem  lo  an  wlili  a  eorpse.  Tbe  memory  of 
wbat  has  tnraed  ont  baaiy  is  always  strong: 
MJohnaon  says,  I  never  forget  the  man  tbat 
Ifloked  me  lut.  Mr.  Eraereon  qnoted  namer- 
ens  Instances  ot  men  wbo  bad  narveiions 
^moHes  for  names  find  details  'of  thugs. 
In  Ibe  bigber  life,  eaeb  man's  memory  le  in 
the  line  of  bis  aetton.  We  like  longevity,  and 
«a  Uu  a  great  memory,  but^  what  we  wisk  to 
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tglift  th»  Coneera  Age,  I 


AT  ibe  advanced  *gj  «t  tli«  Coneerd  Oge,  It 
la  bardly  poasible  tbkt  ii«  dm  appear  la  pvMse 
again,  thongli  there  are  tfaonsandl  wbo  wootil 
be  gUd  to  look  lnt«  ^U  nerene  and  Intel- 
iectnal  face  if  they  eonid  not  near  a  wertf  h* 
•aid.  Ttai*  give*  empbaaU  U  the  few  oeaa- 
atona  when  be  consents  to  serta  aone  pnblle 
interest,  aa  h«  did  yeelerdaf  aftamooa,  by 
reading  a  leetnre  or  a  poem  la  pnbuei  Hm 
feelw^  toward  lilm  U  poeoila^  aad  aeUkla- 
Witb  many  II  is  an  admiration  (bat  amoant* 
to  homage;  witb  aU  it  U  a  alaiar*  tttiiai 
of  Interett  and  respeeL  ll  U  bardly 
too  mneb  to  •&)*  that  Mr.  Baenoa  la 
ear  most  noted  Writer  in  Enrope,  aad  tbat 
almost  no  one  Is  before  him  in  this  oonntry. 
Hen  who  agree  with  bim,  and  men  who  read 
ilia  writinge  u  tbeydo  poiMBa,aeeai  oqnally 
Interested  In  the  prodnetione  of  bU  genial. 
Re  tonehes  no  enhjeot  whieb  b«  doe*  not 
freshen.  Tbia  waa  apparant  yesterday.  Few 
sights  eonld  t>e  more  tonolilnjc  than  to  tea  bla 
dangbter,  a  middle-aged*' woeaan,  at  ber 
Taiber's  side,  prompting  him  Vtien  he  lost  tiie 
place  and  feeling,  ertdentlr,  a  eonaeions  jojr 
tbat  she  waa  helping  others  to  nnderstand 
what  he  bad  to  say.  It  was  Impossible  to  con- 
ceal tbe  faet  liiat  the  daugiiier  waa  glad  to  ba 
the  witness  of  tbe  honor  paid  to  her  father, 
and  tbe  educated  American  iayet  to  ba  tonnd 
wbo  does  not  appreciate  and  vaioe  what  thu 
great  living  aothor  and  poet  luu  said.  Tbo 
oceaiion  yesterday  was  a«  nnlqne  in  Ite  de< 
lecis  as  in  the  noble  and  striking  ntieraneaa 
of  tbe  lecturer.  It  cannot  ba  tbat  ba  will  ap- 
pear In  pabilo  many  times  more,  and  to  moat 
present  the  memory  of  what  be  bad  been  to 
them— how  he  bad  helped  tbem— was  almost 
more  in  (heir  thouglM  (banlbellTlDg  wOTils 
tbey  beard  Irom  his  lips.  And  thie  inleresi 
In  onr  great  national'^  taiohera,  onr 
men  of  genlnt,  la  healtbfal  In  tha  high- 
est degree.  Mr.  Emerson  did  mere  for 
those  who  were  yesterday  privueged  to 
listen  to  him  than  simply  teetnre.  Alt  Ibat 
be  has  l>eea  In  life  was  eoneentrated  In  tb« 
man  tbat  spoke,  and  he  nneonseloasly  Im- . 
pressed  iboso  wbo  heard  bIm  witb  bU  own 
aniqna  teniae  and  gMrsonality.  It  moat  ba 
the  wish  of  all  that  bie  deoiina  may  ba  as  gen- 
tle as  poseibla.  It  la  hard  to  think  him  old. 
It  l«  not  possible  to  lhin%  of  him  aa  other 
than  ona  ot  the  athleal  teaekers  who  bava 
done  vary  maeh  to  oreala  Iha  aiAosplitra  o2 
tha  new  day  la  which  men  lira. 


WbenlSaTpIfwaTdo  Emefsbtt  was 
essay  on  the  future  of  AmeHci»t  IVt  h  tMii\  mA 
select  audience  a  while  ago,  his  ttyosl{o;ht  sUpp^t) 
BO  that  he  said  "The  couctry."  Bnt  there  hl8 
faithful  dttuphter  Ellen  Interrupted  lilm. 
"Father,"  she  said,  "It  is  tht.i  country. "  Mr 
Emereon's  face  radiated  a  smile  as  he  replied, 
"Well,  f/it>  country  Is  (Ae  country."  Perhaps 
the  philosopher  never  snld  nnytbin;;  more  pregr- 
nnot  jifitb  hope  than  that,  for  It  embodlca  what 
we  all  tvant  to  think  about  the  republic.  Is  It  not 
f Ae  country,— the  hope  ot  the  world,  whose  exist- 
ence works  now  as  a  leaven  Id  the  despotisms 
and  i^ndinii:  empires  of  the  elder  civllizattons? 
Europe  has  always  taken  a  wrons  view  of 
America  as  a  new  world;  St  Is  not,  but  the 
old  world  trangmofpHflcd  working  out  Its  trerma 
ot  centuries'  growth  where  they  are  free  of  the 
choking  thorns  of  outgrown  social  conditions. 
We  are  not  new,  or  young,  bat  the  youth  and- 
manhood  of  the  people.  Without- hampering  ot 
kings  and  nobles,  primogenitures  and  serfdoms, 
and  altogether  in  tbe  advance.  We  go  to  no 
school  for  pnbllcism,  nor  should  wo  any  more 
subordinate  our  social  dignities.  These  too  are 
our  own,  let  as  dare  a  true  order  of  society. 


Part  of  letter  of 
Josiah  Quincy  to 
Moses  King,    dated 
April  9,  1881a 


WiitLAiiTuM,  A|«il  •!,  isni, 
M'wiis  Kivii,  Kiy. : — 

Mv  III  \a  MR,— Villi  sdt  me  (>t  IrtI  vihi  the  nsme 
of  mv  (.U'>^  1'»A  in  IMji,  ami  MaIr,  If  9  know,  h\\  tv 
(ii|ali<in  .in>l  n-'ilili-nrr  allit  Rrailujting,  My  iin«wrr 
iv  hi«  niiiir  wax  Kjlph  Waliln  >':mi-r«in,  thai  hr  «a« 
at  firxt  a  il>ti(Mtijn,  tlial  fur  man)r  ynu«hr  hax  lirm  s 
wtil.t,  an'l  hii  rr>li|i-nir  h  tunnirA  A%  he  hat  »inte 
Ikth  VI  ili>liiii{iii>lii^l,  9  nijiv  .1  (■  «  •■"  •<  (iiin  a  |>a|M*  iif 
gitinr  |Mil>li«lir<l  in  New  Viwk,  miiti)  ixlluTvaril  **l«ly 
Vt-ar*  Aipi."  "  ll  «Tm»  Kmifni  aiii^ili<i|  the  duly  i>f 
i).'li\f-rini(  llir  jav-ni  iiD  L'la«x  llat.allif  ttvr  iillirr*  h*! 
ItTi-n  a^ki-'l  »liii  iKnilivrlv  kIumiL  S<i  il  a|>|irar«,  in  llw 
n|>ini-in  14  Ihix  rrilhal  I  la*«.  Ihr  lulhiiv  •■{  ihr  •  \V<»d. 
iMiIro'  «n<l  the  •liumlilr  llrr '  »iiknl  aliMII  «iiilh  tM 
)«irtKal  aliiiltv.  ll  tan  <«i}  )>■  lircauM-  Itir  wiitlit  iif  the 
aithrr  Ave  lute  )rm  •  h<t>ikall]r  anwrillTa  '  that  a  dlllrs. 
Mil  lm|«f«M'4i  hat  cmtr  !<•  g^tnail  ia  tb«  iml«ide  ••itl<L'' 


RAI.f>lt  ViAUib  £Mk«so|t^Mtlil  aopearert  dur- 
ing Uie  delivery  ot  a  roeeni  keeinrc  at  iiio  Old 
Bnuth  Uliurcht'llostont  It  akatchod  as  a  niao  of 
tall,  s|!C0iler  filurej  now  alliUis  l»enl  with  yusrt, 
bis  grnr  hair  strnggllag  over  a  oroirn  pari|,'i)ly 
!bi\ld,  his  tsslnres  more' sharply  oat  than  ever, 
bl«  raiinner  nscoy  and katihtal  «a  ihatttH  a  mVtldun 
eiitrliig  aoMety  t«r  thaflrsl  Ume.  hia  eyo«  hd 
»hAri»«s«4«UlUUMHiMtlrerjuMhand)Tdlnuavd. 

If  IS  ^o'lcets  «ou;  A>^nvfe>»» '/'•*■  *»'<^'  yf>*t'ka. 
His  voioa  R  mm  aawiowa.  11  Mraulj  IhkCUeTan. 


not  betvi^ra  klt«i  «M|||nNi««  6y  liiora'  |li.ui  too  J 


aiuiDtfby  kSr^looti'tfN^^  d^Miontlir  pr»iii|.i 
her  father  lo  apakk  ioailer«  and  to  feel  tUo  rym- 
^attiy  ot  uie  greal  a«dl«naa  with  her  eaori^ 


A  Lrctu.-*'   J>v  Italilh  Waldo  K 


tncrfioii   ill   Itto 
btXurc  Ills  FtImkIh  uikI 


all 
Concoitd  Lycpimi 
Neighbors, 

The  resldeuts  of  Concord  had  the  pleasure  la";! 
evcuitifr  ol  Ihtcninii  to  tlicir  Irlcnd  and  nciRhbin 
Italpli  Waldo  EiHcrwn,  who  delivered  the  clnsin;^ 
Irotiire  In  the  lyceum  cocirsc  in  that  town.  It  lia** 
been  bis  ciistoin  for  years  to  apeak  in  this  course, 
»lrlnK  his  services  free  for  Its  benefit ;  and  when 
his  extreme  reluctance  to  address  public 
audiences— wblch  bas  of  Jato  grown  upon  htm  to 
such  an  citent  that  lio  has  row  retired  almost 
abFolutely  Jrom  the  platform— is  consldcreil,  the 
value  of  the  gift,  judged  thus  J)r  the  sacriflro 
the  gjvor  made,  was  inestimable.  It  was  thank- 
fully received  by  a  larp;c  and  appreciative 
amlieacc.  No;  only  the  lilciali  of  the  town  tosti- 
lied  by  their  prescucc  their  proloiind  regard  for 
their  venerable  compeer,  but  the  ordinary 
avcrago  attendants  upon  a  country 
rourso  of  cntcrtaininents— for,  after  all, 
Concord  has  a  potJUlatlon  which  is  much  like  that 
of  Boy  other  Massachusetts  vlllano— occuplctl 
their  jregular  seats  and  listened  witu  the  utmost 
respect  and  attention  to  the  words  ©t  wisdom 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  renowned  sa'^e. 
The  lecture,  the  Kubicct  of  which  was  "iMcinory," 
eparkled  with  bright  poms  of  proso  and  poetry, 
and  its  cbarm  was  heightened  by  the  qualnt- 
ness  of  delivery,  TUo  beauty  of  its  seu- 
timent  was  mellow^. I  by  the  ripe  experience 
of  its  author,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  proverbs 
which  were  scattered  thickly  through  it  was  the 
unmlstakahlo  impress  of  the  mind  that  conceived 
ihcro.  Mr.  KmcrHOU  seemed  to  speak  with  more 
vigor  than  the  last  few  times  he  has  given  public 
utterance,  and  showed  do  signs  of  the  veakness 
ot  ago.  Ho  was  loudly  applauded,  both  before 
and  after  the  lecture,  but  while  he.  was  speaking 
the  most  intense  silence  prevailed.  In  respect  to 
his  expressed  wish  no  report  of  the  lecture  is  pub- 

lisbed. 

— 4»^i 


Kan'THon'H  Essay  on'  f'Mpinory."  for  JJio 
Benefit;  of  the  Fnml— A  Large  Atidteiice, 
and  a  Uaiidsome  Sum  Raised. 

Balph  Waldo  Emerson  read  his  o.'?say  on  "Mem-' 
01  y"  at  the  Woman's  club  rooms.  No,  4  Park  street, 
yesterday  afternoon.'  The  audlencfJ,  which  filled 
the  spacious  parlors  to  their  utmost  capacity,  was 
composed  mostly  of  ladles,  Mr.  Emcrson_spDko 
of  memory  as  tbc  cement  which  held  the  events  ot 
the  past>-  together,  as  gravity  held  matter  in  it* 
place.  It  was  »  chest  filled  witb  property  at  Inter- 
est. It  was  bot  a  pocket,  but  a  living  instructo  . 
There  was  no  book  like  if.  furnished  as  it  is  with 
an  index  arranged  by  names,  and  persons,  and 
colors,  and  dates,     it  was  iiKc  a   lookiug-gia^i^ 

carried  tbrongli  the  world,  retaining  on  it?  clear 
plate  every  imatre  which  !)asscd,  and  the  olatc 
was  lodizet^  so  that  every  image  sunk  into  it  and 
was  bold  there.  And  In  addition  to  this  property 
it  had  one  more— namely,  that  of  all  the  million 
Images  that  were  im^uinted,  the  very  one  that  was 
wanted  reappeared  in  tbo  centre  of  tho  plate  on 
the  moment  that  it  was  wanted.  "We  can  tell 
much  about  it,"  he  said,  "but  you  must  not  ask  us 
what  It  is.  On  seeing  a  face  I  am  aAvaro  tliat  I 
nave  seen  it  before   or   that  I  have  not  seen  ifbe- 
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lore.  On  hearing  a  lact  told  1  am  nwarc  that  1 
know  It  already.  You  say  the  Hrst  words  of  an 
old  song  and  I  flnlf^h  the  ?lne  and  tho  stanza, 
but  where  they  were  or  what  became  cf  them, 
certainly  I  nm  not  thinking  of  them  for  months 
and  years,  that  they  should  lie  so  still  as 
though  they  did  not  exist,  but  yet  .so  nigh  that 
they  como  on  the  Instant  when  they  are  called  for. 
Never  any  man  was  so  shaiii-sighted  or  could  turu 
liimtelf  inside  out  quite  enough  to  fiud  motnory 
bad  a  personality  of  Its  own ;  sometimes  it  refused 
to  do  our  bidding  and  seemed  to  have  a  will  of  its 
own.  It  had  the  art  of  sifting  out  the  naln  and 
holding  tho  joy.  We  remembcicti  the  things  wc 
loved  and  those  which  wc  hated.  The  memory  of 
all  men  was  robu«t  on  thceubjectof  a  debt  to 
tbcni  or  as  wrong  inflicted  on  thorn.  They  could 
remember,  as  .lohnson  said,  who  kicked  tliem 
la."'  Men  reiuemiicied  best  what  they  tinder- 
f-lood,  and  understood  best  what  they  liked.  The 
cidsing  thouuht  of  the  lecture  was  that  thero  was 
,iu  ennless  Increase  In  the  power  of  memory,  and 
sitcc  the  universe  opened  to  tho  mind,  the  mem- 
ory must  be  a*  large  as  the  unlveise. 

The  proceeds  of  the  lecture  will  be  added  to  tlie 
ONI  hoiilh. fund  and  expended  in  part  (ir  entire  iii 
t.alutirg  tbo  building, 


M  ,       RAT.PH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

ifto  cMicord  -Sage  Appears  for  tho  One 
Hundredth  yi,m«  Rofor^  tlie  Concord  Ly- 
cenin— Roininlsoencca  ,^t.  an  Era  of  Re- 
form.  ,'     .  .  .   " 

Mi;.  Ralpt^lValdd  J?inert)on  ddtrercd  a  lecttire 
last  ereulofi;  ia  tbe  regular  course  ot  the  Concdrd 
Lyc<Umi  Tbe  event  was  b  notable  one  in  many 
lespectS.ttOd'pebullatly  tb  In  that  tbe  lecture  was 
tbe  006  bjnndrcdth  that  "dnring  his  long  literary 
career  Mr.  BmereOn^^t. read  before  tbla  lyceum 
oJ  his  o«ii  .,towta^  THi  customary  request  was 
u  ade  at  tbe  ibiteiiiiiir,  tbat  If  any  reporters  were 
present  tBey  wouid  make  no  report.  What  hero 
follows  mustnolrlie  regarded  as  a  non-complianc9 
witb  the  request  I  It  presents  no  more,  If  so  much, 
of  tbe  lecture  ns  any  receptive  and  retentive 
heater  may  tdday  convey  orally  from  house  to 
Loose  for  the  delectation  of  his  or  her 
appreciative  friends  who  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained at  home.  Not  many  ot  this  appreciative 
lumber  permitted  themselve.'-,  however,  to  bo 
thus  detained.  The  spacious  town  ball  was  quite 
lull,  thouah  there  was  no  uncomfortable  crowa- 
!ij(j.  Tbe  Boston  trains,  especially  that  of  the 
Lowell  road,  broag^bt  up  a  very, considerable  num- 
ber. Tbe  occasloa  passed  of!  very  successfully, 
lor  the  lecturer  ipocared  in  excellent  voice  and 
vipor  for  one  whose  years  count  up  to  seventy  and 
seven,  and  his  eyeuflht  prove  •  also  equal  to  the 
task,  for  in  only  dtote  woid  did  bl«  reading  vary 
Jrom  tbo  Itoannscrtpt  so  far  as  to  obscure  the 
sojtbe,  and  this  W£«  nromptly  rtctitied  upon  the 
?ucge*tion  of  bis  daughter,  who  sat  near  tho 
plailorm. 

Mr.  EmJRrson  announced  tbe  subject  to  be  "His- 
torical Notes  of  Lite  and  Literature  Id  Massachu- 
bettH."j|He  iaid  tbat  there  are  always  two  parties - 
tho  party  t)f  tbe  pa^t  ano  that  of  thefmure,  or 
that  of  the  C8t«bliSbment  and  tbat  ot  movement. 
It  is'not  easy  to  date  the  eras  of  acts vU|  which 
i  rom  time  to  time  are  mantfese  with  anything  like 
prf  ci8^>D,  but  the  period  beginning;  abonc  tbe  year 
18'.;o,  and  endlne  twenty  years  later,  Is  to  be  re- 
k^rded  as  such  an  one.  It  may  be  characterized 
as    a   war   between    Institutloos     and    nature, 
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bam  and  ProfesBnr  Notion  aI.°o  coDtrlbiitod  In 
making  familiar  ibe  latest  results  ol  Ucrmau 
tboucht. 

Bat  uiorn  potent  tlian  any  of  tbose  infltipncof;, 
as  a  paraiiiouDt  »oiirce  of  the  rellKlous  rcvoliuiun 
ot  tbe  peilod,  was  modern  scieucc,  especially  tiio 
6cU  iicc  ot  asiroDoruy.  It  came  to  be  approlieixi- 
cd  tbat  ns  tbe  eartb  is  not  tbe  ccutie  ot  tbe  uni- 
verse so  U  Is  not  tbe  special  scene  or  stn(;o  on 
wbicb  tbe  drania  of  Plvin«  justice  Is  played  before 
tbe  asscinblea  angels  of  beavcn,  tbe  planet  l)clu(r 
but  a  ppeck  in  tbe  created  universe,  too  minute  to 
be  seen  at  tbe  distance  of  many  of  tbe  Hxed  stars 
«blcb  are  plainly  visible  to  us.  Ibese  new  (ler- 
ceptloDs  required  ot  men  an  extensilon  and  up- 
littlnK  of  tbeir  views  as  to  tbe  deaiiupsof  the  Cre- 
alor,  anil  tbey  received  a,  conttrmatlon  in  the  tnnn 
uew  science  of,  ceolocv.  Tbe  wrltlnss  of  Dr. 
CbannlnR,  especially  bis  papers  on  Milton  and 
Napoleon,  tbe  first  sneclmens  in  tbis  country  of 
ttiat  large  criticism  wbich  bad  B:lven  power  to  the 
Edinltuip  llevlew,  were  amoni;  the  sources  ot  this 
new  Intellectual  activity.  Cbanniop,  said  the  lec- 
turer, was  rcRardcd  as  the  star  of  tbe  American 
cbuicb  while  lie  lived,  and  we  tbouRht  then,  It  we 
(In  not  thlDk  now,  that  ho  bad  no  peer. 
His  sermons  and  atlfiic.'ses  are  printed, 
but  tbe  eye  and  the  voice  could  not 
l>e  printed ;  bis  discourses  lose  their  best  In  losinp: 
bin).  Hrfcicnco  was  mado  to  the  boclnnlnRs  of 
(ooperation  nmone  the  new  order  of  thinkers,  and 
It  was  stated  that  nobody  knew  who  Rave  or  when 
was  lirst  applied  to  Ibe^c  the  name  of  "Transcen- 
dentallsts.'*  The  orpan  of  tbis  now  order  of 
thinkers,  the  "Dial,"  was  mentlonedj  and  quite  a 
full  statement  was  made  lespcctinc  the  Hrook 
Kann  experiment,  with  incidental  commen^oo 
the  theories  of  Owen,l''ourler|and  otBersocialTstlc 
reformers.  Mocb  of  this  comment  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  amusing,  and  called  forth  the 
laufibter  ot  the  audience.  Two  specimens  must 
here  suffice.  Tbe  married  women,  be  said,  nni- 
foinily  disliked  tbe  Brook  Farm  way  of  life. 
It  bad  ^oo  mucb  of  tbe  hotel  about 
:t.  A.  common  school  might  .do  very 
wellj  buk  a  common  nursery  v^as  not  to 
be  tolerated.  Itmlcbt  be  admitted  that  the  In- 
cubator has  Its  advantages,  but  the  ben  oty  bor 
own  acconnt  must  prefer  the  old  way.  Amid 
these  scenes  ot  "attractlvo  labor,"  be  said,  the 
country  members  were  astoniiibed  to  see  tbat  one 
man  of  tbe  association  ploufi^hed  all  day,  ana 
that  one  looked  out  ot  tbe  window  all  day,  and 
perhaps  drew  the  first  man's  picture  as  be  appear- 
ed when  ploueblup;  but  both  eot  tbe  same  waives 
at  tbe  end  of  the  day.  He  tboaght  tbat.Brook 
fp no  bad  not  proved  wholly  a  failure,  but  that 
many  piactlcal  lessons  had  come  from  the  exper- 
iment, and  tbat  America  of  today  is  no  lonp;er 
iccentric  or  lude  in  Its  strength,  but  bCKins  to 
show  traces  of  a  continuous  and  steady  growth 
whohe  proportions  ebatl  befit  the  spaces  ot  tbe 
rnntinent. 


Tl.c  following  letter  Troiira  son    of  Ralph 


a  letter   written 


Waldo 
to   tbe 


Ltner;on  1»  on  answer  to 

Concord  Fbilosophcr: 

CoxcoKD,  Feb.  !7. 
Dear  Sir:  Some  weeks  asro  my  father  received  a 
letter  from  vou.  Inquiring  if  ft  staiemenl  made  to 
von  bv  a  triciul  iu  lloston  with  rcjtard  to  talra,  wa* 
true. 'The  siatemeiit  was  that  under  the  mflnciice 
ot  Rev.  Mr.  .lofcph  OK>k  he  had  ehangrcd  bis  re- 
ligions beliefs  iind  (♦crepieil  the  diK'lnnes  of  the 
orthodox  C'onzregafionafisis.  My  father  recjives 
many  letters,  but  nosr  very  seldom  writes  one. 
>lore  than  once  before  letters  have  bet?n  received  by 
him  from  perFons  in  the  W>6S,  arklng  aimont  the 
same  question  that  voua»k,  one  Bentleman  slating 
tbat  at  MinueafKdis  kcv.  Jos'^ph  Cook  hud  stated  in 
a  public  bctnrc  that  Mr.  Emcrsou  and  Mr.  Alcott 


hail  pnblicly  renonnctd  their  early  reliirloiis  beliefs, 
accepted  Jcrins  fls  their  Savior,  the  Bible  as*  divine, 
and  )oiuc*i  the  oitliodox  churcb.  Poru;rraph3  hivo 
lately  appeared  In  the  newsuapers  euuini;  es«eu- 
tiplly  the  same  thing.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
f jir  ihst  persons  w  ho  have  l>een,  perhaps,  led  out  of 
the  old  paths  by  .Mr.  Einersv^n's  toaciili»s;s,  and  are 
now  told  tbat  be  has  admitted  that  be  went  H'iira.r, 
and  has  reinrne*!  to  even  a  strlctef  fold  inan  that 
from  which  he  went  forth,  ehoidd  know  the  truth. 
1  therefore  asked  and  received  leave  fMin  my  fstb»r 
lo  answer  your  note.  The  slateiueiit  Is  in  every 
reapect  incorrect.  Mr.  Kmerson  Is  anuiaHitcMi  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  who  bag  chilled  »i|K»n  hlin  when  h; 
has  excbant^ed  with  the  oiihodox  cler^rymnn  of 
Concord,  and  by  invitation  of  the  btter  g<.>ullem^n, 
Mr.  Kmerson  went  on  one  or  t  ,vo  ocaision?,  several 
yeai 8  since,  to  bear  .Mr.  Cook  preach  in  this  town. 
Except  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Kmerson  has  never 
had  anv  relations  with  Mr.  Cnok.  He  never  roadr 
his  Iccinns.  He  bus  not  jonu>d  anv  church,  nor  has 
he  retnictcd  any  view-  expressed  in  his  writings 
after  his  witlidrawnl  from  the  ministry.  Ills  -last 
words  ?1ven  to  the  public  on  matters  of  morals  and 
religion,  may  be  found  In  his  paper  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  .Iiine,  iSTS.on  "The  Sovcrelaa- 
ty  of  Kihu's,"  and  m  bis  lecture  cntltle<1  •  Tnt 
iHencber."  delivered  to  tbe  divinitv  stu'tents  at 
Harvard  t'niverMty  Ics  than  a  year  a^o,  and  now 
irintert  In  the  Vnl'.arlan  Review  for  .Januarv,  Itit*. 
>lr.  Knierson's  friends  and  readers  can  judje  for 
themselves  whether  these  papers  confirm  the  truth 
of  tbe  tale  that  is  golnjr  about,  as  to  hts  conversior« 
to  onfcodoxv.  Truly  vours, 

EnWARD  \VALtMl   EMRR^OX. 


It  is  UDtlcretood  th»t  .Mr.  J.  Eliot  Cabot, 
who  I'aa  betn  for  some  rears  Kalph  Wh'Io 
EmerH)n'a  conddenllal  literary  adviser,  will 
be  Inlrueted  with  hb  unpabliehed  paperi, 
aiid  iLiU  bare  authority  to  mit^  hh  Ufe. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Increasing  Taste  for 
Intellectual  Strainine:,"  Th(  Spectator  says  of 
Dr.  Emerscn:  "There  are  many  who  believe 
that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Is  the  greatest  of 
living  sages.  And  certainly  hfs  career  has 
been  calm  and  sedate  enough  and  there  is  real 
penetration  in  his  glance.  But,  though  he  has 
never  thrown  much  of  emotional  excitement 
Into  his  teaching,  hia  philosophy  meana  noth- 
ing ir  It  does  not  mean  that  yon  get  a  truer 
Tiewof  life  by  standing  on  intellectual  tiptoe 
and  straining  at  a  universal  tmth  that  Is  not 
quite  within  your  reach  than  you  do  by  hum- 
bly putting  together  what  you  may  really  be 
said  to  understand.  There  Is  no  greater  con- 
trast between  intellectual  men  than  there  is 
between  the  sedate  c.<ilm  of  Emerson  and  the 
iranseendental  exultation  or  anguish  of  Victor 
naso." 

Thew'rpofMr.  Ralph  W.aldo  Emerson  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
Com  ier-.Journal,  who  has  been  visitinn;  Concord, 
Mass.,  as  "tell  and  slender,  with  a  thoughtful,  re 
fined  face  .and  silver  hair.  Her  dress  was  a  b'ack 
silk,  severely  siinplt  and  elegant,  in  harmony  with 
lier  seventy  years,  .ind  heigbteaed  the  f.ilrress  of 
ler  very  fair  complexlDn.    8he  reminds  one  o'  a 
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with  a  bow  o(  sky  blue  ribbon,  constituted 
the  only  ornHinent.  She  scfirof  ly  touches  the 
tloor  wheu  she  walks,  but  glides  along  and 
vanishes  as  a  spirit  ia  supposed  to. 

The  MOTHiR  or  Ualph  W'a  i.po  Km  »:r.- 

^o.v.  -Fifty  ycar.-i  apo,  the  Ucvercnd  WilliJira 
KuitT'^on.  rnini:*ter  of  the  First  Church  in  Hi.>- 
ton.  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  rclipioii'^  id- 
htructiun  and  the  literary  entcrpri-^CH  of  the 
t'jwu  Ho  was  of  an  active  i^pirit.  bent  upun 
doiny;  joincthin;;  considcrablo  in  hi-t  pl:icc  and 
time,  i^ut  his  time  wm  appointed  to  be  shor: 
In  the  niid-st  of  his  plans  and  honourable  h- 
buurs.  he  died  in  1>11.  at  the  a;:o  of  forty-tw... 
leaving;  in  widowhood  the  excellent  lady  whu 
ha>j  now  foUowel  hira.  at  a  little  more  than 
double  that  number  of  years  ^ho  was  burn 
in  Ho^t'in.  Novembc-r  0th.  170>,  the  dau^rlitcr 
uf  Mr.  John  Hi.>^kin>,  and  died  in  Concord,  her 
husband's  birthplace,  aged  eighty-five  years 
i-nd  otio  week.  Mr.  Kmer^ons  death  lett  her 
with  the  care  of  eix  children,  five  of  them 
.-iins.  of  wh(jm  the  oldest  wasyetat  school.  In 
that  year  of  her  bereavement,  such  a  heavy, 
rejponr'iblo  and  precarious  charge  seemed  to 
the  eye?  of  many  pcrtons  to  cast  upon  her  an 
increu.s'jd  burden  of  trial.  lUit  she  showed 
licrsolf  t'jual  to  tho-o  arixious  circuiostanco? 
^he  knew  how  to  oxerci-e  a  prud'.nt  f  rr- 
thought.  econoff''7  and  self  denial:  and  h.>r 
[•o'ri'.jon  and  pcr.'onal  worth  rai>-od  around  iicr 
many  friends.  Four  of  her  five  sous  ?he  cur- 
ried through  Harvard  Cidle^e.  where  they  all 
distinj^ui.sheJ  themsclvi.s.  J'hey  were  the  j*jy 
ai\d  pride  of  her  widowed  life.  They  were 
more  than  her  jewels.  They  were  evidence- 
to  the  world  of  her  motherly  wi.-dMU  ;i.nd 
faithfulne^s.  Of  these.  FJward  Bii.-s  ar,d 
Charles  Chauncey  not  only  carried  away  tht; 
first  liunuurs  of  tho  Iniversity.  but  attracted 
public  admiration  as  very  few  ^uch  yuuii^' 
leaders  do.  I'hey  both  gave  tho  highest  pr'<- 
iiiijo  if  eminence,  and  boih  died  young,  two 
vears  apart  from  each  other.  The  eyes  of  the 
writer  fill,  as  he  remembers  thtir  faces  it 
uight  not  seem  delicate  in  us  to  speak  of  ihu 
Mttier  t.vu  ;  and  we  will  add  but  a  word.  Tht- 
elder  is  a  cuunsellur  at  New-Vork.  and  has 
been  a  judgi'  — beloved  wh-.-rovcr  iic  iskn>i\vii. 
and  univer^.tlly  confided  in.  J'h-j  oiher  l.a? 
the  least  of  his  praise.-i  in  his  fame.  We  should 
not  kii'w  where  to  find  a  nobler  ani  gentl-r 
.-pirit.  The  family  was  not  broken  up  till 
Im^O.  Mrs.  Fmers'-n  then  accepted  tiie 
precv-ing  invitation  of  the  venerable  I'octvr 
iiipley.  «.  f  Concord,  to  make  his  Iimuso  lu  r 
home,  thus  supplying  tho  place  of  his  de- 
ceased daughter,  who  was  her  husband  s  half- 
sister.     In   lS3j.   a  new  hfrne.  and  hex  la»t 
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earthly  one,  was  found  in  tiie  family  of  her 
son.  with  whom,  indeed,  ehc  had  resided  k>r 
several  years  I'clor-'  though  nut  in  the  s.mie 
dwelliii_'  •  .Never  was  person  more  bles*ed  in 
natural  tompor."  says  otio  who  knew,  ••miTC 
calm,  amiaide.  >."lf re>pocting.  si.-if-helpirg. 
>ho  was  a  wt'Uian  o!';;ri.,.t  pativnce  and  l'.>r- 
titude.  uf  the  strencst  trusi  in  *m»I.  uf  a  dis- 
cerning spirit,  and  a  mivst  C"ur;cvus  i'e  r- 
iiig  ;  one  wlio  knew  how  to  guide  the  aaiir> 
'  f  her  u'.vn  h'.'U>e.  i«  loni:  ;>  she  wii*  rt  -pjD;i 
1  ie  l-T  Muit.  with  the  ;weete-t  auth-rity  :  ai  ; 
wn...  knew  how  t  .  give  the  lea-t  tr  ublo  .kii  i 
the  greates;  happiness,  .itier  that  a-ith  'i;:v 
wa>  re?igued  Hotli  h:r  mind  and  h-jr  en  " 
r.ieter  were  uf  a  superi.r  urdtT,  ani  they  ^•.■: 
t'.ieir  stamp  upnn  manners  vf  p.eculiar  -•'t'tU'.-- 
iuid  natural  grace  and  'luie:  di^tiitv  li- v 
sensible  an  J  km  iJy  -;  .■,■•!  um«  ilsv.iys'a>  ^  ■  i 
as  in.«true"i'ii  .  luT  smile.  tliMugh  it  w.u-ev.i 
reajy.  was  a  reward  Her  dark.  li.,uid  tv-- 
tr.'m  wiiicb  uld  a^e  c  ulJ  n  ■:  take  aw.iy  'i;..; 
cxprossiun.  will  :o  :;.  -.i::  che  reuKmbr.vn.i- 
ut  ail  on  wh.^m  they  e»er  rented  Her  Cl.ri-- 
tian  taith.  and  all  tho  .disp.«?itivus  which  r. 
nuurisiies  wore  her  surp.Tt  tu  t!ie  end  uf  b.r' 
hie.  Her  de.ith  was  h  i.-t.^ned  at  last  'v  ao.;- 
l.iiuity  that  I  Ken  K-falls  the  ajied.  the  fra.:'.;v 
vi  the  neck  of  the  :!ii::':i-l.  'ne --.i  p.irt  vm.:... 
is  .lit  t- le.-ino  thin  ',inj  Iritt.e  with  tlwt. 
Th»s  sac*  acctdtrtixonfFMed  herlondtoherM 
and  savrc  Jer«i  room  -for-tftc  c^erdse  at  ^er 
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RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON 


PIIOPDSSOR        6IL9fORE«8       FINAI< 

fiECTVRH     CX     HlfOLISH 

lilTBBATI/'ItR, 

ill*  I/*l»«Mut,,^l«Ulry*-.'rh«  OGU 
icorlty  #f  hi*  Mtyte,  hi*  Hkepncal 
Tend raclM  m.m4k  Pertouifl  €haraet«r— 
If o«  a  Phll«3oplier)  bne  a  l*o«l,  P«r- 
taapa  **  th«9>  Amsrlcaa  Poet. 

The  last  of  Profaesor  J.  H.  QUraora's  lee- 
tnrofl  on  English  literatur*  was  delivered  nfe 
11 0  Fr««  Boadetuj  la.'^t  eTenlng,  before  the 
:  hiigwt  aodlenoe  gathered  eX  any  of  the  leo- 
ttiree  during  the  oour««.  The  address  was 
cubatantlaliy  a«  followa : 


lUIpli  Wtido  Bm«r8oa-th«  ioa  of  a  UoiU- 
rlun  (-l«rg;tnAn  of  nome  loc«l  r«puUtion— w^u 
hi'tn  Aft  hmtoo,  M«as.  ,  in  180B,  and  grad- 
fa'«d  it  UarTard  cullege  in  18.^1,  A  writer 
111  ;.th«  Literary  World  nys  : 

*  •  In  college  Mr,  Knaerson  dH  not  dUtla- 

'  gnUb  blnuelf  ut  a  scholar.     He  Imiulged  his 

fondofM  for  lit«ratara  at  the  ezpenae  of  les- 

f^tis.     Tbera  wrra  flfty-nine  In    Mr.    Kmer- 

m<n'fl  clam,  and    oommencoment  parte   wer« 

g'Tea  to    iweotj-MTen  of    them.     Bmersoo 

'  ttnod  high  enough  to  have  a  (hare  In  a  oonfer- 

err»— a  pari  URuallj  given  to  the  duller  men  , 

ai'd  accordingly,  he  and  two  others  conferred 

'  HJnthe  character    of    John  Knox,  WUlUra 

pfnn,  and  John  Wesley.  '  ' ' 

I  or  a  abort  time  after  graduation  ha  taught 
M  buol  with  an  elder  brother  in  Boston,  but 
etrntaally  studied  theology  and  became  put*- 
t<  r  o<  a  Unitarian  church  In  the  san>e  city. 
Ai^wrmonn,  we  are  told,  were  noted  for 
th«lr  plainneea  and  simplicity  ;  but,  owing  to 
his  speculative  tendencies,  he  soon  reslgaed 
hM  charge  and  retired  to  Conoord,  Ma.'W. , 
^rhera  he  hae  ever  since  resided;  though  he 
bn;»  mad*  frequent  lecturing  tours  lu  this 
country  and  even  In  Kurope. 

Th«  po«m  whioh  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  on  rr  - 
turniogto  Coooord  • '  Good  bye  I  proud  world, 
I'm  going  home,  ' '  If  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

Mr.  Bmerson's  first  introduction  to  the  lit- 
eiary  world  was  In  1837,  when    he  dollverod 
a  fhl  Beta    Kappa    oration    at  Harvard  on 
:  •  <  Man  Thinking. '  •     In    the  foUowlng    year 
he  delivered  an  addreta  before    the    Harvard 
Divinity  school  on  • '  Literary  ethics.  • '  Both 
ti-H<«  productions  won  for  him  desetved  repu- 
tation.    In    1840,    Mr.  Emerson    began  the 
pi  {>lic«tion  of  The  Dial,  a  magaalne  designed 
to  expound  and  advocate  the  ' '  transceu'lea- 
|a.(    philosophy,  "  which  then    prevailed    In 
^•w  Bogland.     Margaret  Fuller  (afterwards) 
^tle  Counters    Oesoli)  and  A.  Bronson    Alcatt 
i  « I  re  among  Mr.  Bmerson's    principal    antjo- 
cistet  in   this    undertaking,  which    was  con- 
ti;  tied  throughout    four    years.       The    Dial 
(c  ropbte  sets  of  which  are  now  very  rare  aud 
vi  J y  costly)  Is  well  .worth    oareful    study,  as 
{]'    itrating  a  period  of  ferment  and  cbangein 
h*jr  RDgland  throught.     ' 

In  1644,  Mr  Kmerson  poUi^ed  hii  flrbt 
v/.i-njig  of  eMwys,  which  baa  hf«n  succeeded 
\J'\  teieral  otttcf  volumes  ^  ainuug  the  mo^i  im- 
pf  rtai.t  of  whioh  w«j  maj  menMon  English 
Trntts,  Representative  men,  and  Society  and 
Btlitude— which  are  all  worth  owning  aud 
rending. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Emerson's  proee 
style  that  it  ia  obscure  and  Inoomprehenalhle— 
at>  allegation  which  ia  not  without  foundation 
In  fact.  Mr.  Emerson,  however,  unlike  Car - 
ly  le,  of  whom  he  baa  been  nnjusUy  regarded 
ait  a  tenlle  imitator— ia  writing  clearer  aud 
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tt,'jre  oompreheimibly  with  every  volume. 
Bis  "»<'ciBty  ftnd  Solltyde  "  certainly  em- 
h(A\l^  vlgorotiR,  Just  and  sensible  thoaght  In 
Ifti  guage  which  ought  to  be  oomprehenaible  to 
a  person  of  average  culture. 

Mr.  Emerson 'fl  f;c<«ptioal  tendencies  have 
been  frequently  urged  in  objection  to  his  wrlt- 
lr;;s.  He  is  by  nature  and  training  a  skep- 
tic-a  queetion.  In  that  capacity  he 
niidenj  what  service  he  may  to  humanity-— 
ptnpounding,  with  subtle  insight,  problems 
wliich  are  likely  to  be  wived  by  other  men 
tbcu  be.  But  there  Is  nothing  mean  or  mallg- 
mint  in  hi-)  scepticism.  He  Is  an  eameet  in- 
quirer for  truth;  and,  however  mistaken  we 
mny  conceive  his  views  of  truth  to  be,  he  ac- 
cepts tbem  with  Judicial  impartiality  and  in- 
diJTei-ence.  "My  wife,  ' '  said  he  to  me,  "  is  ; 
an  old-i'ftfihioned  religionist;"  and  ira- ' 
mipd lately  added  :  "I  beg  your  pardon,  you 
kii'tw  what  I  mean.  "  I  understood  him  to 
n:ran,  thot  his  wife  and  myself  might  be  what 
we  cbooea  bo  that  we  granted  nim  the  same 
privUcge. 

In  hifl  private  life,  Mr.  I^merson  is  utterly 
irreprochable ;  and,  despite  hi3  studious 
hRbits,  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  courteous 
of  men.  I  waa  introduced  to  him,  on  a 
Ktormy  evening  a  few  years  since,  by  hla  own 
flti-feide,  as  a  profeneor  in  the  aniversity  of 
Rochester.  "  I  sal  by  itfl  cradle, ' '  he  psld, 
"I  am  rery  sure  I  eb^!!  hot  follow  its 
hcarae  ; "  and  then  be  inquired,  by  name,  for 
Dr.  Kendrlck,  whom  he  had  met 
orly  once,  and  that  twenty  years 
b«  f  ore.  Buch  complaL=«nce  towards 
ci  e  of  onr  '  •  freah- water  colleges  ' '  wa<!,  of 
ccurpe,  Irreslstable,  and  hours  were  spent  in  a 
free  interch8D(,'e  of  thought  and  feeling.  In 
convcrtatlon,  Emerson  is  ready,  siiggeptive, 
f)  r.Dk.  He  never  deg^eneratee  into  monologue 
like  A.  r.ronaon  Alcott,  who  ha«i  managed,  by 
d'i:it  of  persistent  self-asaertion,  to  monopolise 
the  title  of  ' '  The  Concord  Philosopher.  ' ' 
Tl  0  thing  that  most  impres-sed  me  about 
Kii  er^ou  w&s  his  kindliness  and  geniality.  I 
nid  not  Iram  much  during  the  evening  Ispeoc 
Mirh  biro,  bet  I  enjoyd  a  great  deal.  1 
sliiiU  never  forget  the  enthusiasm— tiie  glow 
of  perKonal  pride  fa  a  friend's  succesn- with 
r'uich  he  read  to  me  Holmes's  lines  to  (leorge 
7Vabo<ly.  which  had  just  boen  ^ublLih-pd,  hijj 
wh?rh  I  hKdinfeverseiert. 


Tfie  brdat^mess  <^£m«r5ec»  's  sy  tnr.athl«5  J;^ 

e>.cinpllfled  In  Us  ' '  rarnassus,  ' '  which  is 
^tmply  bis  poetic  common-place  book.  His 
»pi)recifiti9n  of  our  inmt  objectlvj  p:)et 
(•  hauctfr»  and  our  most  religious  poet  (Her- 
bcrtt  woa  a  rtvelation  to  me, 

Mmerhon  b  commonly  regarded  asa  philoso- 
ptur ;  but  he  recms  to  me  rather  a  poat.  He 
hpp  givm  to  \hvi  *or!d  no  system  of  oplnfoon. 
lie  is  cbaracteriwd  by  a^uteness  rather  thsn 
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In  Bmenon't  poems  hU  ontir«  philosophf 
toMj  M  foQDd  Id  •  coodetued  form.  For  tbo 
rrfultf  of  Bmermn't  obserTAtioa,  0Q«  mnj 
Hketo  mul  hb  • '  EnglUh  Trailn  ;"  to  get  the 
rf(>idatitB  of  hU  reading,  one  may  nin  orer  hla 
•  •  R*preB«jUtlT9  Men' '  or  hU  "  ftocloty  and 
&<7lltude ;' '  but  Bmeriioa'f  pore  thinking  in  as 
MitiAfactorilf  embodied  Id  the  blue  and  gold 
▼oluma  of  his  poems  as  La  hln  roluioioousproee 
workii. 

Accrrdlng  to  Lowell,  to  l»e  a  poet  is  "  to 
irake  b«Hiatiful    ron(^>ptions    mortal    hy  ox 
quMteaetv  of  pbraM.  ' '     That  is,  there  is  es- 
M>f>t<al  to  pootrj : 

Flrst—A  poetic  thought. 

I^wond— I'oetlc  dicHlon— by  which  we  do  not 
ntf«n  rhyme  or  raetr*,  iMit  Mimplj  langrnRe  ai 
far  exalte/.  aMre  tha  language  of  crdlniiry 
dl«?tmr»«  as  the  thought  which  it  emboJIoi  \» 
( waited  above  ordinary  thought, 

Now  of  tb<<a«  two  plonvnts  of  poetry  the 
ftU,  and  by  fnr  the  moet  important,  (•'.  e. 
ftr^iif  thought)  Rraer»on  exempli (im  ta  an  un* 
U'Oal  drgrcv.  The  leading  thoughts  in  hi!< 
f'bfJoaofUoal  fyst«i»  ilf  be  may  be  &aid  to 
tare  a  fy<«tefr;)  »tv 
,     Plj^-That  (»«1  U  in  all   tbingi  an!  all 

I    ei(>fn>nd'-Tb«»i  Md»  (Test<^  pxljt«acd  Is  m- 
NtitHt  l«  t>v9rf  other  rn»at4«<l  j'xi»ten«». 

Tbird-'That  notbfa^  which  bss  ooce  existed 
trft  f«.«*  to  *«b.l.  It  may  culfer  awAntlal 
IfattfWvataUon  ,  but  it  Mva  on  furerer. 

To  lt)ti»trat«  tbesa  points  the  professor  read 
and  fxplabxHl  one  of  Hmerma's  most  c«le< 
1  r«f#d  pamm  * '  K^eb  and  AIL  "  Now  theie 
f(k««,  whftiw'r  tnte  or  e^t  that  Is  not  the 
^nmtim  jiui  nomt  trt  «wettti«Uy  pontic. 
Tti^  alwasii  huf*  appMbM,  and  they  always 
I  srin  app^aJ,  to  tb«  basrt  of  man ;  for  tuts 
fiittftt  alwtye  d#4rf  Co  identify  biui<Mlf  with 
Oodf  HMfi  muaalwayt  ft^l  a  latent  iympa> 
tby  wiibflrrery  tirifig  thing,  man  mu<tt  at< 
w«y«  ti^re  to  enter,  as  a  pef maaant  fai  tor, 
i»t0  ib§  mm  (it  iiist#n.'<4'.  It  li  b<«c<aiM 
l'f«l«ri<*k  W,  F.ob0ffeoti*s  g«rition^  ambodf 
i^t€^  id/'«.«  t^tal  they  bate  that  Mibtte  cSar ta 
1§r  tbG««  #ir(»(t  «bo  diwtnt  from  bt^  theologt' 
e§i§pini§tw  ft  is  b«4^UMi  Mr.  Knterfota*! 
pt^ff  m'f^^  ^h<!ifa  ti>«t  I  rtf^rd  it  m 

ttJotim^Uif,  th^m^tii  »l«menl  (a  tnii 
peHff-  -ftfiviii'  dictifrti-ilf.  Hmer*os,  Ib  bis 
#*rikr  j4,^iuy  at  lwi'<t,  r^fWitdy  \A?kM.  They 
M9  is0  ffe<pipntJy  nid«,  bai^  and  unni^tH^ 
6«l,  fiffd  (mldmn  attain  iven  to  the  aferayi 
^iy  U  Li  60f  lecoiiii- r«(«  p<i#t«.  Mr,  Han»nkia 
m«'m§,  itiS^,  in  ht§  narliir  <^mp(«<iitloii<i,  to 

^i¥§iitUifff4stpiM§iprmim  mii^hkn 
giirm  fi(i  tit^fltiofi  wiislUf  to  tboagbt.  Bat, 
6<»  h§  in  Wfiiiag  bimrnlt  Hearer  tad  Iim 
i«H>lt^  In  f>r§i#«  (<d  i>«  <<  ^"^t*^ 
<ff  ttjoifflf  «tn@dtber  aadi  tiM  Wait- 
v^^Kif  dfife*  in  pmutf,    nmtmm  wu  tlwijn 
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teife  and  rtroog.  That  be  can  be  elegant  and 
crac^fuI  ii  Illustrated  by  "  Tha  BiiU, ' '  from 
the  IN  rBlan  of  Krrmanl.  BtUl,  bta  po«try  la, 
to  many  minda,  myateriotts  ?io4  lii'^mpr^heq- 
ilblo )  «a^  (baf;  4ra  c«rtaiaiy  paasAfe*  wbtcb 
Ji.vtify  this  Impnvsalon,  for  InstAQoe, 
'  •  Brmbma.  • '  Yet  aTeo  here  there  Is  a  meaa- 
ir  g,  if  wa  bear  In  mind  that  • '  Brahm*  ' '  Is, 
la  the  Hindu  mytholofy,  that  cfeattreaa- 
cig>'  which  entetrs  Into  erery  form  of  actnal 
existence,  and  whioh,  howerw*  transmated, 
cer^r  cf«is«s  to  maintain  fta  Identity.  The 
pi  :'f(ssor  gt  re  A  detailed  ezplanatloh  of  tbJ« 
mucb'f^uMMlpoeii..  Hmenon  Is  not  .\Iwa^>< 
tb'is  inasyABMMDSibl*.  J3»<»a  >^  li»or.'ughr 
jeaMT'^nUiiT  a/id  yet  l»n:  ^ttb  tha.flsptclty  of 
rhlldltn»  at  U  aeen  bf  '  ♦  A  rtible. '  \.; 

The  prot««»or  added  ooa  or  two  euktnplee 
which— though  not  so  cimple,  and  hardly  eo 
EmPTBonlan  as  this -were  sufllclently  com- 
jirfbeDHible  at)d  characterised  by  rare  felicity 
of  diction ~«  long  them  the  opaolng  etanxs  of 
* '  A  bnow  Htorm, '  *  which  Is  the  theme  of 
Whittit^r's* '  Hnow  Bound, ' '  a  eelectlon  from 
'  *  The  Adlrondacks,  "and  "The  Humble 
Bee." 

The  latter  poem  Is  not  ohiy  ejti)ui.<ite  in  ax- 
prewion  but  eharacterieed  by  a  delicate  play 
of  fancy.  Mr.  Rm^reon's  interpretations  of 
nnture  are  ordinarily  eubtler,  however,  aad 
more  pronounc(>d  than  this.  Bpeclmens  were 
given  from  his  loogost  poem,  "May  Da/,  ** 
to  Illustrate  at  once  his  eubUe  LtKdIght  into  na • 
ttire  aod  his  sympathy  with  bar  varying 
phsMe. 

One  t  election  the  profeuor  r«asl  wag  m  foU 
lows: 

' '  Nv>t  tor  a  r^lmentii'  parade 
N"!'  •\  il  !••!<  f»f  nih'rs  made, 
Hill*  WtMfB  rr>ll»  lt«  <  aatioiit  J4«. 
Ijttt  fr»r  a  Inftr  sMm 
^Vhi.•h  the  Zrxltaf  Uire«r, 
Thai  t  Sk)  b<jn(1ji{(«  tltr^  a^e  ^^\<t 
And  «*tehi  rr«»»  as  »i&d»  that)  i1i>w. 
1>0!  hi«»  aU  fh<»  trlbM  com»>tn« 
To  tt)Ul  the  fl>inf  ft>*. 
K^e,  fttrr  paiHot  o«k-li>«f  thro*r( 
HiN  pltiu  Irtwtft  upiLMi  thi?  saewi. 
Not  idl**,  tUiicf*  the  l.'af  all  day 
t'raws  to  th*  spot  the  Br)liir  ray, 
Kje  »ndwt  rjuwi-finrf  tncbt?«  dowa. 
And  hSlf  #i»j  t'l  »he  nioef>'«  brt>»a : 
HLlle  «b<»  frssa  heoeath  th**  rtma 
itis  filntii  of  the  propitioiu  ttme  IB 
And  iit^tt  aitl  i>rl<^<  an.)  j^pforaucs 
thuUKU  tiji*  cold  sUb  a  ih.xii'eod  ft«*4^ 
VI]  (rr****  liii».'«(!  jfM»#rinjtthpr>nth 
t^rtd  Fspp)  m  tbe  inelkla  btu«. ' 

.Nete,  It  Ibft  eitraet  just  r«ad  b^w  Mr. 
I^Bifrfon  ittatiy  to  rare  itientidc  *tKrttt«m  at 
(k^fl(»Uon  without,  ta  t^e  liigbtoet  degree, 
iftii-iticing  po«tl4'  fe«Ung.  Buch  Ultutralldn* 
«H  uld  be  almost  lndifln<t*ly  muttipUed,  wer* 
th^fi"  tifu*. 

Vvf  etint|^»»  be   wrilm  In  hi*  ^^Mitm- 
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TMERH0D6RA. 

'ON  llnlNil  A6KK0.   WHH.VCl*!!  1  HK  ;  Kl.  I  ^KR. 

In  War,  wbf»>««i-frli.ds*  ohrwd  our  »ollmJ(».s, 

1  fi  nnd  Ih*  frr.sU  Filio^lorr  'n  tLe.  woikIw, 

Hpr.'a(lin»?  its  Jeniloss  blooms  la  A  \iiim^  atA^k. 

1 0  ijU-aH**  ll>o  drsf'rt  and  the  H5uggl.''h  bwok,. 

'J  he  nll^le  petulrf,  falleu  lu  tbo  pool, 

Mftdc  thi-  bliick  water  with  their  beauty  (ctr: 

hcwmUbl  thf>  rfd-blrd  oon'.fl  hl«  plume**  to  cool, 

And  co'irt  tlie  ilowt»r  tbat  cheApeng  bU  ajrar. 

Khi)doi-a!  if  thu  saffPi^  rhV  thoo  why 

Tbla  rharm  U  wasted  nn  the  t  arth  and  Hky. 

Tell  th(  DJ.  dnar,  that  If  eyefl  wera  made  fot  flwin)? 

I'hvn  b'-auls-  la  Itw  o^f  u  pxcuse  for  beio(t; 

Why  I  lion  V,  ort  there,  O  rival  of  the  rosa ; 

1  nrv.  T  thought  to  aslr.  I  nflTf»r  knew  ; 

But  In  my  .Mlojule  ignorance,  suppo-ia 

Thr  Pt^lf  rtmeVowcr  that  brought  lue  them  brought 

you. 

There  is  ft  vein  of  eAdnoss  In  Kmertson's 
poetry  which  natarally  commends  It  to 
Lumnn  oynipathy— Illustrated  by  * '  Th«  Diy 'u 
Ratlou'  •  txid  ' '  Terminus.  '  * 

]/C«>pit6  all  tbif,.  it  must  b«  conceded  that 
Ecuerjon  Is  not,  and  probably  nerer  will  h&,  a 
popular  poet.  His  thought  U  too  profound— 
his  imight  too  subtle  for  the  mawea.  A 
>TrHer '  0  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  people  may 
be  e«timated  from  his  contributions  to  thoje 
phiASf>8  which  hare  paMed  into  common 
speech  ;  and  Kmerson,  bo  far  as  I  know,  ha« 
contributed,  in  this  direction,  but  two  liass. 
It  Is  characteristic  of  Bmersoo,  howerer,  that 
one  of  these  lines 

' '  H^r*  once  the  ombattlfsi  farmer"i  Rtood 
And  tired  the  shot  h<?ard  rouod  the  workl. ' 

o<'cxira  in  what  is,  ordinarily,  the  moat  com- 
mon-place  of  human  productiODs-a  didioatory 
hymn. 

The  other  occurs  in  what  many  regard  at 
the  befct  of  bis  poeius,  ' '  The  Froblem,  ' '  and 
is  as  follows : 

'  The  hand  Uiat  rounded  rotera  doma 

Audaralned  the  aLsies  of  Uhri^tlan  iJomo 
\>'roii(fht in  a  sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  Ood  be  could  not  fr<»« ; 
He  biilUled  better  than  he  knew. 

The  fOiibCious  stone  to  beauty  jjrew. 

Jji  cotcliifiloa,  the  professor  read  the  whole 
of  this  poem,  which  many  pert.oog  regarded 
as  Kmerson's  best. 


THE  PLATFORM. 


Eincisou'6  Present  Attitude  Toward 

)NSON  ALCOTT  AND  .TO.SEPII 


A  U.;rLY  TO  I'.llONi 

COOK. 

iiV    RLV.   CICOUGE   W.  COOKE. 

Some  recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
a  change  in  Emerson's  religious  views.  What  he 
has  had  to  say  on  those  subjects  ho  has  always 
said  plainly  and  in  his  own  way;  has  always  said 
the  same  thing ;  been  tlioroughly  consistent  with 
himselt;  yet  he  has  never  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  been  a  dogmatist;  has  had  no  system  to 
teach ;  and  has  in  no  wise  committed  himself  to 
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any  sect  or  any  school  in  theology.  A  theolog- 
ical student  from  Harvard  onco  went  to  him  with 
an  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  there 
among  the  Unitarian  divinity  students.  "I  am 
not  much  interested  in  these  discussions,"  said 
he  ;  "but  still  it  docs  seem  deplorable  that  there 
is  such  a  tendency  in  some  people  to  creeds 
which  would  take  man  baclc  to  the  chimpanzee. 
I  have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Trinitarian,  too.  I  need  not  nibble  for- 
ever at  one  loaf,  but  eat  it  and  thank  God  for  it, 
and  earn  another."*  In  his  latest  published  es- 
say— written  for  a  company  of  theological  stu- 
dents— ho  says  ;— 

•'Speak  tiie  afUrmativc  ;  oniphasizo  your  choice 
by  utter^ ignoring  of  nU  thit  you  ^i!J»ct,  saelng 
lliat  opmions  are  tcmi»orary,  but  donvicVions 
uniform  and  eternal;  seeing  that  a  sentiment 
never  loqcs  its  patlios  or  its  peri^uasion,  but 
is  youtliful  after  a  thousand  years.  I  do  not 
love  scnsation-preaciiin^— the  personalities  for 
gpite ;  the  hurrah  for  our  side ;  the  reriew  of  our 
appearances  and  wliat  others  say  oi"  us  1  That 
you  may  read  in  tlie  gazette." 

To  class  him  as  a  cliampion  and  defender  of 
any  party  in  religion  would  bo  unjust.  No  man 
has  greater  or  deeper  convictions  than  he,  but  he 
ijoes  not  hold  tliem  m  by  tlie  charm  of  any  name. 
He  sees  on  ..M  siJos,  respects  the  truthful  in  all 

•ects,  lores  the  good  in  all  religions.  lie  is  no 
Christian  in  any  sectarian  sense  whatever,  nor 
by  any  means  a  rejecter  of  Christianity,  much 
less  a  foe  to  it.  He  sees  the  good  in  it ;  loves  its 
noble  and  pure  spirit;  but  is  not  carried  away 
by  it;  will  not  be  committed  to  its  defense.  He 
has  been  called  a  pantlieist,  and  of  late  claimed 
as  a  theist.  He  is  as  much  one  as  the  other,  and 
neither  in  any  exclusive  sense.  He  sees — what 
many  others  begin  to  discern— tliat  botli  theism 
and  pantheism  are  true — both  necessary  to  a  fuU 
and  perfect  thouglit.  Either  is  limited,  imper- 
fect, untrue,  when  stated  alone,  and  needs  to  be 
eupplcmonted  by  the  other.  All  who  have  read 
Emerson  sympathetically  will  understand  what 
is  here  meant;  how  he  sees  the  partial  truth 
both  phases  of  thought  express,  and  bow  he  has 
molded  and  blended  them  into  one  consistent 
whole.  An  out-and-out  pantheist  Emerson  never 
has  been,  nor  is  he  to-day  an  out-and-out  the- 
ist. He  never  identified  nature  with  God,  and 
he  docs  not  now  believe  in  a  God  entirely  outside 
of  nature,  guiding  it  by  his  almighty  fiat.  He 
has  always  spoken  as  a  pof>',  not  as  a  theolo- 
gian; not  in  rigid  terms,  but  in  flowing,  volu- 
ble speech.  He  has  spoken  poetically  of  God, 
with  constant  confession  that  the  idea  is  too  large 
for  any  word.s,  so  has  used  any  words  that  came 
readiest  to  hand.  He  has  claimed  no  monopoly 
of  knowledge  about  deity;  no  ability  to  define 
with  precise  terms. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  in  a 
series  of  lectures  on  pantheism,!  had  this  to  say 
in  the  lecture  he  devoted  to  Emerson : — 

"I  do  Emerson  no  wrong  in  ranking  him  with 
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There  can  oo  nodoubt  whatever  but  that  Em- 
erson is  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  Spinoza,  that 
lie  has  been  entirely  in  sympathy  with  that  phil- 
osophic movement  which  took  its  origin  in  mod- 
ern times  with  Spinoza.  That  ho  lias  been,  and 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  a  pantheist  it  is  very  ev- 
ident. The  liov.  Joseph  Coolc  says  he  first 
came  before  tiie  world  "as  the  representative 
of  llic  hegeliao  vapors."!  lie  quotes  Emer- 
son's statement  that  subject  and  object  are  one  ; 
that  God  is  a  tliird  party  In  all  conversations; 
tliat  each  individual  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
universal  mind,  and  that  he  is  owner  of  Plato's 
brain  and  Lord  Christ's  lieart.  As* a  conse- 
quence of  such  IJe.is,  Mr.  Cook  thinks,  are  cer- 
tain dangerous  inferences,  as  that  no  law  is  sa- 
cred but  thai  of  one's  own  nature;  that  the 
right  is  what  is  after  one's  constitution.  Other 
passages  are  quoted,  which,  taken  alone,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Emerson  regards 
paying  debts  and  not  paying  as  equally  defensi- 
ble, and  that  all  moral  actions  are  of  like  na- 
ture. Whoever  is  at  all  familiar  with  Emerson 
knows  that  these  inferences  are  wholly  untrue, 
and  that  he  is  most  grossly  misrepresented  by 
separating  such  passages  from  the  context.  No 
mr.n  ever  more  strongly  than  he  taught  that  all 
actions  must  be  accounted  for;  and  he  has  al- 
ways tanght  the  moral  doctrine  of  strict  respon- 
sibility. 

Among  the  few  critics  who  have  undertaken 
to  correct  Emerson's  theology  may  be  numbered 
the  Rev.  George  Qllflllan.§  At  first  he  was 
very  hearty  in  his  praise,  but  from  time  to  time 
became  less  warm,  until  at  last  ho  could  not 
point  his  arrows  of  theological  dislike  too 
keenly.  He  accuses  Emerson,  in  bis  last  essay 
devoted  to  him,  of  dealing  in  mere  negations, , 
of  double  dealing  and  intentional  omissions,  to 
please  his  audiences.     lie  is  charged  with  being 

^'inconsistent  and  hopelessly  wrong,"  while  it  is 
"high  time  his  egregious  nonsense  was  ex- 
posed." The  occasion  for  this  language  is  to  be 
found  in  a  heresy,  which  is  thus  characterized: 
''Emerson  is  one  of  the  few  sceptics  who  has 
personally,  and  by  name,  insulted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

To  all  such  charges  as  these  Emerson  has  re- 
plied by  entire  silence.  There  has  been  no  word 
in  any  of  his  essays  indicating  that  he  was  even 
irritated  by  them,  much  less  any  attempt  to  de- 
fend his  positions.  He  has  continued  to  speak 
as  over  before,  in  the  same  honest,  candid  way ; 
with  an  affirmative  and  positive  tone,  always. 
There  is  perceptible,  however,  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  his  later  and  his  earlier  writings. 
Any  one  who  will  read  bis  books  through  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  published  will 
perceive  this  change.  It  is  not  a  change  in  ideas ; 
by  no  means  a  change  in  beliefs ;  for  he  has  held 
steadily  to  the  same  great  opinions  from  first  to 
last,  ilo  is  as  much  of  a  pantheist  now  as  in 
'•Nature,"  as  little  of  a  believer  in  any  dogma. 
The  change  has  been  rather  one  of  expression ; 
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there  is  less  vL-hemonaof  moreol'csltu  and  pef^ 
feet  poise.  He  says  very  much  the  samo  thinga 
in  his  LiJt  essay  on  "preaching"  that  he  did  la 
the  divinity  school  address;  but  more  pcr8Ua> 
sively,  in  a  gentler  spirit.  The  one  is  the  quiet, 
loving  counsel  of  an  old  man;  the  other  the  on- 
set and  battle-cry  of  the  young  refornaer;  but 
both  entertain  tlie  samo  theological  opinions^ 
Tiicre  is  plainly  evident  that  changed  mental 
look  which  comes  to  every  man  in  the  change 
from  youth  to  old  age.  Tins  is  shown  in  a  grad- 
ual dropping  of  the  more  special  features  of 
transcendentalism,  its  extravagance  of  thought 
and  expression.  In  his  later  writings  there  is 
very  little  of  this,  but  probably  no  real  abandon- 
ment of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  ideal- 
ism. His  mind  has  been  expanding  of  late  years, 
widening  its  sympathies,  and  becoming  more 
universal  in  its  expression.  Some  of  his  later 
essays  have  been  notable  for  their  acceptance  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  science,  but  he  has  in- 
terpreted these  always  in  the  light  of  idealism. 
Ho  has  interpreted  the  universal  reign  of  law  to 
bo  moral  and  spiritual  quite  as  much  as  physi- 
cal, and  that  it  is  tlie  same  law  throughout. 

As  often  happens,  his  changed  expressions 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  change  in  be- 
liefs. Alcott  has  reported  that  his  friend  has 
become  a  Christian  theist  in  the  full  sense,  while 
Joseph  Cook  attempts  to  show  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  pantheism  of  his  earlier  years.  There 
has  as  yet,  however,  been  no  evidence  produced 
to  indicate  such  a  change,  and  it  probably  has 
been  found  because  it  was  desired.  It  may  be 
rightly  doubted  whether  Emerson  ever  was  prop- 
erly a  pantlieist,  wliile  the  evidence  Mr.  Cook 
produces  to  show  the  change  of  opinion  could 
be  more  than  paralleled  with  evidence  to  show 
there  has  been  no  change.  Such  a  man  is  too 
large  for  any  labels ;  too  noble  to  make  it  of  any 
moment  what  tUe  name  given  him.  He  can^ 
adorn  and  dignify  any  hu'iie,  but  there  is  no 
name  whatever  capable  rf  adding  any  greater 
luster  to  his  character.  His  manner  of  literary 
work,  his  lack  ot  logical  method,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  from  his  writings  the  most  antag- 
onistic opinions,  but  whoever  enters  iicartily  into 
sympathy  with  his  thought,  and  looks  only  for 
the  real  meaning,  will  find  po  such  antagonism, 
no  inconsistcncv,  and  no  changed  opinions.  He 
cannot  be  justly  criticised  by  any  single  sentence 
or  paragraph.  No  writer  needs  so  much  to  bo 
viewed  in  the  whole.  This  is  the  error  Joseph 
Cook  has  fallen  into,  of  culling  hero  and  there 
a  few  sentences,  out  of  which  to  make  up  an 
opinion,  while  other  paragraplis  directly  of  the 
contrary  opinion  can  be  found  in  tlie  same  essay. 
Only  when  viewed  as  a  whole  can  any  of  his  es- 
says be  rightly  estimated.  Especially  is  it  de- 
sirable to  consider  all  his  later  essays  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  real  opinions  on  religious  mat- 
ters.    Indeed,  he   himself  desires  to   be   thus 

judged  by  his  contemporaries.     A  recent  visi^ 
tor*  at  his  home  inquired  what  were  his  present 
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bring  ascoticisra,  duty   and   magnanimity  into 
Toguo  again." 

"2.  I  confess  our  later  Rcnoration  appears  un- 
gir*^,  frivolous,  comparoil  witli  tlic  reliizions  of 
the  last  or  Caivinistic  age.  Tlicrc  was  in  the 
last  century  a  serious  habitual  reference  to  tiic 
Bjiirilual  worlJ  runninjj  tlirouLjh  diaries,  letters 
and  conversations — yes,  and  into  wills  an  1  legal 
Instruments  also — compared  with  wliicli  our  lib- 
eration looks  a  little  foppish  and  d.ipper." 

"3.  A  sleep  creeps  over  the  threat  functions  of 
man.  Enthusiasm  goes  out.  In  Its  stead  a  low 
prudence  seeks  to  hold  society  staunch,  bul  its 
arms  are  too  short.  (Jorda!»e  and  machinery 
never  supply  the  peace  of  life." 

"4.  Luther  would  cut  his  hand  ofT  sooner  than 
write  theses  against  the  pope  if  lie  suspected 
that  he  was  bringing  on  with  all  his  might  the 
pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarianism." 

"5.  You  say  :  Cut  av.ay.  My  tree  is  Ygdrasil 
— the  tree  of  life!  He  interrupts  for  the  mo- 
ment your  peaceful  trust  in  tlie  divine  Provi- 
dence. Let  him  know  by  your  security  that 
your  conviction  is  clear  and  sufllcicnt,  and  if  he 
were  Paul  himself  you  also  are  hero  and  with 
your  Creator." 

"6.  Virtue  is  the  adopting  of  the  universal 
mind  by  the  individual  mind.  Cijarnctor  is  the 
habit  of  this  r-budieiice,  and  rel'^'ioii  is  the  ac- 
companying emotion  of  reverence  which  the 
presence  of  the  universal  mind  exc.tos  in  tlie 
individual." 

"7  'Tis  a  sort  of  proverbial  dying  speech  of 
scholars— at  least,  it  is  attributable  t)  many— 
that  whicli  Anthony  Wool  reports  of  Nathaniel 
Carpenter,  an  Oxford  fellow:  'It  did  repent 
hiuj,'  ho  sail,  'tliat  he  haii  lormcrlj  to  much 
courted  tlie  mui  1  instond  of  the  niistnes'  (mean 
ing  philosophy  and  mathcMVitic-O,  to  the  ne-lect 
of  divinity!  Tliis  in  the  language  of  our  time 
would-be  ethics." 

It  would  certainly  puzzle  one  familiar  with 
Emerson's  writini,'s  to  discover  anything  here 
not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  writini^g."  The 
same  criticism  of  the  present  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  his  osoays.  It  is  ont-  of  his  most  con- 
stantly reiterated  criticisms  tliat  tlie  former  times 
were  more  iruly  reli<;iou9  than  this.  Ul'  has 
always  loved  the  spiritual  side  of  ihin^^,  ever 
been  a  pleader  for  divinity  and  its  superiority 
over  all  other  studies.  In  this  very  essay  his 
pantheism  coaies  out  unmistakably,  as  wlien  he 
says : — 

"I  see  the  unity  of  thought  and  morals  run- 
ning through  all  animated  nUuro;  there  is  no 
dilference  of  quality,  but  only  of  more  or  less. 
It  is  tiie  same  fac'  existing  as  sentiment  and  as 
will  iii  the  iuin  i,  -.vliijli  \^o:i^s  m  n.ituri,  a  ;.Te- 
gistible  law,  exerting  infiuct:ce  over  nation.",  in- 
telligent beings,  or  down  \n  the  kingdoms  of 
brute  or  of  chemical  atoms.  Nature  is  a  tropi- 
cal swamp  in  sunsliine,  on  whos  •  purlieus  we 
hear  the  soni:  of  summer  Itirds  and  .xeo  prismatic 
dewdrops;  liut  lier  inferiors  are  terrific,  lull 
of  hydras  and  croc.idilcs.  In  the  preadamite 
she  bred  valor  only;  by-and  bye  she  gets  on  to 
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man  and  adds  tenderness,  anil  thui  raises  virtue 
piecemeal." 

He  speaks  of  the  eternal,  bencflcent  necessity 
which  is  always  bringing  things  right,  and  says 
the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  will  at  last  end 
themselves  tliroush  the  incessant  opposition  of 
nature  to  everything  hurtful.  We  always  have 
a  pilot,  he  says,  and  must  drift  when  we  can  not 
steer.  _  Then  he  plamly  states  what  he  thinks  to 
bo  the  true  religion  and  its  real  foundation,  when  , 
he  says :—  j 

"Natural  religion  supplies  still  all  the  facta 
which  are  disguised  under  the  dogma  of  popular 
creeds.  The  progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to 
its  identification  with  morals." 

It  is  true  that  stoicism,  always  attractive  to 
the  intellectual  and  cultivated,  has  now  no  tem- 
ples, no  academy,  no  commanding  Zeno  or  An- 
toninus. It  accuses  us  that  it  has  none;  that 
pure  ethics  is  not  now  formulated  and  concreted 
into  a  cuUus,  a  fraternity  with  assemblings  and 
holy-days,  with  song  and  book,  with  brick  and 
stone.  Why  have  not  those  who  believe  in  it 
left  all  for  this,  and  dedicated  themselves  to 
write  out  its  scientific  scriptures  to  become  its 
valgate  for  millions?  I  answer,  for  one,  that 
the  inspirations  that  we  eatch  of  this  law  are 
not  continuous  and  technical,  but  joyful  spark- 
les, and  are  recorded  for  their  beauty,  for  the 
delight  they  give,  not  for  their  obligation,  and 
that  it  is  their  priceless  good  to  men  that  they 
charm  and  uplift,  and  not  that  they  are  im- 
posed." 

The  commanding  fact,  which  I  never  Bee, 
is  the  sufBciency  of  the  moral  sentiment.  We 
buttress  it  up  iu  shallow  hours  or  ages,  with 
legends,  traditions  and  forms,  each  good  for  the 
one  moment  in  which  it  was  a  happy  type  or 
symbol  of  the  power,  but  the  power  sends  in  the 
next  moment  a  new  lesson,  which  we  lose  while 
our  eyes  are  reverted  and  striving  to  perpetuate 
the  old." 

In  his  essay  on  "Perpetual  Forces'  J  he  ex- 
presses similar  opinions,  which  as  fully  indicate 
his  pantheistic  outlook,  and  his  trust  in  ethics  as 
the  natural  and  truest  outcome  of  nature.  "In- 
tellect and  morals,"  iie  says,  "appear  only  the 
material  forces  on  a  higher  plane."  Material 
nature  runs  up  into  the  invisible  world  of  mind. 
We  must  bend  to  the  laws  of  nature;  they  will 
not  bend  to  us.  The  methods  of  the  brain  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  material  world.  Tem- 
perament rules  as  tyrannically  as  gravitation. 
Man's  "whole  frame  is  responsive  to  the  world, 
part  for  part,  every  sense,  every  pore,  to  a  new 
element,  so  that  he  seems  to  have  as  many  tal- 
ents as  there  are  qualities  in  nature."  All 
forces  play  through  iiim,  but  bis  power  is  ac- 
cording to  his  acceptance  of  their  laws.  Thus 
does  he  indicate  his  continual  belief  that  nature 
is  alive  with  God,  and  tliat  through  it  we  come 
into  His  presence;  wliich  is  pantheism.  Indeed, 
ho  appears  hero  to  he  more  of  a  pantheist  than 
ever  before  ;  for  while  he  formerly  looked  for  all 
truth  to  come  through  man,  now  he  would  seem 
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roliu,  polfiat  each  translntcs  tl»o  otiiur;  is  only 
the  Bume   spirit  applied  to   new  di'p.trlnionts. 
Thlng3  arc  saturated  with  tlic  nioriil  l;uv.  Thcro 
is  no  escape  from  St.     Violets  ami  t'niss  proiich 
it;   every   change,  every  conrso   in   iiaturo   is 
nothing  but  a  disguised  missioQary." 
!     In  his  last  published  css.iy,  on  "I'reaulunj," 
there  are  many  indications  that  ho  continues  to 
think  and  speak  as  ever.     He  scvcroly  criticises 
the  present  attitude  ol  religion;  thinki  it  in  a 
transition  and  very  unsatisfactory  state.     "Vir- 
tuous  sentiment,"  liowcvcr,  "appears  ai  rayed 
against  the  nominal  religion,  nnd  the  true  men 
are  hunted  as  unbelievers."    That  ho  is  return- 
inn  to   an  acceptance  of  any  historic  form  oj 
faith  does  not  appear  from  tliis  passage  :— 
i__J^ho  object  of  adoration  rera;iin3  forever  un- 
hurrandllenticul.     VVe  are  In  transition  (rom 
the  worship  of  the  fathers  which  enshrimid  thi- 
;  l»w  In  a  private  and  personal  history  to  a  wor- 
ihlp  which  recognizes  the  true  eternity  of  la^, 
its  presence  to  you  and  nie,  Us  good  enpr.;y  in 
what  Is  called  brute  nature  as  in  what  is  culled 
sacred  history.     The  next  age  will  behold  Qod 
In  the  ethical  laws— as  mankind  begins  to  see 
!  them  In  this  age,  self-equal,  self  exacting,  Instan- 
itaneous  and  self  nfflrmed}  needing  no  vouchers, 
'  no  prophet  and  no  miracle  besides  their  own  irre- 
iiistlbility— and  will  rei^ard  natural  history,  prt- 
▼ate  fortunes  and  politics,  not  for  themselves,  as 
we  have  done,  but  as  lllustnitions  of  those  laws,  ot 
that  beatitude  and  love.     Nature  ii  too  thin  a 
screen;  the  story  of  the  one  breaks  in  every-, 
where."  I 

Sensible  men,  he  says,  are  all   of  one  relU- 
ion,  that  of  well  doing  and  daring.     "All  posi- 
tive rules,  ceremonial,  ecclesia'^tic,  distinctions 
of  race  or  of  person,  are  perishable.    Only  those 
distinctions   hold  which  are,  in   the   niiture  (if 
things,  not  matters  ol  positive  ordinance."    He 
fears  that  wliat  is  called  religion  is  only  pew- 
holding,  and  exclaim^:  "Anything    but   unhi- 
'  lief,  anything  bu:  losing  hold  of  the  moral  in- 
taitions,  as  betrayed  in  the  clinging  to  a  form 
of  devotion  or  a  theological  dogma  as  ii  it  w:is 
I  the  liturgy  or  tlie  chapel  thHt  was  sacred,  and 
I  not  justice  and  humility  and  the  loving  heart 
;  and  serving  h  .nd.' 

i     When  the  Free  Religious  Association  was  or- 
ganized, in  1867,  Emerso..  took  part  In  its  first 
I  public  meetint;,  an  i  he  has  since  expressed  him- 
'self  as  fsvorabte  to  Its  objects.     Oil  that  occit 
•ion  he  said  : — 

I     "We  are  all  very  8'>nsible,  it  is  forced  on  us 
every  day,  of  the  feeling  that  the  churches  are 
I  outgrown;  that  the  creeds  arc  outgrown ;  that 
the  techaical  theology  no  longer  suits  us.     It  is 
:  not  the  ill  will  of  the  people— no  indeed,  but 
I  the  incapacity  for  confirming  themselves  there. 
jThe  church  is  not  large  enouch  for  man;   it 
cannot  inspire  the  enthusiasm  which  is  the  par- 
lent  of  everything  good  in  history,  which  makes 
the  romance  of  history.     For  that  enthusiasm 
you  must   have  something  greater  than  your- 
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selves,  and  not  less. 

At  the  second  meeting  he  expressed  the  con 
miction  that  we  huvc  disputed  long  enough,  lie 
felt  glad  a  more  realististic  church  was  coming, 
and  that  we  are  to  drop  our  obstinate  polemics 
In  the  effort  to  excel  each  other  in  good  woiks. 
Hejectlnif  any  wish  to  prosulyte  reluctant  minds, 
he  yet  said  : — 

"I  aFH  ready  to  give,  as  often  bt  fore,  the  first 
Simple  foundations  of  my  belief— tliat  the  au- 
thor of  nature  has  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  In  any  sane  mind;  that  the  moral  senti- 
ment speaks  to  every  man  the  law  after  which 
the  universe  was  made;  that  we  flnu  parity, 
identity  of  design,  through  nature  and  benefit, 
to  be  the  uniform  aim;  that  there  is  a  force  al- 
ways at  work  to  make  the  best  better  and  the 
worst  gooil.  I  believe  that  not  only  Cliristinn- 
Sty  Is  as  old  as  the  creation — not  only  every 
sentiment  and  precept  of  Christianity  cau  be 
paralleled  in  other  religious  writings — but  more, 
that  a  man  of  religious  susceptilvlity,  and  one 
at  tlie  same  lime  conversant  wiili  many  men, 
can  find  the  same  Idea  in  numberless  conversa- 
tions. The  religious  find  religion  wherever  they 
associate.  I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of 
miraculous  dispensation— -certainly  not  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  This  claim  impairs, 
to  my  mind,  the  soundness  of  him  who  makes 
it,  ftnd  indisposes  us  to  his  communion.  This 
conies  the  wiong  way;  it  comes  from  without, 
not  within.  This  positive,  historical,  authorita- 
tive scheme  is  not  consistent  with  our  expen- 
tnce  or  our  expectations.  It  is  something  not 
in  nature;  it  is  contrary  to  tliat  law  of  nature 
which  all  wise  men  recognize,  namely,  never 
to  require  a  larger  cause  than  Is  necessary  to 
the  effect." 

"It  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  saint  as  I 
*  Z°^^^^  ol  wonders,  a  tliaumaturgist,  I  am  re- 1 
pelled.     That  claim  takes  liis  teachings  oui  of 
logic  and  out  of  nature,  and  jermits  official  and 
arbitrary  senses  to  be  grafted  on  the  teachings. 
It  Is  the  praise  of  our  New  Testament  that  its 
teachings  go  to  the  honor  and   benefit  of  hu- 
manuy— that  no  better  hsson  has  been  taught 
or  incarnated.    Let  it  stand,  beautiful  and  whole- 
some, with  wliativer  is  most  like  it  in  theteacli- 

Ings  and  practice  ol  men;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
elevate  it  out  of  humanity  by  saying,  'This  is 
not  a  man,'  (or  then  you  confound  it  with  the  fa* 
bles  of  every  popular  religion;  and  my  ^ittrust 
of  t^ie  story  makes  me  distrust  the  doctrine  as 
soon  as  it  differs  from  my  own  belief.  Whoever 
thinks  a  story  gains  by  the  prodigious^  by  add- 
ing something  out  of  nature,  robs  it  more  than 
he  adds.  It  is  no  longer  an  example,  a  model; 
no  longer  a  heart-stirring  hero,  but  an  exhbi- 
tion,  a  wonder,  an  anomaly,  removt-d  out  ol  the 
range  ot  inti  lence  with  thoughtful  men.  1  sub- 
mit that,  in  sound  frame  of  mind,  we  read  or 
femembi'r  tlie  religious  sayings  and  oracles  of 
other  men,  ^vhetlier  Jew  or  Indian  or  Greek  or 
iati.  only  (or  friendship,  only  for  joy  in  the 
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no  ciianffc  ut  opiiiioni.  His  position  i»  that  ut 
deep  and  sincere  belief  in  man  us  a  religiouK 
and  spiritual  being,  to  whom  the  truth  is  ever 
open.  lie  rejects  all  creeds,  forms,  bouks  and 
special  reTelations;  has  no  fiith  in  any  ot 
them  AS  sUcb.  He  is  no  more  ot  a  tiielst  than 
ho  has  always  been;  none  the  less  a  pantheist. 
He  doubtless  regards  Christianity  as  the  noblest 
and  purest  religion,  &nd  accepts  its  great  moral 
tencliings ;  but  Ciiristianity  as  a  creed  or  a  sepa- 
rate revelation  he  dues  not  accept.  That  it  has 
any  monopoly  of  salvation,  any  truths  that  be 
long  to  it  exclusively,  or  any  eiclusive  claim 
Upon  mankind  of  any  sort,  he  does  not  believe. 
Tliese  seem  to  be  the  facts,  and,  a.i  such,  should 
be  stated;  yet  he  has  always  been  charmed  by 
<fie  more  spiritiul  phases  of  reliction;  has  been 
■no  enemy  to  true  devotion  and  faith  in  divine 
things.  While  he  utterly  rejects  the  miracu- 
lous, and  all  claims  that  Cbristianitv  is  the  sole 
means  ol  salvation,  yet  he  greatly  loves  the  true 
spiritual  ideal  out  of  which  this  great  ialth  has 
grown,  which  is  the  real  truth  that  gives  to  it  its 
power,  in  the  essay  on  "Preaching*  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  churches: — 

"I  agree  with  them  more  than  I  disagree.  I 
agree  with  their  heart  and  motive;  my  discon- 
itent  is  with  their  limitations  an  >  surface  and 
language.  Their  statement  is  grown  as  fabu- 
ious  as  Dinte's  'Inferno.'  Their  purpose  is  as 
real  as  Dante's  sentiment  and  hatred  of  vice. 
Always  put  the  be«t  interpretations  on  a  tenet. 
Wliy  not  on  Christianity,  wholesome,  sweet 
and  poetic?  It  is  the  record  of  a  pure  and  holy 
eoul,  humble,  absolutely  disinterested,  a  truth- 
speaker,  and  bent  on  serving,  teaching  and  up- 
lilting  men.  Christianity  taught  the  capacity, 
the  element,  to  love  the  All  Perfect  witliout  a 
«tingy  bargain  for  a  personal  happiness.  It 
<aui{ht  thai  to  love  him  was  happiness— to  love 
him  in  others'  virtues.  An  era  in  human  hiotory 
is  the  life  of  Jesus;  and  the  immense  influence 
for  good  l»>aves  all  the  perversion  and  supersti- 
tion almost  harmless.  Mankind  have  been 
aubdued  to  the  acceptance  of  his  doctrine,  and 
cannot  spare  the  benefit  vf  so  pure  a  vervaDt  ol 
truth  and  love.  Of  course  a  hero  so  atlractive 
to  the  hearts  of  millions  drew  the  hypocrite  and 
Che  ambitious  into  his  train,  and  they  used  his, 
fiarae  to  lAlsify  his  history  and  undo  liis  work." 

The  ciiange  which  has  taken  phce  in  Einer 
Bon's  mind  is  seen  in  his  lessened  faith  in  the 
occult,  and  his  grwater  faitu  in  the  scientific. 
In  his  first  book,  in  accord  wiih  all  the  tran- 
sceiidentalists,  he  expresstd  great  trust  in  the 
powers  manifested  ttiroui^h  the  miraculous,  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  animal  oingnetism.* 
in  all  his  recent  writings,  on  the  contrary,  he 
tlods  li>e  deepest  assurance  of  the  spiritual  In  the 
^eal:"  of  law  and  ot  order.     He  now  saysf  :— 


"Btlore  we  acquire  great  p6wer~we  odusflao- 
quire  wisdom  to  use  it  well.     Animal  magtiet-j 
ism  inspires  the  prudent  and  moral  with  a  cer 
lain  terror ;  so  with  the  divination  of  contingent 
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events  andlTiealTege'd  iecood  slglit'olthe  pseu- 
do-spiritualists. There  are  many  things  of  which 
a  man  might  wish  to  be  ignorant,  and  these  are 
euch.  Hliun  them  as  you  would  the  secrets  of 
the  undertaker  and  the  butcher.  The  best  are 
never  demonical  or  magnetic;  leave  this  limbo 
to  the  prince  ol  the  power  of  the  air.  The  low- 
est angel  is  better.  It  i«  the  height  of  the  ani- 
mal; below  the  region  of  the  divine." 

liis  whole  faith  is  in  the  moral,  and  he  would 
h.jve  life  supremely  devoted  to  its  attainment  in 
the  fullest  measure.  The  way  to  it  is  always  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  cosmos,  outward 
uiid  inward  alike.  There  is  no  luck,  he  thinks, 
no  short  way,  no  special  methods,  nothing  but 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  world.  Every 
moral  clement  is  "under  the  dominion  of  fatal 
law." 

"Coincidencas,  dreams,  animal  msgnetism, 
omens,  sacred  lots,  have  gr^at  interest  for  some 
minds.  But  suppose  a  diligent  u,>llection  and 
study  of  tliese  occuit  facts  were  made,  they  are 
merely  physiologictl,  semi-medical,  related  to 
the  machinery  of  man,  opening  to  our  curiosity 
Low  we  live,  and  no  aiil  on  the  superior  prob- 
lems why  we  live  and  what  we  do.  Mesmerism 
is  higli  life  below  stairs.  ' Tis  a  low  curiosity  or 
Just  ol  structure,  aud  is  separated  by  celestial 
<li4meters  trom  ttie  love  ot  spiritual  truth.  It 
is  wiiolly  a  lalse  view  to  couple  tbase  things  Id 
any  manner  with  the  religious  nature  and  senti- 
ment, and  a  most  dangerous  superstition  to  raise 
them  to  the  lofty  place  of  motives  and  sanctions. 
The  whole  world  is  an  omen  and  sign.  Why 
look  so  wistful! V  in  a  corner?  These  adepts 
have  misiakeii  flatukncy  for  inspiration.  Werw 
this  drivel  whicli  they  report  the  voice  of  spirits 
really  such,  we  must  find  out  a  more  decisive 
suicide.  They  are  ignorant  of  all  that  is  healthy 
and  useful  to  know,  and  by  law  of  kind— dunces 
seeking  dunces  In  the  d  irk  ol  what  they  cull  the 
spiritual  world — preferring  smores  and  gastric 
noises  to  the  voice  of  any  man.  I  think  the 
rappinijs  a  new  test  to  try  catechisms  witii.  It 
detects  organic  skepticism  in  the  very  heads  of 
the  church." 

Though  Emerson  rejects  all  whicli  has  so  long 
been  regarded  as  the  very  truth  of  religion  yet 
he  is  none  the  less  reliiiious.  The  natural  order 
and  health  ot  the  world  best  expresses  to  him 
those  great  irolli'*  on  wlncU  any  real  faith  must 
re^t.  llelitfion  does  not  l)Hl()nir  to  the  special, 
the  miraculous,  the  occult,  the  dark  side  of  life ; 
but  to  the  orderly  and  protjreisive,  the  realm  of 
law,  the  land  of  light.  The  cos  nos  itself  is  a 
ri  velation  of  God,  its  law  is  his  law,  its  order 
the  toki-n  of  liis  presence,  and  its  health  and 
beauty  the  hint  of  his  perfect  will.  The  need 
of  worship,  c  f  sincere  communion  with  the  eter- 
nal, he  ever  inculcates.  In  ins  last  essay  he  has 
stated  this  desire  in  expressive  and  eloquent 
words :— - 

"When  we  «o  alone,  or  come  into  the  house 
of  thought  and  worsliip,  we  come  with  purpose 
to  be  disabused  of  appearances,  to  see  realities, 
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Udity  under  all  the  ninny  torins.  It  is  no  in- 
cuinin^  ot  any  oxternnl  inlliK'nco  lie  obi^orvi's, 
no  supirrirtturni  he  ifi-luflits  in.  It  is  the  natu- 
rill  unfoiiJin^f  and  porlecting  of  what  id  involvtd 
In  the  very  constitution  of  the  cosmos  and  the 
nature  ul  things,  that  is  religion  to  hint— all  tit  s 
as  the  expression  ot  an  Infinite  Soul  that  fills 
all  tlu;  bounds  of  being,  iiis  lite  tl(*w8  througli 
all  the  world,  in  all  its  forms,  ijivin^  it  law  and 
purpose.  Harmony  with  this  order,  obedience 
to  this  law— seeing  the  divine  through  all  forms, 
ami  having  fir  it  reverence  and  trust — this  \» 
religion,  and  the  whole  of  It.  On  its  human 
side  it  is  identical  with  ethics,  with  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  ot  the  cosmos  as  expressions 
of  divine  truth.  The  healthy  and  pure  spirit  in 
which  Emerson  has  set  forth  these  great  and 
sublime  truths  cannot  be  lound  surpassed  in  any 
other  writer.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
author  in  any  age  has  so  nobly  stated  them, 
with  BO  clear  an  insight  into  truth.  Certiinly 
no  writer  has  so  well  expressed  them  in  modern 
language,  or  so  clearly  shown  their  unity  with 
all  material  facts  and  physical  laws.  Emerson 
has  put  the  worlil  immensely  in  his  debt  for 
his  loyal  and  inspired  interpretation  of  science, 
ethics  and  religion  as  one,  all  resting  on  the 
same  lacta  and  laws. 

* Frnscr^s  ^f(lgn^.inc,  Augwbt,  ISGI. 

t"Half  Truth  and  the  Iruth."  Delivered  at  And(V 
eer. 

t"After  Emerson,  what?  or  the  Consenucnccs  ot 
Concord  Ttlci^im."  A  iectuioatthcOld  South  church' 
Boston,  Nov..  1879. 

§Uanery  ot  Literary  Portraits,  first,  soeoud  nhtl 
tUird  scries.    Mr,  Gllfllldu  wns  a  Scotch  writer. 


«i'!(  wlio  Weill  to  Coii(;oiir«i)l 
cially  to  collect  infonnation  lor  liim.  f 


*A  friend  of  the  \vi  itei ' 
ially  to  collect  infonnati 

tXorth  American  /Ji cku?,  .Seiilcnibor.  Is77. 
•.Miscellanies,  p.  70.  '   . 

iNorth  American  lieview,  March,  1877.    Bssay  oi 
/Wjjeuoaology." 


,      THE  LYCEUM    PLATFORM. 

Stnlpb  Walilo  Emersoft  at  i?oncoi>«l. 

Mr.  Itiil|>h  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture 
last  evcninf,'  in  Uic  regul:ir  conrpoof  the  Concord 
Lyconin.  Tlip  o\*ent  w;»><  a  |j"|f>'>l'5e  otif  In  iiiiiiy  rc- 
5pc«(.-.  iiisd  i>o<nlijir]y  so  in  tli:if  llie  liTtiirc  xt.:s  IIi" 
one  hundredth  flint  dllrh^;J•'fl!^.  Ion;:  litcnirv  rircer 
Mr.  r.niei>oH  Ims  read  beXtUc  Ikl-  Imcuiii  of  his  own 
town. 

Mr.  Fiiiorsfin,  annmincrrt  tlio  ful'jecf  to  Iv  >'}U->- 
torlciil  NotH-«  of  Life  arid  LiteriUme  in  iMa"!";!' Iiil- 
stlls.''  He  said  tli;it  llir-n'  ;ire  ahviiv.-'  two  paitic-— 
tlie  pnrty  cf  tli.-  jto-t  nnd  I  hid  of  tlie'fnturc,  or  that 
of  th»;  cr^t.ildishiticnt  :ind  tlisit  of  movement,  ir  N  not 
ea-j  to  date  tli>.'  ...  ;  if  -■•1]^!,  wiiicli  from  time  to 
time  are  manife.-t  Willi  tinytliinfT  lilcv  piecl.d<iii,  hat 
the  period  bcj/iniiinc  aliout  t)ie  voirjK.'O,  and  euding 
twenty  vein  «  later,  w'to  he  rf  Kafdetr^  mt<»h  an  one. 
It  n.ay  I'C  t  liaraetcrlzed  us  a  war  lietween  instilu- 
t;ons  and  nature,  and  wliit^i  uiii'txl  a  Hidit  in  e.verv 
Clmrcli,  a:<  of  Ca!viiiid>i  into  old  and  uew  f.diooln, 
end  0""l<er*  Into  oM  and  now  m'lioids  and  nnw 
divisioiii^  U(ioii  questions  of  polifiei,  Ivinpcraiici*  and 
Hlavcry. 
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Till  frrncral  ii;iml  Iiiid  I'vivaim  juvnre  of  i(^e'r 
Men  prew  con-icioii-  and  iiitcH'>ctnn!.  hi  lijeralnr.- 
tliere  aiiin-arrd  a  itcidcd  tendeii<y  to  eritlcirim.  and 
younn  men  seemed  lo  liave  l.eeii  bom  with  kiiln  in 
their  lirai.'i^.  Tlif  pdnnji.r  i<'!i;?ion  of  our  father-  '- 
ce"v««d  ninny  n)<(H-k^  iliirin!;  thi^  time,  I. at  iwwh  i  ■  to 
'  e  attridiilcd  to  the  slow  t.iit  e.\traordlnarv  InHueiK'e 
of  SwedeTd>nr!i,  a  i.uin  of  proditjioui^  mind,  tainted, 
a.>i  1  think,  with  a  certain  suspicion  of  insnnitj-,  'mt 
exerting  a  powerful  eflect  upon  nn  tnPuNtiai'class. 
AsninoiiR  the  more  liuiiii.di,iic  i  au.;e-s  of  tills  inte'- 
le<.liial  iiiid  reformatory  activity  to  which  he  lia  I  re- 
ferred the  leftuier  named  tlic  Impression  iii  <  ic  iiimn 
i)'e\oiinK  iiiPi  pit!iired  at  CaniVri  !to  h'-  i'!v  ; 
Everett,  who  had  ju«t  returno<.l  from  Kiiioj,;  .u.  .  a 
five  }  ears'  residence  thore,  and  who  presented  with 
iiiiturnl  araco  and  splendid  rhetoric  some  of  tii.' 
pliasc!>  of  contemporary  Cerinan  jdiilosophv  and  lit- 
erature. l)r.  Frofhiiigham  and  Professor  -Norton 
also  contrihnted  in  niaKing  familiar  the  latent  results 
of  (ierman  thoiielit. 

I!!it  t  'irf  p'.tn)'t  than  any  of  these  influeiu-es,  as  n 
paraiiiounf  bonn  e  of  the  rell'flous  levoliition  (d  the 
period,  was  modern  "cieiicr,  ospeciallv  fii"  science  of 
astnmomy.  Tl.'.'  wri;;,,,  >  ,.!  f:,.  (  h.nuiiii!,',  especial- 
ly Mi"  papers  on  Miitou  and  Naiioleon,  the  Urst  sncci- 
mens  in  fhli<  country  of  that  Iar^'e  crilici"!)!  Vliicli 
bad  given  power  to  the  Edlnlmrgh  Hcview.  were 
among  the  sources  of  this  new  intellectual  activitv. 
Cluuiniiiij;,  i-aid  the  Iectiu>r,  was  regarded  as  tlie 
star  of  the  American  church  while  he  lived,  and  we 
thought  then.  If  we  do  not  think  now,  that  lie  had 
no  peer.  His  Hermons  and  addrease.s  are  priuted, 
but  the  eye  and  the  voice  could  not  be  printed;  his 
aiscourses  lose  their  best  in  losing  Iilin.  Itefcience 
was  made  to  the  hcginnings  of  eo-nperatlon  among 
the  new  order  of  thinlicrs,  and  it  was  stated  that  no- 
body knew  who  gave  or  when  was  first  applied  to 
thc^c  Ihe  name  of  '•Traii-icciidentall-'ts."  The  organ 
of  Ibis  riew  order  of  thinker*,  the  IMnI,  was  iiiei:- 
fioned,  and  quite  a  full  statement  was  made  respect- 
ing Ihe  I'.rook  I-'arni  expcrinient.  with  incidental 
comment  on  the  tluories  of  tlwen,  rmirier  and  other 
socialii*tic  reformerH. 

Much  ot  this  comment  wa>  evidently  dcsigneil  to 
be  nmnsin<;,  and  caileji  forth  tlie  laughter  of  th»  nil- 
dicnce.  Two  speeiiucns  must  here siitnce.  The  mar- 
ried women,  be  said,  nniforuily  disliked  the  IJrook 
Farm  way  of  life.  It  l'.a<l  too  much  of  the  hotel  about 
it.  A  common  "cdiool  iniglit  do  very  well,  hut  a  com- 
mon nursery  was  not  to  he  tolcrateil.  It  might  be 
admitted  that  the  incubator  has  its  advantai^e  ,  but 
the  hen  on  hei  own  account  niUst  prefer  the  old  way. 
Andd  these  scenes  of  "attractive labor,"  he  ^^lid,  tlie 
countrv  meuioers  were  astonisheil  to  see  tnal  one 
man  o^the  ansnciation  i^lonslieil  alldav,  and  that  one 
iooke«l  out  of  the  window  ail  day,  and  perhaps  drew 
the  lirst  iiian«  picture  a^  he  apfieared  wlien  plougli 
ill',';  but  both  got  the  s;\me '.vages  at  fho  eiilofthi' 
d;ij.  II(!  Ibouglit  that  lUook  Farm  ba<l  not  prove. I 
wholly  a  failure,  but  flint  manv  practical  Isssons  had 
1  nine  frciii  the  expciimcnt.  and  that  America  (d  t'l 
dii,\  i-"  110  longer  eccentric  or  ru  !•' in  its  -trca'.'lli, 
Iiut  begins  to  t<liow  fraee"  of  a  continuous  rid  s'ei  iy 
;^ rev- tit  wiiosc proportions  shall  belit  the  spice-of  t!i'> 

rolitilHld. 


THE    EMEK.SuN.S     AT     HOMK. 

A  correB^oudeat  ol  tti»  lu(iUDapo\ii  Journul  ^rHe^ 
of  a  reC9iit  Visit  to  Coaconi,  duiing  wtiicU  iiijo  tiub  ' 
uoLibea  with  Aloottaixl   Kiucrsgo,  as  'ollows: 

1'ho  ioruior  la  as  sereuc,  UcuvcnIy-miDiJcd  nn(! 
aujiol-jikt*  u8  ever,  growing  miuii>.ct  in  »(iirii  us  iiio 
yeur<  BOTancc.  It  in  geutiraiiy  <iuv<<li'd  to  tMijoy  Hio 
taiuiliar  pruscuco  of  treat  touip.  \Ve  wunliom-o 
ho*  iiKy  i«*ir  a  Bw(B«,  to  dritik  4«ai»W  trr-"-  -c,  lo 
b\Tt  \titti  tneiui'»«  Kea  ttit  room  (bey  wroi,*  their 
buuku  lu,  lioiber  Uow«ra  to  prtus  Irom  iiiPir  yird  aiij 
ail  itJuL  yi)  wiibuut  lurtbef  ccivmouy  win  ibu^o  tiu- 
po.-'O'J  aceumpHiiy  U4  ort  a  Tint  to  Mr.  Knier-ioii. 
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bit  o[  tacu  or  lorap  of  liuwer  ou 
cup,  or  I  ufl  or  carl  or  crimp  lu  ha>. 
Hti«  veurcoly  '{^avh«iUli«  Utur  wh«n;  nbw  wayii<~« 
gUnvv  Mlonc  aau  VMnialiea  tik«  u  iiptiit  iCkapiioBca  in. 
Tiiifc  u  iti»  otuaiU«  ul  Uiu  KiiiurB'in.  Nu  peu  u(  tiiiDo 
cuulo  porlrujr  her  •tber  si'li— ilm  due  who  cuuirols 
lliU  |ihi'nuiii«Ual  Bpp'iarnuco  Jusi  drscnbuU. 

Mian  Lilau  EmtrkOu,  ili«  ouly  ri'inoiultiK  duUKblor 
ot  iiuiuc,  li  Cut  iltornry  )iru(Ji)iuiiieull v,  iUuii(.'ti  nil  in- 
lellit'iH  Hod^ilgnly  •uhurvd  ludy,  (boroudii/ |irjcii- 
tal,  UMDrsito  uua  yetj  cburcliy^ 

Uuritiir  this  luibraiunu  u|iisuJo  Mrs.  BiuorsoD  pre- 
BlOcU  ai  ibo  ubia,  wtilch  *H8  spreml  in  ii  comral  po- 
Blliou,  UlHpAUHiutt  lux  lor  ibo  cotti|iuDy  wbo  wwro 
staUJ  iiour  (bo  wull.  Oiiv  01  (ba  KU'tU,  whuD  i.>lloro<l 
U'liii'iltiK  viuuds  by  lb«  pcriou  lu  Uio  ui^xi  »«iii,  saiil 
j  Bliu  wag  UOI  la  lll'Pii    of   bCJilV  lO'xJ;   It  Wu8  cnouuti  Vi 

'  l.c    ni  .MA.-lJii»«ir«';'.''» 'lrij;»>"tif  ;•;.•.   ?•  U'luUn* 

HinioBpiive  oi  purit/i 'xiAlMiBOvo  •nd  «kqaislio  re- 

i  UiiCUH'ui,    MltDout    iikiDg    BuiuuAiK.Q    ior    I'liyrlcal 

1  iicuil.^.     Ibis   crreinoay  toDciuili'd,  quiot  haviiit;  boVii 

rtrturtd  and  outnposurs  of  inind  oUijio«d,  tbe  puupla 

wi-ra  bvriowou  wita  ruturauM  to  ounveriitttlou. 

One  ul  lae  vi!>ilor«  tttio  bad  au  InttiiiHiiuD  thnl  (he 
Inllc  true  lu  be  xeuxml  on  Itiii  occauiun,  aud  wlio  to 
cksiiy  iHptua  into  Mio  t>«rTiCH  oi  Morplious  lu  eiiroiiio 
Ivuipomture,  intlced  itrii.  Kmerfeua  II  kIiu  wuu  goiii;;  to 
lui  ibL'tn  talk  Qi  e  mark  Huh  but  evouiai:?  sUu  ru- 
plied  lu  UDiduvod^  muaaureu,  (Jl|<iiiUc>i,  uieludiuu:! 
worriB:>-"lt  woB  my  idea,  ibai  was  lUu  luiuuiion  in 
iiBBi'liibliDg  liieBO  IriBUdf,  otlirrwise  the  coarorrttllua 
would  Ufgeoerkt*  into  b  buz/ aruiiDd  iborunm.'*  No 
npfiMi .  4w<i4i -M  t<:xiut  htu  bft  (uattvr  nor  h.r 
wurdB,  ana  tioe*  tbit  imi  to  alt  ylold«ilraadr  obe- 
dience to  bcr  njaodmo. 

Tbe  BUbjtct  bl  Kfolation  was  Ibeo  chosen  and  dlu- 
oUKiid. 

We  iiftd  u  similar  TisK  tt  Mr.  iUott'B.  In  lUia  cn.^o 
wv  were  receiwd  Bud  ODiertaiDi'ii  by  lUc  lulinltnbiy 
charmlui  oud  boapliable  MUft  Iiduisa  Alcuii,  una 
served.  >«>  our  tea  by  bor  Terituuiu  "litilo  uu'U,"outv 
L'luvcn  Mild  tbirtetii  Jr^nra  ui  nyu  lobpociiVLly.  1 
sbouid  nut  oioit  to  'mi'Bilua  Inu  cemal,  opurKimK, 
uuui)y-(ai.ed  tir.  ^iaoburit  smoug  ibu  biijii  luutB  ol 
iiuiB  refiiout  •'■■<'  >u  uotiiy  my  iruuUD  to  wutcu  out 
'tor  biit  torihcorrtliig  bfuj^rapby  ol  tbe  Jubu  llrowu 
I  wliotif  Boai  IB  iiiarciiiug  Ou. ' 

in  IbB  ab«/-tuod.f)ir«ie  We/4«0iid  XiM  .tiUiibolb  Vea< 

body,  lorcuerl^'  ut   Btiat"t>t  l^toiy  ut  f,cui;iJta,  u  duuio 

'  wuicU  btB  buBU    u8B(>eiitt^<il    lb    IlCirHfj  piir^uilri  vtiiU 

i  one  ut  UukL,  11    noi  bulU,  ol  tbe  ^r^ut  uuib  (nuiiiloii(.'d 

'tiiiovc.     I  bo  lulcrc'tlUit  report  01  .Mr.  Alcult'a  laiiiuu^ 

llu.iion  BCbuul  is   Uue  to    the    In^ju^'Viiiublu    Miss  I'ca- 

boiiy.     •'inu  iB  a  woman  ul   grtitt   iKirning  and  power ; 

IB  Kuotvii  uiure   t!8|iooiaUy  lu    connvi:iioii  with  tlia  iii- 

i  iroducduu  iDio  tdiii  ouuuiry  ol  liiu  KliuiorgurJuo  aya* 

iietn   Ol    adUuaticn,  at;d    ioi'  Winoti    tir;  fuiUUBiaBid 

Uturatly    Icdowii    uu    boUndH.     [lor    dnvotiOQ    to    ilio 

traioiait  ol  cliiUrcu  is  iliu  tnorn  ri'iiiarkou  ou  uueouiu 

ol  iiio  bomau  probubiUty  ol  bnVtug  "llU:i"  ud   bor 

luubBtobo.  i 


'  AMttleBoslonboygot  lost  in  tbe  "Wbitia 
Motintaina  the  other  daf ,  and  whea  they 
fonud  h>m  he  vras  quotiDft  Emerson  and  yelU 
ing  altematcJy.  [Xetr-JTork  Mall.— But  un« 
fortUDatelf  there  beinsronlj*  New  York  peo- 
ple anaind,  tlte  quotations  from  the  sage  q( 
Ccnord  met  with  as  little  appreciation  as 
vronld  poaria  d^fl^minated  in  tbe  pr^thtray  of 
certain  au'iupls  condemned  of  Moses. 


Tlic    rrdvi'li'iico  Ji)Mrii:il  r.'Q'i'.Y  rii.-ilics  in  atk^ 
ileal-  Willi  (|tieitli)iis  far  l-iyiMi'l  tin'  ken  of  pour 
unlinniy  iii(«rtal>.  a>  fullosvs: 

We  iiiive  ;i  inofmiml  ailiniratimi  nf  Mr.  Kiimt- 
. snii  :iml  a   iTdrniiiid    i',Minraiirc  uf    ICa^tcrii  piiil- 


(I  (  pliy.  Ih'Iii^'  liuliiii"!  torla^s  llic  wi.N'Imuof 
tlir  laiicr  Willi  tiiat  nf  iJaiii  Chiindcr— il  tliat 
was  lii.^i  iiaiiic— wild  ili-ii'ovcifil  Hie  -I'ci'ots  of 
fill'  iinivfisr  liy  many  years  stfa'ifa^l  cniiteiji- 
|)la;ii'ii  of  III-;  own  navel,  'riicn-fore  wo  nmsl 
exi)ii'-.>  ourselves  eiiliiely  i onfmindeil  with  lliat 
extract  fnnn  an  rpaiiisliail  sent  to  Die  venc ruble 
iiliilii.soplier  on  lii.-i  .seveiily-sevonlli  liirllidav  i>.y 
rrole-sor  Max  M tiller,  in  wlneli  Hie  Self  Is 
(les(  rllied  as  entirely  indep'T  lent  ol  tlie  hody, 
and  as  existiii;^  in  a  liii:!ily  raritied  and  eiivialilci 
stale  wlieii  tlie  eye-!  are  dull,  llie  ears  deaf,  llio 
limits  heavy  ami  the  meninry  deeayed.  It  lias 
lu'cii  (lie  Oeeideiital  impression,  not  derived 
from  nlistnict  nuditatinn  of  the  ,i,'reat  toe,  that 
n  mairs  Self  was  intimatf  ly  eoniieetod  with  his 
mental  and  hodily  eonsiitntion.  and  th.il  lie  had 
tin  more  power  to  se.irrej:ate  himself  from  thoiii 
than  to  step  out  of  lii-i  nkin,  or  to  eontemplato 
lii.s  jicrsonality  independently  than  to  seo  the 
h.nek  of  his  iieek,  Hut  hy  ttiriiiiij,'  a  mental 
haiKlspriti(j  and  .standinj;  on  the  head,  perhaps, 
tills  latest  doemaof  the  I'.astern  intinitudes  may 
be  (omprehcnsihlc.  If  not,  we  .shall  have  to  po 
on  ns  before,  tillable  to  avoid  the  rheumatism  or 
iKilitieal  oxeilcmeiil  by  scpataling  8elt  tsoin  the 
body  and  luiad. 

I 
....A  correspondeiit  of  the  Advertiser 
ujakes  this  excclleut  .migpestion:  "If  tin 
,  artists  aie  soeklOR  a  subject  for  a  picture  that 
would  be  historical  and  e.ssentiall.v  Ameri- 
can, let  gome  one  paint  otir  venerated  Halph 
Waldo  Emerson,  with  bis  graceful  and  atten- 
tive daughter  by  bis  side,  as  he  sat  in  the 
meeting  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
cieiy  last  Thtirsday,  with  members  grouped 
closely  about  him,  reading  his  Interesting  pa- 
per on  Thomas  Carlyle." 

'Iho  Sabbath  changes  Its  forms  from  age  to 
age,  hut  the  substantial  benefit  endures.  Wo 
no  longer  recite  the  old  creeds  of  Athanaslus 
erArius.of  Calviu  or  Hopkins.  Tbe  forms 
are  flexible,  hut  the  uses  not  less  real.  Tbn 
old  heart  remains  as  ever  with  its  old  huiiiaii 
dntles.  Tbe  old  intellect  still  lives,  to 
pierce  the  shows  to  the  core.  Truth  is  simple 
and  will  not  be  autique;  Is  ever  present,  ami 
Insists  on  being  of  this  nge  and  of  this  nu>- 
ment.  nereis  thought,  and  love  and  truth 
and  duty,  new  as  on  the  tirst  day  of  Adam 
.  and  of  angels.    [Kmerson. 

Tbe  simple  fact  that  the  pn;i.it  exists,  that 
all  over  this  country  the  i>eople  are  waiting 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  assures  that  op- 
portunity which  is  inestimable  to  young  men 
student.*?  of  theology,  for  those  largo  libcrticH. 
The  existence  of  tue  Sunday,  and  the  pulpit, 
waiting  for  a  weekly  seruiun,  give  him  the 
very  conditions,  the  poi  slo  he  wants.  Tha*^ 
must  ho  filled,  and  ho  is  nrmcd  to  fill  it.  J-et 
him  value  his  talent  as  a  door  into  Nature. 
Lei  him  see  his  performances  only  as  limita- 
lions.  Then  over  all,  let  him  value  the  sen- 
glbiljfy  that  receives,  that  loves,  that  dares, 
that  afT^.rms.    [Emerson. 
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peopla  oM  ibs  home  of  Ktueurson. 

Hwlutlrur,  ami  half  tomttted  to  turn  back, 
1M  alowly  nnd  ullenlly  nonred  tlio  honse,  wlioii, 
much  to  our  dlsmsy,  we  kiw  Mr.  Emotson  wnlk 
Ina  np  toT^liMl*  town.  What  wai  to  be  dona— 
ihould  wa  Inrn  IkicIc  or  wellt  by— or  wlial 
nhoitld  be  done?  Thli)  quMtion  was  an.iwored 
•In  tbo  btipplMt  way  pMsiblo,  for  Mr.  Kmerson' 
net  as,  and  Reelnir  disappointment  lesibly  ^rrlt. 
ten  on  all  our  faces,  and  aUo  (oelnv  the  thrc« 
entosriiph  albttmi,  nnderstood  at  a  i^lnnoe  on? 
errand,  and  ctopplnRr.  lutkod  i(  we  wero  on  oar 
way  to  bin  honso.  To  tlils  day,  I  cannot  tel) 
trhioh  ono  o(  n«  annworod  him.  I 

.'.Upon  learning  what  we  no  earne;<tlv  riestrnd 
he  turned  at  once,  lod  the  way  back  tolilibmne 
ttab'ered  wt  in  as  If  we  were  crand  Indle^iluitloai 
'of  three  little  school  fflrls,  and  wrote  his  name 
in  each  o(  our  albums.  More  than  that,  be 
jpotntcil  out  (sereral  thinag  In  the  runm  thai 
were  likely  to  Intert^st  ns,  and  then  said  that  be 
irappoaed  wo  bad  heard  ot  Miss  May  Alcott,  and 
;llh(f^iMiT  us  a  bcantllVil  panel  of  jroldcnrod  and 
wild  alters,  that  bund  bolwpen  the  twQ  front 
wlndoiri-,  ho  told  us  that  It  bad  been  pnlatod 
aiifl  irlvoii  ti>blm  by  Miss  Alcott's  ortlst  pl.otcr. 

Wo  wera  In  bis  study  iwrhaps  half  an  'lionr. 
three  of  the  happiest  ItUlo  dirlaln  llie  world, 
and  t  oftf  n  wondf^r  now  that  I  am  oldnr  and  can 
appreciate  the  y.iUte  of  time.  If  Emerson  eter 
Ireallzed  what  a  memory  ho  was  htstoivlncr  upon 
the  three  little  ijirls  whom   "  .... 


f^ 


Gourtuouily  onlurt.ilned. 


he  nn  Kuiilally  and 

FonXY-KIUHT. 


/ 

V 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  WHITMAN 
EMERSON. 


AND 


i-^JALT  WHITMAN'S  letters  and  postal  cards  to  me  are 
inn  ^°^^  ^^°  hundred  in  number,  and  range  over  nearly 
Wm  eleven  years,  from  Feb.  25,  t88l  (when  I  was  just 
across  the  river  from  him  in  Philadelphia),  down 
through  two  or  three  years  of  my  life  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
through  subsequent  years  in  Belmont  adjoining.  Several  of  them 
are  joint  letters  to  John  Burroughs,  Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Bucke, 
and  myself  —  sent  on  first  to  me,  with  request  to  "please  forward 
to  Burroughs ;  J.  B.  forward  to  Dr.  Bucke,"  They  are  off-hand 
jottings,  bits  of  conversation  on  paper,  set  down  when  the  mood 
seized  him  :  when  he  felt  lonely  in  his  long  dreary  waits,  sitting 
in  his  invalid  room,  looking  for  the  advent  of  his  friend  Death,  of 
whom  he  has  so  beautifully  written  in  his  last  published  poem : 

"  Holiest  minister  of  Heaven  —  thee,  envoy,  ruherer,  gaide  at  tail  of  all, 
Rich,  florid  loosener  of  the  strlcture-knoi  cali'd  life, 
Sweet,  peaceful  welcome  Death." 

Whitman's  letters,  while  not  of  the  old,  elaborate,  epistolary 
style,  and  perfectly  natural  and  unstudied,  are  yet  informed  with  a 
brave,  cheery  spirit,  and  irradiated  often  with  humor,  and  full  of 
nuggety  bits  that  will  well  bear  printing  in  excerpts.  This  I  am 
having  done  in  book  form. 

The  letter  of  chief  interest  is  one  drawn  out  by  a  discussion  I 
had  with  J.  T.  Trowbridge  as  to  Whitman's  alleged  indebtedness 
to  Emerson  for  the  suggestion  and  inspiration  of  his  first  quarto,  ; 
'  Leaves  of  Grass.'  In  my  forthcoming  work  on  Whitman,  now 
partially  in  type  in  Scotland,  an  elaborate  exploitation  of  this  mat- 
ter is  made.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  apart  from  Whitman's 
most  positive  and  emphatic  assertion,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof 
that  his  casual  readings  of  bits  of  Emerson  in  the  magazines  was 
all  he  knew  of  the  Concord  sage  previous  to  publishing  his  first 
quarto,  that  most  astonishing  book  yet  written  by  man. 

The  letter  in  question  is  of  prime  importance  as  settling  the 


assumption  of  the  "  Emersoniads,"  who  haughtily  affirm  that 
Emerson  had  only  a  patronizing  regard  for  the  New  York  rowdy, 
of  buffalo  strength,  and  that  he  cast  hitn  off  in  disgust  after  a 
short  acquaintance.  The  letter  states,  what  is  known  to  all  the 
intimate  friends  of  both,  that  their  friendship  continued  unbroken 
to  the  end  of  Etiierson's  life,  and  that  it  was  Ae  who  always  sought 
Whitman,  loving  his  magnetism  and  strength,  the  divinity  in  him, 
and  appreciating  it  to  the  full. 

Here  is  Whitman's  letter  :* — 

Campsn,  Feb.  jj,  '87,  Noon. 

Dear  W.  S.  K.,  —  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  I  had  read 
Emerson  before  starting  L[eave8]  of  G[rassl  or  not.  The  fact 
happens  to  be  positively  that  I  had  not.  The  oasis  and  body  and 
genesis  of  the  L.  (differing  I  suppose  from  Em.  and  many  grandest 
poets  and  artists)  was  and  is  that  I  found  and  find  everything  in 
tAe  common  cctttrete,  the  broadcast  materials,  the  flesh,  the  common 
passions,  the  tangible  and  visible  &c.,  and  in  the  average — and 
that  I  radiate,  work,  from  these  outward  —  or  rather  hardly  wish  to 
leave  here  but  to  remain  and  "  celebrate  "  it  all. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  this  may  be  or  not  be  It  is  certainly 
not  Emersonian  —  not  Shakspere,  not  Tennyson  —  indeed,  the  an- 
tipodes of  E.  and  the  others  in  essential  respects.  But  I  have  not 
suggested  or  exprest  myself  well  in  my  book  unless  I  have,  in  a 
sort,  included  them  and  their  sides  and  expressions  too  —  as  this 
orb  the  world  means  and  includes  all  climes,  all  sorts.  L.  of  G.'s 
word  is  the  body,  including  all,  including  the  intellect  and  soul ; 
E.'s  word  is  mind  (or  intellect  or  soul). 

If  1  were  to  unbosom  to  you  in  the  matter  I  should  say  that  I 
never  cared  so  very  much  for  E.'s  writings,  prose  or  poems!  But 
from  his  first  personal  visit  and  two  hours  with  me  in  Brooklyn 
in  1866  ('65?)  [Whitman  means  1855]  I  had  a  strange  attach- 
ment and  love  for  A/'/«,  and  his  contact,  talk,  company,  magnetism. 
I  welcomed  him  deepest  and  always;  yet  it  began  and  continued 
on  his  part,  entirely  —  He  always  sought  Me.  We  probably  had  a 
dozen  (possibly  twenty)  of  these  meetings,  talks,  walks  &c.  Some 
five  or  six  times  —  sometimes  New  York,  sometimes  Boston  — 
had  good  long  dinners  together.  I  was  very  happy.  I  don't  think 
I  was  at  my  best  with  him  ;  he  always  did  most  of  the  talking; 
I  am  sure  he  was  happy  too. 

That  visit  to  me  at  Sanborn's  by  E.  and  family  (see  pp.  189-90 
'Specimen  Days')  and  the  splendid  formal-informal  family  dinner 
to  me  next  day,  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  '81,  by  E.,  Mrs.  E.,  and  all.  I 
consider  not  only  a  victor-event  in  my  life,  but  it  is  an  after-expla- 
nation of  so  much,  and  offered  as  an  apology,  peace-offering,  justi- 
fication of  much  that  the  world  knows  not  of.  My  dear  friend,  I 
think  I  know  R.  W.  E.  better  than  anybody  else  knows  him,  and 
loved  him  in  proportion  —  but  quietly.     Much  was  revealed  to  me. 

Walt  Whitman, 

I  think  this  letter  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  friendships  of  great  men.  It  is  the  complement  of  Emerson's 
first  letter  to  Whitman :  — 

Concord,  Massachitsetts,  »i  July,  1855. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonderful  gift 
of  '  Leaves  of  Grass.'  I  find  it  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit 
and  wisdom  that  America  has  yet  contributed.  I  am  very  happy 
in  reading  it,  as  great  power  makes  us  happy.  It  meets  the  de- 
mand I  am  always  making  of  what  seems  the  sterile  and  stingy 
nature,  as  if  too  much  handiwork,  or  too  much  lymph  in  the  tiem- 
perament,  were  making'our  western  wits  fat  and  mean. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave  thought.  I  have  great 
joy  in  it.  I  find  incomparable  things  said  incomparably  well,  as 
they  must  be.  I  find  the  courage  of  treatment  which  so  delights 
us,  and  which  large  perception  only  can  inspire. 

I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which  yet  must 
have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere,  for  such  a  start.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  a  little,  to  see  if  this  sunbeam  were  no  illusion  j  but  the 
solid  sense  of  the  book  is  a  sober  certainty.  It  has  the  best 
merits,  namely,  of  fortifying  and  encouraging. 

L..^ ~n         '     •• _„ J_ 

I  did  not  know  until  I  last  night  saw  the  book  advertised  in  a 
newspaper  that  I  could  trust  the  name  as  real  and  available  for  a' 
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post-office.     1  wish  to  see  my  benefactor,  and  have  felt  much  like 
striking  my  tasks  and  visiting  New  York  to  pay  you  my  respects. 

K.  W.  Emurson. 

Whitman's  letter  rounds  out  the  story  which  this  letter  of  Emer- 
son to  him  thus  began.  It  settles  all  disputes.  Like  broad-based 
granite  rocks,  the  two  stand :  let  the  bitter  brine  of  malice  and 
envy  and  misrepresentation  dash  against  them  forever,  —  they 
cannot  shake  their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these  two  men, 
the  greatest  of  their  generation  in  America,  loved  each  other, 
and  that  Emerson  especially,  the  sensitive,  clerical  seer-poet, 
found  his  complement  in  the  powerful  magnetism  and  rugged 
strength  of  Whitman,  much  as  he  did  in  Thomas  Carlyle.  This 
'letter  of  Whitman's  throws  a  side  light  on  its  writer's  poems 
of  friendship.  Walt  Whitman,  who  is  so  far  the  most  sadly 
misunderstood  man  in  history,  left  not  only  his  carols  of  life 
and  death,  war  and  love,  vibrating  in  the  air,  but  he  introduced 
a  new  friendship  among  men,  and  was  himself  the  prototype  of 
it,  in  his  own  pure  and  beautiful  life,  —  a  manly  comradeship  that 
sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  and  outworks  of  suspicious  pride  in 
the  irresistible  might  of  its  love. 

"  Scented  herbage  of  my  breast, 
Leaves  from  you  I  glean,  I  write,  to  be  perused  best  afterwards, 
Toml>-leaveSi  body-leaves  growing  np  above  me,  above  death. 


O  slender  leaves!    O  blossoms  of  my  blood  I     I  permit  you  to  lell  in  your  own  way 
of  the  heart  that  is  under  you." 

It  was  this  strong  magnetic  love  and  the  superb  moral  and  spir- 
itual endowment  of  Walt  Whitman  that  attracted   Emerson. 

William  Sloane  Kennedy. 


The    Critic 
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By   Emerson's  Grave. 

We  stand  by  Emerson's  new-made  grave  without  sadness 
— indeed  a  solemn  joy  and  faith,  almost  hauteur — our  soul- 
benison  no  mere 

'  Warrior  rest,  thy  task  is  done.' 
for  one  beyond  the  warriors  of  the  world  lies  surely  sym- 
bolled  here.  A  just  man,  poised  on  himself,  all-loving,  all- 
enclosing,  and  sane  and  clear  as  the  sun.  Nor  does  it  seem 
so  much  Emerson  himself  we  are  here  to  honor — it  is  con- 
science, simplicity,  culture,  humanity's  attributes  at  their 
best,  yet  applicable  if  need  be  to  average  affairs,  and  eligible 
to  all. 

So  used  are  we  to  suppose  a  heroic  death  can  only  come 
from  out  of  battle  or  storm,  or  mighty  personal  contest,  or 
amid  dramatic  incidents  or  danger,  (have  we  not  been  taught 
so  for  ages  by  all  the  plays  and  poems  ?)  that  few  even  of 
those  who  most  sympathizingly  mourn  Emerson's  departure 
will  fully  appreciate  the  ripened  grandeur  of  that  event,  with 
its  play  of  calm  and  fitness,  like  evening  light  on  the  sea. 

How  I  shall  henceforth  dwell  on  the  blessed  hours  when, 
not  long  since,  I  saw  that  benignant  face,  the  clear  eyes, 
the  silently  smiling  mouth,  the  form  yet  upright  in  its  great 
age — to  the  very  last,  with  so  much  spring  and  cheeriness, 

Continued  on  next  page. 


For  the  Yeoman'*  Gazette. 
We  are  glad  to  announce  the  ptit)li(intioh| 
of  the  long  expected  History  of  Concord,  by  t 
Mr.  Lemuel  Shatti]ck.      We  cohgraluialet 
both  the  author  and  the  public,  on  it^  ttp«! 
pearance.     This  is  a  work  that,  from  ita  na-l 
ture  caimot  be  done  in  a  hurry.     Mr,  Shat-' 
tuck  has  devoted  lo  it  many  years.     He  has 
explored  not  only  the  ancient  records  and 
traditions  in  tliis  town,   but  also  the  manu- 
script Colony  Recordu  in  Boston,  and  the 
general  and   local  historical  works  relating 
to  the   settlement   and  early   affairs  of  the 
Colony,  for  hints  and  facts  to  illustrate  liis 
narrative.     We  understand  that  still  anoth- 
er source  of  Mr.  ShatlUck's  materials,  has 
been  a  very  larg-e  correspondence  with  gen- 
tlemen versed  in  American  antiquities,  and 
with  persons  possessing  family  papers  which 
might  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  Concord.     We  believe  he  hns  a- 
vailcd  himself  of  every  source  oT  information 
which  diliigence  could  command.     The  re- 
sult is  before  us.     He  has  produced  a  work 
of  great  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  of 
permanent  value.   He  writes  in  a  plain  styln 
free  from  all  affectation,  sticking  close  \t\  Ws 
story,  and  never  indulging  himself  in  exten-, 
ded  inferences  and  reflections. 

The  book  is,  at  the  same  lime,  the  histo- 
ry of  Bedford,  Acton,  Lincoln  and  Oiirlisle. 
We  trust  that  every  family  in  this  town,  and 
in  the  towns  once  included  within  it,  will 
procure  and  p'-tse/Te  a  copy  of  this  work. 
It  will  do  much  to  promote  an  object,, 
whose  importance  has,  of  lute,  bctMi  duly  , 
felt  in  New  Enu;land, — the  acquiiiniunce! 
in  our  whole  communiiy,  with  the  history  of! 
their  country.  E. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

...aUITOAY,  AUGUST  28,1883. 

Thb  protest  ftgalnst  the  dead  Itnirua^M  ai 
'a  collet  fetioh  ii  Dot  new  this  year.  SoiJi 
Dt  the  belt  nilad«  have  been  aliva  to  the  em) 
'for  years.  Ralph  Waldo  Emereon  gavetne' 
sum  of  thin  protest  in  a  leoture  read  io  Bit- 
ton  on  the  3J  of  Maroh.  1844.    He  said:    * 

The  RDClPUt  innKunuen,  wllli  srent  beiiutjr  Of 
itracture,  conisin  vrondeiful  re:iiain-  uf  Kvn- 
Ina,  wtiich  (IrHw,  nnd  nlwKvs  will  <lriiw,  cor. 
talii  Jiksnilmleil  mnn— Ureuk  mt-a,  nml  IComRn 
men— in  all  cunnlMet,  to  tielr  ilmlr;  mil  lijr 
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and  such  an  absence  of  decrepitude,  thai  even  the  term 
venerable  hardly  seemed  fitting.  1 

Perhaps  the  life  now  rounded  and  completed  in  its  mortal 
development,  and  which  nothing  can  change  or  harm  more, 
has  its  most  illustrious  halo,  not  in  its  splendid  intellectual 
or  esthetic  products,  but  as  forming  in  its  entirety  one  out 
of  the  few,  (alas  I  how  few  !)  perfect  and  flawless  excuses 
for  being,  of  the  entire  literary  class. 

We  can  say,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  It  is  not 
we  who  come  to  consecrate  the  dead — we  reverently  come 
to  receive,  if  so  it  may  be,  some  consecration  to  ourselves 
and  daily  work  from  him.  Wai.t  Whitman. 

Emerson's  Burial  Day. 

With  Emerson  dead,  it  almost  seems  folly  to  live.  Such  is  the 
power  of  great  men  to  rule  us  even  in  death.  Whatever  fate  be- 
falls them  seems  the  felicity  most  to  be  desired.  The  frivolous  and 
mercenary  times,  the  shallow  noise  of  politics,  and  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  great  world — how  vain  and  empty  it  all  seems  compared 
with  the  bright  and  star-like  genius  and  the  serene  and  reassur- 
ing presence  of  him  who  is  buried  in  Concord  this  day.  What 
a  blank  there  in  New  England  !  Emerson  furnished  something 
like  the  ozone  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  the  breain 
of  the  serene  and  cloudless  mountain  tops  ;  and  though  that  is 
there  still  and  will  remain,  yet  when  the  source  of  it  is  gone, 
one  cannot  but  feel  as  if  the  very  land  and  climate  were  impov- 
erished.     It  was  undoutedly  Emerson's  time  to  die:  the  gods 

were  impatient  of  his  long  tarrying  among  us  ;  his  mind,  like 
some  rare  essence  that  would  no  longer  brook  restraint,  had 
cracked  the  phini  in  which  it  was  held,  and  had  begun  to  escape. 
And  now  his  work  is  done.  The  spell  called  living  is  broken. 
And  does  the  real  living  now  begin  ?  Wc  know  not  and  can 
never  know.  We  only  know  that  the  form  of  him  who  was  so 
little  of  earth  is  placed  away  beyond  our  ken  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  mother  on  this  April  day.  The  door  that  opens  and  shuts 
but  once  to  mortal  man  closes  behind  hira  and  we  shall  see  him 
no  more.  Wh.at  lies  beyond  that  door  is  not  given  to  human  eyes 
to  behold,  or  human  intelligence  to  surmise. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  lived  upon  the  earth  at  the  same 
time  with  such  a  m.an  as  Emerson  —to  have  seen  the  perfect  flow- 
ering of  the  New  England  race  and  culture,  after  a  century  or 
more  of  preparation.  As  one  of  his  younger  contemporaries  my 
life  has  been  most  fortunate,  and  I  owe  him  a  debt  that  no  words 
of  mine  can  adequately  measure.  His  like  or  his  peer  we  shall 
not  see  again.  He  seems  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  and  to 
crown  and  complete  the  series  in  that  direction.  He  carried  the 
typical  New  England  traits  and  qualities — its  shrewdness,  its 
common-sense,  its  thrift,  its  curiosity,  its  penetration,  its  con- 
science, its  implacable  good-nature — into  heights  where  they  were 
never  carried  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  carried  again. 
He  scaled  the  empyrean  in  the  guise  of  a  quick  and  canny  New 
England  farmer.  Not  a  flowing,  opulent,  luxurious  soul ;  but 
a  pure,  penetrating,  far-reaching  one,  the  quality  of  his  genius 
seolian,  or  like  the  sound  of  a  horn  amid  the  hills,  smgic,  far-heard, 
bewitching,  and  burdened  with  beauty  and  mystery.  What  a 
call  and  what  an  incitement  was  in  him  to  all  noble  thinking  and 
noble  living.  Amid  the  decay  of  the  old  faiths,  or  rising  out  of  | 
them  like  Phoenix  from  the  ashes,  he  showed  and  was  a  higher 
and  purer  faith,  than  our  Puritan  fathers  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

What  sweet,  nutty,  meaty,  compact  books  he  has  bequeathed 
us :  germinal,  brain  repairing,  full  of  phosphorus  :  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  thought  without  any  of  the  husks  .and  shells. 
How  his  poetry,  how  his  prose  is  winnowed  ! 

'I  hung  my  verses  in  the  wind, 
Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  find. 
All  were  winnowed  through  and  through. 
Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true.' 

Heabridges  and  concentrates  like  the  alchemy  of  nature.     No- 
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HAWTHORNt'S  HOMES. 

X.  H  fc  triX        Vl'W 


1 


Tho'Oid  Manse,  th©  Wftyside  and 
Sleepy  Hollow  as  Tbey  are  Now— 
Hawthorne's  Haunts  at  Concord  and 
Hi*  Grav&— His  Work-Boom  in  the 
Tower. 


la  the  lately- published  volame  on  •'  Worthy 
\TomcD  of  the  Fust  Centary.'  prepared  at 
the  rtiiaest  of  the  Women's  Department  of 
the  C'enteanial  CommissioD,  by  far  the  largest 
sr\ce  is  devoted  to  Mrj.  Samuel  Ripley  of 
Concord.  Mas^achusett;,  who  was  for  m»ny 
years  mistress  of  the  "  Old  Man?e.''  Of  the 
strancers,  or  mere  chance  ac»iaaintaace?,  who 
verc  ilra^m  by  their  interest  In  tha*.  storied 
house  to  v;«it  .t  during  the  tixe  cf  her  rc3i- 
dencc  there,  not  a  few,  a^fbey  read  this  p'.cis- 
ant  ir.emorial  of  a  charruiag  woman,  wili 
recall  ter  gracious  and  nolle  pre-sencc,  and 
the  cordiality  wiih  which  she  received  p^-Ts^n; 
tvhc,  with  a  rorard  for  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion,  asked  permission  to  like  a  look  at 
the  place. 

7nr.   OLD  MANS£> 

!  The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  those 
'-who  had  come  u::.'.er  the  spell  of  the  ^rrtit 
loaianccx;  yi\  j  urr.ejin^  through  the  his- 
toric town,  tarried  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
f-<*iEg  ihc  "  C'id  i<Iin;e,'  scarcely  expecliag 
n:orethan  to  i>^k!at  the  ex'.erior,  b^^l  dcaiiy. 
after  gazing  wislialij  down  tne  lonpash  lined 
avenue,  aaile  K^ld  tc  approach  the  wide-open 
/ront  J^v^r.  and  stand ibc  on  the  sunken  flag- 
stone at  the  threshold, at  las:  lifted  the  curious 
iron  knocker  and  cave  a  timorous  rap.  The 
lesult  of  this  venturing  wa«  a  kinl  greeting 
and  icviiation  f::i:i  '.he  mistr-^ss,  the  v^-ry 
lady  whose  narae  appears  ab.^ve,  daughter-in- 
law  of  the  veccrable  D:.  Ezra  F.lpley.  aai  de- 
scetd^tt  cf  G  vcrn:r  Tvr-iif.irJ,  wLij  wis  the 
first  to  h-old  that  et!:-ee  'n  the  riymrj^h  col.> 
ny.  .'*'he  wis  then  a  little  more  th^a  5:x:y 
jesTs  cli,  a  very  t.ia.!5:'.ne  anl  remirkible 
Jockirg  perse::, :dl'."x:th  hair  as  white  issnow. 
lut  t)ts  full  of  the  ire  an-.l  leelicg  of  youUi, 
dark.  lir;feht,ca."£s',  iini  eyes. which  give  the 
6*.raE«r  >  welcome  in  tlie  irs:  glancr :  asd 
tcr  manner  wis  tJtt.  bapiitst  coobiaaf.on  -ef 
grace. swtci£css  ari  sirupl.c.ty. wholly  unc.^n» 
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--Cilie  L..".«:iiu:-i'.  f  .rmaliiy,  bit  cLira?tc:::ed 
by  dijiLiiy.  whi^h  .^:  :n--;  w..^  a.L.:.!:  /,;  -a, and 
Lomsg?  Sl,e  took  i .  >  into  the  cosey  liitle 
di;;;-pircHcJ,i,  .-j,!  at  ihe  lef:, which hal  ca:c 
btca  old  P^\:tcr  IV.plej  s  sleeping  apirt:-.:-:nt, 
but  when  Haw'.iiorne  breugh:  hii  bride  ihtre 
hai,!  bf:n  u&ed  a.?  a  pari'T.  so  often  mentioned 
in  his  ••  Note-Book"  ss  the  dear.  de/L-nt- 
ful  place,  frt.henci  an  I  bric'-.'.eaed  by 
Jowcr?  anl  lodC:-  ai\d  pictures,  where  k?  irst 
fcl*.  the  meacir^of  whit  it  was  to  be  a*,  home, 
wh.:<.  f  :•  re.azy  royit]  :•.-:-?♦..?  w;  r:  e::tert.\zt  I 
ar  J  so  'cxui^j  raj-Lly  b.ppy  day,  ani  tvoning? 
were  passti  j  a.r;.>o-c  wai.h  :::uf:  b^  hau-tci, 
;-'  ih.'-.i  £Tc:  fo~:  b.:k,  Vy  s:::h  brljlit 
pre^<^:cti  is  ^Tbo.eaMS  aid  Dr,  Chkzz\zz 
ej:d  Miicaret  l-\il  t-.  Then  sbe  shjarei  me 
f^'^i:^-^  ^Ae  plchjre-lfoed  and  piadied 
bAll  inTOvhc  *nc/osur«  wii.ch  "fr.vs  ha  ~^-. 
d  n  ari  b^!  Ofchtc\  -^.tzK  c-t  ""the 
Old     WUiOw,      the      pei:      tre.?j      j-  \      .v^ 

gnarled  apple  trees  so  familiar  in 
Hawthorne's  description  :  Rtil  down  the  path 
■which  was  worn  into  the  green  sward  from 
the  door  we  went  io  the  river  which  runs  at 
the  foot— if  a  stream  can  be  said  to  ran  which 
is  80  sluggiih  that  Uawlhorne  said  he  could 
not  tell  which  way  the  current  set.  And  then^ 
before  we  returned  to  the  house,  we  stepped 
over  the  low  wall  into  the  field  where  the 
monument  was,  and  she  explained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Amtricans  and  th:;  Entish  at  the 
CoEcord  fight. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day.  Taat  November 
afternoon  was  one  of  unusual  laiidocsi,  and 
it  shed  a  genial  aspect  over  the  an 'iiiie  sad- 
colored  house.  Everything  favored  me:  and 
the  pr&cious  woman  who  made  me  feei  free 
to  be  there  seemed  in  some  sense  to  belong 
^TTith  the  permaaence.  theold-iime  d'gnity  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  n-.snsioa.  Smce  then 
some  "fpirit  in  my  feet"  has  taken  li.e 
again  aad  again  to  the  ncighborhoc/d  of  tae 
Manse,  made  dsuV.y  interesting  since  the  pub- 
licaUon  of  the  "  Xo'^-bock,"  and  so  much 
ruatter  relative  to  m5.::y  of  the  remarkable 
persons  who  have  l-eca  associated  wiih  iL 

The  house,  built  in  ITCO,  seems  -f  late  years 
Io  have  tiken  a  new  lease  of  life  ;  time,  at 
least,  has  not  a£;ed  it;  perhaps  because  it  had 
reached  lorg  ago  the  tiaal  expression  of  aa- 
tiquity  beyond  which  there  couli  be  no 
change  but  that  of  -Jecay  :  or  it  miy  be  that 
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in  its  gT«tn  cwnitur*  *be  sncien*.  rninaioa 

^rora,  cld-fishionei  ho'ne,  who>e  venerib'.e 
wslis  iai  C'JLTioui  wini-'WS  :iai  timbrel  r>X)! 
teu  'u)  trery  piic^r  Ihit  it  beloiiiS  to  &i  i^ 
coce  by. 

If  llawihoree's  srirl;  siiooli  tase  a  fancy 
to  hover  ab.:::*.  lie  ij^ot.  be  wca'i  ini 
r?  irEcvat::ns ::  conplain  of  •::  to  lasoy  Lii 
cotfcrvi'iTc  a:*.:oz?.    There  !•  a  ceT  riit:: 

s'Tiau:  a;  tii  tzL  of  'J:.;  Icvcly  aveaie  Icaie 
lie  ieii.  -jn.'.er  tie  ^go.liiy  wall  of  wilcl: 
the  Rr-.tiibs-r.Jiers  lie:   aai  scr.->;i  i:,  fi:in? 
the  bridge,  s'.scis  the  bron:e  '•mlni'e  can,' 
in  heroic  prop:r*.:.-'a«,  instinct  wlta  life,  hi? 
sl::uli!f:i     Scjoarci,    his    arc:    nerrci    f:r 
the  f  :ht.  hii  :.  ce  :vf:la'.e,  his  wh :•'.£•   f::.~: 
ali?e  fcr  act::z     But  iheu  do  notfete  icy 
Ihicc  frcu:  the  i\:kzg\..j  j^icladeJ,  ^i.t\  asp<ev; 
cf    the   p.acc.      T-e    crcaard'Cir.lea   1.-.  vi 
aln3':«t  is  it  did  whe:i,€fve-ani»thir.y  ye-^i 
az.\  the  ihy  yc-ic  ::iNic^:oz;  :;sei  ;:  i'j-.-l 
down  the  eri-jv  wa/k  to  the  water  r.ie  for 
the  jcATltft-cardoAl  ffovt^rs^  the  i>lu«  pickerel 
vre«d,-tt»e  c/cmatis«idcipon<l.ldi€i  with  wa  :h 
Ihc '5'a,-^;?  Is  the  rv:'.  :  ani  hi:  little  r.-.ly 
wer^  te  S-^Utd;  -for.  as  hegeitly  ia*.::::i:c^ 
whra    speak  Id  g   of    the"   change   from   his 
bachelor    rooms,     "there     Is     a     happier 
disposal  of  things  now.'^    The  willow  which 
tossed  its  long  branches  athwart  the  roof  of  the 
study— the  very  room  from  which  Mr.  Koier- 
flon  saw  the  fight— was  broken  off  at  the  slump 
long  ago,  but  apple  trees,  old  and  gnarled  even 
in  Hawlhorne'd  day,  are  there  yet,  venerated 
survivors  of  generations  of  men  who  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  planted.    Little 
boats  lie  at  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
■where  he  used  to  secure  the  "  PondLil^" 
which  he  bought  of  Tuoreau— a  snug,  pretty 
craft,    In    which  the     poet-naturalist    had 
voyajic'i    on   the    silent   Mur-ketaquid   and 
Afisabc^   until     he    knew     all     the    wind- 
iDg3    of    the      ?b<ire3     and    every    secret 
thicket  along    their    curves,    and    all    the 
crtatures  that  swim  lu  the  waters.    Tae  long 
stretches  of  meadow  maintain  their  verdant 
monotony— the  "broad  and  peaceful  mead- 
ows" which  he  found  among  the  most  repose- 
ful, "  the  most  satisfying  objects  in  natural 
scenery."    On  that  summer  afternoon  how 
suggestive  they  were  of  hhn,  he  u«d  to  stroll 
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over  them  so  often!  and  on  one  of  his  last 
rambles  there,  before  he  went  to  Kurope, 
Fields  tells  how  they  two  "lay  in  the  grass  in 
the  eunshmc,  while  Iliwthorne  talked  of  him- 
self and  his  life  there." 

TllL   MAV?rDE. 

iJul  is  not  all  the  region  rich  Is  associations 
of  Hawthorne.'  From  the  "  i.Hd  Manse"  to 
which  he  took  his  bndc  we  went  to  "  The 
^^'aysidc,"  from  which,  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  later,  on  a  May  morning,  with 
a  wreath  of  applc-blcsioms  lying  on  his  coffin, 
he  was  borne  to  the  church  where  memorial 
Etrvices  y[erc  held  over  his  dead  form,  and 
the  townspeople  crowded  in  eager  curiosity  to 
look  at  him  who  when  living  had  kept  himself 
so  shyly  aloof  from  them.  Ills  purchase  of 
"The  Wayside,"  about  ivy:,  he  spoke  of  as 
"buying  an  estate."  There  he  wrote  the 
sketches  called  "Oar  O.d  Ildme, " 
and  began  "The  Dolliver  Romance."  It, 
was  h\c  last  home,  whence  he  started  on  the 
White  Mountain  trip  with  President  Pierce, 
from  which  he  never  returned  alive.  It 
is  a  t\ile  or  more  from  the  Manse, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  below  Emerson's 
house  and  near  by  Alcott'a,  and  is 
&(»  close  upon  the  highway  that  the 
name— which  he  himself  gave  it— ia  most  ap- 
propriate ;  a  yellowish-brown  house,  with  a 
square  tower  built  under  his  direction.  The 
place  once  belonged  to  the  Alcott  property, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  set  out  by  the 
father  of  the  author  of  "  Little  Women"— as 
the  venerable  author  seems  to  prefer  to  be 
known,  rather  than  by  his  own  books.  In 
front  it  Is  screened  by  a  thick  growth  of 
larches  and  spruce  ;  at  the  back  the  ground 
rises  in  a  high  ridge,  thickly  wooded,  and 
^ong  this  Hawthorne  had  a  foot*path  where 
he  could  walk  back  and  forth  completely  con- 
cealed. 

J'or  absolute  seclusion  when  writing  he  had 
the  t'^wcr  built,  in  which  is  a  little  room 
lot  king  into  the  tiee-top^— scirccly  twelve 
feet  square,  and  reached  by  a  steep,  narrosf 
staircase.  More  out  of  lln-  world  he  scarcely 
could  have  been;  and  the  place  is  plain  and 

simple  even  to  austerity.    One  window  looks 
into  the  thick  wood  which  separates  the  little 
domain  from  that  of  Mr.  Bull,  the  grape 
cullurist;  the  opposite  one  looks  toward  the 
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and  put  up  by  Julian  Ilawlhornc:  "Olym- 
pus,"  "Hiirvard,"  and  «'J.  ITawthnrne." 
The  fildea  of  tho  sloping  ceiling  have  been 
decorated  with  Ladscapea  done  by  Arthur 
Oray  on  the  plastenng;  and  tho  chUDoey- 
piece  Is  bordered  with  ivy  nndmorninq  clones 
enclosing  the  ';vord3:  "In  memory  nf  \h- 
Ihanicl  Hawthorne.  Bom  July  J,  1^'U.d'cd 
May  19,  1?GI/' 

The  house,  which  is  old  and  has  low-ceiled 
rooms  with  beams  crossing  overhead,  had 
some  tradition,  which  Thorcau  knew  about. 
ll  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  boarding-school, 
and  is  .coing  to  deciiy. 

SLEETY    nOT.LOW. 

One  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  Ilawlhornc 
during  his  long  residence  at  Concord  was  tho 
'ovely  htlle  basin,  set  in  a  rim  of  wood,  kaown 
as  Sleepy  Hollow— a  bright  and  cheerful 
cemetery,  where  he  and  many  whom  he  cared 
for  in  life  are  buried,  I  was  there  on  one  of 
the  divinest  September  days  that  was  ever 
made,  and  I  went  to  it  across  some  sunny 
fields— happy-looking  fields  they^were  oh  that 
superb  afternoon — through  the  long,  dry  grass 
flecked  with  golden-rod  and  blue  with  dwarf 
asters,  and  colored  of  a  warm  marroon  in 
great  patches  where  a  feathery,  red- 
topped  wild  grass  was  in  bloom;  and 
so  by  this  short  cut  struck  the  broad 
woodland  road  leading  down  to  the  hollow. 
The  way  was  skirted  with  pines,  indescri- 
bably soft  and  delicate  and  cool-looking,  and 
all  along  grew  the  same  flowers  and  low, wild 
roses  full  of  scarlet  hips,  a  bunch  of  which  I 
broke  off  for  Uawthorne's  sake.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  place  appeared  at  once  as, 
making  a  turn,  Sleepy  Hollow  was  before  me 
—a  deep  green  basin,  as  if  a  pond  had  settled 
away  and  left  it  cpcD,  dry  and  sunny:  around 
the  edge  winds  an  avenue  bordered  by  beauti- 
ful  wild  things,  W'Ddblne,  raspberry,  golden - 
rod,  flower  and  vine  and  shrub;  and  it  is 
guarded  by  a  rail,  hand-high,  on  the  edge.  Oa 
the  outer  side  the  ground  rises  in  natural  in- 
e(iualitiep,  and  here  and  there  among  the 
knolls,  approached  by  winding  footpaths  over 
Ihe  moes  and  the  resinous  roots  of  the  pines, 
which  almost  answer  for  steps  are  the  lots 
where  the  dead  are  buried. 

Il  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  3Ia:garet  Ful- 
ler: and  here  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Haw. 
thornc  wc-e  wont  to  walk,  discoursing  upon 


the  ancients,  and  upon  lofty  themea  of  philoso- 
phy and  poesy:  so  that  Sleepy  Hollow,  beside 
its  sacredncss  as  a  burial-place,  has  a  sort  of 
claesic  character  and  belongs  to  literature,  as 
do  Ambleside  and  Sunnyside,  Abbottsford 
and  the  Lake  region. 

IlAWTnOlt^E'S  GRAVE. 

Hawthorne's  last  resting-place  is  in  the  part 
of  the  grounds  he  liked  best— in  an  opening 
among  the  tall  pines  where  there  is  a  triangular 
space,  with  a  three-faced  post  of  hewn  stone  at 
each  corner,  and  a  low  hedge  around  it.  Bick 
of  il  the  ground  descends  abruptly— a  wooded 
hilltjide  reaching  to  a  fair  meadow,  dented  by 
a  little  pool,  beyond  which  forest  shuts  out 
the  world.  His  grave,  marked  by  a  low, 
curved  slab  of  white  marble,  on  which  is  the 
one  word  "Hawthorne,"  is  alone.  Ills  w'fe 
died  in  England,  where  her  body  etlll  remains. 

A.  B.  H. 


OUR  GREAT  NOVELISL 

A    Protest    from    iho    Son    of 
Ilawtlionie. 
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Tho  Oncnoe    of    Mr.    Ctcorgre 
Parsons  Latlirop. 
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M.'iv  I  be  allowed,  ATritrs  Jtilinu  H.iwlhorne 
friiiii  fomlfjii  to  (ho  editor  of  tlio  Now  York 
Tribi'iie,  lliroiiRh  llie  mcdtnni  of  jonr 
columns,  to  OidcJiargc  a  'lii'y  niado  inctimbcnl 
iiixiti  mo  \iv  llio  recent  piib!ic;ilion  of  a  work 
ontUlcil  "A  SUidr  of  flawlliorne,"  by  (Jcor^c 
rnrtoiiB  I.nlliroj)?  U  i-!  n  diity  which  I  would 
pladly  evndr,  as  being  both  n  jirunful  and  nn 
ungntrions  one;  but  1  epenk  n'.  the  chosen 
moiithi>icre  ot  aU  the  surviving  nicnibcrs  of 
the  Into  Nalhanlcl  Hnwlhomc's  ffitnilv  who 
yet  beiir  his  name;  nnd  fiirthermoro  I  t^jienk  In 
bchftlfof  lliono  ,vhnm  death  has  deprived  of 
llie  power  lo  (lefrnd  themse^cf. 

Il  U  not  unknown  Shot  tho  late  Mr.  5faw. 
(hornr  hafl  a  gtmng  nvcrsion  to  being  mafic 
the  subject  of  any  v.ork  of  »  biopraphlcnl  na- 
ture—lo  having  the  dclriiU  of  his  private  life 
rpvcnied  and  their  j-ignilicnnrc  eommenlcd  on, 
or  made,  the  bnjis  for  theories  of  his  cliamr. 
ier.    This  avernion  ho  rcsieatitlly  thchtred  lo 
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rcoil  «iiion   hkIi  <lnlft  onlv  as  thoso  volume*  nuTiU   of    Irving    and    IIjun  ilKiriii-,   :m'l    lljc  Jj   ©•-«-*  ^  o  d"g  o-s 

niKlUr.Xl.rr  |.n»,li.sJir.l  wriiinKS  roi.tnlncd.  oIIilt  conirastine   lluwti.or..o  m  ill.   tli«  tMr.y  5  ^lo'^lHrB     "g 

.'       .       ,  .    ,  .      .  Amcrlcnii    iii>vcli-ls),   lnul   ruin  Inct-d  mo  that  f«  ^  P  -  S  =  >  f-  -i  «  i. 

Nol  long  :illrr  llio   Isnip  of  ll.o  notoboolsR,  9„cli  nni^l  bn    lus  iMiriio.-c,  Unit  niv  Hater  nixl  ^  isj*:  E-SEPfS  -^ 

]Mis.  Ilnwlliornr  ilird  t-oinewliat  »U(ltlcnly,  iind  tnysclf    fe  t    calied    (iimii    to    ofler   n  renton-  o  **  a  .^'S  "S  o  *■  £^0  -  c 


ft  larLfc  nnn.ber  of  pnpen.  anion;:  Ihom  manv  jlrf'^o.     My   bl.lerU1.11  M.Hr.  i.od  to  hnn  a  oge=^Z'r;£2  =  ^=„ 

,  ..           .                ,     -.          .                 .    ,  .       ■  )<  Iter  iirmnj:   ii|  011   Mr.    I,;\lhriiji   Ins  Droiiiiso  "   «>£=-'-r     -•     w  ■"  o 

letters  of    n  j.rc.nlinrly  i>rivato   otitl  deliwitc  n.s  to  tlic  IoUcih  niul   papers  ninl  my  futlier's  ^  Zc~u-^n-::^  °  "^ '£ 

lint  lire,  worn  lefl  unprotertcd.    I'hcso  papers  nviMsioii    to    a     blogrnpliy     an    exi)n!.'-'je«l    to  -  ""  **  ^  =  "  *' i  I  o  "  e^ 

anil   'eltors   Mrs.    Ilawlliorno    liml,    liowevir.  Ins    fainilv.        'litis    letter    was     rcplieil    10  ^      ^~Z'^'^      >.>  -   a  i< 

i>roviou5ly  jjlvcn  (o  her  Bon,  nceoiiipnuying  the  by    >lr.    I^ithrop,     ndmiitin^'     our     nosilion  £   »^-~f'r;"^^     "^  Z  e 

Icgacr  wild                                                    as  lo  Uic  IfttiTs  «ni!  papers  uiiovo  referred  to.  *<  ■?  7  -  5  ' -="  >,e  "  M  is 

All  li:«rne»t  Injunetlon 

nctcr  lo  lot  Uicm  pass  from  his  hnndi.  or  be 
oi.cn  t<  foreign  perusal.  Homo  nmnlf.s  be- 
fore her  Ucalh.  her  .on  was  rnlR-d  t"  A.ner.cn 


There  NVMS  .iIho  a    Icltrr    Irom   .Mr.    Ijtlliiop'n  §   ^J:  «  5  o  " '^■"  °.c 

An  li3«rne»t   Injuiu-tlon  uiiliiisliers,    p.ilniln;^    out    their    liiabllily.   as  ^~.   ^-sfin^.ti^Ti 

i„»  ii.om  inn«fromhishan<!i.  or  be  business  men,  to  eancel  a    book   (he   greaier  •  s ^ jo'.=  r^  6  i .=  is  «  c 

part  of  whi-;h  wa<  already  in  t^ic;  ami  lo  this  "'^rc-So^o-s-' 

mid  to  Mr.  I  alhnip's  lelicr  1  replied,  HliJI  nrc-  «  u  ji  ii'^  -  •=  -  S  ^■-  I  = 

hplf^t  lo    e^-Jev   w  t^^^  her  In   Kt.rone.    Mr-  the    nutter       iMo^srs.    Ospoo.l      .M.b.e.,...  utly  "g  «>  V"  S  >  =  r  Si  S  "  i 

rnm.t-,   ce«   itrAenU'  1  hi^^^^^^             l>vr  when  ^vrote  me  the  n.fnrm.Hlion   fh;,l    Mr.    l.ailuop  §  g  ='  5  §  g-  ^  j  "Z  ^  * 

hoT.a  i  r^wertcd  to  lo  80  an.  before  a  reunion  '"W  m»vv  no  rna«o„  for  mak.UK  any   modill.a-  '^  r  ^  £  ;  !   .  ^  *  '--  i  £  D 

rouK  ni'w^c  rioV^ible  s^^^^  -li-'J-     Mr.    (J.   I'.  "»""   "  I"*-  "  "k,  and  bv  tho   ^,^,.„.  mail   !  ro-  ^  =  "^  "=  ^  =  ^  "?  =  ^  ^ 

l5i  hnS    who  'ha.   al read V  been  .MlmiKed  to  a  <eive,l  an  rar  y  ct)py  of  the  work   itself,   a  j.e-  -?  E tt o  2  =  T  2^  :,2       ^ 

Kd?v' fooling   win.   ««i^  f^n-'ly.    "-»  ,7"-  X."'t:o','nct  '^""^""^^''    ""-'   I'""   ^■"^"  «"'  ^  I  i  55  t' i  =  5  .=  = 

^;;;^r2i;;is  ;;;'Ar!SK,:^irrbei;;:c\^^  ,,-..  .;^^5fthopubii..asmay,.^  3  _^.  .  ^„ 

bisdri;/s^';;^dthy^:;;!'y^.,!;«\^n  H.;r^Sm3ef;:'i.qro.^ir';i^rS!.5i:e 

UMrnddK  on  the  oilier  ..bio  of  the  Atlantic.  «>"'  ''""  »^»-'«-n  ^'"n-,  ao.l  eannol  be  reciKcd. 
Mr.    Lathrop  os<»nmcd  dirctlon,  and  most  of  The  *VI<e,st  t'oui-«e 

tho  pergonal  cfleels,   inclu.ling   tho   hg.aey  of  for  the  dl^'ilTiTted  of  tin- lat^' Mr.  Ilawllmrpe^  S  5  S  ^  =  ?  ^  ?"  *'2  "?±* 

papers  and  letters,  r.an)0  Into  hH  possession.  fmnily  would  be  sl'encc.     In  or-l.-r  to  exi.Hiii  5~^"'-^^-~a'='?  ~~s 

This  oecnrred  upward  of  Ihrco    years  ago.  ,v!,y  we  Ih  light  otherwise,  it    will   Oo  nr.es  ~  fi  3-  5  ^^  ;  c;  f-'.S  c-  g 

Sinee  Ibnt  tiino  t,  ineoiijnnclion  with    my  s-.j-  sary  f..r  me  lo   add    to    llii*    alr.-a.lv    l,.|,:.thv  =3  ^-^  S'^.E^i  ?I  S"  "  »'" 

ter,  liJive  used  every  means  at  our  (K.-poeal   to  comminii.aiion  a  few  criiieal   rem-irkmin    ii,..'  -  '  "  S..- - -5-7;      ^  f'-' J^ 

l.revailupon  Mr.    I.nthroi)    to    surren.ler    the  N.-k  in   .m.sth.n.     At    the  oms,.t    the  VxriiPr  =  2 -' i<^  S '^  ^  =  o  «^  5  S 

papers  of  which  ho  had  thus   nccl.lt.'Utnlly  pot  psrric  by  anli.-ipaiiou  the  obi,,  li,..,,  „f   ih,,c,.  ^ -5  «  o  " -^  "  S'-f  ^' "^  5 

control.     Mr.  I^thropatllrst  malntatne.l  thnt  who  kn.iM- .,i  Mr.    Hawibornu's   -ucr  ion  l„  a  -  ^'-^  fi!  ^  3  a      =-5§=-^ 

lie  liB.I  an  e.Mial  elaim   lo   them   with   mys.df;  bi..Kr;iph\ ,  bj   dc.  lario.'  Uial   riigi),),,k    m   i„>t  S '-f- =  5  o  -      c^S'-'S" 

but  '.ubse.n.ently  ho    airrecJ    I.,    return   ihem  a  bi..^;r.',,,l,y,  bnt,  :.>.    ii.o    ntic    pr..- aims  it   a  -  =  o '^^  f  "  a" -."T  3  -  ^ 

after  ha\luK  had  an  opp..rliinity  to  make  him-  Biudy.     Thi.  .li,iin.:l|..n  beUveen  aViiHiv  „f' «  S  :7-5-^  =  •-_i  -c  "- 

8elf  familiar  with  their  contents.    To  thi»i-on-  man  an.l  a  bioCTaphv  of  bim  is  i.nrlians  ifr^-ii.r  "  =  o  gJ,'~-S  a  =■"  £  "^ 

dili.in  I  wa.«obliKe.l  to  Bcce.lc.  although   feel-  than  the  difreien.e."    In  Ibc   i.r,  s.    i   m    n,",!  ,  c  «•?  =T  "c^  -  =  s^  *  -  ^ 

Ing  it  to  bo  soniewhet  out  of  aeeor.lune.o    with  ni  least,  the  'liinr.'iire  is  \er\  s.i.i  i    n  .V„    ,  V  .i  S"  '  i  ^      ~^.2'=ii,  ^T 

my  late  mother's  de-Ire.     Months    p;isBcd   by;  ly     nn.vri,iri:l     ■■        ..^^r^-""'"!-  <Jiit>^.iid-  -^  -^-^  ^  -  j,  ^ -^ -^^2  2 

And  at 


my  late  mother's  ile-lre.     Months    p.isscd   by;  ly     nn.vrmfiil     as      .Mr       Muu'b,  Vi  ,.',      iVfn        i  -  =  ^  C  S 

ami  at    length    Mr.    l,jitbroii    was    n^Tiin    ad-  wUs.ev.iv   kocwh    .h  tr^i|    ,,f    i,    ;      r.;,„    1 '^        «  =  ^ ---  -  ^  u  y  -  «  c^ 
.Ircftse.lon  ihcsubjecl.     ills  reply  was  to    the  •  <  i    n    is    liein   r.--       *;  -  ==l  H  ^E!!;^     :5_g  2? 

e.Teet  th-    the  paiKrs  had  not  as    ye(    reeelved  or.le.l,    ami,    in    its    hiih.'rto   more    otisctire         ~  i'j^  ,s  I!  o  S'^      x.a  ,  5" 

!i  fall  examination,  but    that    when    this    ha.l  pai ti,  stn.li.uisly  .Iwelt  up..n.    'litis   by  itself        Ur  :-^  tj'~  j~  =-0.^  S  ■->  a 

been  done  they  Bhoul. I  bo  sent  on.     .Some  I)  mo  woiiM  bo  of  amall  eonso  ineneo,  but  Mr.  La-         «">:Srioo^-    ^fe  p'^-2 

aiU'rwanl  I  received  notico  through    his   pub-  throp  has   not  st..ppe.l  here,     lie  has  imbibed        ^""  "  =3  — ■='.-,  S  ^ '^ '-o 

lUhers    of  his    Intention    lo  piibli.sh    a    book  ll..' ))ri\  ate  letters  an.l  memonimla;  an.l  while         :"£•"    •SS-'S     ii --S - 

upon  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  e.mpled  w  ith   the  as  a  ride  atisiainin.ir  fiinu  r  'iiro.lncinp  lli.iin  in        a"^  =  =  e  t;  ^  "  f''!z»di~.  = 

Inquiry  whelluT  I  had  any  ohieeli.m  to  sueh  a  their  own   won.-',  be   has  taken   the  safer  but         ?  c;  5  S  c  S.5.2?^  fc  E  ij  5  u 

proieedinp.     Cpon  Investii^C'Jtloii  I    was  j;lvcn  c\cn  in. ire  ob.e;-i!.. liable   eonrM- ol  juiraphras- 

to  vn.lcrsland  that  tho  projcelcd  work  was   to  insf    what    he  coiisi.lers    l)   be   Iheir  epirit  in 

:io  wonls  oi  bis    own    an.l   workiiiR  il  up  in  tho 

SiniiiDy  a  lAicrnry  Oitlrl.stn  niirrnti\e,  ami  in  Ibis  m.iiiner  arrivim;  at  con- 

ef  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's   works  and  penlns,  c  nsions  respeeim^'   Mr.   nawllioriie's  spirit- 

aiel  should  coniain  noihiii;:  of  a   biopraphieal  ual  M.ivMtiel.M  wlmli  the  reader,  deprlve-1  of 

or   per  oiKil   nuiiire.     Alter  eon.Millallon  with  '^''   ''•"•''   "li.'reDy    to    f..rin     udcmenl  of  his 

my   .'i-^ter  and    with    Ml-s  V.  M.   Hawthorne,  "^''"-  "'"'■>*   '"*-•''»  ncep",  as -Mr.  J.atlirop  pro- 
the  turviviii:;  sister  of  my  faUiei,  I    inlimaled         ^elllK  them. 

otir  eoiiteiil  to  the  publication  of  bueh  a  book;  .'^'V'  ''^''■"  '   "'"-'  *'""  ''I'cnii.m    to  an  n-^peet 

exprosf.lr  stipniating.  h..wever,tha:  the  letters  "'    ^''■-  '"."'""op's  ^eb■■me  whi'di   .•..n^Merably 

ana  impers  shoul.l  be   n  store<l  to   our   i>,.s*e<*-  impairs    Dih    its     eritiejil    and     bi..Kraphi.-.il 

bUin   without   further  delay.    'Ihis  was  aiiain  ^Jbie.     He  st.irts  with    the    inoposiiion  that 

promised;  but  again   the  performaneo  of  the  il'.u.:«h..  h.ive  nev.T  seen  a  ;ri\ en  person  or 

p»omiso  was  delayed;  an.l  when  at  leoirth  tlic  ^"""n  bun   intunai.ly  may  lo  m  a  belter  pu- 

papcrs  In  question  bcpan  to  be  «iven  up.  it  nv  ^""'"  '"  -"''^'''  "''  '"'"  "■"'^'  ""''  'l>8|ia-:sinnate- 
ptared  that   Mr.    I.atlirop    ha<J  eoii>.i.UTed   it         "  (lian   tho^e  who   iia\.  so   s.en   and   known 

ii'FUqKne  to  retain  eopies  of-ftll  sm-Sipassafecs  "im.  ami  then    proe-.  .Is  |o  app'y  his   rea<on- 

\:t  Mvfn»«-  una  speeiallv  int«*#«ted  him-  anri  '"'■'  '"  ''"•  "^^"  '='**'•     "<^  *''*'  ^"^^^  persoiiai.y 

f(5Tth<Tm  >i-e,   that    lie  pr.iposo.l  umoir  the  iu-  met  Mr.  Ilawibon.e,  but  he  Is  conscious  of  an 

loriiT:i,B»»i -.lined  frin  tin  tr  j.ctubaUVj  flil  out  inuiiKve  s\mpaihy  \\\i\\  him, 
tho  paj^»»«  of  his  "Study,"  A  .•>I>bI!i',  Mpliltunl  liliiNlilp, 

Ibis    intelligence   put  a  new  face  upon    af  unblintc  l.im  to  .livine  an.l  iiilirpret  his  char- 

lairs.    but   I   MRS   imlisposi'd   to  believe  that  aiterAvilli   picuii.ir   poinn.me\    an<S  aeeniaey. 

tnirc  roiilO  actually  be  an   inlenlion    on  Mr  Ijion  tlii.i  a^sllmpuon  as  a  foim.laiion  .Mr.  La 

i^liirop  s   pan   to  oversiep   the  explicit  con-  Uirop    coiict-n.i»  Ins    Nathaniel    Hawthorne, 

tlllions  of  oiiriiKreeuieiil,;  ami  it  was  not  until  There  Is  Koni.l  liing  amiisn.g  y    pathitie  in   iho 

inc  tone   of    two  ariirles    pubii-Iie.l   .Minullo-  .Mtniiliiin.     .Mr.   Hawlh,.rne   is    Mr.    I>;it!iiop'e 

neons  y   in   .S-nbnei '.s  ami  The    .\  t'antic  over  i.leal  man  of  lellors;  he  "paec^"  him  between        £:  H.  =  -f  =i  ::^c  ^ 

Ills  signature  fonediM-us-ing  tlic  cumparutive  .-JbaKespearo  an<l    fliilion,    with   the   more  at-       -  v.  «  p  o<«r'=  is 
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I'cr  nf  Mr.  llnw  lii.ini(.''i)  own  family  \vm|iI(J 
Iruc  venliux-d  to  \iii.lrrt  iVc,  even  h;i'l  Mr. 
Il;uvlli(>rnt''«  la^t  \slsh(>*  iioi  forbiililon  iu  Mo 
wa-i  Id  >.|)tMk  flj  ono  liin  iiiK  niilliorily  Irt  an 
aii<liince  the  vaul  iiia'urily  i»r  wlioin  knew 
iioi.  miir.h  of  IIa\v(lioriit;»  Avi^rks  mid  iiolhlnj? 
;'l  all  <it  Ills  rlinriuicr.  His  bDok  winilil  In- 
•  lip'ic'l  ns  llK-  l.i.-t  •■iiiil  ii.o-t  Iriislwririhy  in- 
li'iiikTciiro  rt\S|(M-.titi:;  llio  man  of  wlimn  It 
ircaii'd,  iind  n.i^ht  hcl  Uic  kiynnto  of  nfior- 
criiiiisni  niid  opiiiiun  l'ipr\\li.'i  ran  (oil  how 
Idnir.  Tiitwu  ronsiiloralums.  not  Id  nifnli'in 
«)llinr8  loss  pruinliuMil,  mijclil  lo  lin\o  butii 
(•\(T  |tri'»(Mil  to  III.-!  iniiid  Mint  inailo  him  alu>\o 
all  llini/M  «'.ii!isi'icntloM><,  rirrMiii-|i('(t  and  inir. 
II  !■(  l)t'iiiHso  Ins  hook  Hoc-.  n'<l  ••(>nlain  ovi- 
di-nco  thai  the  ftiiHior  ndoiinalcly  r'-iili/od  his 
rcsiion.-ibdily  that  I  fi-id  conipcllcd  to  wnrn 
tlio*!'  will)  mlnlil  othorwioC  do  i.o  aKaiiifl  ni-.- 
cri)iinfr  U8  jMilKmimN  a-*  CMricit  ntnl  linal.  If 
the  lo.-llrnony  of  olio  who  know  liia  father 
well,  who  han  :lillK>jntly  Bindicd  tiis  wrilmic-. 
and  iiie<li'.nti'd  iipon  hi5  mind  nnd  iharn'-icr, 
and  \vhoM3  ojilnion  i.s  f>idibtaiili;«l('(t  by  llio-c 
of  liis  own  si»ler  and  of  the  sister  of  Natliinii'l 
llawlhornc  —  if  such  ttsliinony  carrv  any 
wii^rhl.  then  Mr.  I-ithrop'i  "SIikIv'' 
will  i>ol  be  taken  at  its  own  valii.t- 
tloti.  It  was  coaijiosod  and  published 
in  viol.itioii  of  a  Iru^l  and  In  the  faro  of 
n'liealcd  warning  oii<l  onpoaitlon ;  nud,  uftor 
all,  it  loiueys  no  jiiyt  or  triiihfnl  ri'itregcnia- 
tioii  of  its  bubji-'ct.  I  write  not  .so  much  In  llio 
cxt'cotalion  of  diminishing  llic  book'.*  clrciila- 
tion  In  Iho  iirvsunl  n*  of  iiuiniKniti:,'  ita 
nnthorlly  In  the  future,  after  llio  thirst  of  piib- 
In;  riiriosiiy  sIi.tII  have  been  <,innehed.  I'.nt  ill 
iirws  sincid.i  faster  and  further  than  aiiv  <  on- 
tradieiion  of  ii,  :in>l  I  know  that  iiarm  will 
\.:\\>'  been  (bMi.- which  n.i  effort  of  ininu  i-.tn 
who  ly  reniedy,  Ncvrrtheleas,  as  I  biran 
with  siiMi'M.  I  leel  It  my  duly  to  do  inv  l.e-nt; 
i,i:d  I  hhall  IriiM  ihal  the  more  thoiiiil.itiil 
pari  of  the  cominiml.v  will  take  hccil. 


Tnir  Hn»««horn««  Bomanrp. 

The  Cincinnati  G.izctie  toll.-,  this  ston-  of  Una 
l^,^\^tho^;^•.• 

AAhilp  Nathaniel  Hawtharn?  \ras  coii^l  at 
Livf-.r]>.Ml  tlure  efiaic  to  his  lioa>i'  as  a  fn-incnt 
\i>.il(.i  n  >i>iinc  American,  LHthrop  by  name      It 

ill  the-f  A  ;.-<;t?«  EVIL'S  ilnwih  inu"s  el  n  -t  li.^'iL'ii:;'!'- 
:  Jliss  Ilia,  R  !rj:!>'va'-<'  muas'i-d  drl.  spiiiiufllp 
ii  :.i>l  tjin.iift  an  i  iiif  lieo;i;itl  in  natur;'.  \m 
il.^i':en(M  «■«.'■  iJii  ri'-uli  it  the  Ireqiieiit  in- 
ieiv<.itrs( ,  Mi.i  vimnu  l,;tilin>ji  riMuriii'J  Ui  Ari'r- 
ica  Willi  ;i  i>r.'imsc  al  iiiaiiiii»j<MUni)Ti!;  the  h;i)ii>y 
y<ars  to  oonic.  .A.Uer  .>4ume  hp-r  <>t  liin*'  thf 
jover  a^nin  took  r.  ship  a.t.nv  ih>'  oi'v.iv.  to  meet 
his  l;iu\-i(V(  In  uie  nie.inrinie  l;^is  ■  ha  1  ct,>v>,-n 
1^  Wfioaiihoi'ii  a.s  l;.ir  a>  li.r  n;»ia(-.  an'l  whilv 
I'l  un<:  10  I'liK  lu'  mari-jeii  iic'*!'.. 

I  iin>  awak'Minj:  "was  soLiethin?  t.(^^^ih^r^. 
llic  sliock  v.as  .Si'  fi'vont  ilial  sh;-  lay  lor  day;^  at 
ricathV  door,  and  lor  awhiie  hr.r  roawn  was 
deemed  lost,  .'ihe  i<o(ir  eirl  M'a>  pl;i;^.;.ul  lu  an  Ln- 
^  sane  a,sylnm  temporarily,  hut  i.«!ie,l  thc.nce  ."ft 
;  wan,  so  shadowy,  so  unlike  ihv  happy,  diiupled 
pirl  that  entert»d.  that  her  friend-,  lijoiijhi  that 
Iiope.  luaJth  ami  hapjiine^v-  liaij  Jorever  tloa  hor 
path.  1  na  had  displayed  iiiarkcil  literary  abilUy 
PfKire  ilii.s  sorrow  raine  nixiii  lu'r.  Iv-uiiiir  (-oii- 
trihiited  to  s.inie  ni  tlie  KnclL^'h  jn'ricwli.-ai;.  ve.ry 
»<'i>epinMe  ;n'iicte>.  hiii  slic  lell  no  in.airiatn'n 
fill  nieiiial  ext-rtioii  n.iv  .  Siili. -Jhc  h«,i  t:i  do 
sonieiliiiiL;.  and  slu-  f«>iinded  an  (iriihau;v2;e  in  tlie 
he^irt  of  liondoii,  heconnnc  ru-iviusililc  for  tin? 
reiiiHl  oi    ttu  hniidiiii,,  and  offe.niii;  Imr  snrvio.vs 
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av  n  Sister  ol  iMi.nrity.  She  henraii  witli  two  lit- 
tle ones,  nod  lilt  imnihiT  (luickly  increased  to 
lliirt>M'ii,'hl ,  hut  her  fiiendh  s'vm  Ixvuittif  iiitiir- 
r.stj'd  aii(!  h(d]>e(l  her  jro'«l  Wdrk  aions;. 

Hot  inronn  luinp  hiit  ^^Ido.i  pnr  annnni,  sHp 
eoiild  noi  do  very  iiiiich  hersell,  hni  she  WTotr 
n  nio-t  rxtpiisitidy  tonehinc  appeal  for  aid  to 
one  o!  the  l^juto'n  dailies,  nnd  the  eharifAhle 
i:til;lish  hearl  res^ixinded  in  donations  ol  solid 
pounds,'  Ina  was  eonneeted  with  thi.^  iiisiitn- 
fioi;  for  years,  iititil  her  health  nouid  no  loiipm 
pemiii  her  personnlly  to  snivrintend  it.  lAtnr 
on,  lier  liive  lor  writinc  <nni('  irpon  her.  and  :dii' 
VToti  .1  ejiarniin^  story  just  a  liiilc  whde  hufore 
her  de,Tth,  two  years  at'ii.  The  ninnn.<;^ript  i> 
now  in  the  lland^  of  her  hr<>iher  .Inhan.  who 
eve!iMiall>  Inti'inK  pi^im:  it  to  ihe  piihlie.  Those 
wlifi  linvf  re.jui  the  nianiKeript  lieelare  it  .■'tipe- 
rior  I/' ntiylhinp  whicli  .lulian  has  ye.t  wrltteji. 
.^u<<l  fl  year  helore  her  death  Tnn  wa*  en^aijrtd 
to  n  Ml .  \\"ehster.  n  New  York  iournalisi  of 
hnlUnnt  nromtae.  He  had  loved  her  fur  yn.ars, 
kniT^  Hll  nhont  her  oarly  nnhappinfws,  but 
finally  won  her  eonsent  to  ht^eome  his  wife. 

Thl^  livst  yeJir  of  her  life  wrs  a  liappv  one.,  as 
be.r  lover  w;is  in  evj^ry  wnyde,snrvlni:,niid  strove 
lo  era.se  nil  tjie  clt'ttds  froin  her  pn.<\  hv  the  .sun- 
shine of  till  present.  "Win  Hie  an^eh  of  heaven 
went  en^7•iIlc:  those  twr.  lnvjim  mortals  1  know 
nf>t,  hnt  ]\Ii.  \\  el>ster  never  reitirned  from  a  sea 
voymjt';  th<  ship  went  down  with  all  on  hoard. 
andrn«4  died  slmnly  nft^-rward,  and  lies  buried 
in  an  l.njjlisli  ehnrcliynrd! 

dnlinii  H.TWiIinriie'  loved  his  siste.r  Tnn  de- 
votwlh .  mid  wa-very  hittei  airainst  Uose  for 
niMrr>int  Mr.  l-ai.hrop.  One  ol  tJie  tn.wi  dirjll- 
iiq  si(,ries  .lulli.i..  ever  wrote  was  founded  on 
hi^  epi«ode  hi  the  family  hisforr.  h,  his  hn„k 
l.rrasiuit,  nun  he  fnnml  the  f«irtrjiit  of  hi-  two 
sisters.  i-n.indfHl.  perhaps,  with  ih'  romance 
of  an  inijuruiative  writei,  l.nt  llu  fa^t*;  jir,. 
fnrfs.  nevertheless.  Mr.  Ijithruj.  pnldishp.d  <,„nie 
of  Nathaniel  llawfhornes  posthiiinons  wrif.inrs 
rontniry  fo  fliilian's  wislips.  to  whom,  in  faet' 
nil  his  lather Xdielonped.  and  tliere  ls  mneh  lee!- 
iii.c  oi:  the  snhjec;. 
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Henry  D.Thorpon. 

A  corre«poriflent,  rcccnilyona  visit  to  Concord. 
Mas*.,  wriic!  about  the  author  of  "Walden,  '  and  his 
BlDKti'ar  wa\rt  In  IH-lo.  .Mr.  Thorean  conceived  the 
Idta  olli  fit  (,•  alone  in  ibe  ronntry.  redtainjr  Li*  >t- 
pensiPB  to  the  lowest  point,  pnd  devo'injf  all  thetimn 
h''  could  ppare  ironi work  to  the  cmiuru  of  hi«  minoi 
and  comnninlon  with  nature.  Mr.  Emerson  tox'  me 
ho  1  utne  to  him  and  anktd  perniHsion  to  build  0:1  a 
tk'ld  of  Dis  t.'rour:d,  sliuated  near  a  [lond  or  lake.  s 
about  hu'f  a  mile  from  ("oncord.  Em<;rdon  trrnDtca 
hlni  httve,  and  he  buth  a  uLluKled  aad  plastered  P. 
hoiihc.tcti  feet  wi.lc,  by  DlleoL  ion:;,  with  a  e.Trret 
Si.d  a  (lorct.  »  Iar:;e  window  In  each  sid  ■,  two  trau 
t.oois.  otie  door  at  the  end,  and  a  bncl;  Hreplice  op- 
po-ite. 

Th«>  e.Tfi'T  co.-t  of  hiii  »-oii«e  wac  t".'^  \-2V,.  Oi?  liv- 
irj"  e.xpcnses  wer-  on  the  tiame  ncoaomical  .scab',  tne 
folitwli)^' bi-iBf  uisout  ;;(n's  (orfood  loreieht  month": 
Kicc,  i\.rA:  n.oJiisscrt.  $i.';;;;  r;,e  meal,  f  1.01;  In-llau 
meal. '.ty  cts.;  pork, -J J  (.ts.;  floiii.  b4  cl.s.:  HU','ar,  m 
ct.-'.;  Nrd,  ()."i  el-.;  apples,  21  el-'.;  diicd  ayplei,  2i 
cts.;  Bwcet  potatoes.  lOcfs.;  o.ie  I'lninUoi.  0  (.1?  ;  unr; 
watfrmnoii. '.>  (ts.;  y,ilt..!et  .  'lot.:'  i(.i.TX.  luthf 
winter  lie  wuiild  Kiii;i'i:iia;-  >  lianiluu,  though  he 
ii.iM  rioubis  as  to  t:K;  inorull;  ■  ol  tlui  hpori 

hoTiiciiines  tie  woiilrlllsh  iii  ihe  lake.  Jljj  e'fifliln? 
foiiij:hi  inonihs  cor.!  him  *b.lO.  He  cn'tlvHt  d -i 
iiit'e  ra'ch  o!  land,  'he  prnd'i'p   ofwiilch  he  irid  (Vir 
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that  the  giving  of  money  did 
not  always  serve  to  relieve 
men ' s  wants . . . < 

Colonel    Hlpplnpon,  who  had   r<?""na'  knowl- 
cdpc  of  H.  I).  Tborrnn,  ripclares  that  both  Chan- 
,  ninp  nn»l  Lowell  have  tlone  the  quaint  New  Enp- 
llamler  Injusliocin  emphasizinp  his  ecccntrlcUiea 
and  not  i)larlnp   sunicletft   stress  on  his  vlpor, 
good  sense  and  clear  perceptions.     Colonel  Hip- 
pinson  says  that  as  a  companion  he  was  essential- 
ly sincere,  wholesome  and   enjoyable.     Though 
more  or  less  a  humorist,  nursing  his  own  wbim'<, 
and  capable  of  beinR  tlresomo  when  they  came 
uppermost,  he  was  easily  led  away  from  them  to 
the  vast  domaios  of  literature   and  nature,  and 
then  poured  forth  endless  streams  of  tlio  most 
interesting  talk.    Ills  homo  life  was  thoroughly 
alTectlonate    apd    faithful— ho   never   made   his 
I  whims  an  excuse  for  mere  scHlshncss.     His  life  | 
;  long  celibacy,  the  colonel  says,  w.os   duo   to  the 
noblest  unsellishness— an  early  act  of  lofty  self- 
abnegation  toward  his  own  brother,  whoso  love 
had  taken  the  same  direction  with  his  own. 


Ili.NnY  TiioHKVf.  Hia  figtirn  wafl  familiar 
in  tlio  villsRo.  lie  was  a  man  of  llio  ordinary 
li»-i(jbt,  always  very  plainly  dressed,  but 
without  any  oddity  of  costume.  His  habitual 
gait  wan  rapid ;  and  whether  or  not  bin  koowti 
tcmilneMH  tor  IntiianH  affwled  tho  observHr. 
liis  luoveinentH  Hennaed  not  unlike  that  of  an 
Indian.  Ills  features  w't^re  large,  the  nosM 
very  prominent,  and  his  complexion  fair 
llf  WH8  not  «by,  and  waa  always  ready  to 
iHlk:  hut  he  wan  serious,  although  wliolly 
without  melancholy,  and  had  no  small  talk 
or  twaddle.  The  personal  impression  that  he 
niaih;  was  that  of  entire  composure  and  self- 
P'  ssciXHion,  with  a  frosty,  grave  cheerfulness, 
earnest,  without  affeitaMon  of  <levotlon— a 
man  with  a  serene,  perpetual  consciouiness  of 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  life  and  nature.  Hh 
feeuied  to  ne^d  uo  relaxation  of  mind  or  body. 
>>at  upright  in  his  chair,  and,  although  with 
entire  appreciation  of  humor,  he  made  no 
jokea.  It  %as  the  impression  of  this  Infiexi- 
hiliry,  a  rigidity  without  intention,  whirl- 
waH  iotvitahly,  but  unconsciously,  a  rehuk« 
iif  frivolity,  this  constant  but  natural  ten- 
sion at  (umcert  fiitch  wiiich  made  Hawthorn** 
half  impatiently  call  him  "that  cast-iron 
tiian."  Hh  WHS  not  indignant  with  conven- 
tional forms;  he  was  merely  umionscious  of 
any  force  in,  them;  yet  Fie  never  offendeil 
(;()<  (I  breeding.  He  evidently  thought  tiia> 
( ivili^ation  bad  so  londiid  life  with  artiticiiil 
« tnl>HrrH*-sm»-iifs  tliat  its  fr<'«hnfss  and  vii;or 
and  enjo.vnient  wjth  losr,  anti  th«;  simplicity 
of  the  I?idinn  and  thK  ea-iy  satisfaction  of  hit 
few  wants  sfeuifd  to  him  to  offer  to  the  edu- 
cated man  the  opportunity  of  the  real  knowl- 
edge and  plea«ur«  that  elaborate  civilization 
rii;ule  iitiprMcticable. 

Yet  there  w;iH  nut  a  tri?tch  of  cynicism  in 
bis  jiMiiire  5le  cfinl(5  not  bo  (lisappoiiitHtl  or 
enibittered.       Swift,    would      hnvo     b.-eu     as 
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Hirmige  to  bim  as  !{<M'hester.  The  disemtur- 
rM>'Sui«-»if  or  tliM  atteuipied  disenjImrrasHmoni 
of  Ms  life  ftom  the  usHges  of  sorlefy  wis  Iti- 
stlijcilve.  He  mmlo  Uf>  fusH  about  it.  He  did 
not  Helf-roiisijously  and  ostentatiously  pro- 
test. To  prtv  taxes  whs  to  support  an  Itii- 
i.ecessary  and  riimbritiis  machinery,  which, 
an otig  other  absurd  ajid  uiiju-tt  things,  tin- 
flertodk  to  return  innocent  jiersniis  to  slav- 
ery. To  pet  mon^v  to  rontrinute  to  this  un- 
worthy purpose,  time  and  labor  must  be  spent 
Ibal  might  be  devoted  to  some  useful  end,  to 

the  Hc(iu!sil  i(.ii  ef  I  Mowled;^!',  to  pniCMful 
cn(itetti|il>i) jon,  iM.d  ho  thcrciore  declined  t,* 
dti  nu>  limits  .so  ridiculous  'I'lin  ofllrors 
naiiiiHlly  t  ntt.rced  thn  law,  and  ho  went 
(  In  erdiliy  to  jail,  and  sttyed  there  un-il  a 
neiublior  iifuciired  liis  r^•lcas».  If  1ih  bid 
been  Hf<ked  liow  no<;ie.ty  could  bold  togHther 
It  tiol  tidy  fliiould  pay  taxes,  be  would  cer- 
trtinly  have  an.swered  that,  be  did  nor.  kno  jv,  ' 
Hlul  MJM  le>-s  did  he  kiiovv  that  it  was  dosira 
b!«  so(  iety  sliould  hold  together  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  doinir  itijnsMce.  Itiit  thore  wouhf  be 
no  beat,  0(1  iierhoiial  feeling  of  any  kind,  iii 
tlie  disin-sioii.  and  be  woulil  unquestionably 
have  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  saujH 
coinpOHure  and  good  bumor  that  ho  weut  to 
j>^il. 

Tborean's  true  life  was  in  the  observation 
atid  the  suggestion  of  natun-,  and  of  these  b!s 
books  are  the  record.  His  distinction  among 
observers  is  that  wliile  he  bad  the  eye  of  thu 
naturalist,  be  had  the  uitnd  of  the  poet.  He 
bad  a  healthy  and  refreshing  delight  lu  every 
rietall  of  theBpeetacle  of  nature,  and  no  less 
anexiiuisitrt  perception  of  Its  intlnite  sym- 
bolism and  correspondence.  His  eye  and  bis 
mind  are  .simultaneously  busy  There  is  no 
siicb  comprebonsive  observation  as  bis  re- 
corded in  literature,  united  with  a  stylo  so 
racy,  so  incisive  and  ho  pictorial.  [Kditor'.s 
Kasy  Chair,  iu  Harper's, 


"THE  HAWTHORNE    ROMANCE.' 

IMlMiitatrment*  I'orrceted. 

We  cheerfully  publish  the  following  from  Mr. 
G.  P.  ILithrop,  calling  attention  to  tnisstateinentg 
resj)ectitig  himself  and  others  in  an  article  cop- 
ied from  the  Cincinnati  <iazctte  in  the  Trarrfkr 
of  Saturday: 

E'fitfn-  of  the  IVarc?^!.— Sir,— Tho  articlp 
beaded  "The  Hawthorne  Romance,"  reprinted 
in  Saturday's  Trmeller,  from  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  is  full  of  gross  fabrications,  wbtch  I  do- 
sire  to  correct. 

I  never  was  engjiged  to  the  Ifttc  Miss  Una 
Hawtbomo,  though  I  hari  a  high  regard  for  her, 
both  Oil  account  of  her  character,  and  as  the 
sifter  of  my  wife. 

I  never  visited  Mr.  Hawthorne's  iiouse  in  Liv- 
erpool at  the  penod  mentioned  (between  1H52 
and  18W)).  I  was  then  passing  from  tho  age  of 
two  to  that  of  six  years,  and  lived  in  tbo  Ha- 
waii.in  Islands. 

The  late  Albert  Webster,  Jr.,   to  whoiia    Miss 
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DeunM'nuaiidniroiiicle. 


NATHAMEL    HAWTHORNE 


AntMI«A*<.llKATia.T  WHITER  OF 
PltOOE  FKT105. 


rrtt  Armdrmy  L«««  Erenlns  -  A 
CPinparUon  of  Bawthornc  with 
trains*  €oor«r  »nA  P^t—A  Brl«f 
Blograptif  orbit  L  fe-The  rii»rac. 
lerUlICB  of  h\n  C^uln«  *A  Bo« 
msmir,  >ot  a  NorelUt." 

I  J  Tf.'i-:^  to  <-aIi  .^f 'jr  Ettrtitio'j  thi=  eve^mg 
to  A II  erica  !  great^-st  -rrnter  of  prose  Cctlan, 
:<otbai.iti  Havtbcrr  ?. 

lut  Jn  anignii-g  Ra"tlicrrf  th.5  position,  a 
'.r^uii-aris^ii  with  Initg,  C'-M^r  and  Pck  !?at 
f  LCf  forrsvl  ujrn  u?. 

Iivirg  wa?  tUe  ftnt  Americsi!  who  wa- 
ta:r.ect'in  .-e  C'ld  cf  pure  literature,  Uie  first 
Atterican  to  make  literature  a  pro?e??djti,  the 
Crpt  Aictrif-aa  to  ac-iuire  a  fcTeJ^rep^jt-ntfoa. 
This  i3  a  good  dial  to  .^v.  But,  y^-jM  Irving 
bmre  etcod  so  Ll^h  had  he  not  been  first: 
What  PstJmate  wculd  be  put  upon  his  work? 
were  ther  given  to  the  publk  to-day  '  Ining 
is  ottra  tire  by  hb  genial  di^i-Oaition  aaJ  hip 
urAfTected  manlineb-^.  He  i«.  |>erba'^'?,  our  best 
pure  hctncrLt  hi«  etyle  is  admiratly  chaste 
acd  tiTTiile,  but  bei?  th-jrcue-h-'r  r.nglish  in 
iiiatr.er:  often  English,  Dntoh  and  Ppanisl  in 
roatter.  He  justly  claims  distinction 
B-,  a  ti^gnnpher,  a  Llstc^rian^  an 
t«ayiit.  As  a  writer  of  fiction, 
lie  'prC'd.:?ed  only  .'ketrhe*— cy  elal:»orate 
Morki  :  and  i?  far  s^^jperir.r  lit  povror  to  Haw- 
thorLe. 

i  C-cop-tr  is  sm:!  cientlf  Ameri:tLn— son-.etime? 
IcfTir.  lv.lv  TO— thongb  in  rjtr.'-tr  an  irtrl^itar 
ffSott. '  He  1»c!-:  thnt  snM>  itsvght  nt? 
:r.f*i  and  'hir  j?.  t  i:i(h  i:  tl  e  £ :-p^ial  attribut? 
of  g?niu?.  Ee  lackK.  alp.  rer?atility.  Low- 
ell put«  this  poiLt  TcrA-  -n  ell. 

Bttwitn  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  th:Te  is  cer- 
tainly no  toinparison  in  any  re?pt-ct. 

fve  is  far  mere  eqvially  catcbt'd  with  Haw- 
thorne. Indeed,  tc^rt  are  pome  pc'ints  of  sim- 
ilarity—for  cTcample:  analytic  power:  lore 
of  tLi  weird  and  ro\T{ert.*ris.  I'oe  is  inferior 
to  Hawtiir>rr.c.  bov^ever,  In  Jtyle  and  finish. 
He  gart  MS  tfiniZjfi  to  hi?  unfortunnt*  habit?' 
only  yij^tch^b— no  finished  wcri:,  And  what 
i.e  ciJ  '^ire  ob  \tu)ib  h-Iti*  ty  and  substance. 
To     coaif'are'      Foe       wuli      Hawthorn      If 
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lil.!?  c^Tcfraricg  a  t<iriso  with  Ap- 
polJc'  Belvidcre.  We  mu-t  recognise 
Hav.th:^rrjo  a*  th™  foucltr  of  the  latest 
BLd  Lobl«-^t  ?cbc<l  cf  fiction— that  school 
which  dut-stitutes  for  the  niere  portraj-al  of 
ixt*rr!ftl  cLarar-terirtic-^  tuo  subtle  and  niinut* 
hnal}  :-it' c  f  cbara  tcr.  Havth'.'rnr-  wasposfi- 
lly  ir.dttttd  to  an  -aj-'i  -r  American  novelist— 
Cbarlc*  BrfK-lidcn  I'rc'Wn.  author  of  "  Arthur 
Mervjn  ' '  atd  '  ■  Kdgcr  Huntley,  ' '  and,  to 
?omp  txtciit,anti<  ij'Qted  by  llithaid  A.  l)ana 
in  li'  '  '  l'a;il  Fvltv^n  '  *  — whit-b.  though  a 
n.cTf  ■■'.  ?tib,  ii  a  v«ritnlle  jroif  ''  Ltar.  '' 
The[.*vcht'".ogic  tchocl  of  Gi'tioii  L*.  however, 
di.-t!:  (ti>  ely  Auicriciiii  ;  and  Hawthorne  was 
tiiO  fi:-t  to  n-,a';c<  ficli<  l  of  this  nature  a   yic-, 

H'lwth'-'rnf  in  eirj'br.tic.iiiy  nu  American 
author.  Tho  «.er,p  cf  mc-^t  <  f  his  ."^tories  is 
laid  i;.  ^ev,"  Eri;;Iand,  an  i  tbey  are  literally 
true  In  scenery,  ir.f  UUi.t  avl  characteri5a- ' 
titn— to  New  Knclsnd  life.  His  novel?  arc 
tiR  thorougely  faturated  with  the  old  >'e\v 
England  ppirft  a?  Whittier'?  poem?.  His 
"Scarlet  Letter"  rc;;rc.-ot)t3  the  rr- 
gi'^r  cf  the  MatlLen-  as  truthfully 
as   dcea     Thackt?T(iy'!j    "Henry   Esmond" 

the  age  of  (.Uieen  Anne.  Holmes 
i-a\s,  .-ptaicicp  of  "The  House  of  the  Swen 
OoLle?,  "  "  The  \\t.\or  of  tbe  wpet-feru  and 
the  bay-l>erry  are  not  truer  to  the  eoil  than 
tbo  native  fiw'eetrup?  of  I'lir  little  I'lioebe.  The 
Ynrikee  nund  has.  for  the  most  part,  budded 
ard  (lowered  in  pot-  of  I'luglish  cnrth,  but  you 
l;nvc  fnirly  Miisc-d  yj.irs  ;;:<  a  eeedling  in  the 
rnturnl  f^<'il.  " ' 

rerhajvi,  nil  tbin^rs  conbidcred,  Hawthorne 
)^  our  forcmoBt  prote  mitbor  -the  greatest 
g'  uiu^  that,  AnuTie«  has  yet  producett.  i>ut 
l^efore  nttenjipting  to  justify  IbL-  claim,  let  us 
g)uiKC  at  tht  CTtiitf  of  Li>"  life  and  cnutiiemte, 
ut  lea.  t,  hi'  ilifTirent  worlds. 

JNathaniel  Hawthorne  wop  born  at  Halem, 
Mai-«,  ,  Jul}-  1,  I'-OI.  Ilii  aticeptry  were 
men  of  t^ocinl  standing  and  acknowledged 
ability  in  colonial  timeo  ;  but  Bomewhat  noted 
prn-ocator^  of  (I'nakers  cud  witches.  One  of 
tltm  Pgure?  very  unplee.^nntly  in  Longfellow '.s 
"  r«i*t»w  Ei.glnnd  Trouedies.  ' '  Hawthorne's 
ininiediate  ance  lors  were  tea  captains,  and 
tbe  fnmily  sccnu  t(i  have  ("-^t  gome  of  it? 
I  K">ninl  Iroportnuce  nnd  liiUcn  into  deciiy. 
H '3  father  rtie<l  in  Surinam  when  iNalhaniel 
\vr\s  cr  Jy  three  yearrf  old. 

He  wa^  by  no  mea?J3  a  pre<'Ocious  child. 
A  tu(M^g  iiis^  favorite  Ikioks  wen'  "Tbe  Kew- 
;i.t'te  Ciilendttr  ' '  and  BunyHn'.s  ' '  Pilgrim's 
I  rogr"  ? :' '  and.thc  influence  of  both— but  e?- 
!  I  ( Loliy  t'-.e  latter— on  hi?  literary  career  was 
r.  arkrd.  8onic  of  yon  may  recall  Haw- 
tl.frne  .-.  '  'Celestial  Uuilrond,  '  'and  remember 
Ibat  L-.wlII  c'llled  bini  "A  John  lUniyan 
]•  niii:e.  n  i'unta-.  Tink.  ' ' 

llaxMbt'i  ov".s  family  reii:nvtil  ti>  llivniniid, 
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<  H.'W  lluirtip  i  :1]((1  i\v.ny  ten  jonr-^  aftor  prad  - 
iinticii  r.t  Sn'cin— <>luinTiiii{;  U\o  public  ga/.e 
nti<l  evrn  tlu-  .-iH-ioty  ol  liis  own  lioiiioliold. 
iMirins  this  period,  Ilnw  tlinrric  did  tiot  write 
vrr  J' inu(  ii  -  nor  ri-ad  very  widely  nor  very 
well,  ,ind;.'iiig  from  the  li-ts,  given  us  by  his 
•-ci!i  inlaw  T.ntbrop,  of  Ip^ioKh  !,nrro\>i'd  from 
the  Salem  library.  Ho  nc\(r  owned  iiiar.}' 
books,  never  euri-d  much  f'>r  them,  or  was 
much  ii-'klitcd  to  llcni.  lie  hardly  over 
<l\iotc9  ail}  body.  Nobody  in  i>irUci;lar  s.'cnis 
to  have  infUienred  hi.-  -tylf. 

In  is:'.f.  Hawthortvi'  wa-^  en.^agod  b} 
S.  f«.  Goodriih  (''IVtcr  I'arley'M  as 
editor  of  the  Anioricari  Magudno  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Kno«  lodge,  publJEheJ 
at  r.C:'t<.u».  Kngcgenient  of  shoit  duration 
and  not  especially  f-i^nillcanl. 

One  volume  of  ''Twi(e-T<ld  Talos''  (so 
called  because  jircviou^Iy  puMi.^lRd  in  various 
iLaga/incs  ,  ^\asgivp•■,  to  th'.-  ;^'ibli  •  in  JS:;;. 
The  voltniie  i^  niiide  up  of  ijiiaint,  storiea, 
f.l;ctchcs  en  thf  lorder-la-.id  of  history  and 
roniaino.  rarr  bits  of  dosrriptinn,  brief  studies 
(,f  nature  and  man,  and  evinrcs  nil  t!io  ^har- 
acteri-tics  of  his  sub-i-nufnt  \vrTl.<,  save  their 
^loom  nud  inter.sity.  It  i-oM  ^4lo^^ly;  but 
"A  Kill  from  the  Toun  I'unip''  was  very 
popular,  anvl"  Wak^ricld"  and  "  l"ir.  Hci.U-jT. 
ger"3  Experiment"  df<trvcd  l-  l,e.  Hpw- 
th.orne  amusingly  d.&rarl.ri  •  1  the  vn^.n,lt■ 
fourteen  \enrs  later. 

,  Ilawtliorrio  was  a  weigher  and  gaiiger  in 
the  T'Ostou  custom -bouse  (confer  Chaucer, 
UuriK  and  'Wadswortln  for  two  years,  IS.is- 
ISIO.  At  Brook  Farm,  near  Boston,  about 
(1840- 41)  A\here  Kipley,  Curtis  and  other 
literary  men  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish an  ideal  community,  supportin"? 
theniselvo  by  farm  labor  and  devoting  their 
leisure  to  philosophic  thought.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Iliplev,  Hawthorno  ' '  worked 
like  a  dragon  :' '  but,  as  Hawthorno  himself 
intimates  in  his  Blithedale  Romance,  ho  found 
farm -work  incompatable  not  merely  with  lit- 
erurj'  labor,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  per- 
gonal culture.  "VTeary  of  the  modtm  Arcadia 
—concerning  which  his  antlcipatioas  were 
never  vety  brilliant— ho  bjoti  withdrew. 

In  1811:^,  Hawfhornw  married  Misa  Sophia 
Peabody  (sister  of  the  more  famous  Eli/.ahcth 
I'eabody)  and  went  to  reside  In  the  old  manse, 
the  abode  of  many  generations  of  ministers, 
at  Concord,  Mass. ,  —which  was  then  the 
:  borne  of  Emerson,  Thoroan  and  Akott.  He 
Feems  to  have  bt>en  in  Jthis  Concord  society, 
bat  hardly  of  it. 

While  residing  in  Concord  (18 1.">)  Haw- 
thorne publlHhed  a  second  volume  of  Twice  Told 
Tales  ;and(iy  tOjhis  MoFses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
the  intro«luction  to  which  gives  a  charming 
bketch  of  his  life  at  Concord  and  does  much  to 
vindicate  the  title  which  liongfellow  and 
Tuckennan  have  given  him,    of    • '  the  prose- 
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poet.  ' '  These  volumes  are  similar  In  their 
Ecope  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Twice  Told 
Tales,  w  hich  I  have  already  charact^risofl ;  but 
since  greater  power  and  a  stronger  attraction 
towards  the  weird  and  mysterious.  Some 
of  the  sketches  as,  for  Snstnnca,  • '  Young 
Goodman  Brown  ' '  are  positively  painful. 

From  IHW  to  l.S}<»  Hawthorn  was  mir- 
veyor  of  the  port  of  tjulem,  Mass. ,  and.  in  the 
introduction  to  his  ' '  Scarlet  Letter,  ' '  he 
gives  a  ske'xh  of  hi^  custom  hou'^  experience 
which  is  ftmus  ing  but  Simply  outragous  in  the 
fiCfdoni  with  which  it  Hatri/.°.^  his  fellow  oHl- 
t.  lals,  the  merchants  with  whom  he  h-id  done  bii- 
sinci-s.  Hauthorue  waa a  reasonably  pfll  dent, 
but  always  an  uncomfortable,  odlco-holder  ; 
and  ought,  with  his  ehy  and  sen-^itfrR 
nature,        never        to         have  acroptfi 

Q  position  whieh  brought  him  into  imraediar<. 
contact  with  Puch  uncongenial  spirits.  But 
bis  litei-Hry  attainments,  his  feaby  to  th-^  ' 
Memncratlc  party,  and  hi-*  intimac^y  with 
FrsTikliu  rjern  sK-unxl  him  the  t+-nrter  of  ofll - 
rial  position  agnin  and  again,  and  his  pBCUnijjry 
jiB<  eesitiea  imp«-l,'t<l  him  to  acc(>pt  it. 

"The  S,j.f..-|(vt  I^tt»r"  wn^  pnb!l?he-l  in 
U'-^O,  and  ■'>,  000  copie- .  weio  .'•old  in  ten 
days :  but  whither  it  \* as  the  popularity  of 
the  .story  or  tbo  unpopularity  (if  the  intrfidur- 
tion  that  H»ld  the. ediiion  i»,  to  my  mind,  an 
r)p«'U  question.  It  is  a  terrible  story  of  sin 
and  rctributi<Mi  — the  fceno  lifjng  lai.i  in  Isew 
England,  during  the  old  colonial  tiines— and, 
though  the  most  painful  of  all  Hawthorne's 
works,  i^  certninly  inferi'.]-  to  r.c.ir'  of  them 
in  weird  power  and  in  the  ab.iolute  subjoc^tion  I 
of  the  minutest  details  to  the  author's' 
(tutral  pnrpur(>  The  morality  of  the 
1)0 ( k  was  sfvcrely  criticised  whrn  it  fir*' 
npi  cared  ;  but  1  know  of  no  book,  aiici-jiit 
or  moilrrn,  which  ^o  emphatically  sets  forth 
tlie  terrible  conseiiuenccs  of  sin  :  and  that  i?,  I 
take  it,  a  hi{;hly  moral  lesson.  Jlellgiou-Iy, 
it  is  open  to  criticism  froiii  its  faihirc  to  re- 
cognL^^e  tliv  power  of  Him  v  ho  has  said :  1 
' '  Though  yo.ir  sir.s  be  as  scirlet,  thoy  shall  I 
be  as  whit.'  as  snow,  '  "  That  h,  it  en  •  j 
phasises  the  mnd'in  idea  of  sin.  i'ormerly, 
we  were  told  that  sin  was  a  mcio  mistake,  and 
of  not  mucli  account  any  v.  ay.  Now  we  arc 
toM  that  it  i.^s  JOTUo'tliin^  ?•  i.noradicablo  that 
not  oven  dv>  in?  pov^er  can  interfere  with  it  in 
any  particular.  llavUhrrne,  however,  dis- 
tinctly p'  oclaJ'tis  bis  contempt  for  ' '  the 
novel  witii  n  purpo-e  :' '  an<i  certainly  did  not 
inttnil  to  i'lve^t  l:i^  Scarl<  t  l-ftter  with  any 
Tiiorol  or  reb'gious  significance. 

Fet^\e.?n  18r'<i  and  18'-:;  HuwthornFTe"-" 
i-idfd  fi!\=it  at  I.enox,  among  the  Berkshire 
liills,  and  then,  for  a  fccond  time  at  Concord, 
Mass.  This  was  his  period  of  great-cst  litera-- 
ture  fectmdity.  and  he  gave  to  the  world,  in 
pretty  rapid  succossifiii,  the  following  works: 

'  'ITje  hou.'c of  th"  seven  gables' '  ( 1 8M )  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Sil»)n,  Mass.  ,and  in 
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liut  of  which  Dut  n  single  ray  lights  up  tlio 
glconi  of  tlio  -'Scarlet  I.fttor  "  On  thr; 
whole-,  ''TlicHo\i^o  of  the  Bpvon  Gabloe' ' 
niny  i  o  reKonlrd  ns  the  most  popular  of  our 
author's  works  ;  though,  viewed  from  a  rrlti- 
cal  standpoint,  not  the  best.  The  chapter  in 
'vLicIi  Judge  I'j-uclieon  sits  dead  in  the  de- 
serted house  is,  ho\ve\  er,  ns  tine  as  anything 
that  Hawthorne  ever  wrote  :  and  the  marvel- 
ous fidelity  with  which  ''The  House  of  the 
Beven  Gables' '  reproduces  the  queer,  quaint 
{•pirit  of  fleepy  old  Saleiu,  greatly  enhances 
its  value  and  signilicance. 

' '  The  Sno\\  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told 
Tales appeareil  in  ly")!  — the  title  Rtory  and 
'•Great  Stone  Face''  (whioh  is  included  in 
this  volume)  being  two  of  Hawthorne's  most 
charming  sketches. 

In  lHr>*j  "The  Blithedalo  Romance "  ap- 
peared, In  which  Hawthorne  worked  up  his 
'•Brook  Farm''  experience;  though  his 
idealised  ''Brook  Form''  is  proba- 
bly about  as  much  hko  the  ac 
tiial  brofik  farm  as  th"  conventionalised 
engle  of  modern  decorative  art  is  lilie  the  bird 
of  Jove.  The  story  is  the  least  significant  ami 
the  least  popular  of  all  his  works  ;  though  the 
character  of  Zenobia  Is  maguiflccntly  drawn. 

The  Wonder.  Book  (published  In  1851 1 
and  Tanglewood  Tales  (published  in  18.").".)  are 
charming  modernisations  of  tlio  old  Greek  and 
Bcmnn  myths,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children  and  showing  us  quite  another  Haw- 
thorne from  him  x\  ho  wrote  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
To  compare  these  books  with  Charles  Kings- 
h-y's  attempts  in  tliP  same  direction,  is  to  ob- 
tain a  sullicient  vir.dicatiou   of   Hawthorne's 

New  Stories  from  History  and  Biography 
utfir.t  l>nown  as  Giftv.dfather'e  Chain  was 
jnbli.-hcd  in  l^-'il,  an  1  i.^  a  book  similar  in 
^c(  i>e  I'l  tl  at  just  mr.iti  -ntd,  and  hardly  less 
Bttratiivr  tliough  It  d(  ils  with  Now  England 
( haractcrs  and  incideiit.-. 

In  l.'^-''.',  Hawthorn"  pnbli.-hcd  A  (Campaign 
Life  of  FraDkiinl'ierce,theii  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  I'or  this  act,  which,  tipon 
Fierce "s  election,  was  fcjlloweil  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  most  lucrative  appointment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  Hawthorne  ha? 
I  cen  Fcvercly  criticised.  But  I'iorco  was  an 
old  college  friend— a  very  intimate  friend-- 
and  Hawthorne  could  hardly  rcfu3C  tlie  perv 
ice  that  ^^ as  asked  of  him.  Meanwhile  he 
"■<  *.>Ui,  duibtlcis,  ba\  c  .-eceircd  of  l\o  in  - 
ci  mipjT  administration  some  fat  oflice,  had  the 
cfimpe'jni  life  never  been  written.  And  the 
Fileol"  I'icrte  is  not— a-  wa.'  witily  but  wick- 
edly said  when  it  appeared— Hawthorne's 
greatest  triumph  in  the  domain  of  (idlon,  but 
a  manly  aud  trmp'-nte  vjndicuUon  of  a  fiii  nl 
uho,  with  all  his  faults,  possessed  mauy  nobk 
ai.u  en.'.iarinf^  <iua)ities.  That  some  of  Haw 
tiiori.e's  },oli-u';il  op;  '.nents  rr;<.T-;l -.1  t'n-  -^ov- 
<rnni(i  t  nppointnu-nt  "inch  ft  ll^vsed  Iho  pnS 
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luailrn  of  his  Fife  df  Pii-rcp  with  marked  ap- 
I';u\iil  is  n(r)  fn  ni  a  iiili  r  uillr*  ;v^cd  to  Hnvy 
I'l  'riic  by  t  li;ul"..>?    iSinuiicr. 

llauHu'niP  \\;i-!  cnn-ul  of  FivfU'iKioI  from 
I8r>:!  Ill  IS.^;,  rhufing,  us  h^'mI,  whnu  in 
(  (licia)  po.->i<ion,  at  the  ri/utino  duties  ami 
rcntact  with  all  forts  of  men  tlius  fc>rccd  upon 
him.  Oi\  the  accession  of  iJuchanan  to  tlio 
presidency,  Hawthorne  resigned  his  oHico  : 
but  ho  remained  abroad  till  l8t'.0,  residing  in 
Italy  and  in  England. 

In  \br^o  he  published  his  Marble  Faun 
icallcd,  in  I'ngland,  Trnnsformation)  the 
k  ngc.-^t.  most  elaborate,  and,  man}-  think,  the 
!  est  of  his  w  orks  ;  though  Henry  James,  Jr. , 
prououncTs  it  decidedly  inferitir  to  his  other 
n  niancf  s.  His  favorite  idea  of  sin  and  retri- 
l»utiou  crops  out  a,|ain  in  this  volume,  but 
couphd  with  the  notion  lliat  the  act  of  sin, 
the  process  of  rotributiou,  may  exert  an  on- 
noblin[r  Spiritual  influence  on  the  sinner.  The 
book  is  often  charged  with  vagueness  and  In- 
coraprthensibility  (Henry  .Tatnes,  I  see,  is  in- 
clined to  reiterate  the  charge)  ;  but  Motley 'h 
vimlicQtion  of  it  is  certainly  significant,  if  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

All  who  have  over  been  at  •Home,  it  must 
be  said,  admire  the  wonderful  fidelity  with 
which  Hawthorne  reproduces  the  spirit,  both 
of  the  time-worn  city  and  the  cheerful  artist 
life  within  its  walls.  ^ 

Hawthorne  returned  from  England  in  18f'() 
mid  settled  permanently  at  Concord,  Mass. , 
in  the  old  hou.«e  which  he  makes  the  vosidcnfo 
r  f  Septimius  I'clton,  and  which  was  painted  a 
hideous  yellow  and  finished  with  au  ungainly 
tc.wer  that  served  Hawthorne  as  a  study. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  published  " '  Our 
Old  Home''  — u  volume  which  ofTends  me 
almost  eqiinlly  by  its  indiscriminate  deprecia- 
tion of  everthiug  English  and  its  grim  attempts 
at  wit.  It  was  an  unkindly  act  to  publish 
such  a  book  :  but  Hawthorne  wa>,  unfortu- 
nately, capable  of  .such  unkindly  acts.  ■ 

This  was  the  last  book  of  Hawthorne's  that 
nppeared  during  his  lifetime.  Hel'Pgan,  in 
the  Allantic  Monthly,  a  serial  entitled  '  'The 
Dolllvf-r  Uomancc  ;' '  bat  his  health  failed  him 
rnd  it  was  left— lilce  Dickens's  ' '  I'.lwiu 
PrriO"!, ''  unfinished.  Aft^r  his  death  n  coai- 
nicndable  thriftiness  gathered  up  and  printed 
nil  thfit  he  left  behind  him  in  any  condition  to 
print.  His  boyish  novel  '  '  Fanshawe,  ' '  was 
uneaithedand  given  to  the  public,  aud  also 
•  'Septhiiius  Felton,  '  '  an  unllnisbed  romime 
V  huh  ho  had  thrown  aside,  intendin^;;,  appa- 
rently, to  weave  much  of  its  material  into 
'  'The  l)olliver  llomance.  "  '  It  is  of  interest 
.13  showing  us  one  uf  ^a^\ thorne's  storie?  in 
'i  rorp's  of  con- 1 ruction,  and  evince.^,  in  the 
1 1  nigh,  all  the   characteri.stics  ol  his    mighty 

KOT)iUS. 

HftvtLorDo's  ''American,  Ei;gl!sh  and 
!tali.nr.  Note  Books  ' '  were  also  given  to  the 
publi'  —an   act  which  might  well  have  per- 
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Shortly    Rftpr    Hawthorn" ' 8    return   from 
Kuirj-o,  our  civil  war  iToko  out,  and  sccniwl 
uttfrly  to  flbock  and  tenunib  hif  faculties.   Ele 
wa."  ffpely  moused,  ut    the    time,  of    imdue 
synii'athy  with  the  south,  and  hia  inl>orn  ten- 
dencJea  and  party  application  alT  point  In  that 
iHr<>rtlon.     His  son  in-law  baa  discovered,  In 
Hawthorne's  diary  and  correfipondence,  -iome 
« .xprcftfiong  of  patriotic    devotion,    however, 
►  nd  insipts  that  he  was  as  truly  a   martyr  to 
bis  country  aa  though  he  hod  died  on  the   field 
of  l>attle. 

Be  that  an  it  may,  bis  health  gradually  de- 
I  lined  throughout  our  civil  war,  and  hn  was 
f(\iTid  (lewi  in  his  bed  at  Mymnuth,  N.  H. , 
(whither  he  had  gone,  in  Bt-arch  of  health, 
with  hi?  old  friend,  I'iercei  on  the  ! 'Jth  of 
Vay,  1H(;4. 

Hawthorne  wo",  a?  baa  already  been  «iid, 
pxcesnively  pby  and  moody.  He  eitl  pr  rif- 
ft-cted  the  habits  of  a  rc-cluyc,  or  wa'^  uillictel 
with  a  etrrvin  of  insanity. 

Ho  was  judfj'-fl  by   Biijiorflcial    iniirr'ti    r--  a 

!    artlefls  man  ;  yot  his   friendship    for    Ti'Tic 

I  d  for  Briv'n;'^,    who've  Jo  Ti'U  of  an  Afri  ".'i 

<  luiser  he  editod,  would   seem   to   prove   tlio 

<  ( ntrary. 

He  was  excessively  fastidiou-,  nn  I   hen 
i-Uw  producer.     Or   woa    be    :n(l'>l"nl  ■■ 


was  (trtniii!}- a  (Irrnmer.     Yet   bis  ten 


:  1 
11- 
un- 
prcduclivp  years  at  Salem  were  hanlly  wasted. 
He  said  nftorwaid,  en  rcvi-ltiiig  the  old- 
bomesteail,  ' '  in  this  room  fa'iio  was  won,  ' ' 
and  probubly  he  wn^  right. 

In  att'^ii.pting  an  anal>»i?;  of  Hnwtborne's 
genius,  I  ren.aik :  1 .  That  he  wag  a  ro- 
mancer, not  a  novelist— that  U  he  de- 
]  lets  men  and  thiiig^  h.  tu  an 
imaginative  mrn<l  they  might  conreivnbly  li^, 
rather  than  n?,  to  n  keenly  objertrint  .nb:  I, 
they  actually  are. 

V.'r  must,  then,  ro?'^p^ni/p  th*"  bi~h1vin' 
Hgiiiutive  ciioi^cter  uf  llfimliorao  :;  pruduc-- 
tions— and  ako  the  necci.-ity  of  an  iai«gin.i- 
tivc  mind  in  order  to  npprtetite  them,  loi^ 
is  one  rcas^on  why  h,'  is  net  more  u  ii  verbally 
I  opular. 

y.    Ho  p0!■?e.--^C'l  rare  analytic 

power— s-ubtle  insit;ht  into  men 

and  things  :  but  was  attr.ict;>d  to  tho  study  of 
that  especially  which  i^;  abnormal  and  ex  - 
•  eptional. ,  He  may  be  i-all«>('  a  morbid  anat- 
omist of  men  and  nature— a  psycholojrist  of  no 
mean  power  writing  fLuric;  v.  bich  deal  chielly 
with  the  deformed,  the  exnggcratc  I  gxnd  the 
nnnntura!.  :;.  His  keen  insight  and  his  in- 
tense study  of  tlie  altnormal  and  cxrr'.rtioiial 
repult  in  an  originahty  tlip  !;ense  of  wbi^h  is 
heightened  by  theinfro-meTir'y  of  his'iuotations 
from,  or  allusions  to,  the  works  of  other  authors. 

4.  Attracted  as  ho  is  to  the  weird  and  gro- 
tesque, bis  Imagination  is  woird  and  i^ro- 
tewiuc  :  but  ).owerful  in  its  woJkings  and  ai- 
moat  irre3is^ta;■l  >  in  its  dondnion  over  the  mind 
of  an  opprtci.i'.'Te  reader.       Then    is  !<ome- 
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lUirg  DanteHii.cnbout  him  here. 

T),  This  ctki  t  is  hvightenod  l)y  the  iutea- 
I  ity  t)f  his  passion  ;  but  while  Hawthorne  pos- 
^(.^:sc.s  to  a  high  degree  this  element  of  elTect- 
ivenc-s,  lie  is  'leCnlcnt  in  pathoH.  In  humor, 
l-.ow ever -which  is,  as  a  nilc,  the  reverse 
side  of  pathos— Hawthorn  e<cels,  though  his 
humor  tends  generally  to  r  in  into  satire,  and 
i.  yiniid  and  plaj  fu!  only  when  dealing 
V  itli  tho  ideal  world,  d.  Hawthorno's  style 
i-  neaily  [ri-fort— possessing,  in  a  high  de- 
(.'reo,  clearnef ■,  "-trengtb,  vv.acity  and  ole- 
francc. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  trutii  than 
I.ongfo!low's  iiofortunate  characterisation  of 
it.  Hawthorne,  nccorriing  to  Lon;;fellopr, 
' '  UiCB  words  merely  ns  st<>pping- stones,  upon 
which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  bound,  his 
5-pirit  (Tosses  auii  ro-crosses  tho  rushing 
^ircnm  of  thouy;ht,  '  '  <,'uite  to  tho  contrary 
e>f  nil  this,  tho  mot<t  mnrked  cbarnctoristii'  of 
Hawthorne's  stylo  is,  to  niy  mind,  that  it  i.s, 
not  a  thing  apart  frciom  bi.i  thought,  but  that 
\  he  two  are  so  interwoven-  so  mterpenotrate 
tin  1)  other  as  to  make  ubschil  .ly  one  iDipres- 
.'ion  on  the  mind.  Tho  lightest  pba-e  of 
thought  or  feeling  is  infallibly  oinl);..licd  in 
expression  which  suenis  rather  tlRui^'ht  itiolf 
than  the  garb  of  UioUjjhl 

This  ed'cct  is  the  u-uK  ,  r  pain<^tikiiig  elab- 
oratirp.  and  .seimftiu;*.-;  llio  elaboratiun  is 
carried  too  far— Miniet:jn-s  the  ^t}]-.'  i  loo 
good. 

Hawthf  rne'B  work.s  are  sometime.-  imrre'l, 
I  too,  by  nn  excessive  rniniitf'iie.ss  of  de- 
tail which  ren'Urs  them  unsyminetru  al  and 
impedes  the  action.  Minuteness  of  detail- 
endless  midtiplication  of  micro:cop!c  to  u-hes 
Is  the  means  by  which  Hawthorne  produro.s 
his  most  fltrilang  eflects,  and  .sometimci  he 
overdoes  it. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  nawthoriie'? 
native  dignity  aLcl  relinoutiit  forbids  him  to 
let  his  humble  (harnctors  (p.  g,  I'ncle  Venner 
in  the  Seven  Oablp'',  the  colored  servant.?  in 
bis  Legends  of  the  I'rovince  Uousei  f-peak  tho 
dialect  appropriate  to  their  sphere  ;  yet  his 
marvelous  genias  so  perfectly  ai^Ijusts  them  to 
their  sphere  that  we  are  bardl}'  sen.sible  of 
this  defect. 

■Whatever  flaws  we  may  seem  Jto detect  in 
Hawthorn's  manner,  we  must  stiil  insist  that 
ho  is  the  greatest  master  of  EnglLsh  pro?e 
w  hom  the  century  has  produced.  Mure  than 
that,  he  is  a  wonderful  creative  genius,  wield- , 
ing,  with  consumate  grace  and  vigor,  a  wand  ' 
which  neither  Bcott,  Dickens  nor  Thackery 
ceuld  to  much  as  lift.  He  would  have  been 
greate  to  my  mind,  had  he  been  less  morbid 
tnd  misanlhroi'ic— if  his  rare  powers  of  an- 
alysis had  been  attracted  to  the  nat- 
ural and  healthful  rather  than  to  tho  ab- 
fiormal  and  grotesque.  Indeed  he  is,  1  hire 
fometimes  thouglit,  .•••een  at  his  best  in  l.i.s 
lighter  sketches  and  in  his  stories  for  children. 
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THORtAU'S  HERMITAGE. 


A  Visit  to  tho  Waters  Fit  for  Bap- 
tisms-Thorenu'a  First  Essays  in 
Literaturo— His  Uut  and  his  Way 
of  Life— Tlie  Grave  where  he  Lies 
Buried,  among  tho  Tall,  Arrowy 
Pines, 

ICorrcspoDdcEce  of  the  ETcnioc  Post.] 
Waknku,  N.  H.,  JaDuary  1,  1877. 
Tbc  beautiful  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Mtbcie  nawthorne  la  buried,  has  just  received 
a  newoccupant-tbe  slsierof  Henry  Tliorcau, 
the  last  representative  of  the  name  in  this 
country  except  a  maiden  aunt  well  advanced 
m  jeats.  It  is  always  melancholy  to  contcm- 
p]Me  the  utter  extinction  of  a  family,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  tho  ca6e  of  this  onc-theTUo- 
uaus  were  so  quick,  bright  spirits,  and  in 
all  the  aspects  and  manifestations  of  the  out- 
■Kurd  world  they  look  8o  keen  a  delij^'ht. 

TIIOIIKAI  *H    riHST   KSSAYS. 

It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since,  in  the  July 
number    of    that  rfcmarkaWc  periodical  the 
/'!(//,  of  wbich  Italph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
3largaret  Fuller  were  supposed  to  be  the  cdi- 
lorsjand  which  numbered  among  its  contrib- 
utors   Hedge,  the  scholar,  and  Uranch,  the 
poet  and  arti>t,  (korirc  Uipley  and  Tbcudorc 
"  I'Ajkei,. Tames  Freeman  Clarke  and  William 
Kacry  Channing,  John  S.  Dwight  and  "Or- 
phic" Alcott,    there    appeared  a    charming 
article,      having      for      its      subjecl      the 
'•  Natural    History    of    Maasachusetta."    It 
•was    prefaced    by     a     few    words     from 
one    of    the    editors,    evidently    Etncreon, 
"wlio  says  he  had  beg?;ed  of  the  fnend  who 
vrolc  it  "to  lay  down  the  oar  and  fishing- 
line,  which  none  can  handle  l)€ttcr,  aod  i\s- 
eiv.i'e  the  pCn,  that  1/rak  W;dtoa  and  White 
Oi  Stlboine"  may  not  want  a  .successor,  nor 
*'tl-.e  fair  meadow- to  which  we  also  have 
o^ul  a  home  and  the  happiness  of   many 
years  thiir  poet."'    This  was  about  the  Ursl 
«ii  uot  quite  ihe  lirsi  i  of  Tiioreau's  atliclcs  on 
Nature.     Ke  was  then  a  young  man  of  per- 
jhftp?  twenty-ftvc  yearg.     How  well  he  ful- 
'iillta  the  implied  prophecy,  becoming  :»  more 
faithful,  if  possible  a  more  loving,  and  ocr- 
lainly  a  finer  and  more  subtle,  interpreter  of 
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cut  of -door  life   than   even  the  patient  and 
Vainstakiag  WhiU-,  Ii'f  n^uV^ra  r.tll  kne^, 

Thoreau  may  assuredly  be  called  tho  chief 
in  this  countr}-  of  those  close  observori;  of 
Nature  of  whom  onr  litcnlurc  Is  n-.i)nborinp[ 
ti,("'e  ird  more.  His  infhtcnrc  constantly  af- 
fect- ihosc  urilcrs  of  Uio  present  day  whose 
favi  rite  pursuits  make  them  familiar  with 
■woodcraft.  If  tlio  reading  of  his  books  baa 
lot  inspired  and  encouraged  such  essaybts  as 
John  r.urroughs  and  Joel  Benton  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  sure  I  am  that  in  the  poet-natu- 
inlist  lbi»y  have  found  genial  companionship 
nrc'  a  comrade  to  love  and  lean  upon, 
'i;ii;  JMM)  IN  Tiu;  Woods. 

It  IS  not  every  l(»ver  of  sylvan  life,  however, 
wliH  vsould  obey  the  impulse  to  take  up  a 
•J.v\eI;iDg-place  for  two  years  anitwo  m  )cthg, 
(.r  even  a  small  part  of  that  time,  in  a  her-- 
niitige:  not  thniT^h  the  spot  was  as  lovely  a? 
tic  cove  on  the  bijks  cf  Waldcn,  and  ooc^ 
couM  avail  himself  of  the  culture  of  Concord 
at  will,  or  have  for  an  occasional  hour  such 
a'royal  guest  as  Emerson.  JJut  the  instiucl 
exists  oflener  than  we  suspect;  and  every 
man  with  tastes  kindred  to  those  of  Thoreau, 
having  the  born  love  of  wild  thing",  must 
have  seen  in  himself  the  possibility  of  doing 
just  such  an  unconventional  thing  as  that. 
Tie  lameness  of  common  ways  becomes  uu- 
£flV!r-fying;  there  is  an  irksomeScss  about  in- 
door life  which  makes  the  vagabondage  and 
Irecdom  of  open-air  living  at  times  greatly  to 
be  Oesired. 

That  limpid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  des- 
tined to  immortality  in  literature,  is  a  mile 
aid  a  half  below  the  historic  village  of  Con 
cord,  in  tho  midst  of  woods,  and  not  a  house 
can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  its  shore.  The 
railroad  embankment  is  in  sight  for  a  few 
rods  at  the  lower  end,  and  many  trains  pass 
daily;  and  near  the  track  are  a  grove  and 
landing-place  much  frequented  through  the 
summer  by  picnic  parties;  but  all  the  rest  is 
k-ft  to  its  lovely  loneliness.  Ad'''  probably  but 
fev,'  of  the  festive  folk  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
fitd  out  the  spot  where  the  poet  lived. 

The  pond  set  in  this  green  wilderness  is  a 
picture  of  delight.  Its  waters  are  wonder- 
JuUy  limpid,  and  you  look  down  as  through 
pale  green  crystal  at  the  sandy  bottom. 
*•  Never,"  says  Hawthorne,  "  was  there  such 
transparent  water  as  this.      I   threw  sticks 
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■haunt  of  many  bird?,   and  abounding  with 
^ild  {loWtrs  in  their  season  even  to  Ibc  water's 

T1IK   JJir.t.SiDL   Hl'T. 

la  R  little  openip^  on  high  ground— the 
*' pleasant  hillside,"  he  calls  it—a  mile  from 
any  neighbor,  he  built  his  hut.  Tno  cellar,  a 
shallow  one,  wap  where  the  woodchucks  had 
l)Ui rowed,  preparing  the  way,  breaking  ground 
forliim;  the  house  was  ten  feet  by  fifteen, 
and  fci^ht  feet  high ;  it  had  a  garret,  a  closet,  a 
large  window  on  each  a  de,  an  open  fireplace, 
and  a  door  opposite.  He  had  a  shelf  for  his 
tjooii?— sufh  books  as  he  loved,  the  elder 
poets,  best  of  company  to  hiiu;  and  a  few 
articles  of  furniture.  When  his  house  needed 
sweeping,  he  said,  he  set  his  goods  all  oulsidc, 
and  swept  and  washed  and  sanded  it.  That 
was  primitive  living.  His  door  and  one  win- 
dow looked  across  the  pond  toward  the  sun- 
rise; the  others  into  the  green  wood,  which 
was  not  dense  cncugh  to  be  oppressive,  but 
open,  cheerful,  friendly.  It  was  lovely  as 
Arcadia  to  one  who  had  the  spirit  to  find  in  it 
an  Arcadia. 

The  simple  hut  is  gone  nnw  ;  paternal 
trccp,  follows  of  the  "tall,  arrowy  pinjs," 
sLcltcr  the  praccTtTic~bpehIhg  is  not  "o ver- 
5;rown  ;  the  path  is  still  distinct.  A  little 
crc=3  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hut,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  stones.  We  sought  long 
in  the  wood  for  one  to  add  to  the  cairn  before 
it  occurred  to  us  to  go  where  he  did  for  the 
SiOriCS  for  his  chimney — to  the  pond,  from 
ohich  he  carried  two  cartloads  up  the  hill  in 

Lis  arms. 

Tui:  ronx's  or.AVi:. 

All  the  members  of  ihe  family  now  lie  in 
'■^Icepy  Hollow— s^jphia,  the  last  sister,  com- 
pletes lie  number.  They  are  buried  on  the  . 
1  row  of  the  ridge,  just  across  the  p'ith  from 
Hiiv.  Iborne's  gravi-.  A  simple  brown  stone 
stands  for  the  poet,  with  this  inscription  in  a 
circular  sunken  panel.  "  Henry  D.  Thorcau, 
l»orn  July  1'2,  1>1T;  Uied^May  •".,  l^ifli."  No 
spot  could  be  more  appropriate,  more  in  con- 
soEince  with  his  t^^tcs  and  feelings.  The 
ct:!.£teiy  is  a  beautiful  one;  there  is  no  dim- 
ness or  dampness  about  it,  nothing  gloomy  or 
depressing.  Over  him  the  soft  pines  wave; 
the  ground,  when  we  were  there,  was  covered 
w  ith  cones  and  the  falien  needle?,  and  bright 
autuiim  dowers  were  in  bloom  along  the  p'i'h, 


It  was  a  place  where  b'^e  and  bird  anrl  butter- 
'Hy  i5-y,p^  ^(.^Q  S'luirrtld  were  .it  homo. 

A.  15.  H. 


I  Of  Henry  D.  Tbareaa  Mr.  Robert  Cwllyer  Bays 
that  when  he  saw  hjm  in  iHGl,  that  ehurmiug 
WTitrrwiMoverforty.bat  lookeil  uo  more  tbau 
I  ihirty-tiTe.  He  was  s  mlher  .^lender  man,  but  of  a 
fine  nioaid.  aud  with  a  pttsenco  which  touched  you 
•  with  the  fe^liDf^of  perfect  purity,  as  newly-opened 
roses  do.  And  it  wajs  a  clear,  roso-tuifced  face  he 
turned  to  ron.  delicate  to  look  at  as  the  face  of  a 
girl,  and  great  gny  eyes,  the  RoeFs  eyes,  full  of 
quiet  sanshiue.  It  was  a  etrone  face,  too,  and  the 
nose  wa.'s  especially  notable  ;  aud  his  Voice  wa.s  Ion-, 
but  still  swee-t  of  tone,  thoti^  tlie  ori?au8  were  all 
in  revolt  ja^t  then,  while  hi'?  wurd.s  were  an  distiott 
aud  tme  tothe  ear  aij  thoso  of  a  preat  «in?er.  I 
noticed,  also,  that  he  uev^r  Trent  back  on  hLs  trn(Jsj:i. 
t<t  pick  up  the  frtllfn  loopy  ot  a  sentence,  a i  cooi- 
luonplace  talkerHdii.  He  would  beat  ate  -loujotimfs 
jost  an  instant  forth*  nirbt  word,  or  to  m^idter  the 
trouble  In  the  '•beet,  jicrhapp  ;  but  when  ho  was 
thruogh  the  senteiice  was  perfect. 

TnouKArs  PITY.   AJ^i^ic 

Ffott)  a  L'llfr  to  Iht  Spfclrifnr.  0 
•The  followiiiir  aiietditc.  tiveti  l»v  :i  penfhnnaa 
,who  had  beeii  lutr  'duc'd  to  1  Ihuvui  l>v  hincr-ori, 
mav,  nr  nmy  ri>.>i.  In-  takeu  to  liliistrat''  Mr.  II.- L. 
b.V  srittetnenr.  ill  tho  too  ctlinusiive.  liiii  «l.si»  tixj 
ticat  :Mid  ti.i.d,  essay  m  The  ('■>rnbHl  of  Jnno.  that 
■•th»re  IS  no  tnue  of  pity  m  Thoroaii '';  but  vnur 
^•ord.>  in  criticiHiuu  llie  said  article  eueoaniii<'  me  to 
seuil  it: 

"  When  I  went  iipxt  morning,  I  funnd  th'^m  all 
(Thorenu  w.-^^  tUen  liviim  lu  Ins  liitt)er'>t  linime)  4n  a 
otate  ot  exciieiiieut,  by  re;ibi>ii  u£  il.e  itriiviilof  a 
fugitive  iiocro  from  tlio  .■<ouiii.  wlm  had  euiue  taiui- 
iiiif  to  their  (loiir  about  ilavbie.ik,  and  tiirowii  hitn- 
fielf  on  Mieir  mercy.  Tlioreaii  took  me  in  t.,  mw  the 
poor  wrelcb.  wljooi  1  lomid  to  be  a  man  with  whose 
face,  iis  that  of  u  slave  in  the  Soutit,  1  wa.s  familiar. 
The  negro  wasnnieli  ternfieil  at  scciiii;  uie.  s;i;»i)o«- 
iiig  I  wa**  one  of  hn*  pur-suers.  HariiiK  iiuieted  his 
feaj-s  by  the  assiirauee  that  L  too,  though 
in  a  difteretit  seii.se,  wa**  a  refu;reo  from 
the  bondaue  bo  w:is  e.scamn.c;.  un !  at  llie 
same  time  being  aldo  lo  atiest  tiie,  lie^rro's 
u-eniiinfsi.  I  ^at  and  \%atolje.!  thi'  .siii;iul:irlv  tender 
and  lowly  dev.ition  of  the  scholar  to  the  slav?.  H*? 
niiibt  he  led,  ht.sswo'.lei.  feet  barbed,  and  he  imi<t 
think  of  nothing  but  rf:<t.  Asaiii  and  .again  this 
coolest  and  ealint-st  of  men  drew  near  to  tho 
tiemUiing  neero.  and  soothed  bim  and  badebim  feol 
at  jjom?,  and  have  no  feur  that  anv  pO'.ver  sh'mld 
agam  wi-oug  hun,  Thoreau  conid  not  walk  with  me , 
tliat  day,  as  had  been  :r.;reod.  but  must  mount 
uuanl  over  the  raffitive.  for  slave-iiunters  were  not 
extinct  in  the.xp  (lav>:  und  so  I  went  aw.-w  after  a 
whJJe.  muchinipif  Hsed  by  m.inx  little  traits  that  1 
iiad  Seen.  a,s  thev  had  appeared  u>  thiy  einorgeucy.'* 
An  abolitionist  of  thiH  Liud  cannot  be  without 
pity. 


TBOnrAL'S  fA7M  /.'I/.s^/^/?    ^OliKS. 
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nu.ru  WAT.no  KMrnsoN   anp   tuk  Tuot.KU-.-T.i- 
covr.KV   or   >fANY   vor.cMr.M   ok    riir    t mm  i^ 

U<IIKI)  W;:lTINr,^  <.r   IIKMCV    I.AVIK  TIKMIKAl  . 
To     the    Lilitov   of    Tlie    I  ri  b  a  n  f. . 
i=iu:    Several   yens  sinci-   I  uiado   my  ti..^ 

visa  to  Concord.    Tli.-  lioar,^  .Oi..li    I   M"'.t    tlL  pj   I  .-t 
day  WPre  liuwrs  (.f  satt-faction  u».l  o    )cm  m'i»t.     1  ^'••H-' 
upon  lUli-I.  WaM.,   Lm- .«uu.  au.l  b-d   tbo   ploa.^nrc  .■ 
hcirliiK    liluJ   couvfiao  itp""    lit-rarv   m.ili.i-.^  unl   oi 
Rudcnt  uu.l  nioaein  por-t^  a...l  polry  m  u  inahiKT  ^■. 
charming  timt   It  Hurpi^.c!   bin   urltliiu.-.      Ta«    Int  .i- 
Icctual   poNVcrof  E.utr.-..u   cftnti-t  Uo  c^IlimUf -l  l-y  lii- 
buok^aloiie.    II.sc'onviMbatl.n  allows  tli;if.   tUc   lu.in    1^ 
KPi-atcrtlinn  luij  woik  tint  1m<    ha-t    pr.idu.-e'l.      H^'    i- 
«ucli  a  sna.t.  r  uf  coi.v.-r'- iti-.u  tliac  I  J  .  Ut-  Hid  luQ  i  ■lu- 
III    Ma.i,acl.ii--ctl-)   Is    ONsl.:g   to  liiat,  r  i!..(>r  than  t  J  If;- 
fact  t:i.-it   h.'  IS  .»  .li.^ilnmii'li'^'!  ttittior.    Wa.'tbrr  r.-n- 
vcrtiiirf  or  wrltltur.  ho   Is  a  liiau   in  wunland  <U-c(l,anl 
honors  AmeriLM  l.y  lits  i*liuF)lc,  «  bulaily  life   a*  h'.'   ha* 
honon-a  Auicrlc.in  literature  l>y  the  «"rli  of  his  pon. 

I  spoko  to  hii.)  «?f  Taorcaii.  H  ;  told  lO',-  3i'V..ral  iMinr- 
flct»tl.^tic  (nits  cf  tijat  f'm-dy  y  >-.i;'-'  wiM-r.  w  ..-3: 
hncf  life  was  loi.K -livugh  to  ^idd  «'-vir.il  fas.lnitini: 
bi»ok.s  to  AiDiTicaii  litrratuic.  Tuc-m'  wvru  d-^T^h -d  mv 
Krupbiciily  that  I  bud  at  oittf  a  inu«-ti  noif.  idea  fd  tl.' 
ifliiu  Thon.au  than  many  p-iitfi  of  di;.<LTii'tiJU  Wvinl  I 
Lave  (.'I'-un  me.  Wh  n  ho  fo  iiid  that  I  odniuod  thf 
books  of  Thoi.au,  and  wis.ict  that  hf-  had  written 
lucre,  he  advi^td  me  to  call  upon  the  morhiT  aad^lM_y 
of  Thorcau,  who  lived  at  that  time  tn  Coucord.  These 
ladli  s  reccivtd  mo  very  oourteuii-ly.  A  crayoD 
purtr.dt  of  Thoretii.  dr  .^vt  by  bis  pi-itor,  wa-j 
in      the      littlo       parKir.  So  no      of       llio       most 

lUtcrcarlnff  books  of  his  lilirnry  were  nhown  to  ine,  as 
well  an  valuable  pro.?pnt'?  from  Irli-a  li  lu  E  inland,  wht 
hid  Invited  Idm  to  miVo  th.  in  riviif.  At  hut  the  old 
lady,  vlio  felt  pl<'a'-ed  at  the  adiilr  itlnn  wiilch  I  ex- 
pr<'p*ed  for  her  con's  abillMe-'  and  inv  ri't:r<t  tint  he  died 
po  early,  a-ked  her  daii^'liter  tJ  biln::  in  30  ue  uf  th' 
Ji'iirnals  of  David.  I  opeii'-d  one  of  iuine  13  volno  f'.^,  as 
I  rcii.etniur.  wlilih  Thoreau  bad  v.;iiteii,  touuiuiu.;  hia 
oh^ervatioTia  and  critiel^in'*  (A  \n  ny  yeari».  Tjrnlus:  to 
the  di.iry  of  a  d.ny  in  .\nri'.  I  read  of  lui  d^.  tlif  anpi-ar- 
anfo  of  the  fore.-t  unl  fl  Id-,  in  Taore aii'^  handwrUiiiii . 
and  in  Ijh  iniinitablo  st>  le.  W.iat  a  Irea-nro  was  here, 
1  tbon«bt.  CertaMily  the  loat-rjal-  nf  half  a  d  Z'-m  moif 
book'*  colli. J  be  i,'!e«ii<d  from  tit  -^e  Jmrn  \\n.  Tiie  gi-'.i  r 
did  n't  fi  rl  coiap -tMit  fur  th('  f  >-k.  Mr.  Ilii^jimon  (ml 
looked  over  tiiein.  hnt  h.i>l 'not  pinp)-i,d  to  do  anythiau 
towr.rd  puMl.-hini:  a  seleetioi;.  And,  v.-  far  a.--  I  know. 
no  one  ha.s  yi-t  pro;' ■-:'' I  u»  luik-i  «inh  a  s.k<tioii.  I- 
there  not  hf-rc  po nelliui::  wnnn,  if  i  i  1:  jiciiHly  iH'>  5  by 
a  pioper  pcrP'jri,  woull  ad'l  t  >  oir  literature  more  pages 
of  tlj'>  eh.irmliii'  and  ontrmal  writT  w  I'f  I'.j-t  jriven  ns 
"  M.ilne  Woo  !.-,"  and  "  r\u<-.  dj^.U"  I->  it  rlctit  to  allow 
the.-i*  v.'!ur.f.'»  of  tlio  tlio'iirhts  and  oliscrvuiions  of  <«iieh 
a  rare  tldnkor  and  f>»>eprv-r  i'*  T  .orciui  to  r<ui.iiii  eoi.- 
ceab  d,  or.  if  tti":r  di«eoverv  !h  aniMuiirol.  to  b't  it  p.ins 
liy  a  i  of  litil"  viihie  ? 


T;n'-e  i\ih  .«il'n-'  a  Ic  d  In  TiiK  Timi'.I'nu  hi  ly  do  nr.i'-'i 
to  bring  mere  of  Tliort-an's  v.riMiK"  to  ih"  pic.^-i  ami 
till'  pTille.  E.  U.  Wi-'.vLl  I..     I 

A'' '/■- r../-,V,  J:;ti.>  2«,  lyi. 

rat  iCHt  name  in  Ainerlcan  letters  is  that  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"'  said  Rev,  Robert 
CoUyer  to  his  congregation  Bunday  eveniufr. 
llawiborno  wa.i  in  the  purest  aense  a  man  of 
geiiiuH,  ai.d  by  big  writings  bo  did  more  than 
any  olh»T  iiiau,  pxiejit  Euiersoii,  to  establi'<h 
tho  claim  of  America  tt^  a  distinctive  and 
worfby  littraturo.  Tnero  ia  a  vast  differenre 
between  pure  geniun  and  ini^re  talent.  The 
work  that  Ilawlliorne  did  will  always  be 
Ire.sb  and  delightful,  while  the  efforts  of  more 
latent  will  enjoy  popularity  for  a  whilo  and 
will  thou  bo  forgotten.  Tlie  grandest  book 
that  Ilawtborne  ever  wrote  was  bis  "Scarlet 
Ijelltr."  It  was  too  bad,  the  speaker  aaid, 
tha*  a  man  of  Uawtborne's  great  genius  and 
proud,  sensitive  nature  sbould  have  been 
tibligpd  to  float  In  and  out  with  tho  tides  ot 
American  politick.  Such  a  man  should  have 
been  above  the 'necessity  of  being  a  camp 
follower  of  any  .political  party.  To  the  credit 
of  Franklin  I'lprcc  it  may  be  said  thAt  when 
he  was  Tresiflent  W. 'did  not., forget  his  nhl 
schoolmate,  but  gave  Ilawthorne  one  of  the 
best  (Dices  withiu  his  gift— thfit  of  consul  at 
Livtrpool. 

Each  one  o!  HaVtborne's  grriat  stories  Is 
devoted  tQjtUe  development  of  some  great 
principle.  ThftiMHouse  of  the  Sev^n  Gables," 
for  InatancQ,  irttevoted  to  the  idea  that  evil 
deeds  can  hk  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
corrupting  and  blemishing  succeeding  genor- 
atione.  The  "iMarbleFaun"  shows  that  after 
a  Bin,  Budden  and  Impulsive, -«.man  mav  pos- 
sibly reach  a  higher'standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence than  he  would  have  attained  h.vl  he 
not  tranpgTPPsedk  Hawthorne's  genius  en- 
dows hLs  ebataoters  witjiipffvulfarlv  svtnp  i- 
thciic  and  fasjcinating- qualities,  Hi.s  humor, 
like  his  pathos. is  of  the  keenear,  and  mo-^'  n^t. 
riral  Hort.  No  other  man  ever  wrought  sU'h 
preat  works  our  cf  su -h  ^i  \n'v  matenals. 


-New  Eiiglaii(nia>a  lurirc  .^liare  of  the  <o\- 
www..  Her  npie^etdative  wotiKiu  i^  Mr-^. 
•^ainuel  Kipls-y  of  >[a'-^aelj|i>ell-*.  The  bjie,'- 
rupliy  of  thi-  laily,  by  Mi->  Kli/abelh  Ifoar  <(f 
t  oiu'drdi  i>  a  wonderful  story  of  glial  ae- 
'|iiirejiietd-i.  moble  work,  >jua!!  means  and 
liomidles'-,  ardent  love,  3Ir-.  llipley  h.ad  no 
publii'  po-ition,  and  the  letter-  ami  nietnoir- 
\Uiicli  make  iij>  tlie  -ketch  of  her  are  neee-s.-^- 
ril\  private.  •''ho\\iiig  lier  daily  life,  lier  labor- 
in  Iioubekeepiiig  and  teaeliiiig,  her  wide  read- 
iii.i:,  ber  active  and  generon^'  thinkiti^'.  her 
entire  iiii-eHi-luK-s.  It  is  a  beautiful  lifo  id 
be  ofleied  a-  a  ty]>e  of  Ma--aclni-ett-i  woiijou, 


iuitl  ;i>  a  iiiofic!  fur  tin-  gi'iieralloii  now  grow- 
iiii:  up.  Vi'(  it  is  a  fair  tyiu-  in  many  way-. 
!'»  rliai»  ill  all  Xcw  Eiiglaml  >lv^.  Kiplcy  liiu! 
iio  r/)i!;il.  anuMig  Monicii.  in  '•clin|;ii-liip,  ainl 
in  tlic  cxttiil  (if  licr  pftwcis;  1ml  all  lhn)ii.!li 
(•(luntiy  paii-li<'»  Merc  •^cattfroil  wolncti.  nf- 
Itii  tlif  \\i\<»,  ami  (lant:lil(r>  of  niini-tcr-. 
wliii  ]ja<l  tlic  <-;uiic  a>pirati(>ii<,  wIid  ii-nd  tlu'lr 
«'lili(iitnniii«'>  fcr  cthicatinu  in  art  .iiul  litera- 
ture a>  CMiii-cleiition^Iy  a-  -lie  tliil.  wli  > 
v.crked  ami  tau;^1it  ami  Icvoil  a-  -lie  tliil.  anil 
vim  altaiiH'd  tu  tlie  ^-anie  elevation  ami  puri- 
ty of  c^iaraeler.  It  i- j^rx'd  to  liavc  a  record 
i.f  line  vneli  life,  liiif  many  reailer-,  wlm  di.l 
iii't  know  Mr<.  Jlijiley  pei-on.illy.  will  liml  in 
lirr  life  a  iiictuie,  rielier  in  tint  if  may  be, 
l)Ul  true  in  otlier  rc-pcet-.  of  )ivc>  that  tlie\ 
have  known,  df  women  -Iron^  and  nciMo  and 
I  lire,  and  trained  in  i>  verfy  and  sorn^w. 
\\ho-c  inlhieiice  i-  -till  a  "power  that  m,d;e- 
•■for  ri;jhteoit-ne--,"  hut  wlio-e  tiienioji-  are 
hjildiii  in  (|ui''t  lionii-  and  re-erved  heart-. 


Mr.  Hawthorne  once  wrote  .1  jilea^ant  letter  in- 
tieduciup  H.  D.  Thore..u  to  .Mr.  Lpes  Sarpent, 
and  Mr.  Sarfrcnt  has  jiibt  conniiunicatctl  tins  let- 
ter to  Hari'f-r"?  "SVceklv.  "There  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  triwn  f'f  tlie  name  of  Tliore.iu,"  says  Haw- 
thorne, "a  f;raduate  of  Canilirldpe,  and  a  tine 
sel.'ilar,  c?iieciallj-  In  old  Knglisli  literature,  brtt 
\\ithal  a  wild,  irref;nlnr,  Indian-like  «oi;  of  fellow, 
wlio  can  find  no  orcupation  in  life  that  suits  him. 
}Ic  writes,  and  »ometlmcs — often  for  au^ht  I 
know— very  well  indeed.  •  *  '  In  the  Dial  f^r 
,luly  there  is  an  article  on  the  natural  histoiy  ♦f 
this  part  (>f  the  Country,  which  will  pive  you  an 
ide.'i  of  him  as  a  peiluiue  and  exipii^itc  observer 
<  f  nature— a  character  almost  as  rare  as  that  of  a 
truoi>o'»t.  He  writes  poetry  aho — for  instance, 
'To  the  Maiden  in  the  Kast,'  'The  Summer  Rain/ 
and  other  i.iccc<  in  tl:c  Iiial  f^r  October,  which 
seem  to  lie  very,  careless  and  imperfect,  bat  as 
true  as  bird  notcS.'' 


NATUANIKL  HAWTHOIINR 
IIY    TIIK    KKV.     .JOH.V    H.   C.   ABIJOTT. 


»lyC<jt 


.di*^' 


'Mr.  lUu'it  Wat,I)0  Emriison  lins  been 
credited  with  sayint;:  "I  do  not  love  to 
sen  u  dislinelly-dcfined,  (deancut  Ihoiight. 
I  love  rather  to  sec  a  urand  idea  looinin;,' 
up  majestic  throu;,di  the  Iimzc  of  ohscurity." 

Nathaniel  llawthoriic  was  siuli  «  itntn. 
No  one  could  read  him.  lie  dwelt  in  uii- 
rcvealed  recesses,  which  hid  mo-t  intimate 
friends  were  never  permitted  to  penetrate. 
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lie  entered  IJowdoln  College  at  the  nj^'c  of 
seventeen,  u  well-dressed,  ({enilemiiiily  buy, 
of  ordinary  staiare,  but  of  unusually  win- 
ning coiintcmmce  and  Kcntlo  nmnners.  In  a 
class  of  but  about  forty,  nearly  all  dwelling 
in  the  same  hall  and  inectinij  three  or  four 
tlir.es  each  day,  In  cluipel  or  clas-i-room.  the 
members  were  thrown  into  the  most  Inti- 
mate social  relations. 

The  soft  tones  of  voice,  rcinnrkably  sweet, 
modest  address,  and  courteouH  bearing  of 
Ibiwthnrne  rendered  him  universally  popu- 
lar, lie  was  an  Hccomplished  .seliohir,  •» 
^unl  reader,  and  he  uoon  uctjuired  tbo  lep- 

tifalion  of  bcinir  one  of  fjie  finest  writers  in 
the  <l!is.s.  In  such  an  inliinacy  of  four 
years  I  cannot  remem!)er  that  I  ever  heard 
Hawthorne  Imifff,,  ihoujrh  his  face  was  often 
bri;;iitcned  by  a  very  winnln<r  smile,  lie 
never  Heemed  melancholy,  so  as  to  oppress? 
one's  spirits  with  gloom;  but  there  wos  nn 
asp(  ct  of  silent  pcnsiveness  spread  over  his 
features,  whicli  arrested  the  eye  and  led  01m 
to  Inquire  :  «'  Who  is  that  young  man  ?  " 

In  saying  that  Hawthorne  was  populm' 
Iho  word  must  be  used  a  little  dilVeiently 
from  its  ordinary  sense.  There  was  no 
niH!  in  the  class  who  would  have  taken  Iho 
liberty  of  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  was  a  lonely  man,  living  by  him^idf; 
yet  there  was  nothing  In  his  demeanor  to 
repel  the  friendly  odvances  of  any  one. 

It  may  not  bo  Improper  hcic  to  remark 
that  the  class  of  18'2.")  was  to  a  remark.iblo 
degree  composed  of  young  men  from  tlio 
first  families  in  Maine.  Very  many  of  them 
had  found  the  cradle  of  their  infanr^y  in 
lumics  of  refinement  and  intellectual  (ul- 
ture.  This  gave  such  a  tone  to  character 
that  very  seldom  wrtH  there  an  ungiaceful 
action  witnessed  or  a  coarse  word  uttered. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  lliose  days  for 
little  groups  to  meet  and  spend  an  hour  in 
the  evening,  with  wine  and  cigars,  felling 
sl5rles  and  singing  songs.  There  were,  of 
course,  in  a  gathering  of  over  one  hundred 
young  men  in  college  some  rude  and  noisy 
collections  of  tliis  kind.  vSuch  young  men 
wore  drawn  together  by  what  has  been 
called  eleolive  aflinity.  Tliis  was  long  be- 
fore the  temperance    reform.     When    our 
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hoarl?i}j  t'vcry  word,  pcrltifj  every  pcslurc, 
and  yof  8(\'»rcply  a  ainpio  word  would  |>f\33 
his  lips,  IJul  Ihcre  was  nn  indcscribahlo 
soint'lhinp  in  ihe  silent  presence  of  fluw- 
thorno  wlilcli  rendered  liliu  one  of  thd 
most  (Icwircd  tiuoals  on  sucli  oCcBsloiis. 

•Tonnllian  Cillcy  W!»,4  probably  IIuw* 
thornu'a  nioMl  liitiindte  friend  in  (Ik;  elasa. 
And  yet  his  dipcrinilniititin  would  I(.ad  liiiil 
to  say:  'M  love  llawliiorne  I  admire  hinii 
but  I  do  not  know  him.  He  lives  in  o 
mysterious  world  of  tliotights  and  linaf?- 
inatlon  which  he  never  permits  me  to 
en  1  er." — — — — ~    ^     ~ 

In  the  cIubs  next  above  Itawlhomc'f 
Ihere  was  a  youn^  man  but  seventeen  years 
of  iiLTe,  by  (be  mime  of  Franklin  Piereo, 
lie  was  the  .>ouni,'osl  member  of  his  clus3 
and  I  think  tliu  most  popular  youn^  man 
in  college.  IIo  was  the  son  of  a  noble  sire, 
was  very  Imndsi'mc,  and  Was  always  ft 
i,'cnial,  courteoiiM,  fiicmlly  gentleman. 
Ilawtlioriio  and  I'ieiee  were  instinctively 
drawn  (n;,M'Mier.  Tlicy  became  Intimato 
and  life-lontf  liiemls.  The  whispering 
pines  of  Hninswick,  free  from  nil  under- 
liriish,  |)reMi'iiled  very  attrucllvc  avonues 
for  solilary  or  social  walks,  riercc  and 
llawtliorne  almost  invariably  joined  arm 
in  arm  in  saunterin<4  Ihrouj^h  these  {proves. 
'I'liey  were  alike  in  i\gv,  in  courteous  In- 
atinels,  in  scholarly  tastes,  and  in  purity  of 
lip  and  life. 

Little  did   they  then   Imagine,  those  two 
lads  of  seventeen  years,  that   the  one  was 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  placed 
ill  thai  exalted  station  prrlinps  throujjli  tho 
the  Inslrntnenlalify  of  the  biography  which  i 
bis  companion   would    write  of  liim;  and! 
lliat    the   other   woitld   receive,   in   recom- 
|)cnse,  (ho  ollice  of  con.sul    of    I-lverpool 
wbicb  was  said    to   !)C   tlie  moi»t   lucrativo 
position  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
It  was  estimaled  to  be  worth  to  its  Incum* 
bent  twenty  thousand  tloUars  a  year. 


[Hawthorne] 


___/8af  upon 

tlie  edKe"onbe  Hrcle,  &  litile^wiiUdrawo, 
bis  head  slleblly  (browa  forward  upon  bis 
breast  and  bis  bripht  eyes  clearly  burning 
under  bis  blaek  brow.  This  pewon,  who 
sat  Bilent  as  a  shadow,,  loolted  to  me  as 
Webster  might  have  looked  bad  bo  been  ft 
j)qet. 
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"  Ho  rose  and  walked  to  the  wlndow.nnd 
stood  quietly  there  for  a  loner  time,  watch* 
Inittbodead.wbite landscape.  Nonppeal  was 
m«de  to  hlra,  nobody  looked    after  bira. 
The  conyersallon  flowed  as  eteaddy  on  u9  ^ 
If  every  one  understood    that  his  silence  I' 
was  to  be  respected.  It  was  the  same  thing; 
Hi  the  table.     In  vain   Ibn  silent  nian  iin« ' 
bibed  lEsihetlc    tea.    Whatever  fancies  It' 
inspired  did  not  flower  at  his  lips, 

"But  there  whs  o  lltjht  In  his  eye  which 
assured  ma  that  nothing  whs  lost,  80 
supreme  was  his  silence  that  It  presently 
enRrossed  m^,  to  the  exclusion  of  every* 
thine  else.  There  was  brdllant  discourse; 
but  this  silence  was  much  more  poetic  and 
fascinating.  Fine  thmjffl  were  said  by  the 
philosoph'rs;  but  much  finer  things  were 
implied  by  the  dumbness  ot  this  peailemftn 
with  heavy  brows  and  black  hair." 

There  was  certainly  somethinR  social  In 
the  ellcnco  of  Hawtliorne,  It  la  seen  by 
this  di'Fcription  that  bis  presence,  In  some 
nameless  way,  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  party.  As  Hawthorne  retired,  Mr. 
Emeison  remarked,  with  a  fimile  and  in 
words  somewhat  cbaracieristtcally  obscure: 
"Hawthorne  rides  well  bis  horse  of  Ibe 
nipbt.'* 

Hawthorne's  repulalion  was  now  estab- 
lished ng  the  most  classical  of  American 
novj.'llPts.  Circumstances  removed  him 
from  Concord  to  a  beautiful  cotlnfre  borne 
in  Lenox,  amidst  the  mountnlns  of  Berk- 
shire. Here  be  wrote  "  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables."  He  finally  returned  to  Concord 
for  bis  permanent  home.  While  these 
years  w<'re  glidinj?  away  be  bed  been  for  a 
short  lime  a  cierk  in  the  custom-house  at 
Boston  and  also  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Balem.  During  tho  four  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  friend.  Franklin  Pierce, 
he  resided  in  Liveipool.  Most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Ills  offlce  of  consul  was  conducted 
by  hie  fiubordinalea. 

From  Liverpool  h«  returned  with  replen- 
ished resources — pecuniary  as  well  as 
Intellectual — to  bis  home  in  Concord.  Her© 
he  wrote  the."  Marble  Fawn"  and  "  Our 
end  Home."  In  the  spring  of  1864.  as  he 
had  atiniued  bis  sixtieth  year,  bis  health 
began  to  fail.  Accompanied  by  his  life- 
long friend,  President  Pierce,  be  undertook 
an  excuision  to  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.    Hawthorne  seemed  de- 
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Ihntean  nnd   IittrraOnrvt 

ThorP8u'8  an  wrt«  lllprfltiiip;  nii'l  It  wa° 
ono  of  whtch  fio  had  (OBCf^Ivcd  uin-t  om- 
tjitiou^lv.  Ho  lovcd  ari'l  bpllevod  In  Rood 
bocks.  Ho  paid  well,  "  Llfo  is  n<'t  hnbiluullv 
scon  from  any  coiujnou  platform  so  truly 
sod  UMPiajftfcratod  ng  to  the  M«ht  of  iJtora- 
tuie."  But  the  Ufcrature  he  loved  w/js  of 
the  heroK!  ordor.  "Books,  not  which  afTurd 
us  8  (Hiwerinff  enjovmcnt,  but  lu  which  each 
thouprht.is  of  unusual  doiinir;  sufh  as  ao 
Irtif  iDub  catiuoi  road,  and  a  timia  one 
wnul(J  not  ho  cntcilniuod  bv;  which  cvcti 
D)ake  us  danjicrous  to  oxisliiu?  in-jtituiioos— 
feuch  I  callKood  books."  He  did  not  think 
them  oasy  n  be  read.  "Tnohoiolc  bioka," 
I  he  eayB.  "even  If  orintcf)  In  the  characicr 
iof  our  mother  tongue,  will  always  be  m  a 
la?jR'uatre  dead  li>  Uoffcneralc  times;  and  wc 
must  laboiioujrly  sock  the  mpanle«  of  each 
word  and  line,  conjocfurlnx  a  larger  sense 
than  common  us  •permits  out  of  what  wlsdjm 
BDd  valor  and  generosity  wc  have,"  iir<t 
does  he  suppose  that  such  books  are  easily 
written.  "Great  prose,  of  equal  elevation, 
com  mane's  out  respect  more  than  (rroat 
verse,"  savs  he.  "smcelt  irapllps  a  more  per- 
manent and  level  height,  a  life  more  penaded 
with  the  Rraodeur  ot  the  thoutfhi.  Thti  poei 
often  only  makes  an  Irruption.  like  th^- 
Parthian,  and  ts  off  again,  shooting  while 
he  retreats;  but  the  prode-«riter  his  con 
quoted  like  a  T^maa  and  setUed  colonlee." 
NNe  may  ask  our^cives,  almost  with  dlsmnv, 
wbetber  such  wcrks  exist  at  all  but  In  the 
imagination  of  the  student.  For  the  bulk  o' 
the  best  of  books  Is  apt  to  be  made  up  with 
ballast;  and  those  in  which  energy  oi 
thought  Is  combined  with  any  ptatellness  ol 
utterance  may  be  almost  ojunted  on  t^l^• 
lingers.  Loijking  round  In  English  for  a 
book  that  should  answer  Thoreau's  two 
demands  of  a  style  like  noetrv  and  sense 
that  shall  be  both  original  and  ln;)plriting, 
I  come  to  Milton's  "  Aieopagltica,"  and  can 
name  no  other  losiance  for  the  moaieni. 
Two  things  Btl«'a.>-t  are  plain:  that  (fa  man 
wiji  condcHct'nd  to  nothing  more  •'ommou* 
placf-  «n  the  way  of  reading,  he  must  not  Imik 
to  huvea  largt'lihiiiiy;  and  that  tf  h*  pro- 
poaofi  himself  to  write  ma  Klmilar  vpi«.  he 
!  will  Had  hia  work  cut  our  for  him.— CornhiU. 


TnonKAr,— Thoreau's  thin,  pcnetrat- 
inp,  bij:-noscd  face,  even  in  a  bad  wood 
cut,  conveys  some  hint  of  t!)0  lifnita- 
tions  of  Lis  mind  and  character.  With 
his  almost  acid  sharpnesi^of  insifrht.with 
his  almost  animal  dexterity  in  act,  tliore 
went  none  of  that  laiire,  unconscious 
Rcniality  of  tlie  world's  lieroos.  lln  was 
not  easy,  not  ample,  not  ur'oatie,  not 
even  kind;  his  eiij<»vmcnt  was  hardly 
smiling',  or  the  smile  Avas  not  broad 
pnoush  to   bo 


convinclu?;    he   had  no 
nor       kitchen     mid- 
nature,     but     was    all 
sharpened   to   a   point, 
to    !io    profession,"  says 
Enicisou;  "he  never   married;  ho   lived 
alone;  he    never   went   to    cliur<h;    he 


'waste       lands 
deu     in     hi.-i 
improved    and 
"He  was  bred 
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nc\orvo1cd;  jierclusedto  pay  a  t,i.<  to 
tl'c  S(i,tc:  he  ate  ni>  tlosh,  he  drank  no 
u  iiH  ,  he  never  Iviiew  tlie  use  of  tobacco; 
ai'd.  tlioii^li  a  uat  mali.st.Iio  u.^ed  neiilier 
li;il)nor  cun.  Wlieu  asked  at  diiinci 
wlintdisli  lie  pirfci iffj,  ho  answered, 
'(he  nearest.' "  !S(»  many  nof^ative  su- 
l>oiiori(ii-s  bf:riu  tp  smack  a  little  ot 
tlie  pri.^.  From  his  later  works 
he  w;;s  in  tJie  habit  of  cuttin:: 
out  tho  hnniorou.s  passage.s,  under 
the  impression  that  tlicy  wore  be- 
neath tlie  di;4nilyof  his  moral  muse;  and 
there  we  sci'  the  pris  stand,  public  and 
confessed.  It  v»as  "niucli  eas  .t"  .says 
Emer.son  acutely,  nnich  casici  for  Th'o- 
reau  to  say  "no"  than  "yes;"  .ind  that  is 
a  chaiact eristic  wliich  depicts  the  man. 
It  is  a  useful  accomplishment  to  bo  able 
to  say  "no,"  but  surely  it  is  the  essence 
of  amiability  to  prefer  to  .say  "yes," 
where  it  is  iio.ssible.  There  is  Ronictiiing 
wanting  in  the  man  who  does  not  hate 
himself  whenever  he  is  constrained 
to  say  no.  And  there  was  al 
eood  deal  wantiufj  in  this  born 
dissenter.  He  wa.s  almo.st>  sbock- 
ingly  devoid  of  weaknesses;  he  had  not 
enouph  of  them  to  be  nolar  with  hu- 
manity; whether  you  cail  him  deml-E:o<i 
or  <iemi-man,  he  was,  at  least,  not  alto- 
Rothcr  one  0/  us,  ft>r  he  was  not  touched 
with  a  feeliuK  of  our  inilrmities.  Tho 
world's  heroes  have  room  for  all  nositive 
qualities,  even  tho.se  which  are  disrepu- 
table, in  the  capacious  theater  of  their 
disrositions.  Such  can  live  many  lives; 
while  a  Thoreau  can  live  but  one,  and 
thjit  only  with  perpetual  foresight.— 2Vte 
iJoriifiill  MayiuiiiL'. 


I  was  reading  in  IhcTast  //arjpcJLajjTa^^ 
count  of  Concord-fc^pfn  I  ffasVS  J^ng 
man  In  college,  owr  flft^yjj^-s  ago,  I 
taught  school  thd^^  tvmrtlnters— and  all 
of  a  sudden  li^e  tcme  picture  of  old 
Ezra  IMpley^andfathelpof  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson^^XI^  was  the  very  man  who  cx- 
aminedjii^and  gave  me  a  certificate— I 
hav^jl  at^ome— certifying  that  I  was 
"of  good  moral  character"  (applause); 
certifying,  too,  that  "  I  was  quallQed  to 
teach  a  school  in  the  town  of  Concord ;  " 
and  he  signed  it  In  a  sort  of  John  Han- 
cock style,  "  Ezra  Ripley,  minister,"  and 
the  minister  j)ar  excellence  Sn  the  town  of 
Concord. 

H  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how  he  examined  jne.  I  went  there  in 
the  evening  with  fear  and  tremblingj  and 
sat  down  and  told  him  that  I  was  the 
man  he  J  was  to  examine.  He  looked  at 
me,  and  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  he  spelled  me— "spelling  matches" 
of  that  kind  were  rare — he  even  made  m© 
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flionglit  to  hfi  Pot  aside  from  any  cawso 
wlialover  woiilt!  be  a  Listing  disgrace.  I 
tbotiebt  it  over;  I  tlimiplit  very  (|uick, 
and  I  said,  "Will  roti  rillow  me,  Dr.  Kip- 
Icy,  to  wiitc  out  llje  form  of  prayer  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  slate,  and  pray  with 
one  eye  open  ntitil  I  get  it  by  heart?" 
lie  paid  to  inr,  "Any  way  yon  can  fix  it, 
yoiinpman;  I  am  satisfied  if  you  are." 
And  I  said,  "I  will  keep  the  school." 
And,  well,  what  do  you  think?  lie  had 
to  call  his  daughter  Hannah— Hannah 
was  there  in  a  moment— be  said,  "Jlan- 
nah,  draw  a  mu;r  of  cider."  (Laughter.) 
Well,  we  pa'^sed  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
tlic  cider  was  very  nice,  and  we  parted 
cood  friends,  and  I  didn't  tliink  he  was  so 
!-tern  a  man  when  I  left,  as  when  I  came. 
Well,  that  illustrates,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  character  of  the  cl<>rgy  of  that  day — 
they  were  the  ''masters  of  tlie  situation," 
(applause);  their  wrjrd  was  law. 


Till'  initldle  Hca  o>iituinH  iin  nliiiHiiii  tliilcp, 
ItH  (lot'iHT  wuvoH  fUMl  up  ii«>  jxarlx  to  view  ; 

Aloiiy  the  xtiort'  xixy  liiiiKt  is  mi  Uh  jmlw, 
And  I  rdiiM'i-M!  with  iiiuliy  a  nil ipw reiki  it  iri'W. 

Though  Thoioan  took  no  nctivc  piut  in 
<(»ci(ty,  tio  wiiHfar  from  l>cing  a  misanthroiu', 
•nr  of  thos(>  who  rail  at  men  and  iind  littlo 
|»ea<.'(;  in  sojihulo,  wlio,  to  adopt  his  luii- 
\;nnirv.  Honicwhat  altered,  arc  untit  to  bo  tho 
(•onjpanionH  of  themselves  beeanse  they 
have  not  the  element  of  companionship 
with  otlu^rs,  and  whose  lives  breathe  dis- 
content and  discouragement.  He  had  his 
weaker  hours  and  is  ready  to  confess  them, 
though  by  principle  he  speaks  rather  from 
his  strength  than  liis  weakness,  and  his 
words  arc  full  of  health  and  cotuage.  It 
was  from  an  insatial>le,  persistent  thirst  for 
true  society  that  he  avoided  tlie  false 

— llip  fHlHCBwIi'ty  of  Jiicn 
Foe  rarllily  Kifatiicss 
All  Li'axfiilj  coiiiforti*  rariGt-M  to  air. 

(.)ii  this  matter  let  me  quote  his  own  words, 
for  I  shall  despair  of  describing  his  [wsi* 
tion  so  well:— ''As  for  tho  dispute  almut 
solitude  and  society,  any  eomp.irison  is  im- 
l«rtiiu'nt.  It  is  an  idling  down  on  tho 
plain  at  the  base  of  a  mountjuin,  instead  of 
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climbing  steadily  to  it.s  top.  Of  course  you 
will  be.glad  ()f  fill  the  society  you  can  get 
to  go  u})  with.  Will  you  go  to  glory  with 
me  ?  is  the  Vtur<len  of  the  Boug.  I  love  so- 
ciety so  much  that  I  swallowed  it  all  at  a 
gulp,  that  is,  all  that  came  in  my  Avay.  It 
is  not  that  we  love  to  be  alone,  but  that  we 
love  to  soar,  and  when  we  do  soar  tho  com- 
[tany  grows  thinner  and  thinner  till  there  is 
none  at  all.  It  is  either  the  '  Tribune' on 
the  plain,  a  sermon  «tn  the  mount,  or  a  very 
private  ecstacy  still  higher  up.  Wo  are 
not  the  less  to  aim  at  the  summits,  though 
the  multitude  docs  not  ascend  them.  Use 
all  the  society  that  will  abet  you." 

Here  as  everywhere  in  Thoreau's  writings 
we  see  the  end  for  which  he  lived,  ^iy 
own  account  of  it  has  l>een  so  inadequate 
that  I  am  anxi'Mis  to  quote  his  own  pub- 
lished words  further  on  the  subject.  "He 
alone,"  lu!  says,  "is  the  truly  enterprising 
or  practical  man  who  succeeds  in  main- 
f(tinin(/  his  soul  here.  Have  wo  not  our 
everlasting  life  to  get  ?  and  is  not  that  the 
only  excuse  at  last  for  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  or  even  carrying  an  umbrellii 
«hen  it  laiiis?  A  man  might  as-wcH  de- 
\(»te  himself  to  raising  pork,  as  to  fattening 
the  bodies,  or  temporal  part  merely,  of  (he 
whole  human  family.  H  we  nnide  the  true 
distinction  we  should  almost  all  of  us  be 
se^n  to  be  in  the  almshouse  for  souls." 
Again,  "Suppose  a  man  were  to  sell  tho 
hue,  the  least  amotmt  of  coloring  matter  in 
the  snj)er(ieies  of  his  thought,  f<ir  a  farm — 
wi'ie  to  exchange  an  absolute  and  infinit 
value  for  a  rehitiv«>  and  finite  one,  to  gain 
the  whole  world. and  lose  his  own  soul." 


//A>-tAt4.jl  u>-a.  v>t:  4pt.  Z9,  fSgG 

EMERSON  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAN- 
SCENDENTA  LISM. 

In  biR  lecture  on  Emerson,  delivered  before 
the  High  School  Aluninia  Association,  Fri- 
day evening  Prof.  Beera  eaid  : — His  essay  on 
Immortality  publ'shod  in  Letters  and  Huvl<it  Atnis, 
1870,  was  (rreeted  In  some  (luarters  as  a  final  accept- 
ance of  tha  Cliristian  ilootrine  of  personal  iinmof- 
tality.  lint  it  is  luiposmble  to  see  liow  its  lan^uaKe 
can  bear  such  constrMcilon.  To  be  sure  Emerson 
never  dofjnmtizt's.    He  neitlier  assert.^  nor  denies 
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theUt  I  dti  not  mean  by  patitlieism  tlio  doutrlno 
that  the  fln»t  principle  Is  matter  or  force  or  any  un- 
conscious thlniT,  EuuTjOm's  whole  view  I -s  inlt^nse- 
Ir  spiritual  Ilis  Idenlisin  resolves  matter  into  spirit. 
1  will  not  attempt  a  defluitiou  of  jinrsonalltv  or  af- 
firm that  he  attributes  personality  to  Ood.  Uiit  If 
It  includes  only  will  and  intelllKcnce  1  should  sny 
that  hT  did  ftJid  tliat  his  panthtl-m  dlfferH  from 
theism  mainly  Inibl",  that  he  declines  to  separate 
bIsldeaofGud  from  liia  manifestation  In  nature 
and  his  presence  in  the  human  soul,  lie  would 
doubtless  accept  this  passage  In  Miilthew  Arnold's 
EtnpeJ(>vlt'!<oii  Klnauaa  fair  statement  of  his  po- 
sition:— 

"All  things  the  world  which  fill 

Of  but  one  stuff  arc  spun, 
Tliat  we  who  rail  are  still, 
With  wh.at  we  rail  at  one; 
One  with  Jhe  o'er  labored  Power  that  through  ^the 
breadth  and  lenprth 

Of  Asrth,  and  air  and  se&, 

In  men,  and  plants,  and  stones, 
Hath  toil  perpetually. 
And  travail.'?,  pants  and  moans; 
Fain  would  do  all  things  well,  but  sometimes  fails 
in  strengUi." 
Or  if  it  be  objected  that  this  denies  tho  divine  om- 
nipotence, then  perhaps  Wordsworth  has  given  a 
nearer  exprebslon  to  Emerson's  cone  ption  In    the 
oft-quoted  lines  written  near  Tlntura  Abbey:  — 
"And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  somethloK  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
WboM  dwelllDg  is  the  lijrhjt  of  setting  buos^ 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  livlntr  air 
And  the  blue  eky  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  tblnhinR  IhinRS,  all  objects  of  ail  thought, 
Aiid  rolls  through  all  things." 
Space  is  wanting  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
illustrate  fully  the  direction  which  Emersou's  phil- 
OFophy  has  given  to  his  poetry  and  general  literary 
production.    A.'ew  of  the  more  obvious  efifects  may 
be  briefly  indicated.    An  ever  present  sense  of  the 
ideality  of  material  tSi&Ks  subordinates  nature  un- 
duly.   This  thought  will  Tlsf^All  high  poetic  souls, 
but  it  must  not  come  to  stay.    Sh-ikspere  does  not 
forget  that  this  world  will  one  dftytatJs'i  "like  the 
baseless   fabric  of  a  vision,"  or  tlmt  w^  Om^elves 
"are  such  slulT  as  dreame  are  made  of,  "and  ffltit^n 
speaks  of  the  world's  "vain  m.uque."    But  this  Is' 
not  the  mood  in  which  they  dwtU.  The  poet  belongs 
to  the  cheerful  world  of  phenomena.    He  is  most 
the  poet  to  whom  existence  is  most  real— who  real- 
izes most  intensely  that   experience  of   the  sou! 
which  we  call  nature  and  human  life.  In  Emerson's 
World  Soul  occur  the  following  lines:— 
"And  what  if  trade  sow  cities 
Like  shells  along  the  shore. 
And  thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad. 

With  railways  Ironed  o'er? 
They  are  but  sailing  foam-bells 

Along  thought's  causing  stream. 
And  take  thi.ir  shape  and  sun  color 
From  him  that  sends  the  dream." 
Is  this  the  attitude  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  philoso- 
pher?   This  disturbing  influence   of   idealism  will 
continue  in  spite  of  our  confi<lenco  that  the  order 
of  phenomena  is  constant.    "God  plays  no  tricks 
with  the  soul,'"  says  Emerson,  recalling  Descartes' 
assertion  that  external  nature  must  exist  because 
of  the  truthfulness  of  Qod. 

As  with  nature,  so  with  humanity  and  history 
The  ethics  of  transcendentalism  postpone  all  social 
duties  to  the  needs  of  the  private  soul  and  proposes 
self-culture  as  the  highest  aim.  Bo  in  like  manner 
Its  literature  is  unsocial.  Emerson's  theme  Is  the 
soul  standing  over  against  the  unions  and  discern- 
ing in  Itself  God.  The  varieties  of  Individ- 
ual fates  and  passions  do  not  touch  him 
closely.    WitiB     him     tfie     ty  pe 
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the  common  element.  "Persons are  supplemontary 
to  the  primary  teaching  of  thejsoul,"  he  saye.  "In 
youth  we  are  made  for  perflo-is.  But  the  lartier  ex- 
perience of  man  discovers  the  loeotlcal  nature  ap- 
pearing turoiigh  them  all  all."  ll's  religion  is  aris- 
tocratic: "How  111  agrees  the  majestic  Immortality 
of  our  relleion  with  tho  frivolous  populations!"  But 
It  is  these  same  populations  that  swarm  the  pages 
of  the  great  creative  singers  who  express  the  gen- 
eral only  through  the  concrete.  In  Bhakespere 
and  Ooetho  how  infinite  the  multitude  of  forms! 
It  Is  for  tho  poet  to  distinguish  the  manifold  in 
unity;  for  tho  philosopher  to  detect  the  uulform  In 
variety.  It  is  manifest  on  which  of  these  sides  Mr. 
Emerson's  sympathies  fall.  Read  his  essay  on 
Plato.  "Thp  same— the  same:  friend  and  foe  are 
of  one  stulT;  the  plowman,  the  plow  and  tho  fur- 
row are  of  one  stuff. "  And  this  is  the  thouglit  In 
Brahma: 

"They  reckon  111  who  leave  me  out : 
When  me  they  fly,  1  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubterand  the  doubt, 
And  I  tho  hi-mnthe  Brahmin  sla''." 

There  have  been  poets— Dante  for  Instihce— whose 
poetry  has  risen  on  occasion  Into  the  region  of  pure 
thought,  while  still  keepingcloso  in  the  main  to  the 
shaDO  of  this  actual  lite.  There  have  been  philoso- 
phers who  have  apprehended  truth  wltn  such 
warmth  of  feeling  ana  Imagination,  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  give  poetic  expression  to  a  system 
of  high  abstractions.  To  this  latter  class  Emerson 
belongs.  His  genius  is  Interpretive  rather  than 
constructive.  He  remains,  after  all,  a  preacher— 
"Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates." 

He  Is  one  of  a  clas-s  of  minds  of  which  the  rarest 
English  examp     is  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Let  It  not  bo  supposed  that  any  divorce  is  liere  at- 
tempted between  Beauty  and  Truth;  nor  that  in  this 
classiflcation  no  account  Is  made  of  the  exquisite 
poetic  quality  in  EuLerson's  thought  and  stylo.  The 
substance  of  his  writing  Is  philosophy,  but  the  ex- 
pression Is  poetry.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  es- 
say to  take  nls  measure  as  a  poet,  but  to  point  out 
the  direction  which  his  phJlosophlcil  notions  have 
Inevitably  given  to  his  poetry  and  prose.  It  would 
be  instructive,  but  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
presence  of  these  same  notions  In  tho  writings  of 
the  other  New  England  transcendentalists.  Among 
these  Thoreau  unquestionably  holds  the  highest 
place.  In  one  respect  he  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Emerson;  bis  subject.  New  England 
nature,  is  more  concrete  and  will  assure  him,  it  is 
probable,  a  wider  public.  The  most  distinctive 
note  in  Thoreau  is  his  inhumanity.  "Man,"  he 
wrote,  "is  only  the  point  on  which!  stand."  Al- 
most eqUtlly  interesting  Is  Margaret  Fuller,  who  In- 
dicated more  than  she  performed, and  ivhose  person- 
ality had  more  Influence  than  her  work. 

Among  writers  who  held  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment, Mr.  Lowell's  earlier  poems  have  much  that  Is 
transcendental  In  expression  and  none  heis  made 
more  splendid  acknowledgment  of  the  impulse 
which  the  great  lecturer  gave  hia  hearers.  His 
tributes  recall  the  fond  reminiscences  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  touching  the  days  of  their 
joyous  youthful  radicalism. 

Bliss  was  It  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  Jr.,  will  also  have  a 
permaDent  place  in  the  history  of  transceadeatal 

poetry,  if  by  nothing  else  than  by  virtue  of  ihe  line 
"If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea."  Hawthorne 
was  naturally  an  Idealist,  but  he  tells  us  himself 
that  became  too  late  to  Concord  to  fall  decidedly 
unJer  Emerson's  Influence.  He  would  have  run  lit- 
tle danger  of  that  had  he  come  earlier.  The  shy  In- 
dependence  of  his  genius  took  alarm  at  the  too 
close  approach  of  an  alien  mind.  In  his  Brook 
Farm  reminiscences  he  spe.iks  with  a  certain  re- 
sentment of  Margaret  duller  and  her  "transcendent- 
al heifer." 
In  conclusion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  etii- 
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Itntph  Wntt»i»  lOnipr.von's  IllrUulny— RoImp  of 
tlio  Orcnt  Actresses  of  llin  World— New 
Yorkers  Ttirnliig  Their  Attonlton  *«>  Sum- 
tii^r  Aniti5i«inttnts— Itnncinary  Irotibles. 

Sprrinl  Corrcipondencc  to  the  Cincinnati  Gnzcltc, 

Nf.w  Youk,  Miiy  27.— Tlio  tevcMty-scventh 
nnnivcrsary  of  Rnlph  Waldo  !''i»crson'.s  birth 
lins  I  attTactcd  attention— but  how  many 
otlicj;  iliblinf,'iii.'<hpd  clmrncters  htt'i  May  given 
tho  world,  sonio  of  wlioni  have  a  far  prcater 
cluim  on  public  gratitude!  lleacicr,  here  is  a 
parliul  list,  and  yoti  may  jiidj;c  which  com- 
niands  the  liichest  admiration: 


.foMph  Addlflon.  born  Mny  1,  W'2. 

John  J.  Audubon,  born  Mhv  4.  ITSO. 

Wllllnm  Frt'scott.  btrrn  Ma)  4,  179G. 

IjC  8uKe  (BUihorof  Oil  »in«).  I'orn  May  8,  I6C8. 

Jnre<l  Spnrks.  born  May  10.  VhO. 

Robert  C.  8a«dl!>.  born  Mnv  U.  1799. 

MnrlR  Theresa,  born  Mhv  1;;.  1717. 

Ninon  L'tCnclos.  born  Muy  15,  17)5. 

Williom  II.  SeWHrrt.  born  Mav  Hi   IMOi. 

.Tohu  Wlbon  (CbrlsloDhcr  N'ortli),  born  May  19, 
17«,^. 

Nathaniel  Oreenc.  bor?i  May  '20.  Kll 

Aluxnndcr  Fope,  born  Mav  Jl,  16HM. 

Siimnel  NVarrcn  (iiutbor  ot  Teu  ihousflnd  ft  Tcar^ 
bora  May  23,  IM)7. 

Thomas  HooO.  born  Mav  23,  1798. 

Marparol  Fnller  0,-*soIi,  born  M'ly  23,  1810. 

Queen  Victoria,  born  May  J«.  1815. 

bias  Wright,  bom  Mav  :».  17—. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson",  born  May  r^,  1803. 

PEnSONAL   PACTS. 

Emerson   has   rca-^ed  to    be  a  lecturer,  but 

!  those  who  rcnici   ber  him  in  this  role  will  rf 

call    that  silvery   sweetness   of    voice  which 

j  rendered   hinj   so    fascinating.     He   read  hi.s 

MSS.    closely,  and    yet  in   an    ea.'^y  manner. 

which  added  much  Id  the  general  efTecf.     II" 

i  made  lecturinc   and  literature    highly  proti'- 

able,  and  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  taxpayer:;)  . 

<>oncord.       I    we.l    rcmuiiiber     hearing:   hin» 

lecture  in  this  f.ity  thirty  yp;irs  ago,  and  th<' 

'  vcrj  next  day  I  met  him  in  Wall  street.  'J  his. 

in  his  rase,  seenied  a  very  tiattiral  eonnccliiUJ. 

lie  was  not  so  much  a  tranccndentalist.  but  hp. 

,  knew  how    to  invest    money.    Une  secri't  of 

\  ICmerson'.s  popularity   was  hi.s  iticomprehfi- 

'slblllty.  "Few  cotild  tell  what   he  meant,  at  d 

'  this    gavfi  n  peculiar  interest    to  his  writin.^* 

ani(»n^ft  class  of  would  be  pliilosopher^.     It  is 

doubtful    whether   Emerson    himself    undtr- 

slood  what  he  wrote.     This  was  by   no  me.uis 

essential.        Modern        philosophy        menus 

that      you       say        strange        lliing.-i,        but 

whether        you        understand        th«Mn       of 

not    is  a  very    difTiculi  matter.     Emerson  is 

HOW  but  iittfe   read,    and   in    ten  a*  r?5*:orinl 
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years  will  be  comparatively  uuknowji.  He 
has  made  more  hioney  out  of  nonsense  than 
any  other  man  of   his  day. 

II tS  ,MATt. 

There  never  was  but  tme  woman  wlio  could 
match  Kmcrsoti,  aiid  that  was  Margaret 
Fuller,  who  was  live  years  younger.  She 
too  wns  n  May  bird,  us  will  be  fceii 
by  the  above  sta'.ctiier.t.  It  is  sai-1 
that  this  couple  otirc  ai tended  one  »)l" 
Fanny  Ellslcr's  dancing  e.thibitiotis,  on 
which  ocrasi(Ui  the  philusonher  was  so  cirried 
away  by  the  scene  that  he  exclaiiiictl,  ".Vlar- 
g.'irct,  this  is  tioetry!"  ••Kalpli.''  w/is  the  repiv, 
"it  is  more— it  is  religion!''  Margaret  Fuller 
was  certainly  a  very  rcinarkablc  woman.  This 
is  proved  by  tiic  power  which  she  o.\erciscd 
over  Orecley.  Had  he  not  ticcn  a  married 
man  nl  the  time  of  their  ac(iuaintatUv\  it 
wotlld  ltd  doubt  have   ripeneil   itito  a  nuitch. 

She  came  from  Uoston  nud  became  a  mc;n- 
ber  of  his  family,  and  was  .ilso  a  paid  con- 
tribntor  to  the  Tribune.  The  latter  was  then 
(1.S46)  strtigurling  for  existence,  and  her  "star  " 

fmpers  cave  it  marked  assistance.  Beechor 
mitnted  her  in  the  uso  of  the  asterisk  as  a 
tioni  de  plume.  She  was  always  a  prodigv. 
At  six  she  began  Latin  attil  at  eigiit  reiid 
Shakespeare.  This  rjpid  progress  continued 
for  many  years.  WhetJ  Etuerson  met  thi.^  re- 
markable woman  he.  said  "there  was  sonu>- 
thing  pagaij"  aKoltt  her."  Being  himself  .<<o 
complete  a  pagan,  it  made  her  highly  attraa- 
ive.  No  American  woman  had  so  great  a 
knowledge  of  Euronenn  literature  and  nhilo.-i- 
obhy.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  (.-is  ^\as 
then  remarked)  "the  men  thought  she  carried 
too  many  guns,  while  the  women  did  not  like 
one  who  despised  ihcns."  Margaret  Fuller. 
however,  had  a  heart  ns  well  as  an  intel- 
!ect.  Her  aflections  were  not  awakened  by 
any  American  a<ltuirer,  but  when  she  visiicii 
Italy  she  was  readily  won  by  Count  Ossoii, 
with  whoiu  she  lived  h-jrii'ioniously  to  tli" 
Inst.  Returning  to  Aniericii  in  the'suiumer 
of  t8."0  with,  her  husband  and  infatit  son,  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  I.oti-j  Islitud  beach, 
and  this  piitito  family  was  included,  among 
the  Victims  of  the  di.rastcr. 
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«Lry     ^Tlie.»rh«     i^n'iliorei;^      lD»agh«er» 
irh«     hriU%    Oa<ii%8««eBwirfi]t«    SlAWttaoiroie 

Wot  tar  from  M?.  jKraerPOTi 's  htwlocS  grovft-- 
"*rlteH  a  pUsirlni  tyf  the  Mf(T-f>r*Yvw— la  She  pir- 
swrenfiuc  fcojue  <»£  the  AicoH.s.  \\  iq  the  q-ieerest 
Siatlff  eottajre  in  tj^ic  worlif.    tt  HfandH  at  the  foot  of 
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Mr.  Alcoft,  the  "Orphic  Alcotf,"  us  rnrfl<«  ciill-^ 
htm,  IB  one  or  the  Concord  phllnsophorK,  and  Iihh 
»»  "ipm,"  or  oonr>ie.  Vcijetables  and  cnnvcrci- 
Keo  arc  blH  forte,  aod  he  reared  his  family  on 
s  «lct  of  l)Olh,  appurentljf  wlih  prcat  Hni'w-^, 
inijrlTijz  from  appotirunicj.  He  ate  weeox,  uiid 
»alkfd  ntid  hullt  siimtncr  honse",  wlio?e  chief  iihc 
wafc  »o  bo  targets  for  George  wnilani  Curtu'  wit. 
■imce  lie  kept  u  jonng  ladles'  <ieiiool  in  llo-ttou, 
irhrrc  hook<i  were  dlno,iriiort  and  teaclilnp  diitio 
•  atlrely  by  oonvcrnatlon.  He  wac  al«o  a  incini>er 
•r  »ho8c  extrnordlnary  apaemUlageH,  prjcil<'.aMc 
In  BoHlot]  alone,  over  which  Marjraret  Fuller  pre- 
sided, and  It  niUf^t  have  been  a  rare  stgtit  to  H"e  ho  ;v 
thcfe  two  inexlianHtlbio  talkers  managed  to  toicr- 
Ate  each  other.  For  it  ia  Maid  that  Mr.  Alutt's 
«onTcr«nllonM  are  vciy  Iriuch  llWe  tho  Ir.!>'im;n"H 
treat;— the  reciprocity  im  all  on  one  Hide;  or.  iis  a 
■Western  host  do'crlbcd  him  one  in  hin  Invltatious 
M  eome  friende.  "Come  up  this  evening;;  I  have 
A  philosopher  on  tap."' 

It  iR  all  well  enough  to  joke  ahonl  Mr.  Alcott  tl'i 

700  f>ce  hini.    Then  to  come  lace  to  face  with  thw 

wUllc-lialrcd,  benign,  gractoiH    old   tnnn,  makc-< 

Ittlty  seem  Irreverent.    He    19  over  six  feet  tail, 

bat  a  good  deal  Htooped.    Hi<t  long,  gray  hair  lalU 

iaranti:y  around  a  face  bcantitled   by  the  placldliy 

and  dignity  ol  old  age.    He  Ik  a  perfect  counlei- 

■  part  of  the  pictnr»'S  or   vctieriible  cur<5s  ouo  Ht;cs 

tB  French    ptory    book**.    Hih  inanncrH  are  very 

ample  and  uuaiTected.  and  tl  Ih  htn  grc.it  delight 

ts  father  Bome  of  hlM  dinr.rhtcrs'  young  frlendH  in 

bu  coney,  crinison-lliied  study  iind  chat  with  tlicni. 

Mr.  KJucrnon  CHtceins  hlin  hichlv,  but  hln  bookn 

aeein    to  l)e    less  appreciated  by  hie  own  people 

tban     they     are     abroad,    a     late    common    to 

{irophctH     If      noi      philosophers).       Hih      montf 

valuable   work    is   a  Jonrnal   lalthfully  kept   lori 

Illy   yearp,    carelully    bound,  indexed,  and  wltli[ 

letters   and   other    valuable    papcrn    ran:;i'a   on' 

hit  library  siiclvcu.    1  Ills'   tantc  for  inlnuie  detivll, 

fclB  orderly  arrangement,   his  distlDgiilsncd  ai-io- 

«tateH  and  the  numf)cr  ol  yearn  covered  by  the 

l*eerd  will  make  the.'^e  volumes  prlcen's^  to  his- 

torlanR  or  l»io?rapherH.     Ir   In    Kmer^on'H    stiniv  . 

D«ri<ciual  twilight  roi^'n->  lu  Alcoti's  it  in  alvvaus 

noon.    The  great  Mun  Huine.^  in  li  ail  «U»  long,  tie 

cieat  fireplace  ronr«,  an<l  the  warm  crimsiuu  haiiir- 

iiigH  It  nipcr  ihc  Hiitil.«iu  mid  rcfleci  liic  iticli>:iir. 

Ui.ainl  niottorrt  (iiid  pb;turc.«i    haii^'   on  the  w.!!!:". 

Ttie  nioHi  utiiict'iuie   |i|r;iire    Is  a    photdjrrapii  iii 

Carlylc.     It   ih  what   is<  iwilUd   a  "lamcroii  pluito- 

vtaph."    An   Kiigd.uhwniiiHn   ol  rank    lak  h  tni"'(' 

|.bot"Kraidis    oi    «iis:iiii?iii,-iii'd    iik-ii    hi.  t   l<<i   Iht 

own  HmuMcmeiit.    Ihe  camera  Ih  sci  out  of  Iochh, 

ftlia  hcudH  nearly  liie  hizo,  and  Ihc  Rcneial  cUcjt  .s 

wingnlar— iiiterfHlitig  II  notlunu;  els,-.    All>oiic.ia 

upe  a«rain.-t  a  blucK  iiackjrioiiUM  h  '.u  the  indisimc* 

•utlinen  oi li  (Tli agif y  w hTfe    lie.irt    an'i    H'miiI   a ti < i 

sliarp  leatnriM.    With  all  defcic  ice  to  Mr.  »  anuc, 

i»e  UiUFt  say  that  he  louks  like  an  old  i^vcar. 

MiKH  Mar  Atcott,  a  one  lookiUK.  st)h.-'ii  woin.iu, 
ts  an  HrilBi  whom  the  critic  oi  critn-^,  Ku.-ktn.  ha- 
declared  to  tie  the  only  8inccspiul  cup>isi  of  Tin- 
ner. She  surciv  lias  one  attr|i>ute  not  u-<u.i|iy 
allied  to  her  proiession— the  most  geneidu-f  in'cr- 
•Htm  other  aniKts— not  only  by  word  01  mouth. 
kot  with  fiuiisluutlal  endoavor.  .she  bruug.ii  luiiiie 
With  her  several  EnjllBli  water  coIoih,  lor  w(u>p<! 
artlBta  Bhe  is  tryinc  to  find  Amoricnn  pntions. 
«ht   hersiClf  ptilut.-*  m  oil   and   water  cu;  >r-<,  .uid 
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«ketclien  in  crayoiic,  charcoal,  nepia.  ink  and  |ieu- 
«lt,  and  i«  one  id  the  most  popular  lioHidU  (each  rn. 
Utt  Hiudio  at  Bi'iuo,  a,  luosc  coiiwetniv,  dls 
•rdcrly,  laseinatlng  lltfie  diu,  Ih  (roHcoiMi 
with  profiles  ol  her  acfiiiaintancfH— tunt  ib 
llie  toll  clieerliilly  paid  by  her  visitor?— 
they  niuHt  be  drawn  on  thn  Wall,  .she  H 
known  to  the  general  reading  piiKtlc  through  her 
ilioetrations  ol  "Little  Womuii,"  in  which  hIic  roll 
lar  lihoit  of  her  unual  aiilllty,  .she;  and  I.oiiiec 
planned  Hubsequentlv  u  chiirmlug  Utile  book  c.iHed 
'Concord  ,*-keichc(<."  wiiicii  it  i^  a  grcai  pity  «*a.-, 
never  made  puiillc.  lu'-,ldf,  palMiiuu',  Miss  Mxf 
modelH  111  clay  .'iomclInK  a.  A  h  "un  ol  .M-rciirv  uiid 
ailMiUHOl  pretty  liitic  tikerciu  s  troi.i  iierl.aiM 
adoin  her  home,  whicii  Is  in.uio  a  hiiii  sunnl/r  i\'- 
uemtirance  to  all  viHllurB  by  nur  brlghlne^tf  and 
cordlalllv. 

Louii-a  Alcott,  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  dnriln  / 
•f  all  Amtricjii  nurKcries.  i.s  sioineliiiiig  0/  ;iti 
valid.    Mie  IS  iiml.iblc  .ind  InteicHiiu^,  uiin,    <' 
fcer  HlHttr,    foriable,    unlesi    >(iu    unluckily    ar 
proucb  her  tu  her  cli.tiacier  ot  auihor,  ami  tli'^.i 
akc  porcuiilno  briRiics.     riiere   is  no   lavor  to  ite 
corned   with    her  or  "(lull  icanillion''  by  lalkiu" 
*'nliop."    "IJttIc  Women'"  Is   dravru  ohiclly  in>ui 
MlHB  Aicott'Hown    homo   UK?.    Amy.  tho  gold-n- 
haireO,  l8  May;  llenmiie  and  Deinmle  aie  h'.r  1  wo 
little  nepiiewH,  Mr.  aii<l  Mrs.  Alar.^U  iiei  iiitUer  end 
■other;  Riie  herHcll   Ih  Jo,  or  course.    When  ttie 
fcook  was  first  pubilHlied    c.'illdrea    n^od  to  conio 
liy  the  iio/.en  irolii  all  parlx   of  tin?  coiiiiiry  tu  sci; 
•'Jo."    To    the    calls    oMIiC"!;   lUtte  pll;^rlm.^  sne  1 
always  pres-euied  herhelf  cheerlully,  thuug.i  sue  I 
■aed  to  be  indiiUtly  amused  at  the'  uumUiakaiilc 
<llBa(ipolntmeni  01  her  young  adnilnfH  wIipu  tii"y 
saw  ibia  deliciitc,  piactlCiil   looklug  lad.v.  !<liKtitiy 
stooped,  lor  their    rollicking,  rouipint,  mipi'le  Jo. 
Mills  Aicoil  struck  a    rich  vein  ol   popularity  and 
more   Hubtantial    reward  lu    tier  juvenile  ixiokH, 
though  sh"  herseir  considers   "HoBpltul  .SKclciio.-" 
Iljc  bent  of  her  writings. 

l^otne  lunr  or  Ave  yeaiH  ago  she  went  Into  a  nos- 
lon  boOkKlore  to  leave;  an  order,  wlili.li  llm  clerk 
told  her  fould  no  t)e  atlenit-d  to,  •ijucauhc,'"  said 
be,  not  knowing  to  whom  ho  .s|inke,  "wc  .^iiall 
be  busy  all  <lay  packing  books  for  n  We^itcrii  rtrm. 
Two  weeks  fluo  wo  st'iit  u  11  llioiisaiid  lopt'S  oi 
Little  v\oinca' out  there  anu  today  omen  an 
order  for  iN»onty  thousand  more."  As  soon  hh 
they  got  out  oi  the  more  her  conipuhloii  turued  to 
ler  with  tome  coiitrratuiatory  c.vpre.-^ioii, 

"Ah I  '  said  MIsH  Alcott,  rtrawiug  a  long  breath, 
"1  have  waited  lor  flitcf  n  years  lor  this  da.>." 

The  othi  r  diiv,  in  Ftostou,  a  vouni;  mm  cour- 
teously helped  her  over  a  muddy  gutljrr  iheii, 
though  au  entire  strauKcr,  ho  took  oil  hl.^  hat, 
and  Raid,  "iViiKH  Akoit,  docs  tho  Ore  of  g  niu- 
tournr' 

bhe  thanked  htm  for  his  attention  and  walked  on 
fti  hereuc  Indittereucc  to  his  inquiry. 

She  l«  as  much  of  a  Hostontan  as  a  Conoordian  In 
reHulence.  Her  winlers  are  npenl  .n  tiie  Uelievue 
ilooHC  in  tills  city.  'I  hat  l.ou-e  is  h  rendezvous  inr 
iltUratenm  and  ■writer^.  Jllss  I'restou  and  Miss 
Alcott  live  there,  Miss  May  AlcKtl  hashcrwiudio 
mere  and  oiuer  lUis^ou  arti-ts  arc 01  iln' .  niiipany 
The  hous,' Ih  kept  by  IMo  I.ewH.  oue  of  llio-e  D'jm- 
ton  gcutleiiicn  that  ha'  "klen^.  ' 

Mrs.  Alcott  i!i  a  beautliui  old  lady,  herself  nome- 
llilnfe  ol  a  wriier.  or.  as  one  ol  tier  daui!  iiei- lov- 
ingly says,  "the  t)rl«hto<it  one  o.  llie  laimly."  ■ 

To  have  one  notuoilit^  to  a  houichoiil  Ih  iiij)ro 
taan  we  waviarers  oneii  meet,  iiiit  10  conic  iii''>n 
a  whole  lamlly  ui  c«lebniios  b»  wonderlui  evcu  lor 
Concord. 

Directly  nex4  to  "Apple  Stump."  n.<i  Uihs  Alcott 
ias  named  her  tjoiue.  is  the  hoitM>  in  v\iiich  Haw- 
■.»borne  lived  OuniiK  his  «i"  ond  ri^-id'-iKv  in  t'on- 
cord.  It  Is  <oiiiH'i  t.Mi  witu  uin  iici/lii'of'.x  l>y  an 
avenne  01  irrmeiu!  larches,  and  ihe  lioii-e  it«>dl, 
tn  Its  leaiT  H';c;u-ion.  tvnKlf^  i.Tinctly  the  retire- 
jnenl  it^  inaHier  loved  no  woU.  I.vtn  to  his 
friendN  Hawiliorne  was  nioro  01  0  jJh.Tnioni  Ihaii  a 
oiorUI.  lliH  Fhvn  •■'s  Wii«  almost  an  liisauifv: 
nubiiclty,  nrdlco.  stranters,  caused  him  absolute 
anfterinir.      An    intimate    n-sociate    do(  larc.^    he 
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l%<.'i.H>liT>u;i(  ki«l-.i    liiTCtll*::)!   ta.-K   it  imi-t  llitvr 
»."ii     i|\CK-    1,1    .COiiM'iil    ii.ju      )(    «iiri    III  .-■  (  iii.l 
■I '  ui'  Ml    II    I  I  ■  1.1  J   I'  :( 'I-  .1111 1  l^  jim  Icii'f  (II  ■!  ,.  n  : 
■/<■!  <»li!  I.      i>r    tl'(     '•'I  IvJtW'il.iio    KiiNi'Uii'i'.  '      \»  1- 

Tn'fimp'f.  trade  (joHiti  wns  niinpiy  a  recital  of  tne 
"uuMf*'! 'II  i» '(iti' ""I  irir!.  I'l'!  i!'a,  in  lni»Knii'- 
fiooW,  iH  MrH.  liii\irtiioin".  Noi  WiKi^iiU'liDK  Di-i 
fxrrfint'  ft'iiMtivrni'-'H  llawfiiuinc  Wii-i  oU' i;  im 
Miniii.li  III  iiih  o^vll  lioiiii',  wliii.-n  wa-i  !«|*viivH  11 
h.ijipy  vu(\  I'm  wile's  jr^ntK'  il>'voU<).'i  to  him 
wif  lull>  rcciiirociiii'd.  'Itioii'li  whhdiii  much 
0''plh  oi  cliiiiactfi  Hfio  naf?  a  \viim;iii  m  r<:tlin!'l 
lii-t<'H  an<l  itrc'iiii|'ii''hinr'Pf!<.  nue  or  i  wn  oi  Iht 
•Irawinj;''  arc  In  Mr.  Kuuthoii'-"  iioiisf.  mi(|  «nc 
wuH  Mit^s  Aii'oli'.  ton  h^r.  liio  nvo  iliiuj^liter-' 
and  ^on  ure  liii~  survivors  ot  the  inmily.  One 
iluiiK'litcr  iH  ni.iriicd  and  livos  near  HkhIoii. 
I  na,  tl;e  oHier,  ^•^  In  Anvricii  uo'\, 
i'i:i  hlic  will  soon  uNiirn  to  Knroi"-.  • 
niicrc  litr  troihoi-  in,  ami  wicro  "tie  lin-(  H.e  ii 
i'<'\ciBl  \<'Hr^  in  C)r;/anizniir  kimiiP  charifiilih-  iiisli-  > 
liiiion,  in  wiiicli  wi.rk  UiowuinR,  ('arlvli-  uml  oinir 
iM'iiilH  <ii   lu  r  luclH-r  lia\c  ii-sivh/it.     Ilmvtlioi  •n'-^ 

limme  I-*  Ii.iw    III.'     "W.!  VKKic'"    Imhi  .llllir  i^CllOOl    KH- 

nil  lie  Ijdii'.  and  i)u<IUIiin  nii-i>eM,  where.  wi;/i 
H-iaiexiT  ■Niiieii  oi  lirciici  ,iii,|  tpiiitcr"'  (•il.iii>  |> 
lie  <,'liiN  ol  ihc  fieri- <l,  lliov  e.>n  t  ii-ir  lis-oiH  I  j 
tr.p  little  loweriiii^  su-Kiv  in  wlileli  llawfliorue,  i;i 
tils  ill, .ir  Innil.v  ,»l  ur.-'d  on  the  ir.ip-iloor.  <lreati!/«l 
I'l-  Mn  anis  uuiuol'.-xteil.  Hm  frr  ive  ih  hi  ilie  i  ciin'- 
iffj-seepj  Hollo*  I  H  naiiK.' ih;  one  lui^riit  (an -v 
he  h,Hl  n  iiicd  i(.  Ue  lies  onnreiy  ile>.il:v'c,  it.t^- 
;-ettf>ii  mill  neKie'Mcd.  The  ev(T>r  ci'n  h(>(l;;e  h 
ijliuliie<l.  tbe  i;v.i.-s  (lead,  llK!  I'awiMorn  i.uilif^ 
I'laiiUMl  av  eai-h  eorner  liiivc  entirelv  il.Man|ioare'l 
hilt  one:  that  HlHiidH  (leail  .ui'l  chostiv.  Itierc  Is 
noihiiiK  iiiu  a  loiijf  moucJ  una  »  white  ntoue 
iiiaikt  il  "11,1 '^  '.ti-  rne.' 

We   leokcM   at   •■acli   ntlier   when    Wf^  kiw  it  an  I 
^al.l.      How   (-.Kill   we  arc   loi'uoi'eii  wluii  we  ai 
,:oiiis'"| .    _ _ 

A^i)AY~lN~CQNC01lD. 

••  OUR  CLUB'  GOES  1<)  8KE  MR.  ALCOTT.  | 

■DE  "  IIOUHE  BEAirnrUL'— I'lCTLUUti  AN1>  A  rAlNTER 

— '•mttle  mkn"  hon  pages— dh.  bartol  about 

•nTE     "  personality     of    SHAKESPEAUE"  — TIlEl 
TAST  IIOIKE    IIAWTIIORN'K    UVKIJ   IN— TUE    HILL 
WHERE  UK  V'ALKKD  WITH  HIS  VISIONS. 
fFROM    A    RF.r.n.AU    CORKEfPONDENT  OP  THE    TRimiNE.] 

Boston,  June  5.— This  world  is  r>ot  all  a  vale 
of  learB,  bIdcc  it  contains  Concord.  I  -wont  there  j(s- 
tfrday.  anrt  Baw  Us  iilM.^niit  ways  for  myself.  There  i.'* 
a  new  club  ciHed  •' Onr  Club,"  of  whieli  Mr.  Alcott  U 
iriiide,  nbllo8oi>ber,  and  friend,  mid  he  invited  us  to  meet 
■withlilra  yecterday  at  Concord,  We  vvcre  to  pirnlc  In 
liiB  grrounrls,  bad  tlic  weather  been  flue;  on  it  wanii't,  -wo 
pavaod  most  of  the  day  iu  tola  house.  Cariia^ea  awaited 
«»  at  the  depot,  and  we  drove  fliroiiRh  the  peacefui, 
pretty  town,  Krcen  witlv  the  fre-^ih  verdiro  of  June,  an  1 
white  aud  fratrrant  with  fruit  trees  in  hloseom.  Wo 
paHHed  the  new  liliniry,  wliicli  l8  the  pride  of  the  place. 
The  literature  of  Concord  Ifl,  no  doubt,  its  reli;;ioni  eo, 
very  approprLilely,  the  library  is  built  liljo  a  chnrch— 
iluafii-Ootlilc,  and  with  an  ainbitiortssplrOt  ludeod  somo 
©ne  exclniinod,  "  What  a  pretty  church  I"  but  oursrallind 
and  gratified  driver  said,  proudly  and  acntcntiouvly, 
"No,  nia'm,  thatV  tlie  llbrnry.'*  Wc  passed  nlBO  Mr. 
Kinereon'9  Inrfrc,  tmpretendlnp,  yet  oioBt  comfortable 
j>iid  deliKhtfui  hoiiao,  which  hau  been  rebvult  to  look  pre. 
ciwly  88  of  oJd,  before  the   covlous  flames  devoured  !r.. 


At  laet— drlviUK  aiouK  tliat  toad  over  wMc%  ttio  British 
TfKUiars  marched  in  the  simshloo.a  hundred  yearn  npo— 
we  stopped  before  Mr.  Alcotl's  pato.  llils  fustic  fcnco, 
nt  which  wo  nil  look  curiounlj-,  la  sacred,  t)ocau8C  tho 
liands  of  the  phllowpber  himself  cut  and  arranKcd  every 
plieh.  It  Is  faHhioned  of  praeeful  boughs,  Bi\d  quaint, 
Knatled  trunlts  of  trees.  It  shuts  in  n  fjront  preen  yard, 
iind  Borao  wonderful  elms,  that  must  bo  liundrcdn  of 
>earfl  old.  It  was  In  this  house  that  Robert  najrburn 
lived— the  early  lover  and  at  las^t  Iho  hu.^band  of  Hose 
Ciarfleld,  in  "  8eptimlu.s  Ftlton."  |IIawthorno  Bpeaks  of 
the  retreating  hill  behind;  the  preat  riiiiH;  ond  the  old 
lionsc,  ••  which  the  ma^lc  hand  of  Alcott  has  improved 
liy  ttje  touch  that  throws  pvaee,  amI.iMeucss.  and  j-,atu- 
ral  beauty  over  ecciifs  Ih.it  hiivo  littlo  pSvtcualyQ  lii 
theraselvi-n," 

Can  yiMipuoss  the  ildi-ht  of  bclnvr  welcomed  nt  puch 
s  pate,  to  HUeh  a  hoin'-,  by  u  r.^verecl  aud  beloved  man, 
T.liose  face  Is  R  Vent ;!:i'ti,)n,  vhcse  f.llv.  r  htilr  li  .i  cimwh 


vt  plory,  and  whose  mild,  perhUaslvO  vblco  never  Bpola  , 

as  I  truly  believe,  one! liar.^h  or  unu'^ncrous  word  l;i  .il' 

the  many  years  ho  has  spoken  to  his  fellowst    Heliiml 

liiin  came  hia  two  tafl  and   Flender  dauphters— Lomi-h. 

•who  has  told  the  ctory  of  her«:elf  Jind  her  tlucO  Pl.^ter- 

In  "  LIttIo  Women"  to  the  Jarpest  public  that  over  rend 

any  Juvenile  boolc  and  Jlay,  of   whose  arli,'<t;o  plftr?  1 

liavo  more  to  say  hereafter.    Tbero  nro  welcomes  unci 

•welcomcB.    Tlicro  Is  tbo  polite  welcome,  of  which  yon 

cannot  complain,  but  which  does  not  set  you  at  your 

case,  and  there  Is  the  cordial  welcome  which  iiialics  yoii 

glad  you  havo!come.    The  one  wo  received   was  of   th 

latter  order.    The  barometcrjhad  bceu  fallinp— we  h,i' 

t)cen  dotihtful  whether  fo^po,  6f  to  stay  at  homo— but,  at 

slpht  of  tlieso  three  friendly  faces,  wo  were   sure   tlmt 

we  had  not  m.ido  n  mistake,  whatever  wcro  Uie  weather. 

Wo  w6ut  \t  and  rambled  like  explorers  over  the  rooms, 

fludlnp  new  attractlou»overywhcrp.    I  wl^h  T  could  fell 

you  how  pretty  and  how  peculiar  It  all  was.    The  hoii  •> 

lias  been  built  between  one  and  two  hundred  years. 

When  it  came  into  Mr.  Aleott's  pc^^e.^slon,  some  sixteen 

years   aKO,  be  was  told  he   would  have  to  pull  it  down 

»nd  put  up  a  new  dwelliup  on  the  old  site  If  ho  wanted 

Jo  live  there.     But  he  sent  for  experts  to  examine  it, 

nnd  thoy  assured  him  that  no  builder  of  today  would 

jjreteud  to  put  up  so  stronp  a  siipertitrdcturt .   The  great 

*icaaJ9  were  ofjBoUd  oak  "ud  thf  nails  of  wroiiplit  iron. 

nnd  therowas  no  wea!:."*-"^  iiny  where  to  kc-pitfrom 

Ptanding  for  centuries  more      -^o,  iuFteau  !'' .I'^HIiip 

down,  he  repaired  and    beaut Ifl'd.      U'i    kept   all   tlj<' 

quaint,  old-fashioned  peculiarities,  and  mndo  each  one 

»erve  some  purpose  of  .-adornment.    MIbs  Louisa  eaid, 

Iftugblogly.  that  her  father  made  potblc  brackoM  to  sot 

tJo  pane  6n  ;  fend,  Indeed,  1  did  tiot  soo  a  single  cortl'"'" 

to  the  whole  bouse  that  bad  not  some  itrtisilo  charm. 

H««e  was  a  quaintly-shaped  Jup;  there  n  curious  carv- 

Utijf ;  yonder  a  vase  of  fl<jwers.  rtud  everywhere  pictures, 

Tlile  brings  me  back  to  Miss  May  Alcott,  a  ploasaut  per 

I  »on  to  return  to,  by  the  way. 

'  She  wan  boin  an  arllst.  The  w.tUs  of  lier  own  roi^i 
were  covered  with  1ki  childish  sli.tclies,  and  the  lioi:  • 
was  full  of  tho  more   Unislied  work  of  her  la'er  yrru'". 


ToJooh  aMicr  coviicn  of  Turmr  uliuost  tnndo  you  bcllcvi 
io  tbo  trRusDjlRruUon  of  souls.  Others  bavc  copicci 
Jorm  Rn<l  color;  but  sbo  hud  tot  nlono  ron<lcr<M|  thi'cf 
eitertial  foiitnres,  but  had  liifn«nil  Into  tbnm  the  very 
«oulof  the  orlRlnftl,  till  I  elioubl  think  Turner'^  ehof 
nutst  find  It  hnrd  to  tell  whirh  wno  his  own  imd  witleh 
•were  hciB.  I  was  not  8iirprl*'d  to  lourn  tlmt  John 
Rnsliin— Tnrnor'o  prophet  iiiid  Idohitor— hnd  f-ilcjn  Mi-n 
Maj-  to  hiM  heiirf — (iK  fd  T  oxplfiln  t)  n  roiiMorionfl  worbl 
that  I  do  not  moan  thii*  litorall)*  ?)— iind  ci>n«!ld('rM  hoi 
to  bo  thp  one  porsou  who  hm*  Ja  i  i;;ht  to  copy  the;  work  , 
nf  hi  1  JdoJ.  Thc^*,'  lonicH  of  1  'iriur  an-  no  full  nf  won- 
(lerful  color  that  thfv  would  mako  brt?;ht  the  darkc'-'t 
tlay.  nnd  nlniost  wurui  tlio  coldv-tt  on«. 

Thcu  thcro  were  lovely  flowi  r  plititrc^ — nrl;:tnah, 
these— pointed  on  black  panel,  m  Is  tho  pretty  fHnhmi 
of  the  present  hour.  Tiil.'<  faslij.-ii  has  been  scarcely  In 
trodiiced  nbroud  a*  yet— iflve  Anierlen  ertdit  for  otic 
novel  Idea  In  art— <o  that  Dure  Is  both  an  EucIIhIi  and  n 
Prenth  dcmiind  for  these  plcturpfi,  which  Mi,s«  Alcoa 
sends  al)road  reeclvlne  fnvel^'ii  pv.d  )n  refnni.  T4  imt 
fhlfl  an  era,  when  America  ir  exporting'  works  of  art  <u 
delight  tho"  effete  civili/.atlotiR,"  Ac.Ac.l 

What  with  flowerp  and  picdircH,  and  i)hno<'oi'hy.  wo 
Trcrehapjijr  till  lunch  (line,  and  then  wchad  a  nosv  plen- 
nro  In  l)rlnp  flerved  witli  our  enffco  and  saiidivlchis  bv 
thovcry  "  Little  Men  "  ol  Mi.m  Alcott'n  charinlnj?  book. 
They  are  Mr.  Alcotfs  j;randehtldrpii,  such  ^rave,  coiu- 
t<!otis,  Mweet-faeed,  fienHc  and  gentlemanly  Ultlo  men  a" 
a  ithlloRopherV  graiid.-<ous  oUL'ht  to  bo. 

After  lunch  we   waited  fo     Mr.  Kinerson,  who  wn*  to 

Join  UB  and  hear  Dr.  Kartorrt  paper  ;  for  to  road  a  p,ii»  -r. 

you  know,  l<4  the  one   thiui;  without  which  a  ho.^ton 

chib  cfltildti't  meet,  even  In  rvuirord  where  all  theblniM 

were  ainifinj,'  and  all  the  tre<'s  in  bloom.    As  we  waited, 

wo  talked:  how  wisely  and  how  well  I  will  loavn  you  to 

conjoetnre.    At  last  came  Uv.  Eiuerflon,  his  wife,  and 

I  aomeKucatH;  and  we   wont   Into  the   libiiirr.    Fiinr   i 

,  coHy  room  with  crimson  caipot.  and  all  the  deep  rtcated, 

'  romfortaide  <hnlr.s  and   louiiiro.s  covered  with   criin-*!':! 

likewifio;  with  cr.mson   clotli  on   the  ^reat  table:  witli 

I  lK»okfi  wherever  I  hero  wcr,-   not   pIctureR.  and  pictur.  . 

I  wherever  th.ir  were  not  liuok^,  utid  tne  o.ld  spacPH  full 

:  of  flowers.    Acheerlui  tire  burn.'d  In  the  ehlmno)-,  i-v 

|_^ffa>Votreeot;nlilon  ortiie   cloudy  dny,  but  all   thoui;^ 

*lioiva  were  open,  and  all  the  merry  birds  tried  to  out~' 

1  BiiiK  Dr.  Bartol.  and  protend  that  they  knew  morfr  .-^bout 

fihakespeare  tliau  he  did.    For  tiis  sniijoot  was  "Stiake- 

•peare's  Personality  tu  his  I'oetry."    There  liave  been 

I  many  commentators  on  Shakospearo's  works,  but  few  of 

I  tbem  hove  ever  so  Intimately  divined  from   the  works 

I  the  man. 

I  8»id  Papillon,  an  accompJishod  French  critic,  lately 
!  deceased,  "It  1»  rejvorled  that  an  English  cotomporary, 
eendine  his  groom  a^rois  tho  way  to  call  his  friend 
Shakespeare,  was  aoked  by  the  servant  how  bo  should 
know  which  was  Shakespcartf.  '  You  will  know  him  per- 
fectly well,'  was  the  answer.  '  Il-i  alone  looks  like  a 
SDftD.  Ail  the  rest  are  Holmal.^.*"  But  it  is  very  slugu- 
lar  how  little  we  do  know  of  this  representative  man— 
this  man  of  nilaht,  whose  kingly  nature  Included  and 
coDipreliended  all  other  meu.    Oui  Anv  ricaji  »^-a\lsf. 
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Mr.  Emerson,  was  once,  after  B  flowing  tnimie  of  pr.iiso 
to  the  great  dramatist  which  no  one  has  ever  surpassed, 
constrained  to  add  that,  after  all,  f^hakosp'are  must  ito 
Into  history  ^-ith  a  more  than  doubtful  reputation, 
having  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  a  morn  master  ot 
the  revels,  and  lit  stih)eet  thvl*  for  ftfohamtueu's  reproach, 
In  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  such  ds  tarn  exlst^iico  Into 
merry-making— '•  Think  ye  we  h^ive  made  the  heavons 
and  earth  for  sport  t"  With  this  notion  of  Shakespeare 
as  but  a  master  of  the  levels,  Dr.  Battol  goutly  took 
issue. 

Not  that  a  mighrr  master  of  rovcli  ncod  bo  a  poor  ob- 
ject; but.  if  that  were  all  of  Shakespeare,  ho  would  not 
have  written  the  pl.iys  that  bear  his  iiatnc  ;  for  their 
author  must  have  been  a  historian,  philosopher,  lawyer, 
arch.Tologist,  physiologist,  acquiring  many  things,  and 
divining  more.  But  no  doubt  Shakespeare  was  s  player 
in  the  very  essence  of  his  nature.  No  doubt,  too,  ho 
loved  men  of  al^  kluds.  The  Master  wa*  blamed  for 
associating  with  iHibllo.tns  and  sinneiv'.  Boorotes,  too, 
consorted  with  the  disreputable.  Shakespeare  hu^ 
illustrious  preoedeut  Jto^^Ao^iog  his  lesson-book  In  all 
humanity,  and  not  simply  amuuff  the  geatoel.  Not  frotn 
the  jrenealoey  or  the  history  of  hie  associates  shall  ve 
learn  the  nature  of  the  man  i^h.ike->peure ;  Imt  out  of  hh^ 
own  mouth,  as  It  were^  will  we  approve  or  cot&demu, 
lilm.  What  has  he  tatigbt  us  to  admire— what  to  stinn  t 
Are  the  wicked  glorlfled  by  him,  or  Is  tiobillty  of  *oul 
the  one  thing  needfalt  Have  tfon  an  opinion  of  Itago. 
Othello,  Bhylock,  Richard  III.,  and  do  you  think  that  he, 
their  creator,  had  none  t 

The  millions  of  flesh  and  blood  die  and  pass  away— 
Benry  and  Elizabeth,  and  Bnckineham  and  Wolsey,  and 
Philip  and  John  had  faded  out  of  mind  long  ago,  but  tor 
the  bard's  strange  embalming,  beyond  the  art  of  the 
Efryptians ;  wbile  out  of  the  realm  of  imaglhatlon  he 
summone  Hamlet  and   Lear  and  Imogen  and  D.^sdc- 

tallty.  Shakespeare  was  a  painter— liuman  nature  sat! 
,  to  him,  and  the  world  was  his  studio.  No  plnaAvure- 
lorer  or  dobaucnee  could  he  have  been.  Prom  what  ttst 
'an  immense  sobriety  could  these  works  of  his  which  vre 
eall  playa  have  come  ?  Through  what  bl«,  chaste,  well- 
ordered  apartments  must  the  charaoterti  from  hts  evcr« 
conceiving,  restless  imagination  have  trooped  t  The 
puritanic  consctcnce  croflsqueattoos  Shakespeare's 
piety,  and  doubts  if  he  were  a  religious  mfti3<  But  shall 
we  not  find  his  faith,  tdo,  la  btf  works  8  Behold  ia  hU 
poetry  his  porsouaiitv.  .  lll'mtoii— what  constitutea  Jils 
power  and  Informs  his  life- is  all  in  ^Is  work,  and  oad' 
not  help  being  found  there  by  crery  discerning  eyo. 

And  thus  inviting  us  io  hear  ihe  king  of  men  and  of 
pools  bear  testimony  of  iiimscif,  the  Doctor,  for  an  en- 
ciianlf  d  hour,  read  to  us  Belectlotia  from  the  dlflereot 
plays  and  sonnets — extracts  full  of  revelation,  showing 
to  ua  a  man  of  devout  f altb.  of  lofty  aimblUon,  of  sad  sa- 
gacity, of  a  heart  strong'  to  Jove,  jf^neroa^  to  forglre^ 
and  full  of  sympathy  for  all  the  worldfCk  mat^  whosO' 
genius  was  DO  groutcr  thaa  hlj  trus&  and  his  Ju8tloe.r 
Between  these  extracts  Dr.  Bartol  sandwiched  the  Bub- 
tlost  comments  of  Ms  own,  rev«irtllug,  like  4bo  flttddere 
fi,i«h  of  a  br-^ht  light,  muuis  that  had  been  d  trk  before. 


Wliea  V.M  diflcourno  wa«  over,  Mr.  E.ucrsoQ  eild  that 
'  ho  bbllc  C(l  ho  bud  not  tnl«H0J  a  word}  thia,  at  last,  wan 
tt  Xtortralt  of  Sliiikcapearo  worthy  to  ho  yaluted— done 
by.aldof  alU'J'>  tclescopoa.  In  Icod,  tho  Dootor  liad 
carried  with  hltnftU  our  syrapatlilea.  Wo  loTirot  that 
any  Bpolsoriiftty  last  tpstjimuit,  orcursc  00  hitn  wlio 
should  dliturO  Lis  bouc<<,  had  evor  dimmed  tho  brlRht- 
uc_88  of  this  (?Iorloiisj<u^a  on  wbich  wo  had  been  Invited 
to  (raze.  Wo  offtrod  »t  this  shrmo  our  sUout,  Tull- 
lioarted  worabjp;  and  tlioatho  talk  fell,  as  was  uatural 
In  luch  presence,  into  tho  familiar  disousslon  of  tho 
noblest  thcmca— of  poot.i  nn(t  poctrr,  and  ihouuht,  and 
Metaphysics,  of  "llfo  and  diiatb,  and  the  vast  forever," 

At  last  Mr.  Alcott  said— '♦And  you,  lovor  of  Haw- 
thorne, would  yonllko  to  800  his  houflc— tho  last  homo 
hehadiothl8Worl4r^,'Alyhat  waa  on  In  a  moment. 
Thehouse  lathonOxtJoae  to  Mr.  Aloott'sj  but  not  very 
near.  A  true',lbli|^blti^iit  Of  Concord  brooks  uo  neiRhbor 
under  Ills  wiudowii*,  .^Thle  Hawthorao  Ifouflo  la  the  one 
■whore  ;'Septlmlus>Ftf!ton  "  lived— at  that  time,  as  flaw* 
thornolilmself  described  It—"  a  two-at^ry  house,  cabled 
borbre,lJut  with  only  two  rooms  on  a  fli>or,  crowded 
upon^y  tho  hill  bcMiid-a  house  of  fhick  wallp.as  thjough 
tho  projectof  had  that  sturdy  fcellDK  of  permaurnoe  la 
llfo  which-  Jncltca  people  to  make  strong  tholr  earthly 
habitattonB,  as  If  floludloc  thorasflvca  with  the  Idea  that 

1^sV9rw«llii»<WiJ£r»  Alcott  told  mc  that  a  man  really 
liscd  to  llvotu  thftt  house  who  fancied  ho  was  Koln>:  to 
remain  nlive  forever;  nnd  Iluwlhorne'e  romanro  had 
ihls  much  fouudutlon.  The  houso  is  now  used  as  »  girl's 
#ehool.  ••  Would  you  like  to  co  In  1"  asked  my  Indalgcnt 
culdo.  Oh,  would  £  not?  Aud  so  wo  rang  tho  boll,  A 
kindly  latly  came  to  speak  to  u«,  and  seated  us  In  ITaw-i 
thorne'9  dtiwur-fairs  ptudy;  the  room  whence,  at 
:'>e  uudoeirod  approach  of  a  visitor,  do  oppd  to  escai** 
80  rapidly,  aud  climb  by  stLep  aiid  narrow  ntairs  to  tho 
pqunre  tower-room  which  ho  had  built  hImKoif  as  a 
refuse  from  Intruders.  CouMwovhlt  thpt  room  nlnoJ 
Yes,  cert.iluly,  but  lwooft^c  yuuu«  ladies  now  occu- 
pied It.  She  would  seelf  they  wove  there.  Ja  &  nio- 
uient  she  cama<baok,  to  us  with  permission;  aiid  w« 
clunbed  the  stairs  iho  dr»d  m  itrlciau  had  cUmbed  so 
ofteu,  autl  FU)od,  at  last,  lu  tho  very  holy  of  holies, 
where  dwelt  this  penm?,  nad  as  a  tear  and  subtile  as  a 
flunie,  I  looked  from  the  windows  whonoc  ho  had 
looked.  I  leaned  on  tlio  desk  at  whfch  ho  h.id  stoo'l  and 
I  writteu.  I  E'cuiod  (o  bu  fili.irinx  tho  place  with  a 
miffhfy  phost,  and  I  was  almowt  Kljd  to  go  down  a^afu 
into  thu  liKht  of  cdUiiiiou  day. 

Then  wo  climbed  the  hill  where  "Septimlus,"  In  the 
romance,  was  wout  to  pace  to  and  fro;  where  bo  found 
tho  btranpe  flower  f,T«>wiuL,-  oi}  the  pravo,  and  where  he 
aict  the  "tianKO  white  maldta.  TiiO  path  hero  was  worn 
by  Uawthorue's  ovn  leet;  for  day  after  d.i/,  fJummcr 
and  Winter,  he  used  to  walk  there,  dreammp  his  otrauge 
dr^auio,  Bccinit  visions  such  as  no  mortal  ever  S^w 
before,  sad,  Bhy,  sagacious  ciuic  that  ho  was.  Tae  day 
Buitcd  his  motiory.  It  was  cloudy  and  pray,  with  now 
and  tll?P  "0™®  sudd.ju  fl  iHh  of  Htrht  which  faded  a« 
quickly  us  it  cImi«F.  T  Kalhcied^  sptiR  ^T"two  61~Sfeen 
from  a  tree  on  the  sum iiilt  of  this  hill,  and  wont  down. 
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Tlio  cheerful  beauty  uud  cordial  hospitality  ot  tho 
Aleotts'  homo  k.wo  me  a  strange  sense  of  Contrast.  1 
fulu  would  have  ptayed  there,  In  the  cheerful  fire-plow, 
amoup  tho  flowers  and  ftio  pktures,  companioned  by 
those  vvho  had 'been  the  "Little  \^'omen"  once,  and 
drinking  unlimited  cttp.j  or  oolTce  handed  about  by  the 
"  Little  Men  ;"  but  railroad  tniiiis  wait  for  no  sentimcnf, 
and  I  found  by  an  meioratilo  tlmetablo  that  my  "  Day 
lu  Concord"  lamt  needs  be  i  vir.  l.  c.  h. 


he  ^ranTc 


?i.mt 


The  *ri^W¥cendenpi '*  Ptflloso- 
plier  of  Concord  In  Roaring 
Broadvray— >lle  Should 
Have  lilved  in  An- 
cient Athenia 

iSpeeial  CorrttpQn«tnti«^ 
New  Yorb,  May  27.— Only  a  littls  whil«   a^o, 
as  I  was  wniking  in  Broadway,  1  detoried  ia  the 
■nrflng  crowd  of  humanity,   amid    th«    inmnlt, 
roar,  and  confusion    oC  the  jfr^at    thorongbfare, 
th«  alight  figure  and    veaerabla.  fao«    o/   Amos 
Bronsoii  Alcott,  the  traac«ndenial  philosophor  of 
Concord.  That  street  ia'alwayH  WIS  «f  oWfta^ts  f 
bat  it  oofataioed   uo    e^eater^  eoihtrast' than  the' 
one  betwutn  him  and  Itself.    He    hardly    looks 
liko  an  American  with  his    bawuy    oomplczion, 
dark   oy ct,  entirely   serene    fao«,    and    silvery 
white  bair.    There  is  notbmg  of  tho  ninstaentn 
oentory,  nothing  typical  of    the    country,  in  or 
abont  him.    He  reminds  me  of  an  ideal   Egyp- 
tian, in  the  era  bpfore  Christianity,  or  ratb«r  of 
an  old  Qreck  of  the  days  of  flato   or   Pericles, 
when  the  cuHurod   Athenians    wandered    about 
the  beautiful  slrcela  of  their  artistio    city    and 
discoursed  philosophy  to  whopoever  would  liatoa. 
Alcott  would  have  been 

entibeijT  at  homk  m  Athens 

in  338  or  469  B.  C.  He  would  hav«  been  de- 
lighlsi  to  converse  th«  Hve-lon«  day  with  Aris- 
totla,  Plato,  Booratss,  Gorgiao,  Machines,  Alci- 
brades,  Antisthenee,  all  the  academicians,  soph' 
.  iste,  stoics,  orators,  statesman ,  artists,  and  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  that  full-floweriDg  period. 
How  much  more  would  he  have  been  ai  home 
than  in  this  fsveriab,  clashing,  chaotin,  money- 
getting  age.  The  Acropolis,  tbe  Fjrtanseum 
would  have  been  hhi  plaoe,  not  Broadway  nor 
Wall  street.  His  Dirth  was  a  blander  o2  chro- 
nologic. He  came  npoa  this  planet  2,300  or  2,400 
years  too  late,  aad  he  has  done  his  best  to  get 
back  to  his  natural  spot  by  intellectual  pro° 
cashes.    If  ever  a  man  has  kept  himseK 

'       rNSPOTTED  FKOM  THE    WORIjO, 
at  least  ia  ttiis  century ,  that  man  is  Bronson  AI- 


oott.  Il«  U  »  model  o£  purilj,  Integrity,  »od 
unpracticftlity.  Whil«  overybody  who  knows 
hlra  respects  and  reveres  him,  few  would  bo 
willing  to  be,  »nd  fewer  still  oould  b«,  In  any 
way  like  him.  Tbe  many  would  call  hith  an  in- 
leilectaal  simpleton,  despite  bis  superabundant 
worth.  Tbey  who  are  ia  sympathy  with  and 
under»taad  him  know  him  to  be  an  idoalist  who 
lives  sccordini  to  »nd  ia  governed  by  his  ideah. 
His  belief  and  beoAvior,  his  principles  and 
practice  corapiotelv  aiiJ  nnTarvinfjIv  harmonize. 
HAS  UELtVRD  FOUEVEU  ? 

Al^ntt  Will  bo  sevenly-tivo  the  29th 
o£  next  Novprabtr.  One  would  not  think  him 
so  old  i  for  he  i«  quite  hale  and  viijorous.  Ye»  to 
look  at  hiB  face,  into  tbe  dcplb  ot  his  mild  eye, 
be  impresses  yon  as  tiarin?  lived  forever,  as,  in- 
deed, ho  believes  he  has.  Ilo  ws«  bom  at  Wol- 
cott,  Conn.  ;  but  ho  has  resided  for  nearly  forty 
years  pant  at  Cor.cord,  Mass.  ;  whence  his  name, 
the  philosopher  ot  Concord,  Iho  son  of  a  poor 
farm  ^r,  ho  fomid  so  little  to  do  in  his  native 
hamlet,  and  bread-winning  being  necees.iry, 
that  he  readily  accepted  the  offer  of  a  rustic 
tradesman  to  take  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  goods 
and  g>>  south  with  a  view  of  selling  them. 
A  QURERfKDDHm. 

Ia  pltia  EiiiiliHh,  he  set  out,  while  ^/ffirrc 
boT,  as  ft  peddler  ;  going  in  a  vestjel  from  Ijos- 
tou  to  Norfolk  ivitb  a  box  of  merohandiae  whose 
entire  value  could  not  b+ve  b^en  over  $5u0,  lit 
was  signal!/  dir'qutlitit^d  for  busincas.  Hi  haid 
not  a  particle  of  the  Yankee  shrewdnpss  we  he.ir 
so  much  of.  Anj'body  could  defraud  him,  or  so 
prevail  upon  bis  sympatbies  that  ho  would  part 
with  his  last  penny,  whHe  he  should  b*  derivinR 
sharp  barg'Mnii,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  cheating  hiH 
cu^Lomers  owl  of  thoir  eye-teeth. 

Ilo  w/tndered  diligently  from  plantation  to 
plantation  lu  Viri^iiiia  ;  but  ho  seldom  sold  any- 
thing,  unless  somobody  Insisted  on  baying,  llu 
proferred  to  ask  questions,  to  talk,  to  gather  in- 
formation ;  for  he  had,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
oharacteristio  of  ohildrou  and  genius— inquisl- 
tivenese.  The  youth  was  eo  entirely  difieroat 
from  the  traditional  Yankee,  from  the  peddlers 
usually  eeen  in  the  south,  that  the  plant»rs  nnd 
thoir  families  were  interested  in  him,  and  fre- 
quently putchasdd  hia  wares  out  of  sympathy. 
He  must  have  been  a  strange  peddler. 
IMAQINB  HAMLET  ON  THB  STOCK  aXCHANQE, 
Uomeo  in  a  Chatham  street  pawnbroker's,  ilei- 
cutio  jn  a  Water  street  Junk-shop,  and  you  may 
have  Bome  idfi  a£  Brouson  Alcott,  aged 
eighteen,  a«  a  nomadio  peddler,  pack  on  back,  in 
agricultural  Virginia.  His  experience  waa  ben- 
clicial  to  him  mentally,  if  not  financially.  The 
planicra,  perceiving  his  intelligence,  invited  him 
into  their  libraries,  wbcie  be  spent  houra  in 
reading  instead  of  plying  bis  tr»de.  They  en- 
joyed talking  with  him,  ao  fresh  were  bis  Ttewii, 
BO  singular  hia  opiniora. 

SLAVERY    NOT    AK    EXOITINO    TOPIO. 

In  that  day  the  sabjcot  of  slavery  bad  not  be- 
come inflammable.  It  wis  calmly  discussed  in 
the  border  and  cotton  states,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, and  Alcott'a  objections  to  the  institution  on 
moral  and  economical  grounds  were  p.itiently 
and  earnestly  lintci'd  to.  Ilia  read- 
iaii  Bkiinuicttod  hia  lure  ot  knowl- 
edge, and  decided  him  to  b«  »  teacher. 
Htiil  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  tbe  Routh  (ha  saw 
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none  of  the  enormities  of  -^'-'^"f)  ,^''"°,»J*" 
life,  as  he  afterward  said,  «-«  welUaigh  idyllic 
How  long  he  might  have  tarried  there  mty  not 
be  oonieolured,  had  not  hia  employer,  by  no 
means  satinaed  with  hia  agants  account*,  re- 
oalied  him  peremptorily  to  the  nocib.  Ho  went 
nuwilliugly,  and  «oou  after  reaching  Connecti- 
cut put  iulo  practice  hia  notions  about  teaching, 
reddling,  or  commercial  life  of  any  tort,  be 
concluded  was  not  his  vocation.  At  least  bis  em- 
ployer coucliidcd  so  for  him,  and  predicted  that 
IJronBoa  would  end  hia  days  in  tbe  county  poor- 
bjuse. 

8U0CC88    AS    A    TEAOHKB. 
Alcott's  first  euooess  was  with  an  infant  school 
conducted  ou  an  original  and  cxcelleut  plan. 

At  tweoLy-nlne  be  fomoveJ  to  Boston,  and  en- 
larged his  sphere  of  usefulneee  aa  an  iuatraotor. 
He  had  a  large  claas  of  children  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age,  and  waa  getting  on  bravely 
with  them  until  Eliiabeth  Peabody  printed  the 
"  ileoords  of  a  School"  (Aloetl's),  which  waa  se- 
verely criticised,  and  the  method  censored.  The 
children  belonged  to  some  of  the  b*st  families 
in  tbe  city.  Thuy  were  IrealHi  sympatheiic- 
ally  ;  their  individuality  was  fathomed  and  re- 
spected :  they  were  brought  into  perfect  rela- 
tion with,  their  teacher.  He  olaiminl  that  be 
could  perceive  the  distinct  properties  of  their 
minds,  their  congenitat  biases,  thair  tempera- 
mental tendencies,  what  it  was  that  would  make 
one  of  them  a  reformer,  anoiber  a  coaserVHtive, 
»  third  a  Calvinist,  a  fourth  a  Unitarian,  m  fifth 
a  Koman  Catholic.     This  was 

OOMINO  TOO  NHAB  NATUBE  ; 
the  plan  was  too  direct  and  sensible.  There 
never  had  been  a  school  on  so  good  and  desira- 
ble a  foundation.  Oonseqiiently  the  parents, 
particularly  the  mothers  of  llie  pupils,  became 
alarmed  and  took  tbe  lutle  creatures  away  to 
put  them  in  the  old  ru^s,  where  tbey  could 
iearr.  little  and  forget  overvtbing.  They  de- 
clared that  the  children's  immorial  souls  were 
being  tampered  with,  and  as  this  bad  no  real 
meauing  it  wa<«  vastly  eCfoctive  in  extluguiehiug 
the  school.  Notbiug  is  ao  operative  a«  a  phrase 
or  set  of  phrases  which  aune  understand,  which 
hive  no  actual  eignilicance.  The  press,  on  that 
occasicc,  niiide  ru  ass  of  itself,  as  itso  frequently 
does,  coadtmning  Alcott's  admir^ole  syktem  as 
one  that  must  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  ludi- 
vidudl  aad  tbe  state. 

COUPKLLBD  TO  8URKENDBK. 
Tlic  worthy  atd  Kagaoioua  teuohtr,  having  no 
pnpils,  waa  obliged  to  abmdoii  bis  e;>rnofit  pur- 
pnhfl.  Notwithstandiag  bis  large  charity  a^id 
equunimity,  he  was,  fgurmise,  it  liule  .Iift.;.'a8ted 
with  UcgUMi.  At  .vny  rjite,  he  quitted  it,  and 
took  up  biH  ab.irto  in  Concord,  where  he  bus 
F-iuce  rein;iuie.i  most  of  the  timo,  devotini.'  h'tn- 
&cif  to  Htui  fy,  p  11  Uctiimly  natural  theulogy  and 
lefoiniRCoty  nio.isuriw  a)  pcrtuiuiug  to  dial,  edu- 
cition,  uiid  booial  mid  civil  poluy. 

IN    ENUI^AMD.  j 

James  P.  Oroavcjs,  u  lellow-niborer  with  Post- 
ftluizi  lu  the  cauro  of  educ.aioii,  invited  A.cort 
to  London  IB  ISia.  He  „eut,  and  thougc 
Oreavesdied  before  ho  reached  England,  Oreavea 
friends  received  him  very  kindly,  snd  mnde  hia 
Btav  of  five  months  excecdiDgW  pleiisaut.  The? 
nametf  their  school  at  Ham  (nearXondon)  aftea' 
bim,  akid  iatrodaced  him  to  many  of  the  ieadiuf 
refom^ers,  to  whom  be  gave,  and  from  whom  htt 
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monolo(ni«a,  and  whil*  ihty  *rit  inatraetiv*  and 
entcrUlDing  oftan,  ihey  aro,  on  the  whole,  dit- 
appoiatiog  and  nnaaiiifaotorr.  Hia  favont« 
subjccta  are  Fat«,  Lovo,  Ideals,  Bympattiy, 
BeautT,  Poetry,  Eiperieaoe,  Aspiratjon,  Free- 
dom, lornition,  Natare,  and  tho  like. 

No  rcffnlaradrertiaement  is  publiebed,  thoajH 
an  announcement  la  generally  made  ia 
tte        Eewt|wper«  of         the       town     ha 

Tiflita.  The  aUendanc«  is  naturally  litnlled* 
The  philosopher  sita,  and  at  th»  appointed  I'ou* 
b«Klat  In  a  luw,  pleasant,  msaaared,  monoto- 
nous roice,  with  frequent  jerks,  and  witboul 
any  spacial  eonneotiun.  He  invites  any  one  or 
•  II  of  the  aadtenoe  to  take  part,  thuagh  it)  rarely 
does,  save  by  an  occunioaal  qtlestion,  to  whioa 
he  responds  In  a  mildly  dogmatic  maaner,  as  it 
he  had  in  his  keeping  the  oracles  of  wisdom. 
He  imprsssas  yon  aa  a  gentle,  amiable,  thought- 
fnl,  dreamy  enihndiant,  who  is  mainly  introspeo- 
tiyd,  and  has  never  been,  to  any  extent,  in« 
fluenced  by  the  world  he  forms  an  abstract  anil 
of. 

me  BTTtiB  AWD  MANNER. 

He  seldom  talks  beyond  sixty  minalefl-« 
his  watch  lies  open  on  tb«  denk  or  table  before 
bim,  and  when  the  time  ia  nearly  conunmed,  ho 
is  apt  to  say  something  akin  to  this  :  "  Coa* 
versation  haa  not  flowed  this  evening.  Manj 
fine  things  miirht  bave  been  said. 
But  fine  ibicga  mnst  coma  of  them- 
selves ;  they  are  bom  of  the  soul  ;  they  can  nob 
0«  coerced.  All  true  conversation  demands  to 
be  free,  to  be  spontaneous.  There  is  inspiratioa 
in  it  only  when  it  rises  like  the  breath  of  tb» 
morning,  like  the  hymn  of  the  trees.  Whrn  th# 
goda  are  near,  coaversatinn  is  eloquent,  genuine,, 
truthful.  When  thsy  retreat,  it  ia  a  sign  of  sd« 
verse  influencea.  They  flee  from  the  nDcoiigenial 
who  have  no  fear  of  foe  human  or  diviue.  Na- 
tare most  be  perpetually  revered.  From  hci 
shrine  come  all  inlaitions,  which  are  the  essenctt 
of  all  wisdom.  Tber*  is  no  finitude.  The  circl« 
of  being involvea  and  permea'es  the  nnivcrse." 
And  then  b«  ends  aa  aadJanly  aa  he  bcjran.  Xha 
conversation  is  over. 

One  might  think,  toasmnch  as  Alcott  hna  an^ 
nnonced  his  theme  ;  baa  diucour^ed  upon  it 
often,  and  does  the  balk  of  the  talkmir  himeeif, 
that  it  would  not  b«  neoeatary  to  wait  tor  tba 
god»,  for  JDspiMtion  or  for  tbe  circle  of  being, 
ll  is,  however,  absolutely  neoossary,  as  Alcotl 
eeaseUssly affirms;  and  being  a tranxcenie  italiat 
of  the  moat  (^ronoanced  order,  be  ought  to 
know. 
DOM    Ha    TALK    fO    PKCUWIAB?  PUKPOSl  f 

Does  the  peripatetic  make  anything  by  bis 
conversations  ?  asks  some  practical  reader.  | 
confe<>8  I  have  often  put  the  question  to  myself. 
I  suppose  he  must  make  something,  toough 
barely  enough,  1  should  judge,  to  pay  expensed. 
I  bave  attended  a  number  of  bis  convorsationa 
in  different  parts  of  the  o>  nntry.  I  have  nevcE 
known  bim  to  have  an  audience  of  more  than  n 
hundred  or  so,  wtiich  at  50  cents  encb  would  b« 
httle  enough.  His  wants  aro  few  and  simple,  to 
be  sure  :  Out  for  railwuy  fares  and  other  necessi- 
ties there  mast  b*  an  equivulett  in  cash,  evea 
from  transceudeutal  philosoph'jrs.  lie  has  so 
many  aJmuersatid  fuerds  that  thoy  rarely  allow 
bim  to  ei»i;ape  their  hospitality.  He  is  re  illy  a 
delifltbtful  old  fsllow  to  hive  in  one's  hi  nse,  and 
1  am  not  buri/rised  be  is  liked  by  persons  liavug 
the  good  forluuo  of  Ui«  acf]  iiiifaiic". 
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TUB  POOB-BOUBB  QUESrtON. 
When  the  Woloott  iradesman  predicted  that 
Alcott  would  die  in  tbe  poor-house,  he  h^id 
more  bctsis  for  hu  prediction  than  moal  self- 
conceited  vatioinators  have.  The  phiioaipber 
ia  eminently  one  of  the  mes  who,  vt»a  wo«ld 
say— ludgiDg  by  all  tbe  faota  obtainable — musb 
inevitawy  starve  Ic  deatli^  PwpM  don't  sfcarva 
ni  this  huid  ]  it  ts  not  a  coatou  of  Iha  country. 
If  it  were,  Bronson  Alcott  Voald  have  bean  ono 
of  the  men  to  do  it,  since  he  haa  been  from 
childhood  completely  incapsble  of  providing 
materially  for  htmself  and  his  family.  Not  in- 
capable, perhaps,  bat  unwilling  to  concern  hia 
mfiid  with  the  prosjiic  quesiioa  of  earning  and 
spending  wf  doliara  and  osnts.  In  place  oZ 
taking  eare  of  his  family,  bl«  family  Lim  taken 
ctre  of  him.  Ita  mtmbero  have  looked  after 
him  vigilantly  ;  have  prevented  him  from  going 
to  piecea  on  every  aootiguous  breaker.  Home- 
times  he  haa  iniistod  upou  wreoktug  bimsoif  in 
the  smoothest  sea. 

ENTIBB  UNWORLDLINK-SS. 
This  is  an  instance.  A  number  of  years 
since,  by  some  oircumitanoe  or  series  of  circam- 
stanods,  never  satiaftotorily  explained,  the  il- 
lustrious Coaver«h  had  come  into  pusBosBJon  of 
$20— more  money,  it  ia  said,  than  be  had  evcc 
had  before  at  any  one  time  in  hia  whole  ex- 
iatenoa.  A  wretched  tramp  knocked  at  bis  door  ( 
told  a  pitiful  story  of  tbe  stereotyped  kini ;  ap> 
pealed  to  the  good  and  innooent  soul  ;  a^id  lo  } 
tbe  good  and  innocent  soul  thrust  hia  hand  Utt* 
hla  pocket  and  gave  away  the  #20. 

When  his  wifs  and  four  daa^rbters  (they  hl^.s 
pened  to  be  ofl  guard  oa  that  oocanion)  ware  ap^ 
prised  of  his  boanty,  they  were  vexed  enough  ; 
for  they  bad  already  appropriated  th« 
money  to  a  bnndred  different  purposes. 
He  rrpHed  to  their  acoldinga  that 
tbe  poor  fellow  was  really  needy  ;  that  it  was 
enr  duty  to  help  one  nnotaar  \  that  be  waa  hap- 
py to  have  bad  the  oppurlunit^.  *'  It  will  .alll 
eome  right,'  added  the  idealist  and  opttmiaL 
"  A  good  deed  never  long  goes  nnrewarded.*', 
Tbe  next  dsy,  the  tramp  (there's aomethiaggoocj 
m  human  natare,  after  all),  hearing  whom  he 
had  imposed  upon,  returned  the  money  ;  and 
ibe  generuaa  idealist  waa  jaatified.  Alcott  bag 
always  been 

ONB  OP  THE  BR8T  OP  MOUXKLB, 
literally  almost  too  gocd  for  this  world.  titring« 
to  aay,  too,  he  is  not  urtboJox,  Lot  even  a  Christ 
tian,  in  tbe  ordinary  aansa.  He  is,  on  the  ooa< 
trary,  a  positive  pagan,  bat  still  a  humanitarian^ 
a  thorough  Platonist,  an  ardent  lover  of  hit 
kind.  Ho  baa  hardly  tver  committed  whad 
might  be  deemed  a  sin,  except  against  bimaelf , 
If  all  men  were  like  him.  Ibis  g'o^  would  t)« 
what  be  tries  to  make  it  by  hia  pure  teaohinga 
— anotber  Eden,  &  paradiwa  ai  sympathy  and 
obarity.  Wonderful  that  any  human  orwatuM 
(nn  be  so  noble,  so  excellent,  and  yet  rcjeot  %t^ 
Thirty-nino  Articles  1 

EllSBSUN'S  OPIHIOH  O?  Btlf. 
The  philosopher  aas  written  li^Me  ;  but  whad 
he  baa  written  ia  meriturtons  and  peooltar. 
•'  Concord  Ways"  is  his  latent  prodoctioa,  and 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  bis  best.  Tbongn  not  learned, 
be  is  very  thonehiful  and  suggestive,  and  many  ol 
Mis  expressions  are  pearls  of  ioteilect.  Minds 
superior  to,  at  least  mole  renowned  than,  hia,  «o> 
knowledge  their  great  indebtedoeae  to  bim  }. 
Emerson^mong  othera.     The  antbor  of    *"  Bep- 
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Dutch  letter  to  tratisltito  It  tot  me,  but  sho  ad- 
vises me  to  write  Euelish  as  good  as  I  can, 
and  BO  I  will  try  it  My  mother's  mother  was 
an  Eneliflh  lady  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  I 
was  loaniiug  English  in  my  cmldbood; 
later,  wuen  my  eldest  son  married  an  English 
lady,  I  was  nji:afn  speaking  it  a  little,  and  read- 
log  very  Himple  stories,  but  I  like  more  to  road 
the  translations  from  my  daughters.  The  last 
time  the  translations  of  the  stories  written  by 
you  have  given  me  such  a  great  plea^iure,  they 
till  very  often  my  eyes  with  tears,  auJ  uuke  lue 
laugh  so  heartily  that  I  must  tell  it  you,  oni 
thank  you  that  you  have  written  them.  But  so 
I  feci  such  a  deep  sympathy  with  you,  I  should 
80  much  like  to  make  ynur  acquaintance  and 
know  some  mere  of  your  childhood  and  life^  if 
you  could  find  the  time  to  write  me  sometbmg 
of  yourself  and  your  experience;  you  should 
oblige  very  much  an  old  lady,  and  certainly 
also  her  children  and  grandchildren,  who  au 
are  also  fond  of  you,  because  the  nice  and  useful 
things  you  have  written.  One  of  my  daughtera 
is  translatinf,'  your  '  Work,'  and  sends  mo  every 
proof  sheet  that  is  ready,  I  am  near  the  end  of 
that  delicious  book,  and  I  read  it  twice,  with  the 
feame  plea^sure,  before  it  is  finished,  and  very 
often  1  read  aloud  the  passages  that  go  to  my 
heart,  to  m  v  daughter  who  lives  with  mo.  I  hope 
you  shall  be  able  to  write  much  such  sty.-ies 
again;  certainly  they  will  do  much  good !  Ood 
bless  you,  my  dear  liouisa,  and  spare  your  life 
that  IS  used  for  the  good  sake!  I  hope  you  can 
read  this  lines,  and  will  send  some  answer  to  your 
"  Affectionate  friend,  Mas.  B." 


TiiK  FrjKND  or  Little  Women  amj  of 
-  -    Little  Mex. 
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Would  the  readers  of  St,  Xichola'-,  who 
are  all  admirers  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  like 
to  lic.-ir  more  than  they  now  know  about 
this  kind  friend  of  theirs,  who  has  been 
giving  them  so  much  pleasure  by  her  stories, 
and  never  writes  so  well  as  yl»en  sho  writes 
for  boys  and  girls  ?  Then,  let  me  toll  you 
somcthin.!,'  about  her  own  f.itnily  and  child- 
hood, and  how  she  became  the  well-known 
writer  that  she  is.  .She  not  only  tolls  you 
pleasant  stories  about  "little  women"'  .Tiid 
"old-fashionod  girls,"  "eight  cousin?,'"  and 
children  "under  the  lilacs,'"  —  but  she 
showa  you  how  good  it  is  to  be  generous 
and  kind,  to  love  otliors  and  not  to  bo  al- 
ways caring  and  working  for  yourselves 
And  the  way  she  can  di\this  is  by  first  be- 
ing noble  and  un>elli«h  horstlf.  -'Look  in- 
to thine  own  heart  and  write."  >iid  a  wis< 
man  toonr'  who  li.id  a>ked  how  fo  make  .i 
book.  Audit  is  because  Miss  Alcolt  looks 
into lior  own  heart  and   fin\Is   such   kindly 
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and  bciiulifiil  wishv.s    thetii   .'hnt   i'\\^  has 
l)('on  able  to  write  so  niatiyl^autlful  books. 
They  tell  the  story  of  her  life;    but   they' 
toll  many  other  siorios   also.      vSo  let   m<'!.. 
give  you  a  few  events  and  sconos  iti  Jut  life, 
by  tbomsclvt's. 

Miss  Alcolt's  father  was  the  sou 
of  a  farmer  in  Coniu'cti(;nt,  and  her 
molhor  wa^  the  dauglitor  of  a  merchant 
in  Boston.  Aftrr  growing  up  in  ;i 
pretty,  rural  town,  among  hsrdy  peo- 
ple wlio  workrd  all  day  in  tlic  fields  or  tlic 
woods,  and  wore  not  very  rich,  Mr.  Alcfdt 
wont  down   into  Virginia    anil   wandered 

about  an>r)nR  tli«'  rich  planters  and  Iho  poor 
slaves  who  thou  lived  thei-oiselllng  thepen- 
tlomouand  ladies  such  fine  things  as  they 
would  buy  from  his  boxen,-— for  \\c  Mas  a 
traveling  nioi chant,  or  peddler,— staying  in 
their  mansions  somollmos,  and  .sometimes 
In  the  cabins  of  the  poor;  frading  all  the 
books  he  ci»uld  find  in  the  gn\it  houses, 
and  learning  all  ho  could  In  other  ways. 
Thou,  ho  wont  back  t()  Connecticut  and 
h<Tame  a  schoolmaster.  So  fond  was  ho  of 
children,  and  so  well  did  tie  understand 
them,  that  his  school  soon  became  larce 
antl  fanu>ns,  and  he  Mas  sent  for  to  go  and 
toaoh  poor  childrou  in  Bostou.  Ml.ss  May, 
the  mother  of  Mi*s  Alooft*  w;is  then  a 
>ouiig  l.»dy  in  that  city.  She.  ton,  was  full 
of  kind  thoughts  for  childroh,  the  poor  and 
the  ricli.  and  when  sho  saw  how  well  the 
young  sidiix)].m.*«tor  understood  his  work, 
Vi\-<x  innoh  ti>od  \v^  was  Svoking  lo  do.  and 
hoM-  well  he  lovod  hor.  Mliy,  Miss  May  cou- 
sontod  to  many  Mr.  Alcotti  and  then  thoy 
M-ent  away  to  Philadelphia  fogothor.  where 
Mr.  AUx^tt  taught  another  sliool. 

rioso  by  rhil.ideiphia.  gittd  now  a  part  of 
that  groat  city,  i?  (rormantown,  a  quiet  and 
loTt  ]y  village  then,  which  had  boon  sett.Ird 
maiiT  ycwrs  Ix^foro  by  Crennans,  for  Mhom 
it  w.is  named,  and  by  Qiukors.  such  .is 
camo  to  rhil.idolphia  with  William  Ponn. 
Hero  Lrt>uisa  May  Aloolt  trai  born,  and  she 
spent  the  tirst  two  yo.irs  of  hor  life  in  Ger- 
mintOMni.  Philadelphia,  Then,  her  father 
and  mother  wont  back  to  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Alcott  lAught  acel°brate<l  fchool  in  a 
fine  l.irce  building  called  the  Temple,  close 
by  Boston  Common,  and  al>out  tliis  school 
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tho  samo  frhi^ol  M')[h  Iheir  darlincf.  Sii 
ihfj-  loA  a^\ny  tlioir  children,  one  after 
anolhor.  r.;itil.  wlion  Louisa  AlcoU  wa?  be- 
twoon  >iv  aiul  fovcn  voir?  oltl.  lirr  fatlicr 
WA*  Irft  Tvi;!!  Mi!y  fi\r  pupils.  Louisa  and 
hor  Jtt-o  sivtcr*  r'.K>."  "Hoth"*  aud'*Mrc**l, 
cue  vh.lc 'o-iy.  aii.l  iho  colored  boy  vhom 
ho  wv^uld  \io\  send  n^ay.  Mr.  Aloott  htid 
«l;^]>oni!od  far  liir.  support  on  the  money 
uhiili  lus  pupil*  paid  him,  and  Viow  lie  b^ 
came  poor,  ^r.d  caM»  upliis  school. 

There  T\-as  a  friend  of  Mr.   Alcott's  then 
iivirp  in  ^oneo^l,  not  iar  from  Boston, — k 
man  of  croal  wi«(hMu  and  goodness,    who 
hnd  betn  vx  ry  s.id  to  see  the  noble  Connect,!' 
cut   schivtl-ni.istt  r  so  shabbily   treated  in 
lV->ston.~ and  he  invited  his  friend  to  come 
and  live  in   Conci^rd.      So  lA>uisA  ■went  to 
that  old  country  town  with  her  father  and 
mother  when  she  was  eight  years  old,  and 
lived  with  them  in  a  little  cottage,  where 
her  father  worked  in  the  garden,  or  cut 
wood  in  the  forest,  while  her  mother  kept 
the  house  and  did  the  work  of  the  cottage, 
aided  by  her  three  little  girls.     They  were 
very  poor,  and  worked  hard;  but  they  never 
forgot  those  who  needed  their  help,  and  if  a 
poor   traveler    came   to  the  cottage  door 
hungry,  they  gave  him  what  they  had,  and 
cheered  him  ou  his  journey.      By  and   by, 
when  Louisa  was  ten  years  old,  they  went 
tx>  another  country  town  not  far  off,  named 
Harvard,  where  some  friends  of  Mr.  AJcott 
had  l.ought  a  farm  on  wliich  they  were  all 
to  live  togi'.her,  in  a  reii^ous  community, 
^otTciut:  ■Juh  their  hands,^and  not  easing 
the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals,  but  livin? 
on  vegetable  food,   for    this  practice,   Ihcy 
thought,  made  jx'ople  more  virtuous.    Miss 
Alcott  has  written  an  amusing  story  about 
this,  which  she  calls  "Transcendental  Wild 
Oats."    When  Louisa  was  twelve  years  old. 
and  had  a  third  sister  ("Amy*'),  the  family 
retunieJ  1 3  Concord,   and  for  three  years 
occupied  the  house  in  which  Mr.IIar»thorne, 
who  wrjte  the  fine    romances,  afterward 
lived.     There  Mr.  Alcott  planted  a  fair  gar- 
den, and  bnilt  a  siunmer-housenear  a  broot 
for  his  children,  wliero  they  speijt  many 
happy  bonrs.  and  where,  a*   I   have  heard. 
Miss  Aleolt  first  began  lc>  compose   stories 
to  amuse  her  sisters  and  other  children  cf 
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the  neighborhood. 

Wnen  she  wa*  aim .>^l  sixte'ii,  the  family 
Ti  lunied  t '»  Boston,  a!id  llurt*  Miss  ^iJcolt 
beean  to  teach  boys  and  girls  their  lessons. 
She  had  not  Wen  at  schtwl  much  berself. 
bnt  she  h-d  bo(  ii  nistrucU-J  by  her  father 
and  molber.  She  had  seen  *-o  much  that 
w.as  generous  and  good  done  by  them  that 
she  had  le.irned  it  i<  far  better  t'»hnve  a  kind 
l.e.irt  and  t .»  do  unielfiih  act?  than  to  Lave 
li'.li'  s  or  ](:i7Tiinc  or  fine  clothes.  So. 
r.iv'iher'"  u-rv  gi.\il  ti' send'her  their  children 
t  "•  l»o  tauiht.  .and  she  earned  money  in  this 
w.iy  f.ir  her  (iwn  support, 

lint  >l;e.did  not  like  to  teach  so  well  as 
her  father  did.  ;ind  thcnicLt  iha;  ]>erhij>» 
she  could  write  stori*"s  ard  be  paid  for  them 
and  earji  more  money  in  that  way.  -.o  she 
bf'^an  t'»  write  stories.  ,\t  lir>t  nobcwly 
V '.'ird  pay  1j(t  .iny  money  f  )r  t!>ein,  but 
sl)<-  ktpt  patiently  at  vrork.  making  better 
ard  better  what  she  «roie,  until  in  a  few 
years  she  could  ^arii  a  good  sum  byherpeii. 
TIk  n  the  civil  Wflr  came  on,  and  M'ss  Al- 
cott. like  the  rest  of  the  people,  wished  to 
do  somethhic  for  her  country.  So  she  went 
to  Washington  a^  a  nurse,  and  for  souu-, 
time  .«>he  took  care  cf  the  poor  soldiers  who 
came  into  the  hospital  wounded  or  sickj 
.and  she  has  -writ.; en  a  little  book  about  these 
soldiers  which  you  may  Lave  read.  But 
sv-n.n  she  grew  ill  Ltrself  from  the  lab^r  and 
.anxiety  «he  had  in  the  hosr\al,  and  almost 
died  of  typhoid  fever;  since  when  she  Las 
never  be<>n  the  robust,  healthy  youn£  lady 
"^he  was  before,  but  was  more  or  less  an  in- 
valid  while  writing  all  those  cheerful  and 
entertaing  book^.  And  yet  to  that  illness  all 
her  success  as  an  author  might  perhaps  be 
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traced.  Her  ".Hospital  Sketches,"  first 
Dubllshed  ia  a  Boston  newspaper,  became 
very  popular,  and  made  her  name  known 
all  over  the  Xorth.  Then  she  wrote 
other  books,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
given  to  this,  and  finally,  in  1808,  five  years 
after  she  left  tlie  hospital  In  Washington, 
she  published  the  first  volume  of  "Little 
Women."  From  that  day  to  this  she  has 
been  constantly  gaining  in  the  public  es- 
teem, and  now  perhaps  no  lady  in  all  the 
land  stands  higher.    Several  hundretl  thou- 
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front  of  the  bouse,  and  in  tlie  rear  is  the 
studio  of  Miss  May  Alcotl  (*'Amy"),  who 
has  become  an  ariisi  of  renown,  and  had  a 
painting  exhibited  last  spring  in  the  great 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  Paris.  Close  by 
Is  another  house,  under  the  same  hill-side, 
where  Mr.  Hatwhome  lived  and  wrote  sev- 
eral of  his  famous  books,  and  it  was  along 
the  old  Lexington  road  in  front  of  these  ati- 
cient  houses  that  the  British  Grenadiers 
marchcl  and  retreated  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  C'Ticord  in  April,  2l~'>.  Instead 
of  soMier'.  Jriirchiiis  witli  their  plumed  hats 
you  might  have  seen  there  last  eummer 
great  jdumes  of  asparagus  waving  in  the 
field;  instead  of  bayonets,  tlie  poles  of 
grai>e-vines  in  ranks  upon  the  hill :  while 
loads  of  hay,  of  strawberries,  pears  and  ai>- 
ples  went  jolting  aloii'!  ihr  hlgliway  be- 
tween hill  and  meadow. 

Tln'  engraving  f^hows  you  how  Mis'!  Al- 
cott  looks, — only  you  muf-t  recollect  that 
it  does  not  flatter  her;  and  if  you  should 
see  her,  you  wonlJ  like  her  face  much  bet- 
lerlban  the  picture  of  it.  She  has  large, 
dark-blue  eyes,  brown  clustering  hair,  a 
firm  but  smilifif;  moulh.  a  noble  head,  and 
a  tall  and  stately  presence,  as  becomes  one 
who  is  descended  from  the  Mays,  Quincys 
anil  Sewalls,  of  Massachusftts,  and  the  Al- 
cotls  and  Bionsons  of  Connecticut,  From 
them  she  has  inherited  the  be«;t  New  Eng- 
land trail?, — courage  at)d  independence 
without  prid«',  a  just  and  compassionate 
pj)irit,  strongly  domestic  habitt',  good  sense, 
and  a  warm  heart.  In  her  b'joks  you  per- 
clvethejie  (jualities,  d(»  you  not?  and  notice, 
too.  the  vigor  of  hf-r  fancy,  the  flowing  hu- 
mor that  make*  her  flories  now  droll  and 
now  palhelic.  a  keen  eye  for  charaeler.  and 
the  mi)st  ehi'Prfiil  ton*-  of  iniiid.  F'roni  thf 
hard  exp<'rjfnce«  of  life"  s,ii(.  has  drawn  les- 
sons of  pntirue-'  and  lovr,  and  now  with 
her,  as  the  apostle  says,  *'abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  ^ 
of  these  is  charity."  There  have  been  men, 
and  some  w<nnen  too,  who  fDuld  practice 
well  the  heavenly  virtue  <A  charity  toward 
the  world  at  large,  and  with  a  general  al- 
mo^phene  effect,  but  could  not  always 
bring  it  <lown  to  earth,  and  train  it  iu  the 
huiueiy,  crooked  path->  of  household   care. 
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Uut  those  Mho  have  seen  Mli^s  Alcott  at 
home  know  that  such  U  n.'t  her  practice, 
]}i  the  l;Hl  summer,  as  fur  years  before,  the 
citizen  or  the  visitor  Mho  M'alk"d  the  t'on- 
cwd  stieets  might  have  seeti  this  admlrei' 
woman  doing  erran<i.s  for  her  father,  moth- 
er, sjvUt  ur  nephcMS,  and  us  attentive  to 
the  comfort  •>[  her  family  as  If  she  M'ere  on- 
ly their  house  k"*'per.  In  the  sick-room 
she  has  bet-n  their  nurse,  in  the  excursion 
their  guide,  In  the  evening  amusements 
their  companion  and  entertainer.  Her 
good  fortune  has  been  theirs,  and  she  has 
denied  herself  other  pleasures  for  the  salis- 
tac'ion  of  giving  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
them. 

"80  did  she  travel  on  Ufe's  common  mbv 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  her  heart 
ITie  lowest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 
—[St.  ykholan. 


LETTER  FBOM  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT. 

Editoks  JouBNAi,:— As  other  towns  re- 
port their  first  experience  of  women  at  the 
polls,  Concord  should  be  heard  from,  especi- 
ally as  she  has  distinguished  herself  by  an 
unusually  well  conducted  and  successful 
town  meeting. 

Twenty  eight  women  intended  to  vote, 
but  owing  to  the  omission  of  some  formali- 
ty several  names  could  not  be  put  upon  the 
lists.  Three  or  four  were  detained  at  home 
by  family  cares  and  did  not  neglect  their 
domestic  duties  to  rush  to  the  polls  as  has 
been  predicted.  Twenty,  however,  were 
there,  some  few  coming  alone,  but  mostly 
with  husbands,  fathers  or  brothers  as  they 
should;  all  in  good  spirits  and  not  in  the 
i'Bst  daunted  by  the  awful  deed  about  to  be 
done. 

Our  town  meetings  I  am  told  are  always 
orderly  and  decent,  this  one  certainly  was  ; 
and  we  found  it  very  like  a  lyceum  lecture 
only  rather  more  tedious  than  most,  except 
when  gentlemen  disagreed  and  enlivened 
the  scene  with  occa»=  "lal  lapses  into  bad 
temper  or  manners,  which  amused  but  did 
not  dismay  the  women  folk,  while  it  initiat- 
ed them  into  the  forms  and  courtesies  of 
parliamentary  debate. 

Voting  for  school  committee  did  not  come 
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iiii'l  1ms  most  kindly  and  fiiitlifiilly  done  his 
duty  to  the  womcu  in  spite  of  his  own  dif- 
ference of  opinion)  then  aiiuounccd  that  tho 
ladies  would  prepare  their  voles  and  depos- 
it tlicm  before  the  men  did.  No  one  ob- 
jected, we  were  ready,  and  filed  out  in  good 
order,  dropping  our  voles  and  passing  back 
to  our  seats  as  (luickly  and  quietly  ps  possi- 
ble, while  the  assembled  gentlemen  watched 
us  in  solemn  silence. 

No  bolt  fell  on  our  audacious  heads,  no 
earthijuake  sho<ik  the  town,  but  a  pleasing 
surprise  created  a  general  outbreak  of 
laughter  and  applause,  for,  scarcely  were 
we  seated  when  Judge  Hoar  rose  and  pro- 
posed that  the  polls  be  closed.  The  motion 
was  carried  before  the  laugh  subsided,  and 
the  polls  were  closed  without  a  man's  vot- 
ing; a  perfectly  fair  proceed^pjf  we  thou^t 
since  we  were  allowed  no  voice  on  any  other 
question. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  whole  town  would  vote,  but 
was  gracefully  informed  that  it  made  no 
difference  as  the  women  had  all  voted  as  the 
men  would. 

Not  quite  a  correct  statement  by  the  way, 
as  many  men  would  probably  have  voted 
for  other  candidates,  as  tickets  were  pre- 
pared and  some  persons  looked  disturbed  at 
being  deprived  of  their  rights.  It  was  too 
late,  however,  for  the  joke  became  sober 
earnest,  and  the  women  elected  the  school 
committee  for  the  coming  year,  feeling  sat- 
isfied, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that 
they  had  secured  persons  whose  past  ser- 
vices proved  their  fitness  for  the  office. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  went  on,  and 
th '  women  remained  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  and  means,  and  see  officers 
elected  with  neatness  and  dispatch  by  the 
few  who  appeared  to  run  the  town  pretty 
mudi  as  they  pleased. 

At  five  the  housewives  retired  to  get  tea 
for  tlie  exhausted  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
certainly  looked  as  if  they  would  need  re- 
freshment of  some  sort  after  their  labors. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  as  the  women 
went  out  how  the  faces  which  had  regard- 
ed them  with  disapproval,  derision  or  doubt 
when  they  went  in  now  smiled  affably, 
while  several  mdn  hoped  ihe  ladies  would 
come  again,,  asked  how  they  liked  it,  and 
assured   them  that  there  had   not  been  so 
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orderly  a  meeting  for  years.  • 

One  of  the  pleasant  sights  to  my  eyes 
was  a  flock  of  school-boys  watching  with 
great  interest  their  mothers,  aunts  and  sis 
ters,  who  were  showing  them  how  to  vote 
when  their  own  emancipation  day  came. 
Another  was  the  spectacle  of  women  sitting 
beijide  their  husbands,  who  greatly  enjoyed 
llie  iiirair  though  many  of  them  differed  in 
<>|>inion  and  hiuj  their  doubts  about  the 
Suffrage  (]ue.<tiou. 

Anio.ig  tile  new  vote  is  '.veredesccndcnisof 
Miijor   J^uttriek  of    Concord  fight  renown, 
two  of  Hancock  and    (Juincy,  and   others 
whose    grandfathers  or  greatgrandfathers 
bad  been   among  the  first   settlers  of    the 
town.     A   goudly    an  ay    of  dignified   and 
earnest  women,  though  some  of  the   "first 
families"   of  the    historic   town  were  con- 
spicuous by  tJieir  absence. 

But  the  ice  is  broken,  and  I  predict  that 
nc.\l  year  our  ranks  will  be  fuller,  for  it  is 
the  fir.si  step  that  counts,  and  when  the 
timid  or  indifferent,  several  of  whom  came 
to  look  on,  see  that  we  still  live,  they  will 
venture  to  express  publicly  the  opinions  they 
held  or  have  lately  learned  to  respect  and 
believe.  l.  m.  a. 

Concord,  March  30,  1880. 
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Benry  D.  Thoremr^*§y^^6&nbora.  (B<l?toA  :  lloimti- 
ton,  iMiffllu  &  Co.)  This  book  Is  a  cood  examplo  of  that  kliui 
of  literary  work  which  is  l>orM  of  Bynioathy  and  a  flexibli' 

.culture  bat  has  no  real  gift  behind  It.  Half  a  century  ago  tu 
live  In  Coneord  was  a  piecn  of  cond  fi>rtjno  to  the  literary 
man;  now  and  henceforth,  however,  forMitiate  !«  he  who  Is 
born  elRowherc.  The  atmosphere  has  b«coine  f.onicwhat 
rarefied,  tho  echoes  of  tho  past  a  little  resonant,  for  trcnuinr. 
original  work.  The  truest  homage  to  great  men  Is  diBcritni- 
natlng  study,  and  at  (Joncord  the  attitude  of  erect  and  pelf- 
reepectlng  approach  to  great  minds  Ih  evidently  diftlcult  to 
hold.  That  TranBcendentaltsra  was  not  long  ago  a  Btlninlat 
Ing  and  commandlne:  juflaencc  to  onr  Iit»^raiure  no  one  will 
rieny ;  but  that  slnsruUr  lack  of  warmth  and  vltjor  which 
became  evident  early  In  its  literary  development  hecoincs 

'  more  and  more  pronounced  as  we  recede  from  the  fountsiin- 
heads  of  its  Inspiration.  This  Ib  a  readable  t)ook.  but  It  m 
also  an  nnfiatiflfactory  book;  itle  full  of  Information  and  yet 
It  does  not  tell  as  what  we  want  to  know.  It»  pages  give 
abundance  of  facts  concerning  Thoreau,  tmt  they  nowhere 
let  ns  Into  the  secret  of  hla  gtnlus.  Tho  characterization  is 
vagne  and  bloodless,  although  it  le  undoubted! jerinscientious 
and  careful.  There  is  no  lack  of  prepamtion  and  knowh'dge 
but  a  lack  of  graep  upon  life.  It  tjives  ub,  an  do  all  the  re- 
cent utterances  at  and  from  Concord,  fine  gllmpsen  Into  the 
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Fcen  by  cnnaparlng  Its  chttractt'ri/.ntiotis  of  Thoreuu'rt  iiuntui 
habit  and  iqulpment  with  Mr.  Burrou^hs's  article  in  fhi- 
"  (^-ntury"  for  July.  Mr.  Sanborn  hup.  liowcver.  mud*!  ji 
vaiaablc  addition  to  this  excellent  ncries  l)y  pre^entiitj  -i 
goodly  array  of  facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  Con- 
cord ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  write  au  Ideal  biofrraphy  he  hap, 
nevertheless,  prepared  a  very  careful  and  truptwortby  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  original  American  uun  of 
letters. 

E\p<'nso««     of    Education    in    t'aiii- 
l>rldg:c  Fifty  Veait«  A^o. 

Tho  following  statement  of  collcf^e  ex- 
penses is  taken  from  the  diary  of  a  c;ra(l- 
uate  at  ITarvard  in  1820.  His  father  wa'^ 
an  independent  farmer  in  the  country,  and 
paid  all  his  expenses,  both  college  and  per- 
sonal. The  following  two  extracts  from 
tho  diary  show  the  spirit  of  the  father  in 
regard  to  tho  matter  of  bills: — 

"When  ray  bill  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
junior  year  came  to  me,  I  found  on  it, 
Cr.  by  exhibition  money,  S-4;  by  de- 
duction of  tuition,  82.50;  thereby  reducing 
my  bill  §20.50.  I  sent  it  home.  Soon  I 
received  the  bill  back  from  father,  with 
money  for  the  entire  bill,  without  the  de- 
duction of  §20.50.  He  wrote  that  tho 
credit  was  a  mistake.  He  had  not  asked 
for  it.  It  belonged  to  another,  and  I  must 
pay  tho  entire  bill.  I  offered  the  full 
amount  of  the  bill  to  the  steward.  lie 
said  ho  could  take  only  the  amount  as 
finally  fixed,  with  the  deduction  of  §20.50. 
I  went  to  the  President  with  the  state- 
ment from  my  father.  He  said  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  gave  me  an  order  on  the 
steward,  to  pay  the  full  bill.  The  next 
bill  appeared  with  Cr.  by  deduction  of 
tuition,  S2.50.  My  father,  as  before,  sent 
the  entire  sum,  with  the  same  instruction 
as  before.  I  went  through  the  same  proc- 
ess as  before,  and  finally  paid  the  full  bill. 

"At  this  time  carpets  were  rarely  used 
in  students  rooms.  None  but  the  rich  ever 
thought  of  having  them.  Perhaps  there 
were  half  a  dozen  in  my  class.  Now  in 
the  senior  year,  my  chum,  whose  father 
was  rich,  wanted  to  have  a  carpet,  and 
offered  to  be  at  the  whole  expense.     I  did 


not  care  to  have  one,  but  1  wrote  to  my 
father.  My  father  wrote  back  that  he 
ought  not  to  afford  to  have  a  carpet  in  my 
room.  IJut  he  ought  not  to  prevent  my 
chum'H  havint^  one,  i^  he  wanted  it.  Nor 
would  he  have  me  enjoy  a  carpet  at  an- 
other's cost.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
the  carpet  and  pay  half  the  expense  of  It. 
A  furniture  broker  in  town  was  in  the 
habit  of  ])uyirn,'  students'  furniture  and  sell- 
ing again,  or  letting  it  to  other  students. 
We  hired  the  carpet  of  him  and  paid  82(f, 
.-In  each  for  the  year's  use. 

''Colh'je  (..rpenses  for  four  years. —  My 
whole  expenses  of  college  were  ."r^llHl-, 
quarter  bills,  S722.27;  pocket  money, 
.Sl'^o'iT;  wood,  §00;  books,  .'if HO;  expenses 
Commencement,  §15.00;  clothing,  §221.70; 
clothes  bought,  one  coat,  §12;  one  coat, 
§17;  one  coat,  §1.'<.50;  one  coat,  §1H.50; 
one  great  coat,  §18.50;  seven  pairs  woolen 
pants;  two  white  drillings;  one  bombazet; 
one  bombazine;  one  lasting;  two  Valencia 
vests;  two  silk  vests;  two  woolen  vests; - 
seven  pairs  of  boots;  four  pairs  footed; 
twelve  pairs  of  shoes;  seven  hats.  My 
graduating  coat  cost  §0  per  yard,  made  by 
Kellcy  &  Hudson  for  §!).  Tho  cost  of 
board  in  commons  was  §1.75  a  week. 
About  half  of  the  undergraduates  ale 
there.  I  took  my  meals  there  during  the 
whole  of  my  college  life,  except  one  week, 
when  J  ate  at  Mrs.  Goodnow's,  at  the  same 
cost. 

"I  was  absent  from  college  in  term  time 
eighteen  weeks,  keeping  schools  in  the 
winters  of  freshman,  sophomore  and  jun- 
ior years,  and  ten  weeks  of  senior  year 
with  my  sick  brother. 

"The  cost  of  board  in  commons,  for  these 
twenty-eight  weeks,  would  have  been  §10. 
Adding  this  to  the  §1181  that  my  father 
paid  for   me,  would   make   §12.'}0  as   the 
whole  cost  of  education  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  my  day. 

"I  should  say  here,  that  I  earned  §1.')8, 
beside  ay  expenses,  in  the  three  winters' 
8chool-kcepin<.;.    This  reduced,  to  this  ex- 
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tent,  the  acluftl  cost  of  my  college  e(lu(;a- 
tion  to  my  father." ** 

Sumucl  Hoar,  of  Coucord,  tclU  a 
cood  tramp  story  at  the  expense  of 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  or  rather  a  story  which 
rather  militates,  so  to  speak,  against 
that  gentleman's  legs.  He  says  that  a 
while  ago,  one  of  the  genus  tramp  call- 
ed at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  in 
that  burg,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wanted  food  and  clothing  Mrs .  Sanborn , 
who  met  him  at  the  door,  undertook  to 
hunt  up  ,«omc  of  her  husband's  cast  off 
clothing,  and  presently  brought  forth  a 
bundle  and  gave  it  to  the  suppliant, 
who  at  once  made  off  with  it. 

Now,  the  tramp  was  built  on  the 
model  of  a  Philadelphia  market  woman. 
He  was  short  of  statue  and  very  broad- 
shouldered  below  the  surcingle.  Mr. 
Sanborn,  on  the  contrary,  as  everybody 
who  knows  the  biographer  of  John 
Brown  \\o\\  knows,  is  endowed  with  a  very 
utenuated  uudt  rstanding  —  physically, 
we  mean,  because  we  know  nothing 
.ibout  hir,  mental  equipment  further 
than  ihnt  he  wears  a  number  6  i  2  hat. 
He  is  particularly  well  up  on  legs,  ns 
(he  horsemen  would  say,  and  has  a 
i,'ood  deal  of  daylight  under  him,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  inaptly  likened  to 
-I  circumambulatory  pair  of  tongs. 
The  tramp  had  been  gone,  with  his 
v,und»e    of   clothing,    something    like 
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of  Mr,  tTlllUm  W,  U'liellrton— How 
the  ICvriit  %Vn*  Couimnnioralctl  at  Olil 
(onrord  tMttX  ETeiiiuir>  ^^79 

(Si^ecliil  ni^oatch  lolhenoiton  ncrtld.!  / 
Concord,  Mm*.,  Way  2a.  The  plcarant 
homo  of  Mr.  W.  W.  WbeUdon  and  wlfo,  on 
Mum  street,  Concord,  was  OUcd  with  n  happy 
Ihrona  ihla  evcnlnf?.  tlio  veteran  journnllst 
aniJ  tiTtiorlan  atiu  im  utttmaltlo  Indy  receiving 
some  four  hiindrcl  of  (heir  txirional 
frlcMidfl,  vrliose  acunalntanco  ihcy  have 
mnilo  rttirlUK  the  oast  half  cciuiirv,  mwiy  of 
tnetn  having  oocn  asBocialeu  wnh  Mr.  Wlielt- 
don  m  hta  lat>or*  In  the  flcld  of  jourDallstn. 
The  ceremony  commenccl  at  6  and  closed  at  o 
o'clock,  and  the  people  iirceont  cnmo  mainly 
from  IJoeion,  Churioslown  and  Concord. 
The  uihcrs  were  W.  K  Tarkcr  of  Brook, 
line,  Woodard  Hudson  of  Coiicoru, 
Dnnlol  French  of  Concord,  l/)«l3  Brown 
of  Boston,  a  erandson  of  Mr.  Wholl- 
don'*;  John  11.  llnlchins  Of  Roibury,  and 
Herbert  C.  Brown  of  Ba>8«oB,  iinotlict 
grandson  of  Mr.  Wnolldsn's.  A  rich  collft- 
lion  was  served,  and  on  one  of  the  tables  was 
A  hnndsomn  loaf  of  frtiit  rake,  m- 
ecrlbcd  "ib2<J-If«7'.>."  Tlio  floral  riecoratlcnj 
were  olosnnt  and  wore  mi  char^je  of  Mr. 
Wiielldau's  riaiiglitor  and  also  (riunds  from 
lltiSiO"  Bti'J  Concord.  They  conslsled  of  a 
bcniitifni  '^"ful  rainbow  and  horse  (hoc, 
londo  of  bultci,:::"'.  ""fi  other  ornamental 
dc«li(U8  In  ilio  ^^I'of.  .  wTlli<!L  t)OU- 
quels  wore  scattci^d  fbotit  .,  In  ■  JWl 
ether  roomi  In  i»rofu3lon/-^G  Cftdet  Raad 
ot  Boston  enlivened  the  8c6r^?  with  choice 
r.iiiHlc.  Amnnn  the  cnesis  were  IfffajE.  IJ. 
Hoar,  Judcc  Ov-orgo  M.  Brooka,  l-'rank  K  San* 
»>orn,  WHfden  Ctinin!>rr  a  n,  Her.  Grmiall 
UcynoUi«,  Kalph  WaUlo  Km'-TBon.  Uose  Haw- 
tUorne  Litnrou  oi  i^iicuru,  CO!.  Tort  or 
01  IxixttiRton,  Ivtwnrl  Stcnrn*,  Gcorj^o 
Acer,  Ksq..  Miss  Elita  I'cabody  of 
klndcrRuriin  fame;  ilonjnmln  V,  Manu,  eon 
of  Hon.  Horace  iMnnn;  Aloatra.  Cnrtis,  HaH, 
Fletcher  attd  bralth,  volerant  of  Fancntl  llaU 
Market,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Henry  Lyon  and 
Hon.  Kraocis  'Iliompson  of  Chorleatown, 
nearly  all  of  those  boina  accompnuicil  by 
their  fanillicB.  Ain')Dir  those  who  sent  letters 
of  regret  at  their  inability  to  bo  preisent  were 
Gov.  Taluot  anu  fanlilr,  Charles  Endleoit, 
Btato  treasurer;  Judge  Putnam  of  the 
Munlcluai  Court,  Uverus  Hull,  ox- 
mayor  of  CharlcKtrtwn;  Hlcliard  Frothing- 
hain,  Cart  Wolf  ami  nnmerons  otneri 
In  Boston,  rhllAdelplilu  and  .Springfield. 
rrobiil>ly  one  of  the  nio»l  clinracterlst.c gifts 
teTidcred,  was  that  which  was  labelled,  "From 
Friends  In  tanoiill  Hull  Alarkct— Curidsitlct 
of  iho  Market,"  and  Its  reception  moved  Mr. 
Wnelldon  to  tears,  it  consisted  of  two  small 
iduin  white  cloth  ba$:8,  each  t^otne  labelled 
f  M),  and  each  containing  DO  $1  gold  pieces. 
Warden  ChamlMjrIaIn  prcseuicd  n costly  black 
ebony  cane,  allgureof  lUtnkor  Hul  Monument, 
the  Icltcrb  "\Y.  W.  W."  belne  Inecribed  on 
the  Rold  head.  The  tiro-ldent  of  tbo  Bunker 
lUll  Bank  at  Charlodtown,  sent  ulcf^uiit 
ifrnlt  spooni,  as  did  also  Rodney  Wallace, 
a  director  ^I  the  Fltchbiirg  llallroad,  t  pair  of 
nauklu  rings.  Ju<Iko  Hoar  eontnbntod  fine 
#nd  costly  china  ware,  and  K.  W.  Bull,  Esq., 
tm  Concord,  a  mninmolh  lemon  of  bis  own 
misiitg.  other  very  va^uublo  tiroscnts  of 
cither  Rold,  silver  or  chliin  and  glassware 
Wfiro  sent.  The  Kold  waioh  worn  bv  Mrs. 
Wbclldon  oa  bor  bridal  day,  Mav  28,  IWO.  waa 
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Dtll  nine,  the  pi«H»t<  Iwlnff  i>re:»ont<;d  to  Mr.  ao'l  Mr*. 
'hciUlon  bv  the  following  >  oonc  Jtcntlcmen:  'William 
nrkcr,  Wdodwartl  Hu.l?oii,  Ihiniel  C.  Frencli,  .1. 
ant  Hatchini«,  lAtnl*  L.  Browne  and  H,  Cotton 
ror/ne.  Amoojr  ttioso  "lio  jmid  their  rc^poct"  to  tin; 
orthv  cojpio  wore  liili'li  \>  iiMo  KnnTiioii^llnii.  K. 
ockwoo*!  Hoar,  Ml>4  PJl/AI"  lli  V.  J'cuitotly,  It.  ri:k- 
on  Mt'.nn,  Koii  of  the  lato  Horace  Mnim,  Itev.  iJri'u- 
all  Itcynold*  and  otlirr  n'lelilxtr'*  of  Mr. 
.'hollilori.  while  hb*  old  fncnd'<  in  ( liarlc- 
>wn  were  icDftveDtcd  bv  ll.<n.  Kdward  I^iwrencv, 
on.  ft.  Washington  AVarrcii,  ct\l<leriiia;i  rr.iiiK 
houip-on  and  Henrj-  Ly(pt).  Tiie  proprietor*  of 
aincj  Market,  In  whose  lritorc-t>  .Mr.  Wlicildoncon- 
Ibntt'n  a  weekJy  report  to  a  Supibjy  conteuiporary, 

?reotnt»'d  bv  .f.  Hanuou  Cnrli-",  J.  IJ.  FIcIcIkt, 
iltiiian  H.  '  Smith  and  Stacv  Hall,  who  d'  - 
0!«lted  n|>on  the  table  d'vot^d  to  weddiDj.' 
r«'i»<iiti>  two  bac*  eacli,  cj)ntaliiinj;  fifty 
jld  dollar.',  acd  Lil)elc<l:  "  f'uri'Mitie*  of  tl;c 
InrVrt."  Arc'ng  other  gift-  v.crc  a  pair  of  gold 
iipKlii  rluK'"  from  Rodnry  Walh'f.  K* |.,  of  Fitih- 
urg,  a  pair  of  Rol  1  epooDi  from  lion.  1',  Iward  I.tw- 
:nce  and  a  pair  of  gold-lijicd  ili-lie-i  from  Jul^io 
(oar. 

JlUs  Ix)ui:»a  M.  Alcott  font  a  lan.'f>  and  bpantlfnl 
Hbch  of  lilie?,  accoiiiimnied  by  the  follo.vint;  poetical 
Tivlon : 

^cl  n)»«».<  with  tlit'lr  iiii->-lonate  lerfunn^,  ai-' :  ".I'-ri-i:.  wcro 

J,     tn  oil. 01  yc.ir', 

fell'  liost  bait  maireil  yoiiili'>  t<-niU'i  bli.><nii  m  :;iiili  .i;i  I  sor- 
row met  Willi  tCBiT. 

fi'alf,  jK-rfcot  liUf-«,  wlili  lliclr  hparl^  of  go;.!, 

A'j'iilin,'  t"»\Min]  till-  lUlil  iilmvc, 
Tl;e  >Jl\cr  cii|>=  lile  !-ai'u\iiii.iit  toholi. 
Fit  (■iiibli  111.'  of  ilia.^u mil  aii<l  Ciiii^ariiu  lov  ■. 
Letlen"  of  conpralulatlon  were  receive  J  ff>:;i   fi.)v- 
■rnor  rall«ot,  dU'lL'e  I'utnaui,  Hon.  Uchurd  IMjihin.;- 
lau),  Hon     Clinrle:'  Endicott,  and    trlcu  I-*    in    >ew 
I'ork,   l'lilla<lelj>hla,  \\\>rce-ler,  Springfield  anl  other 
ilace?".    Mr.    \Mici1don  entertained    hl<  ffU'-'t-i    witli 
■haracterl*tic    hospitality,   In   which   Mrvlce   h'^   wa* 
iMy  a-«i»ted  bv  hi'  f»on:<-1n-lflw,  Charlei  E.  Fuller  and 
r.  Qiiiiicy  IJrowne,  E^julrC''.    A  deliclou*  rej>a-t  wai 
-ened    by   \Vel«er,  the    well-Vnowii  confeflioini-,   in 
erjion.  and  a-<  tlie  evHiiiig  advanced  the  >»ung  people 
ndulgeil  In  dancii.o'- 
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IIISTOHY  OF  THE  AMERK  AN  EEAI)  PENCIL 
MANUFACTIIU:. 

T'>  the  Editor  of  the  Scuntific  Anuriciin  : 

On  reailiinr  over  v.n  artick-  in  S-rib/irr's  yfii'iazine.  of  Ajiril, 
187H,  entitk'il  "How  Load  Pencils  arc  Mack-,"  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  some  account  of  their  earliest  niannfacturp 
in  this  country  niiLrht  he  of  suflieieiit  interest  to  justify 
publication  in  your  valuable  journal,  uherc  one  cxpci'ts  lo 
tind  the  records  of  all  inventions  and  discoveries,  both  pa.st 
and  present. 

The  article  in  ScrUmer's  niigbt  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  c.xperiint  nts  in  Salem,  in  18;J0,  was 
the  pioneer,  or  the  first  maker  of  i>en(  ils  in  Atneriea.  Jlr. 
Dixon  probably  nunle  no  such  claims,  for  he  must  ha.vc 
known  that  there  was.  at  tliat  time,  at  least  one  manufac-' 
lurer  of  the  nrticle  in  Massachu.sett^^.  whose  name  and  repu- 
tation were  well  known  by  every  sclnnl  boy  and  crirl  in  the 
cotintry.  Wnt.  Mf)nroe's  penrils.  or  "  Monroe's  pencils,"  as 
they  were  universally  called,  ^v(•re  as  famill-.r  fo  the  public 
as  "  Faber's  pencils'' are  at  present.  But  t()  the  early  his- 
tory : 

At  the  commencinient  of  the  war  of  1812,  Wm.  Monroe 
was  a  young  cabinet  nniker  in  Conconl,  Massachusetts.  Non- 
intercourse,  non-importation,  and  the  embargo  laws  had  de- 
pressed nearly  all  kinds  of  business,  among  others  that  in 
which  Mr.  Monroe  was  eni^aged.  The  dematad  for  articles 
that  hitherto  had  only  been  made  abroad  'was,  however,  an 
exception;  for  those  non-importation  created  a  scarcity,  con- 
seciuently  invention  in  that  direction  was  encouraged  and 
rewarded.  This,  then,  was  his  field.  Seeing  what  a  high 
price  had  to  be  paid  for  a  lead  pencil,  jind  that  the  article 
could  hardly  be  procured  at  all,  he  determined  to  see  what  i 
he  could  do  toward  makinj:  them. 

He  acted  on  the  idea  at  once,  and  jinKured  a  few  lumps  of  1 
black  lead.  This  he  pulverized  with  a  hanimer,  and  H-pa- 
rated  the  finer  portions  by  their  suspension  in  water  in  a! 
tumbler.  From  this  lie  nuide  bis  first  experimental  ntixlurej 
in  a  spoon,  and  from  this  was  his  first  attempt  lo  make  a 
pencil.  The  result  Wiis  not  very  encouraging.  He  con- ! 
tinned  his  cabinet  work,  innkinfr  n  few  cabinetmakers' 
Sfjuares  (an  article  previous  to  that  timo  not  made  in  this 
country),  but  his  mind  was  ]  riucipally  occupied  for  two  or 
three  months  in  devising  ways  of  making  pencils,  having 
access  to  no  information  that  could  assist  liim,  fearing  to 
consult  his  friends  on  the  subiect,  and  pometimes  discour- 
aged bv  repeated  failures.  JJut,  finaHy,  securing  some 
better  lead,  and  picking  up  a  little  cedaV  wood  from  the 
neighboring  hills,  he  wa.s  able,  on  the  2d  of  Jtdy,  1812,  to 
proceed  to  Boston  with  a  modest  sjimiile  of  about  thirty  lead 
pencils,  the  first  or  American  make,  and  naturallv  of  not 
very  go'Ml  (pialily.  These  he  sold  to  Benjamin  Andrews,  a 
hardware  dealer  in  I'nirm  street,  to  whom  he  had  sold  the 
cabinetmakers'  scjuares.  Mr.  Andrews  was  an  active,  en- 
terprising man.  who  encouratred  all  such  novellies,  and  he 
advi.sed  going  on  with  lead  pencil-*.  This  advice  sidled  his 
intentions,  and  on  the  14th  of  .Jidy  he  went  to  Boston  with 
three  gross  of  jtenciis.  These  also  wen^  readily  taken  bv 
^ndrews.  who  llien  made  a  contract,  agi'ceing  to  take  all 
that  shoidd  be  made  up  to  a  certain  time  at  a  certain  price, 
i  All  the  mixing  of  the  lead  and  putting  it  into  pencils  was 
Cone  entirely  by  his  own  hands,  in  a  small  nxmi  of  his 
dwellintr  house,  thoroughly  protected  from  curiotis  eyes,  no 
one  but  his  wife  being  permitted  to  know  anything*  of  his 
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St'crct  nu'tho<ls. 

f  He  continued  ppnoil  makinc:  for  iilxnit  citrJjtren  ninntlis, 
^licn,  owini^  to  the  great  difflnilty  of  obtaining  bliick  lead. 
|t  had  to  be  set  n'-icle. 

Looking  about  for  sometliin!;  else  wortljy  bis  attention,  be 
)mnienced  tbc  making  of  lootli  bruslies  and  watebmnkers' 

^rushes,  wbicli  were  also.  I  believe,  the  first  made  in  America. 
At  the  close  of  tbc  war.  being  again  nbje  to  procnre  tbe 

iccessary  materials,  be  made  a  few  lead  pencils.  I)nt  tbe  im- 

)or1atJon  of  a  belter  .article  seriously  interfered  witb  him.  | 
ind  be  begun  to  think  be  should  make  nothing  further  in 
iLal  business.  He  did  not.  however,  forget  nor  neglect  the 
|iibjec.t.  but  with  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  information, 
|nd  by  continued  experiments,  he  continued  occasionally  to 
iiake  a  few  pencils  for  sale  in  addition  to  his  cabinetmaking 
pusiness.  This  continued  till  1819,  when,  b.aving  prepared 
limself  with  belter  experimental  results,  and  obtaining  belter 
materials,  he  abanrloned  all* other  business,  and  devoted  him- 
ielf  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils. 

.   It  was  not  willioul  a  strugLdc  that  his  reputation  ii<  a  man- 
ttfactuHT  was  established  and  recognized,  and  not  till  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  persistency  and  study  in  imi)roving, 
ttelr  quality  that  be  way  able  to  say  that  purchasers  were  m\ 

length  as  ready  to  seek  him  as  he  bad  J:ithert(»  been  to  ."^cek 
them. 

From  that  time,  so  long  n^*  he  was  in  business,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  public  as  tlie  best  and  principal  maker  of  h  ;id  jx  ti 
cils  in  this  country,  as  he  had  lacii   the   first,  sui)plying  a 
large  i)art  of  the  demand  for  that  article. 

The  jtopularily  of   Monroe's  jiencils  induced  seveial  un- 

f)rincipled  men  to  counterfeit  Ins  slan>i)s  and  lalu'ls,  and  at 
east  two  small  manufacturer->  in  Massachusetts  were  guilty 
of  lascertaininL'  and  appropriating  by  unworthy  means  his 
secrets  of  mamifact tiring.  One  nu'rchant  in  New  York; 
imported  a  large  lot  of  German  pencils  with  W.  Monroe's 
name  boldly  stamped  ui)on  them.  For  this  smart  operation 
one  of  Mr.  .Monroe's  sons  compelled  a  contiscation  and  de- 
stniction  of  the  pencils,  and  a  tine  of  live  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Monr(K''s  method  of  making  pencils  wa>  (piite  difTcr- 
cnt  from  that  adopted  at  pre>ent  The  lead  wa^  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  iwhicb  were  his  M'cret)  into  a  sort  of  p.aste. 
and  in  this  soft  st.ate  was  worked  into  the  grooved  boaid, 
and  when  dry  manipvdated  into  a  projier  degree  of  solidity, 
and  tlM-n  the  pencils  weie  finished. 

In  addition  to  pencils,  Mr.  Monroe  manufactured  aL^^o 
(piite  extensively  ever-pointed-pencil  leads,  which  were  as 
popular  in  their  way  as  were  his  pencils.  *    * 


iNOLD;  BAETOL,  EMEBSOlf. 


Bartol    ft    derogatory    offering.      Emerson  : 
helped   me  live  in  the  spirit,  walk  in  the 
spirit,  work  in  the  spirit,  •  rejoice  in    the 
spirit.     It  was  his  "Conduct  of  Life"  that 
freed   me  daily,  when  a  young  man,  from 
despondency.    It  was  his  verses  that  held 
,me  true  to   ideal    thoughts.     It  was   his 
{pungent,  inflaahing  speech  that  maintained  ; 
my*  self-respect.    It  was  his  grand  serenity  | 
that  kept  me  calm  and  patient.    As  I  look 
back  and  analyze  now,  in  maturer  years, 
Emerson's  influence  upon  me  all  along,  and 
the  character  of  his  unequaled  helpfulness, 
I  find  it  best  set  forth  in  terms  akin  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  summing  up.    If  this  is  meagre  i 
praise,  then  am  I  doing  injustice  where  1 1 
would  fain  show  my  deepest  appreciation,  i 
After  all,  is  there  any  higher  rank  than  that  [ 
1  have  indicated?    The  poet's  vivid  imagi- 
nation, the  thinlier's  scope  of  pure  reason,  | 
the  sound  common  sense  of  life,  the  seer's; 
vision,    and    the    consecrated   heart    mustj 
blend  in  a  marvelous  way  to  produce  a  man! 
like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  emancipator  | 
Df  the  soul.  ^    .    ,r  \ 

E.  A.  HORTON,      1 

ABNOLD  ANI^  EMEBSOH.  ^S^   } 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  lUgister:— 

In    his    admirable    catholic    Cambridge  ; 
bivinity  student  discourse,  printed  id  your  J 
hospitable  columns,  Phillips  Brooks  char-  j 
act«rizes  as  a  "melancholy  sort  ofjDriticiflm| 
the  "objection"  to  Arnold's  lecture  on  Emer- ! 
son,  that  it  resulted  in  allowing  he  waa  •  ! 
friend  and  aid  to  those  who  would  live  in  ! 
the  spirit,  although  he  was  not  great  aq  a 
writer,  poet,  or  philosopher.    In  all  love  apd 
honor  for  Mr.  Brooks,  and  with  friendly  te- 
spect  for  the  opinion  expressed  from  l^is 
point  of  view,  and  for  the  honest  judgment  ; 
of  Emerson  held  by  many  persons  which  it,  | 
may  imply,  I  must  defend  the  oriticiam  po 
gently  assailed.     The  main  front  of  ^x. ', 
Arnold's  discourse  was  *  battery  of  deijijal  I 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register: 

When  Dr.  Bartol  estimates  Mr.  Emerson, 
one  may  well  hesitate  to  differ  from  him. 
He  is  fitted,  by  intimacy,  study,  and  congenial 
traits,  to  make  judgment.  It  is  with  no 
little  ditfidence  that  I  avow  ray  agreement 
with  Mr.  Brooks,  and  record  my  satisfaction 
with  Matthew  Arnold's  expression.  I  do 
this  from  the  ground  of  experience ;  and  it 
passes  for  what  it  is  worth,  perhaps  of  no 
material  value.  But  I  owe  a  great  debt  to 
Emerson,  and  I  am  dismayed  to  find  that 
what  seems  to  me  a  tribute  appears  to  Dr. 


BofeWn,  )l»7  13,  l»83. 


It.  w.  luu. 


with    successive    self-confident    discharges 
I  against  the  claims  for  literary,  philosophic, 
and  poetic  genius  in  Emerson's  behalf  by 
his  friends  and  admirers  feet  up.    In  con- 
clusion and  by  way  of  salvo,  the  lecturer  ad- 
mitted bis  resemblance  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  somewhat  inconsistently  spoke  of  the 
pre-eminent  importance  of   Mr.   Emerson's 
works.     There  are  those  in  this  community 
who,  whether  because  brought  up  on  a  diet 
of  Emerson  or  really  competent  to  estimate 
his  worth,  gravely  disapprove   and   dissent 
from  this  as  an  unjust  and  disparaging  man- 
ner of  putting  the  case,  and  who  will  regret 
the  adoption  of  it  in  any  respectable  quar- 
ter, as   being  so  far   a  hindrance    to    the 
proper    effect    on    individuals   ftnd   on   the 
public  mind  of  great  spiritual  gifts.    The 
immediate  popularity  of  original  talent  in 
any  department  is  neyer  so  large  that  it 
needs,  by  ignorant  neglect  or  jealous  carp- 
ing, to  be  taken  down.     Showy  mediocrity 
of  ability  is  much  more  likely  to  find  in- 
stant   acceptance,   and   apt  -to  get    liberal 
spread;  while    the    function   of    that    rare 
emanation  from  the  Supreme,  which  we  call 
genius,  is  too  important  in  this  world  to  be 
by  thoughtful  persons  slurred  or  set  aside. 
Every  good  man  or  good  woman  is  an  aid  to 
those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit.     Whence 
comes  the  surpassing  power,  to  help  in  this 
direction,  of  such  a  man  and  author  as  Emer- 
son but  from  the  splendor  of  his  imagina- 
tion, the  edge  of  his  intelligence,  the  force 
and  speed  with  which  his  arrowy  sentence 
is  winged?     There  are  passages  in  his  poems 
and  ill   his  prose  essays  we  may  challenge 
any  coatemporfcry  writer  in  any  country  to 
match,   and   which   will    stand   comparison 
with   the   masterpieces  .of    composition    in 
ancient   time.     Let  him   be  judged  by  his 
peers!    I   confess,  therefore,  to   a  certain 

calm  indignation  at  the  way  in  which 
acknowledgment  of  such  suj>reme  merit  is 
sometimes  withheld  or  crumbs  of  apprecia- 
tion are  doled  out.  In  his  great  reply  to 
Ilayne,  Daniel  Webster  says :  "Jf  I  see  an  un- 
common endowment  of  Heaven ;  if  1  see  ex- 
traordinary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son 
of  the  South ;  and  if,  moved  by  local  pre- 
judice or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy,  I  get 
up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his 
just  character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth."  Let  me 
add  that  we  owe  more  than  such  negative 
fidelity  to  departed  worth.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  a  sentinel  of  the  city  or  castle  of  noble 
souls,  who  have  left  their  ashes  in  grave- 
yards, and  with  mortal  weapons  no  longer 
contend.  Napoleon  had  his  reserves  on  the 
field,  and  so  did  Wellington  at  Waterloo. ! 
There  ia  an  old  guard  and  staff  ior  moral 
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and  intellectual  leaders,  which  w  never 
wholly  wanting,  or  tlAt  can  quite  fail  to 
come  to  the  rescue  when  genuine  and  tran- 
scendent merit  is  brought  into  ambiguity  of 
repute,  or  put  under  any  cloud  of  doubt. 
Yet,  after  all,  an  unparalleled  quality  is  its 
own  best  support.  C.  A.  Baktol. 


■i*"      .  —        *- 


A  Trip  to  Couco|'d. 

The  Koiuling  Club  at  Marlboro,  prc- 
sidodovcr  by  Mrs.  "Wni.  L.  iNforBe, 
ppt'iit  a  pleasant  ai,id  ])ro(itubl('  day  at 
Loiironl  on  Satuii»lfy,  .luiu!  ritli.  The 
party  numbered  ;52  and  included  High 
School  ;iraduaios.  tctu-hcrs  and  students. 
The  trip  Avas  luad*  by  carriage,  the 
party  .starting  shortly  alter  .seven  and 
arriving  home  about  10  p.  m.  Tlie  cool 
<']ou(ly  (hiy  nnule  the  trip  a  very  com- 
fortable one,  and  thjji  i|itider  of  the  par- 
ty by  her  anticipatoi^T^luuightfuhic.ss  in 
matters  of  detail,  did  very  nuich  to  en- 
hance the  higher  pleasures'ot  the  too 
fa?t  fleeting  hours.  The  rendez- 
vous of  the  party  was  at  the  Battle 
Ground  at  the  old  North  ]5ridge.  Here 
Emerson's  famou.Wpoem  pert.iining  to 
the  grand  event  of  'T.J  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  I.  Tayntoiv  The  next  stop  was 
at  the  near  by  notable  Old  Man.se  so 
long  occupied  by  Hawthorne  and  now 
in  possession  of  the  celebrated  Ripley 
family.  The  various  rooms  of  the 
house  were  visited,'  save  that  in  which 
Mrs.  11.  was  contined  by  -jic  knes.s, 
which  room  was  the  one  in  A.hich  the 
wicrd  novelist  did  much  of  his  vritiug. 
The  interesting  '.associations  of  each 
were  duly  set  tbrr|»'by  one  well  familiar 
therewith.  From  this  well  ho:ioivd  but, 
far  famed  house,  tin-  compnnv  were 
driven  to  Mr.  Emvr.son"s  hou.-i;  ii|)(»n  the 
Lexington  road  at  the  other  ..i<le  of  tlie 
village.  An  antecedent  Inter  from  Afrs. 
M.  had  paved  the  way  to  a  mo.xt  c(M*dial 
recognition  here  at  the  hands  of  Miss 
Ellen,  the  faithful  daughter  of  tile  sage 
of  Coiu-ord,  who  introduced  them 
t(»  t:ia  library  of  her  father,  \v\\>  in  turn 
looked  in  u))ou  the  young  people  and 
gave  them  his  beni.son  in'  kindest  and 
most  pairiarehal  dignity  And  soeialitv. 
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;ritii(i'sL  ami  the  most  rTiihoiiiti'  UImI 
ustcMitatidHs  \\\)()n  the  «,M'oim(l.-  of  lho<»' 
least  known  to  faini'.  l''or  qaitr  ;•.  tinR" 
aftiT  h-avin^r  thi'  (•l•nl(•t^•^v  Mr.  IJirtlctt 
nitcrtainrd  llio  conipMny  si.>"iiilly  at  lii* 
own  honu',  iiis  colK-ftion  ol'  pictnn-s, 
antitpus.  etc..  hv\U'^  vcrv  -^ii^i^r.'-tix  i' 
iiidocd. 

Next  the  TuMic  Library  was  visiti-tl, 
whore  Miss  Wliitiiey  kin<lly  reveah'il 
the  manuscript  treasnres  ol"  local  authors 
with  which  this  institution  is  so  richly 
supplied. 

Last  oi' all  a  visit  v.as  paid  t<.>^Valden 
pond,  where  a  vii^ontus  attack  was 
made  upon  their  ])icni(t  rclreshmonts 
and  the  linest  literary  feast  of  the  day 
was  enjoyed,  the  latter  upon  the  site  of 
tlio  hermit  home  of  Thoreau.  at  tltis 
jioint.  Here  tln-re  was  a  reading,'  by 
Miss  Hattie  Moi"se.  a  series  of  intei'i-st- 
ing  facts  and  pertinent  ideas  iriven  orally 
by  Miss  Catherine  Ihown.  and  choice 
selections  from  Concord  authors  by  Mis. 
Morse. 

"Wo  believe  tl»e  next  jn'ojected  trip  of 
the  Club  is  to  be  nt  (.'ambridge. 

That  the  i)arty  upon  theii-  Concord 
trip  wore  admitted  to  such  attentions  at 
Mr.  Emerson's,  was  more  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  more  than  could  Ix;  hope(l 
for  by  almost  any  party  of  younjr  l)eo- 
i  pic. 

A  VISIT  TO  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Scenes  Immortalized  by  Men  of  Genius. 

Correspondence  of  The  Hartford  Tiniea. 

Boston,  June  10,  1880. 
Not  many  miles  from  here,  in  fact,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  our  Puritan  city,  lies 
the  historical  old  town  of  Concord.  Perhaps 
no  town  In  New  England  has  so  many  liter- 
ary associations  as  Concord,  although  until 
within  a  few  years  it  was  better  known 
as  the  place  where  the  first  Kevolntionary 
battles  were  fought.  Ubiquitous  as  it  is 
natural  for  us  American  people  to  be,  It  has 
never  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  place 
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until  within  a  short  time  since,  and  I  chose 
the  beautiful  month  of  bu<ls  and  blossoms. 
The  day  dawned  with  great  banks  of  leaden 
sky,  from  which  the  rain  came  d(»wn  in  litful 
plashes  against  tiie  window  panes,  as  if  so 
out  of  sorts  with  Itself  that  It  must  seek  re- 
venge bv  tcarin;  ear-li  rain-drop  up  Into 
shre'ls;  but  with  lirmly-set  teeth  we  defied 
tlie  weather.  :ind  left  the  Fitohburg  dep-.ton 
tiie  11  oVlo'k  train.  A  ride  of  tme  hour 
biouglit  US  to  our  destination;  we  had  or- 
dered a  carriage  the  day  before  to  take  us 
about  tlie  place,  but  instead  of  the  humble 
vehicle  which  we  had  expected,  a  dashing 
turn-out  drove  up  to  the  busy  railway  sta- 
tion, drawn  by  two  fine-looking  horses,  the 
driver  in  a  light  drab  livery,  with  several 
rows  of  little  capes,  (luite  imposing  to  look 
upon;  and  before  we  had  recovered  from  our 
astonislimcnt  we  were  dashing  ofT  at  a  rapid 
speed.  Tiie  cloud«  by  this  time  had  shaken 
oir  tlieir  outside  wrap  of  dampness,  and  had 
taken  on  a  glimmer  of  sunshine, 

"jmintinR  tlie  <li-<tant  ^ky. 
And  o>r  tlicir  airy  ton:*  tlie  fiiiiit  cloml^  urlven. 

So  softly  lilcn<linp  that  tin-  flinitiid  eye 
Now  <nn>tion8  wliich  i.J  e;irtli  and  wliicli  Is  lieavcn." 

The  good  old  town  wore  a  dress  of  fresh- 
ness and  the  odor  of  tlie  tlowers  hung  heaA-y 
in  tlie  air,  making  a  sort  of  palpitation  of 
color  more  felt  than  seen.  The  birds  piped 
fortli  their  joyous  songs,  for  it  must  be  a 
bird  witii  no  music  in  his  heart  who  would 
not  sing  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

A  short  drive  brouglit  us  to  the  home  of 

ItAI.rn    WAI.DO    KMKKSON. 

Approacliing  the  house  from  the  distance, 
we  saw  only  here  and  there  little  white 
specks  glinting  through  tlu;  trees,  it  Is  so  en- 
shrouded with  i)ines  and  horse  chestnuts. 
The  farm  buildings  adjoining  all  wear  the 
sameclean, wholesome  appearance  thatcharac- 
teri/.es  the  plain,  stjuare  white  house  in  which, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  this  great  poet  and 
philosojdier  has  lived  in  his  (piii  t,  unostenta- 
tious way.  We  were  told  In  answer  to  our 
summons  that  Mr.  Eiuerson  was  athome.  Wo 
took  our  seats  in  the  parlor,  which  is  directly 
back  of  the  study  on  the  first  tloor,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  entered  the  room,  still  hold- 
iog  my  card  in  his  hand,  and  extended  to  us 
a   very  cordial   welcome,   conversing  freely 
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leotural  and  ratlior  sharp-ft-aturcd  faoc  lli.s 
iniinl  si'(  IMS  as  dear  and  f  r«'sh  as  of  old. 
V/Iien  we  nrosi'  to  iro,  lie  fallowed  us  out 
and  down  ihc  loncf  :<ton<'  walk  to  \hv  anio, 
bidding  us  pood  day  with  a  friendly  shake 
of  the  hand.  Kniorson's  evening  of  life 
con>es  as  gently  and  beautiful  as  a  suiiinier 
sunset. 

We  next  drove  to  thtr.  Iionie  of  the  Alcotts, 
and  upon  alightning  at  the  front  gate,  were 
met  and  ushered  into  a  niedium-si/eil  room, 
on  the  right  of  the  front  hall.  The  room 
Avas  furnished  with  crimson  carpet,  draperies, 
and  furniture  all  In  keeping.  On  one  side  was 
a  large  fire-place,  whose  close  companions 
were  a  pair  of  brass  andirons;  a  crand  piano 
stood  invitingly  open  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  white  all  around  were  busts,  books, 
pictures,  and  many  things  cheerful.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  Mr.  IJronson  AI- 
cott'3  study.  In  one  corner  of  the  room, 
Stands  a  table  which  is  Mr.  Al- 
rott's  study  table,  and  at  which  he  >at,  his 
gray  hair  brushed  e;irefully  back  from  his 
high  open  forehead,:  luaking  entries  in 
his  omnivcrous  journal,  which  he  has  so  as- 
siduously kept  these  many  years.  His  pres- 
ent home  was  once  tlu'  liome  of  Thoreau, 
that  strange  naturalist,  recluse,  and  literary 
man;  and  his  dining-room,  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  study,  is  the  room  in  which 
Thoreau  died.  We  were  denied  the  pleasure 
of  an  interview  with  Miss  Louise  Alcott,  as 
she  is  suffering  from  ill  health,  brought  on 
by  overwork:  and  her  mourning  over  the 
death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Niercker,  who 
recently  died  abroad,  completely  unfits  her 
for  any  social  life,  consequently  she  seldom 
wes  visitors. 

We  drove  next  to  the  former  home  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  a  plain  little  brown  cottage  uno<ru- 
pied  at  present.  The  trees  and  vines  about 
the  house  were  in  their  handsomest  dress. 
Nature  having  with  artistic  skill  wrought 
tliem  in  living  colors  of  beauty.  We 
could  not  but  think  with  what  delight 
tlicir  eyes  had  ga/.e<l  from  the  w  indows  of 
this  little  house,  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
poetic  vision  from  the  distant  avenues  and 
grove  surrounding  the  place. 

A  short  way  beyond  is  the  ol<l  Hawthorne 
home,   a   sn.all   wooden    structure,    i)ainted 
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yellow,  and  standing  on  an  elevated  spot.  It 
was  on  this  house  that  the  great  author 
added  the.  famous  tower  in  which  he  could 
•seclude  himself  when  he  wished  to  be  free 
from  mankind,  and  hold  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts.  The  house  is  now  used  as  a 
select  school  for  young  ladies,  calkMl  the 
"Wayside  .School."  It  seems  a  lit  place  to 
engage  in  "flassio  love''  where  every  rooru, 
every  boani  and  shingle,  bears  in  itself  some 
Ilawtliorne  or  Aleott  legend. 

A  short  turn  in  the  road,  and  we  paused 
before  the  "  old  oaken  bucket  "  by  the 
roadside,  and  instinctively  left  the  carriage 
to  drink  of  the  same  sparkling  wat<>r  from 
whose  sj)ring  the  British  soldiers  drank, 
as  they  beat  their  hasty  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, more  than  a  hundred  years  %go. 

THK    "OI.D   MANSk"    AM)   THE   RIVEIl. 

Through  the  long  shaded  avenues,  skirted 
on  either  side  with  majestic  elms,  whose 
arching  branches  met  In  a  fond  embrace 
overhead,  we  were  driven  to  the  "Old 
Manse,"  occupied  for  three  years  before  he 
went  to  Europe  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
It  was  from  vmder  this  roof  that  he  wrote 
the  exquisite  ''Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Here,  too,  Mr.  Kmerson  lived  In  his  earlier 
manhood,  and  from  this  house  he  sent  his 
"Nature"  out  to  the  world,  while  his  brother 
continually  upbraided  him  because  he  did 
nothing  but  write.  This  Is  probably  one  of 
the  ohlest  houses  in  the  place.  Its  antiquated 
walls,  and  gable  roof,  bear  witness  to  a  life- 
time longer  than  that  which  its  first  Illustri- 
ous occupant  is  likely  to  reach.  The  tower- 
ing chinmeys,  unpatnted  exterior,  and  small 
window-panes,  all  show  marks  of  age,  yet 
withal  are  wonderfully  well  preserved.  To 
the  stranger  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objeets  in  the  town.  "The  old  well-sweep" 
in  the  yard,  the  "tw«»  stone  gate  post  ■*"  at 
the  entrance,  the  "row  of  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  grassy  walk"  leading  to  the  front 
entrance,  all  of  which  the  author  refers  to  so 
sweetly  in  his  story  of  the  "Old  Manse."  are 
objects  of  vivid  iut<'rest. 

In  this  quiet  little  corner  of  the  town, with 
its  sloping  meadows  stretchin;;  away  to  the 
distance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
river — that  now  almost  classic  stream,  whose 
sluggish  ti<le  is  freighted,  like  the  musing 
mind  of  King  Arthur's  last  surviving 
knight,  left  alone  on  the  shore,  with  "many 
memories."  It  has  been  glorified  by 
Thoreau.  by  Hawthorne,  and  by  J]merson. 
It  is  the  stream  of  which  Emerson  speaks, 
in  his  singularly  perfect  memorial  hymn  for 
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ling  second  to  no  other  iiroduction  In  tlie 
Kiislif^li  Innsuajjc.  not  cxrepting  Trnnyson's 
S(tn;:,  "Come  into  the  j^nrden,  Maud.''  The 
Concord  river  and  tlie  Old  Manse  are  ob- 
jects of  eager  interest  to  all  appreciative 
readers  of  Concord's  two  most  famous 
nutliorrt,  when   they  visit  this  pretty  town. 

As  we  entered  the  unpretending  doorway, 
guarded  by  uni>apered  walls  and  an  ancient 
stairway,  Itie  j)lace  seemed  haunted  yet  by 
the  presence  of  the  mortal  and  tlie  immortal. 
Away  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  under 
the  eaves,  far  from  the  oliservation  of  a  busy 
world,  we  touched  with  reverence  the  very 
table  that  was  used  as  a  writing-table  by 
these  two  men.  This,  and  a  chair,  and  a  few 
other  relics,  hav.^  been  well  preserved 
through  these  long  years. 

Just  around  the  corner,  to  tlie  rear  of  the 
house,  through  an  archway  of  pines,  span- 
ning the  river,  is  the  rustic  bridge,  at  the 
he.id  of  which  stands  the  |;ranite  mounuunt 
bearing  on  ils  toj)  the  bronze  statue  (if  the; 
farmer,  and  a  tablet  with  the  following  verse 
from  P>merson's  hjnin: 

"I?v  this  ru'lc  briiljre  tliiit  ^jmiH  tlic  flooil, 
Ylioir  lliig  to  April'."  iTOiv.e  uiifiirl'il, 

Hero  oiicc  tli'  fin^attlcil  f;inii»>r;'  (*too(l, 
And  lired  tlic  fliot  licaril  roiuul  tl.c  world." 

This  is  truly  a  lovely  spot,  and  Nature 
liad  added  her  loveIi<,'st  co!or«  to  beautify 
the  scene,  on  that  sunshiny  afternoon;  there 


:  was  a  wonderful  power  over  the  whole,  this 
record  of  the  far-gone  times,  this  testimony 
of  what  it  is,  these  tlioughts  of  what  it  has 
been.  AVe  stood  spell-bound  on  tlie  very 
same  ground  where  on  the  V.ith  of  April, 
177'>,  the  IJritish  and  the  embattled  farmers 
nu't  anil  poured  out  their  blood  in  battle. 
None  now  remain  to  "shoulder  the  crutch, 
and  show  how  fields  were  won."'  The 
Britisli  were  astounded  at  the  reception — but 
the  farwiers.  aroused  as  they  were  by  the 
midnight  ride  of  Paul  Itevere,  left  their 
quiet  honu's,  and  with  musket  and  sword 
met  at  the  "rude  bridge,"  and  amid  volleys 
of  whittling  b\illets  drove  back  the  enemy, 
down  through  the  town  to  Lexington,  where 
a  reinforcement  was  met  by  (Jeneral  flowe. 
The  infant  soil  of  Concord  was  bathed  in 
human  blood,  but  the  victory  of  the  farmers 
was  complete,  and  the  homes  of  our  brave 
countrymen  were  saved. 

WAI-DKX    1M)NI) 

lies  hidden  in  the  woods  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  jdeasant  town.  On  the  edge  of  its 
placid  water,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Thoreau  built  himself  a  ut,  wiiich  he  occu- 
pied alone  for  eighteen  months,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted  with  himself.  The  loons  and  the 
woodchucks  were  subordfnate  considerations. 
The  hut  has  long  since  gone  to  decay;  but  a 
sort  of  cairn  marks  the  spot,  built,  it  is  siiid. 
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by  a  lady  from  the  west,  an  nrd«nt  admirer 
of  Thoreau's  works;  visitors  add  stones  to 
the  pile,  until  It  lias  grown  to  (juite  a 
respectable  size,  and  will  long  remain  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
ttrangest  men  of  genius. 

In  the  little  graveyard  of  the  town  rest  the 
remains  of  JIawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  the 
wife  of  ilr.  Alcoft.  A  drive  through  the 
short  avenue  of  "the  city  of  the  dead,"  and 
wo  had  jiaid  our  silent  lesiiects  to  their 
graves,  each  marked  by  a  plain  slab  of  mar- 
ble. As  we  turned  to  leave  the  place  the 
birds  continued  singing  gaily  among  the 
trees,  the  very  songs  they  used  to  sing  to 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  who  loved  them 
just  as  tenderly  as  we  do. 

Our  pleasant  afternoon  dream  was  over; 
and  our  man  of  many  capes  informed  us  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  we  wished  to 
take  the  last  train  back  to  Boston. 
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"Tlic  day  In  done,  tlic  curtain  drop*, 
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AGE  TO  THE  ME«OA  OF  MOD- 
EEN  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  To>vn,  itN  €rlebritieii  nn«l  itM  »}iiui- 
tuc-r  School  of  I'hiloHophf. 

(COlUtKSPONOKNCE     OF  THE  UNIOX.) 

CoNC'oni),  Mass.,  June  7, 18S0. 
It  lias  fallen  to  my  lot  to  bavo  a  day 
in  this  far-famed  homo  of  literature, 
statesmanship,  philosophy  and  now  re- 
ligions. It  is  not  great  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  (having  a  population  a 
little  short  of  three  thousand),  but  in 
the  quality  of  its  best  citizens  it  has 
long  deserved  the  fame  it  has  enjoyed. 
It  Las  not  many  natural  attractions; 
almost  none,  if  we  except  the  slow  mov- 
ing river  which  winds  through  it.  The 
streets  are  level.  One  or  two  hills  of 
modest  proportions  atford  a  trifling  va- 
rietv  to  the  landscape.  But  the  houses 
are  handsome,  the  streets  well  kept,  the 
sidewalks  ismooth,  Jand  the  trees  um- 
brageous. 

The  streets  shoot  out  from  the  center 
after  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Starting  from  the  irregular 
square,— where  is  a  hotel,  soldiers'  mon- 
ument, liberty  pole,  watering  trough, 
and  town  house,— and  going  southeast 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  the  direction  of 
Lexington,  you  come  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Emerson.  Passing  on  a  third  of  a  mile 
further,  you  reach  the  "Orchard  house," 
recently  occupied  by  Mr  Alcott;  and,  a 
few  rods  beyond  that,  the  "Way- 
side," once  the  home  of  Haw- 
thorne.   Keturning    to    the  center  and 
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I'.vcry  man,  or  wotnan  indeed,  wlio  as- 
jiircs  to  promiiieuco,  writes  bodks.  Tlie 
villa;:e  library,  ii  costly  and  uniiniestnic- 
Uuv,  lias  an  alcove  lor  Concord 
authors,  and  it  contains  a  very  lari;e 
muiibir  of  iirintod  works.  Tlie 
ladies  affect  tlic  literary,  wear  their 
hair  smooth,  talk  art  on  the 
railway  trains,  converse  "on  snbiects," 
and  seldom  allow  themselves  to  be  seen 
without  a  book  in  haml.  Jt  must  nt)t, 
however,  be  inferred  that  they  scorn  so- 
cial delights.  'I'hey  d.;ni'e,  drive,  main- 
tain clubs,  pro  boatin;^  Sundays,  and  at- 
tend <  (incerts  and  lectures  with  pious 
constancy.  Young  meu  are  numerous, 
but  do  not  marry.  Old  maids  are  thick 
and  merry.  The  villatio  has  one  sufH- 
cicntly  lar^^e  and  suUiciently  miserable 
hotel. 

Tbc  great  institution  of  the  town  is 
the  Summer  scliool  of  philosophy.  It 
was  long  the  dream  of  that  modern  seer 
and  "American  riato,"  (see  Mr  Cook's 
lectures),  A.  IJronson  Alcott;  and  final- 
ly, \\ith  a  lift  from  Frank  Sanborn, 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  became  a 
year  ago  an  actuality,  or,  in  the  lan^^uage 
of  its  most  distinLTuished  teacher,  a 
"somewhat  having  thingness."  The  at- 
tendance last  Summer  was  not  large, 
varying  from  'JO  to  5<),  though  on  a  few 
special  occasions  the  town's  p,eopie  tuni- 
ea  out  and  ran  it  up  to  three  times  the 
latter  number.  Curiosity  drew  many, 
who  came  for  half  a  week  or  a  day.  A 
few  staid  through,  drank  deep,  looked 
wise  and  were  happy.  Some  were 
amused.  Now  and  then  one  ventured 
to  say  he  didn't  understand  it; 
but  such  were  speedily  squelched, 
being  properly  given  to  understand  that 
their  trouble  was  due  to  weakness  in 
the  upper  story.  The  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lai^e  turned  to  and  gave  receptions,  and 
altogether  for  five  or  six  weeks  the  place 
was  the  scene  of  the  gayest  old  intel- 
lectual time  it  ever  had.  It  hardly  knew 
itself.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  meditative 
men  walking  the  streets  with  measured 
steps  and  abstracted  manner;  and  barge 
loads  of  lean  women  returning  from  the 
Orchard  house  after  the  lecture,  with 
finely  frenzied  eyes,  discoursing  with 
enthused  animation  on  the  difference 
between  "The  thingness  of  the  there" 
and  the  "Somewhat  of  the  other;"  and 
girls  too,  of  twenty  poring  over  the 
pages  Of  Kant  and  Hegel. 

The  most  famous  lecturer  of  the 
school  was  Prof  Harris  of  St  Louis,  its 
greatest  humorist  Mr  Alcott,  the  man 
of  the  most  silvery  tongue  and  choice 
diction  Dr  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  its 
most  erudite  and  altogether  remarkable 
man  Mr  Emerv,  who  wjis  also  one  of 
its  youngest.  The  latter  deserves  more 
special  mention.  An  Amherst  man,  he 
accomplished  the  entire  college  course 
in  two  years,  and  left  with  the  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  officers  of  that  Insti- 
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tution.  He  then  went  West, 
engaged  in  business,  made  some  money, 
read  Aristotle,  fell  in  with  :\[r  Alcott, 
returned  Kn^t,  settled  in  Concord,  gave 
niraself  to  the  study  of  law,  artd  straight- 
way was  recognized  as  a  man  of  mark. 
Within  two  or  three  years  from  the  time 
he  was  selling  caloric  engines  and  other 
heating  ai)paratus  in  Quincy,  111., he  had 
risen  to  be  director  in  this  great  school. 
lie  was,  last  year,  the  one  man,  when 
everybody  else  was  stumped,  to  answer 
hard  questions  and  disentangle  a  meta- 
physical snarl.  This  year  he  is  to  lec- 
ture on  law,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  great  turn-out  of  the  season 
will  be  to  hear  liim.  He  is,  moreover, 
as  modest  and  indillerent  to  praise  and 
tiattery  as  Mr  Alcott  himselfT  He  is  a 
lising  genius,  sure  to  draw  pilgrims  to 
this  classic  town,  when  tlie  great  men 
of  the  older  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  lint  my  train  is  soon  to  start.  1 
must  break  this  thread  of  rambling  nar- 
rative and  comment  short  off. 

On  tiih  Wi.\<;. 

EMERSON   AND   DR   HOLMES    KIN. 
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Thpy  y\fTr  FIfJh  Condlnn  hy  Demrrnt 
From  .Inlin  {'okxttcII,  PnrUnn,  Who 
Ilnd    Other    IntcrrntlnBT    ro^tiTlty. 

[Written  lij"  flirronn  Knot  for  1  lie  Suiirtay 
Itoi"i''ll'-.in  I 

It  is  Kciirrnlly  (ihdorstnofl  llirit  Unlpli 
Waldo  Eiiiovson  niwl  Oliver  Wcndoll 
Iloliiios  wero  relntod.  but  it  is  not  fully 
piniu  to  innny  people  ns  to  tiie  ricgrce  nf 
ihat  relntlonship,  nnd  ns  to  its  intorostinjt 
clinractcr.  It  hns  been  <<:iid  thnt  tlloy  ^vcr(^ 
"cousins."  This  is  true,  but  it  was  i»  tlio 
fifth   icuiovc. 

In  ir>l)2,  in  Wcstbiny,  Wilts,  Eng.,  n  bou, 
.Tohu,  wns  born  to  Kdwnvd  Cogswell,  cli>th- 
ier,  n  niiMubrr  of  nu  old  fdhiily.  He  uiis 
brrd  to  his  fnthor's  trndc,  and  at  the  njce 
of  2.3  married  the  rilliige  vicar's  daucU- 
tet-,  Elizabeth  Thoinpsou,  by  whom  he  hod 
nine  children.  With  bis  wife  and  eight 
of  thcwc  children,  on  May  23,  1(135,  ho 
Balled  from  Bristol,  in  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
fui-  America,— the  tirst  of  bis  name  to  euil- 
giate  to  the  new  world. 

The  ship  was  wrecked  oU  the  rocks  off 
Peinaquid,  Me.,  August  IS,  nnd  the  10 
Cogswells  landed  unceremoniously,  fenv- 
Ing  their  effects,  valued  a^  foOfM)  sterling, 
Iwneath  the  angry  waves?  They  i)rOcccol- 
ed'  to  Boston,  and  settled  at  Ipswich, 
where  3iJ(l  acres-  of  land  were  granted 
them,  in  that  part  now  known  as  Essex. 
Hero  John  built  a  house  which  still  stands, 
well-preserrey.  He  died  in  IGUl),  and  his 
wife  In  1670.  Their  graves  are  still  shown 
In  the  Ipswich  graveyard.  , 

Their  oldest  son;  William,  born  In  lOlt), 
And  Hannah,  the  third  tlaughter.  Seem  t*) 
have  been  the  nidst  inomitieht  of  the  thil- 
Tlron.  In  1(549,  William  marrieil  Susannu 
iHawkes,  and  thr^e  years  later  his 
sister  became  the  wife  of  Dea  Cotiiillus 
Waldo,  a  descendant  Of  I'eter  Waldo,  the 
Lyons  merchant,  who  founded  tha  Wal- 
denses. 

William  liail  10  children.  The  first  SfoVlr 
were  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Hester,  Susan- 
na and  Ann;  the  tiftli,  mimed  for  his 
father,  is  spoken  of  as  "tne  oldest  son  and 
heh'."    Anotljpr  sou,  John,  was  also  quite 
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.voiinsrrst  son,  Krucrson,  married  Marr 
"rcckrr  of  Hoston,  fllirl  they  bIro  hurt  sovon 
rliiidrm.  The  fourth  of  thrsp,  a  son. 
lOincrsnu  Jr.,  livod  at  Conrnid,  ami  \v:i< 
Ihricr  111:11  lied,  nud  lipciiino  the  fnlhcr  I'f 
1."i  tliildroti.  The  sercuth  dnuKhter.  hr  th(« 
lii-it  iiiiiiiinsc  (with  Eunice  Itohiuson) 
wna  niiiiwl  Mnrthn^  bmii  17.S3.  She,  at 
the  .Tfie  (if  21,  mnrned  WiirL-ffh  Robinson, 
anil  hail  six  children.  The  .Toimgest  of 
the>ie,  Willinni  StevenB  Iloliinson  (horn 
Drcenilicr  7.  1S18,  died  March  11.  ISTiil, 
wn."?  tbu  fanioii!»  jonrnnliRt  "WnvriiiBtipn." 
for  2(»  ycnrs   a    correspondent   of  The    Itc- 

fulillcaii.  'I'hns,  he  was  fnuith  cousin  of 
>r  IJolinof:.  niiil  related  fn  Emerson  In  the 
same  <locre('  tliiit  tlie  doctor  was. 

William  ('ojrswpll,  son  of  Puritan  .Tohii, 
had  hrsidcs  William  .Ir.,  another  son.  .Iidin. 
who  married  llannnh  Ooodhue,  and  hnd 
a  fnmil.v  of  10  ciiildren.  The  fifth  of  tlics,  , 
i'rnnris,  had  four  wives.  And  1-1  iliildrcii. 
The  third  of  these,  Eydia.  was  twice  iiuii- 
ricd.  To  lier  tir^t  hiixhaiid,  Itov  Timothy 
Byinnies,  .she  bore  two  sons.  This  coiitle 
minister  had  nlrcndy  been  mnrripd.  and 
had  a  son,  .fohn  Clenvp';  .Syinnies,  ^^  ho 
was  n  pvoniineitt  politicinii,  married  Anii.i 
Tufhill,  and  had  a  d.Tuphter  Anna,  who 
became  the  wife  of  I'res'ident  Milliam 
Henry  Hanison. 

The  same  .fohn.  son  of  Williiim  Rr..  hnd 
n  son,  William,  who  hiul  .m  son  ,IonMtlinii. 
This  Jonathan  marrii'd  .Mnry  Aiipleinii. 
who  boi'e  liim  14  cliililrrii.  One  of  tlif--c. 
Mary,  married  L>avid  CIiohIi',  but  <liid 
two  months  later.  Mr  Choate  m.Trrieil 
Miriam  Foster  in  the  followinc  year  (IT.'^.'ii 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  this  mnrriaKe  was 
RufuB   Choate. 


Letter  Iroiii  <'on«or«l,  ITInww. 

CoxcoiM),  Mass.,  Juno  22,  1877. 
To  the  KiVitor  of  the  Gazette :-^'tati^^J!;^^A 
"By  thf  rmW.  bri(lf,'o  that  arched  the  itf)oa, 

'riifir  tia^'  to  April's  hrec/.p  unfurled, 
IltTc  cmce  the  Piiiljatth'd  fanners  stood, 

And    lired   the    shot    heard    round    the 
worhl." 

It  is  not  alone  that  liere  the  first  battli- 
of  till' Kovul  aiion  .was  j'oii;,'ht,  wlii'jh  liu'- 
niii.ie  t'oneord  fjunow.4  in  the  hi.st-iry  oi 
^^•vv  ]',hj,'iiinii.  It  was  the  first  suttlod 
in  NVw  lOnglaiid  ahove  tide  wuterH,  and 
dates  Imrk  two  hundre<l  and  forty  two 
years,  f)nly  fifteen  M-ars  after  the  landing' 
of  the  IMl/^nnis.  Advanced  in  yearn  as  it 
is,  it  never  looked  more  heautiful,  youth 
fill,  and  vifToroiiH,  than  it  does  at  prosent. 
It  is  in  fact  in  the  very  prin^H  of  Jiff. 
"A^ehas  not  withered  it,  nor  custom/ 
staled  ilH  inlinite  variety." 

From  the  very  coniinenceiuent  of  its 
settlement,  it  has  been  prominent  in  its 
social,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
|)osition.  Its  lirst  settlere  were  mostly 
men  of  acknowledj^a-d  wealth,  euterjjrise. 
and    education    in    their    na^tive    country. 
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'I'l.e  first  bo<di  jtuhlished  in  NtfW  England, 
was  written  by  one  of  them,  I'etjrBuIke 
ley.  and  its  intluenc**  did  much    to  mould 
the  reli-^ioiis  views  of   New  Englan<l    for 
the  liist  century  of  its  exitstcnce. 

It  wa."  iior."  that  the  Provincial  Congress 
first  nn  t  to  delibernto  .((it^'n,  and  adopt 
measures  to  establish  the  inviolable  riyhth 
of  life.  lil)erty  ami  properly,  and  it  may 
he  fairly  rlaim<'d  that  for  many  years  im 
mediately  j  >  recced  in /.j  the  Declaration  ot 
liulependence,  Concord  did  its  full  share 
in  arousinj,'  the  spirit  of  the  peoi)le  to  the 
cause  of  Liberty  and  In  iejiendence.  But 
more  of  this  hereatter;  Ictus  now  refer 
hack  to  its  earliest  history. 

MwlititijiiuJ,  the  original  Indian  name 
of  ('(uicord,  was  once  one  of  the  ))rincipal 
villn/^'CH  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  previous  to  lt)13,  (when  it 
was  visited  by  a  terrible  epidemic,)  thf 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  Indians  oi 
course,  far  exceeded  tn  present  popula- 
tion, for  it  could  numbtr  ever  ;{,0(X)  war- 
riors. 

It  was  the  uniform  custom  of  tlie  early 
settlers,  first  to  obtain  jtermission  of  the 
■•overnment  to  commence  a  new  settlement, 
and  afterwards  to  acquire  a  full  title  to  the 
soi',  l>y  jmrchase  from  the  Indians.  Con 
cord  was  so  ac(]uired,  and  was,  a.s  I  liave 
said,  the  first  town  settled  above  tide 
waters.  It  wa.s  in  fact,  •  away  up  in  the 
woods.  "  It  may  be  interesting'  to  some  of 
your  younger  reaih'rs  to  learn  the  mode 
adopted  in  these  bargains  with  the  In- 
dians. I  therefort!  copy  from  the  records 
the   following: 

"  Deposition  of  Jeliojakin,  alias  Manta- 
tukwet,  a(  hristian  Indian  of  Natick,  aged 
70  years  or  thereabouts. 

"  This  deponent  teHtifieth  and  saith, 
that  about  ."iO  years  since,  he  lived  within 
the  boumls  of  that  })lace  which  i.s  now 
called  Concord,  at  the  foot  of  a  liill,  nam- 
ed Nahshawtuck,  (now  called  Lee's  hill) 
and  that  he  was  present  at  a  bargain  made 
at  the  houseof  Mr.  I'eter  Buckeley,  be- 
tween Mr.  Simon  Willard,  Mr.  Johul 
.lones,  .Mr.  Spencer,  and  several  otliers,  in 
behalfe  of  the  Knjilishmen  who  were    set- 
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tlicmsi-lvfs  siUIhImiI.  iind  \iA,\  tlir  Kiif,'li>li 
liifii  tlir\    were  wi-lroiiif.      Tliirt'  were  also 

pri'scut  ftt  the  paid  bnrpixin,  Witbnn.  n 
nuTcliHiit ;  TlioniQH,  lilfl  brotlu-r  In-law  ; 
Nfttawquntticlxiuaw,  TnntimiouH,  now 
crUciI  Jf'thro.  Taken  upon  ontli  the  20th 
of  OctolMT,  1CS4,  btforo  Dnnl  Gooklnot." 
Manv  dt'positlons  of  a  elinilar  character 
to  the  above  wer«  taken  about  the  same 
time,  their  object  evidently  b»*ing  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  titlo  to  the  original  gran- 
tees, or  their  BUCcegsor8,  they  being  In 
this  very  year  1084,  threatened  by  the 
governnjent  with  fineh  and  wrlta  of  eject- 
ment, aH  the  peo[)lo  were  told  that  the 
titles  of  their  lands  were  forfeited  witlij 
their  charter  to  the  King.  Thus  early  in' 
th«;  history  of  the  Colonies,  commenced 
ncfH  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
Co'intry,  acts  which  finally  developed  ft 
spirit  of  resistance,  which  culminated  In 
the  Revolution,  and  our  National  Inde- 
pendence. 

They  were  no  mere  adventurers,  these 
men  who  first   settled   in  Concord.     They 
were  charncterlzcd  by  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence; mo:  t  of  them  were  men  of  consid- 
erable weniili,  talented,  highly   educated, 
full  of  enterprise,  and  some  of  them  were 
of  noble     blootl,      Hev.    Poter   Bulkeley, 
who   br>ught    with   hira     from    England 
{over  0,000  pounds  sterling,   was  a  direct 
jdescendant  of  Robert  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  one 
'of  the  English  Barons  who  exacted   from 
King    John    the    Magna  Charta,    which 
made  England  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
l^nd  wrested  from  the  King  the   preroga- 
IjUves  of  absolute   jxiwer.      Others  of   the 
lettlers  brought  «vith   them   considerable 
^ums  of  money,  and   many   were  men   of 
Plterary  tastes.     Peter  Bulkeley  especially 
|l)ecnme  an  author  of  distinguished   cele- 
brity as  a  theological  writer.     A  series  of 
liis  sernions  was  published  In  book    form, 
and  it  was  as  I  have  previously   said,    th« 
fifitt  book  published  In  New   England,     A 
copy  of  this  book   is  now  in   the  Concord 
Library.     It  was  afterwards   re-published 
in  Loudon  in  1051, and  attracted   consider- 
able attention  for  its  ability  and  closeness 
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of  reasoning.  It  was  called  "The  first- 
Born  of  New  England."  Its  title  is  as 
follows: 

"  The  Oospel  Covenant,   or  the   cove- 
nant  of   grace   opened,    wherein    are   ex- 
plained,   1.  The    dlfferenre   between    the 
covenant  of  grace   and  the    covenant  of 
works,  2.  The  different  administrations  of 
the  covenant  before  and   since  Christ,   H. 
The  bej)e(ils  and    blessings   of   it,  4.  The 
conditions,      5.      The     properties     ol     it. 
Preaclied  at  Concord,  in  New  England,  by 
IVter   Bulkeley.   f<6metimo  fellow  of   St. 
John's  CoUfge,  in  ('airbridge."     The  Lon- 
don edition  was  dedicated  to  his   neph«!W, 
"The  Ht.  Hon.  Oliver  !«t.  .John,  liord  Em- 
bassador extraordinary  from   the    Parlia- 
ment of  the  ^'ommonwealth   of   En^rlftiuJ^ 
to  the  High  a'hd  Mighty  liOrds,  the  States 
Orneial  of  the   United  Provinces   in    the 
Netherlands,   and  Chief    Justice    at  the 
Common  Pleas," 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bulkeley  must  liavo 
been  a  man  of  wonderful  ability  and  In- 
Hhence,  not  only  among  his  Intelligent 
hearers,  but  also  among  the  Indians,  many 
of  whom  became  converts  to  his  preach* 
ing,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  volume 
noticed  above  could  have  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  his  copper  colored  hearers. 

A  portion  of  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Dr.  Barrett,  In  Concord,  was  built  by  Pe- 
ter Bulkeley,  In  1630,  one  year  after  he 
came  to  Concord,  and  In  one  of  its  rooms 
the  bargain  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
the  town.  It  was  built  with  the  view  of 
a  possible  necessity  for  protectioh  against 
unfriendly  Indians.  The  front  wall  as  it 
now  remains  Is  some  two  feet  thick,  com- 
posed of  heavy  timbers,  the  same  that 
were  placed  there  241  years  ago.  One  of 
our  citizens,  who  is  quite  an  antiquarian, 
and  has  a  large  collection  of  old  relics, 
has  a  number  of  articles  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Bulkeley,  all  of  which  were 
brought  by  him  from  England  in  1034,  viz: 
a  lounge  and  two  chairs,  elaborately  carv- 
ed, and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
all  of  which  would  be  appropriate  for  any 
parlor  of  the  present  day;  also  a  slop  bowl 
and  an  iron  hammer.     I  also  find   in  this 
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nB  liftvlng  Bpocini  connection  with  its  prcs- 
ont  condition.  In  my  next  letter  I  will 
give  some  Interopting  facts  connected  with 
the  Revolution,  and  the  few  j-ears  pre- 
ceeding  it.  After  that  I  will  devote  my- 
Belf  especially  to  Concord  ns  it  is  at  pres- 
ent.    A.  M. 

Bostan  Jonrunl. 

8AT0EDAY  MORNING.  OCT.  23.  1880. 


^>S    RAMBLING  TALKS. 

\vitnT,N  FOR  nir.  nnsroN  .lorit.v  vt,. 


I-iMi£f.  lonj;,  anfl  ii)nr\  ai;.).  a-;  .•^ouu'  uf  ili.'  y.i  .1 
old  frtlry  t.iles  bcijin,  a  <tM(aiii  ^innip  of  srlioul 
■^irls  ni.ide  A  plan  fur  a  siinitncr  holiilaj-  pilgrim. 
a;:;e  to  Concord.  When  llic  dav  arrived  sniiip  un- 
toward evont,  rnin.or  lioal.cr  one  of  lliooi(liuni\ 
inanifc.<;tation.s  of  iho  i'>!al  depravity  of  inauiinan' 
things,  stepped  in  to  di  arrnn^u  tiie  pro^raiinne, 
nud  it  was  postpouod.  .\lways  nitMiiiiiii  to  j^o, 
and  always  quite  j-nrc  that  they  were  \\\A  on  llie 
eve  of  goiop,  suniuKTs  eauie  and  ffioed,  dimmiiiu 
witli  tteir  ira^rnnt  dust  t'je  bri;jiitiiess  of  eye 
;iitd  cluck,  winters  sbri)lc<l  and  st*>imed,  leavin;; 
faint  j)ow<leiins«  of  .snow  on  HODicw!ial  I'liniied 
hair— the  yearn  w  cnt  on :  and  tlie  girls,  wlietber 
t'.iey  became  mistress  or  remained  maid,  went 
with  them,  but  tliey  never  'feached  Concord. 
Tlitit  i.s,  in  the  Iwdy  :  bat  when  a  time-woru  reni- 
\t\n\.  in  my  own  ptr.«on  made  the  loufj-deferred 
journey  ye.Hlerday  with  a  boy  standing  taller  in 
iiicbe."*  and  nearly  as  bi'^'h  in  years  as  hi.s  mother 
in  tbo?e  old  day.-i,  il  .seemed  as  if  the  whole  merry, 
entllu^iai'lic  crowd  were  with  us  in  (J|»iiit  and  I 
wa-i  a  girl  cpain  in  their  midst. 

All  wpU!  ihe  <la.v»  of  yontfi  fly  f.isl; 

ThPlr  8nn«  ertiw  dliii.  llieir  t»lossoms  wHIjit: 
.\iid  m.inv  a  i1r«..iii  ttiat  innde  our  |>ii<) 

II. «  floated  off,  y>e  liiiow  not  whtiliiT : 

i;ut  «-ompens;;tions  i-omc  to  take  their  plaee.  .And 
if  loy  feet  drageed  a  liitle  in  comparison  with  the 
nlertutRS  of  other  years  was  it  nothing  to  have 
my  son's  sturdy  arm  to  lean  upou?  And  had  t 
not  earned  a  right  to  a  stronger  vision  ttian  ever, 
hwking  through  the  clear  youn^  eyes  which  were 
as  mucn  mine  as  my  own? 

In  «ocb  an  exalted  frame  of  mind  it  wa^  Mtrau;;e 
to  tiud  this  luecca  of  the  mind  so  much  on  the  out- 
i  !*irte  like  other  New  Kngland  country  towns.  We 
had  uo  guide,  and  were  going  to  trust  to  lutni. 
tious;  but  what  are  intuitious  unless  a  man  is  a 
C«nco.(!«born  iiliilosophcr,  when  a  road  goes  to 
light  of  you,  rnd  a  road  goes  to  left  of  you,  and  a 
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load  goes  In  front  of  you,  .and  you  don't  know 
tvhich  to  choose.  Tliore  wa.«,  like  the  bridge  of 
Mgbs,  "  a  palac«  and  a  pri.sou  on  each  liaml,''  but 
which  .side  to  take?  v\  hat  a  wreck  of  mMi.d 
equilibrium  there  wouhl  be.  if,  tliinkliig  w  re 
going  to  Emerson's  h«u.se,  we  -should  briiii;  ni*  at 
tlu'  State  Asylum  for  Piseased  Moralities!  So  wc 
askfd  ;iiid  the  pnnwr  way  was  opened  to  u«. 

ItlH  an  extremely  pretty  town.  The  belt  of 
"viods  which  surrounds  it  is  a  dream  of  beauty; 
lIKe  a  girtUe  of  jewel.-i  at  lids  time  of  >ear.  Wal- 
den  I'ond  \vas  a  sheet  of  siUer,  and  the  river  ran 
like  a  slilning  ribbon  tlirodgh  the  trees,  showing 
u  ;:limp8es  across  the  landscape  here  and  tliero. 
The  day  was  warm  but  dull;  not  dark  enough  to 
1)0  .'ad,  but  what  one  minht  call  a  retros|)ectlve 
atmosi)here.  We  took  a  little  phaeton  at  the 
.stable,  and  went  rambling  on,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  utdcr  anhis  of  the  most,  gorgeous  tree.-i. 
Maples  flaming  in  .crimson  fires  and  gleaniinn  in 
iiiolteii  gold,  as  the  sun  sh'onc  now  and  again  in 
filfid  gleams  through  tne  radiant  branches, 
blended  with  iho  massive  lirown  and  dull  red 
t«>lia;:e  of  oaks:,  and  the  perfed  green  of  pine  and 
hemlock.  One  hillock  we  passed  wliere  a  clump 
of  ev(rgre(n8  on  the  summit  was  surrounded  by 
siii-h  a  w(  ndrous  glow  of  color  lower  down  that 
il  lookfd  like  an  emerald  set  round  with  topa^ 
»ud  rubies.  The  fields  and  lawns  were  still  as 
fresh  83  ever,  and  formed  such  a  setting  for  tlie 
nuttunn  foliago  as  October  seldom  knows. 

We  found  our  way  (after  having  lost  It  two  or 
three  times  in  delicious  country  roads)  to  the  bat- 
tk'  gnmnd,  and  rested  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Minute  Man,  and  wondered  why  the  patriotic 
town  should  ailow  a  historic  spot  like  lids  to  be 
(i.iitraitt^  to  such  very  small  dimensions.  In  the 
fa'  e  of  the  immortal  act  which  consecrates  the 
I  lace,  and  the  immortal  lines  of  the  poet,  which 
I  ave  made  it  a  heritage  of  the  world,  the  close 
confines  of  the  enein  ling  fence  seem  too  much 
lii.e  a  pent-up  Utiea.  In  the  name  of  posterity 
(oiild  they  not  leave  us  a  larger  field  f(r  the  iin- 
j'ulnation  in  this  first  battle-ground  of  the  Revo- 
lutioii?  Thought  snr}'os  around  that  wonderful 
grouj)  of  tiic  embattled  farmers,  standing  beside 
the  little  stream  in  the  gray  light  ot  tlmt  April 
mnrning,  and  fancy  paints  the  scene  so  vividly 
that  it  is  horrible  to  be  brought  up  sud<leuly  by 
that  oiroumam blent  board  fence.  Give  us  more 
lofjui,  good  people. 

Then  wo  meandered  oif  again.  T  cay  meanderetl 
adxisedly.  The  pony  was  evidently  a?  given  to 
contemplation  as  oui-selves  and  had  an  in.slQuating 
V  ay  of  pausing  noyi  and  again  as  if  to  leave  us 
♦iuie  tor  reflection.  We  ate  our  lunch  during  one 
of  the.se  periods,  feasting  on  a  picture  of  marvel- 
ous beauty  and  a  more  mundane  spread  of  cold 
chicken  at  the  F.ime  time,  and  devouring  the  land- 
.''cai'C  and  f  undry  bunches  of  white  and  puiide 
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fiuding  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  Natural  llii- 
toiy  tliat  every  child  i«  bom  iu  Concord  with  a 
full  cob8cl(>u?n''P3  of  Kmerson's  hou-<o  and  Ha»- 
tliorneV  tower  room  and  the  Summer  Hehool  of 
Plnlosophy,  and  they  lisp  in  these  numbers  be- 
fore they  arc  done  toothing.  \Vc  tested  lUU 
several  times  vrith.  triumphant  anccoss.  "  Is  this 
tlie  way  to  the  centre  of  the  town?  "  wc  asked  a 
little  codger  whistlinp  over  a  mwd  pie.  "  YeH'ra, 
but  if  ye  want  to  find  Mr.  Emerson' <  ye  turn  to 
the  right  after  ye  papt*  the  8tablc."  Blessings  on 
thee  little  man— thou  ha.-it  divine!  the  yeaminsof 
Ottt  souls.  •*  Are  we  on  the  road  to  the  Old 
Han.se?  "  we  Inquired,  really  as  a  te.st  qucHlion  this 
time,  for  the  child  locked  too  yoiin?  to  know.  "  O 
iio'm,  strangers  most  always  mitttnkes.  Haw- 
thorne *rit  his  Rtoi'ct<  in  a  tower  on  the  lioaso 
down  there,  an'  the  old  Allcott  plac*  's  noxt  It; 
but  the  manse '«  away  off.''  Thanks!  thou  father 
vl  p'dilosophers  yet  to  be.  .And  so  it  went  on. 
Tickle  thera  with  a  qtjcstion,  and  they  laughed 
out  the  whole  ll^t  of  names  and  places  as  if  it 
frero  their  creed  and  ion  commandments  all  in 
i  np.  That  is  what  comes  of  breathing  the  divine 
attlatus.  Ii  was  like  a  moral  waterspout  at  last. 
to  hear  the  hostler  whom  we  asked  for  direction 
c;  il  to  i-ouu'  one  inside,  '*  Hi  gay,  Sam  I  His  therp 
;i  Heraersun  lives  round  hero  ?  "  IJnt  when  Sam 
iMuio  out  and  volunteered  the  usual  f<>rmii1;i  the 
native  atmosphere  grew  clear  again. 

When  we  turned  finally  down  the  wide  dustr 
t-treet  and  drew  near  Emerson's  honse,  there  was 
a  queer  mixture  of  pleasure  and  disapi»oiutnient 
in  the  first  glanit;.     One  finds  it  so  hard   to  sepij- 
rate  the  habitation  from  Uio  habitant,  or  to  divide 
culirely  the  spot  where  some  great  mind  lives  and 
voiks,  from  the  thoufflit  which  creates  our  rever- 
tucc,  that  the  first  sight  of  a  pott's  homo  is  al 
iuast  always  a  surprise.    And  Emerson's  house  is 
such  a  very  hard  fact,  so  large  and  bare  and  un- 
compromising, 80  devoid  of  any  of  the  gmce'j  of 
Climbing  vine,  or  flower,  or  shrub;  so  squarely  sot 
\>y  the  dust  ot  the  roadnide,  that  it  knocks  you  on 
the  bead  as  it  were.    But  when  you   get  breath 
again,  and  begin  to  notice,  it  is  not  so  unfit  a  rest- 
ing place  after  all.     Every  wmdow  is  thrown  open 
to'the  sunshine,  as  one  would  expe.t  In  the  abode 
i.t  a  soul  that  basks  so  lovingly  in  the  light  as  his. 
There  is  a  generous  amplitude  of  dimension,  and 
a  cheery  alundanco  of  surrounding  field.    Tiiero 
is  an  immense  wood  pile  that  .speaks   of   bright 
tire-places  on  wiBk'r  evenings,  before  which   the 
.-.piiit  of  the  master  may  evoUe  again, 

— "  Great  thougJitn.  every  on», 

IJke  Boln  nflil-«  In  tomple-t  to  hung  tr<iplile»  <>n. 

there  is  a  gorgeous  pilecf  pumpkins  and  iiiauv 

ian  \ii)gathered  heap  of  apples,  golden,  ntsset  and 

Ijosy.    And  mirabile  dirtu  .'  on  one  of  the  upper 

chauiUrs  are  curtains  like  those  of  my  little  house 

on  the  hill !    What  a  home  feeling  it  gives  ine  to 
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^ee  them  I  Permeating  the  whole  place  is  that 
rich,  odorous,  fragrant  atmosphere,  and  the  warm 
mellow  light  of  the  October  afternoon  sunHhinc,  J.^  ^  -^  ^Z 
ivhile  an  air  of  old  f.ishioncd  comfort  lurks  about  ^  J  3  >..^  {^ 
the  hay  mows  and  open  doors  of  the  capacious  h  "^  '^-  S  "^  -^ 
barn  In  the  background.  Yes,  on  the  whole.  It  is  >,  i  i  g  fe  "J! 
a  fitting  place  for  one  whose  wisdom  can  pierce  .|  &"  o  o  §* 
the  hidden  secrets  ol  the  hidden  world,  yet  pause  a)  ^  ^  2  ?  -r 
to  rest  with  loving  gratitude  on  the  beauty  of  the 
rrayside  flower.  Emerson's  house  i."  like  hlsplil- 
la-cphy,  broad  and  plain  and  strong,  but  with  a  -j  "  ^  -' 
bc;uity  that  spilnfiB  from  light  and  truth,  and  ft  -  ~  S  ;3 
titf  dignity  of  frimplicity  about  It.  2  1  ^  ** 

W'e  leave  It,  and  turn  away  In  the  dire?tioo  of  ^  ^  ^  5 
tie  other  Hobs.  None  of  ihcm,  however,  have  ^^  ^  ' 
»'  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  King,"  in  the  ?  g  a  "^ 
n\me  degree  to  me  The  quaint  little  simimer  -5  c  9  gc 
sf  liooi,  with  its  well-worn  path  across  the  field  .r'-^'f.-: 
fi(  m  the  street,  was  hardly  snggestivo  of  Its  high  S  -  S  .i 
(fids.  It  looks  as  if  it  poeed  for  effect  somewhat,  **  "  " 
thfre  is  such  an  atmormal  absence   of  pretence  ^^ 

:i|>out  it.,  rrobably  they  remember  "Alt  the  -^  P.  -  ^ 
beauty  of  the  King's  daughter  is  from  witbin,"  .-  o  5  '5 
a,ndi'e.'«eivc  all  their  decoration  for  the  brilliant  >  •?  i- ? 
Scintillation  of  wits  inside.  But  fi^urcy-roui* .'  ~  S  'H  .2 
itc/cn  is  unpainted;  why,  in  thcramo  of  icstliet-  M^  ^  -r. 
•cs^Jsltial?  There  IS  sucli  a  thing  as  l)cii;g  what  «  ::  |  ^ 
(jei.T -'oe  Gaig'Mv  would  tall  "  to(»  nrcliltcrtiiia-  &  ^  "2  "2  "^  « 
li."  but  ihc  Summer  School  of  I'liilo.sopliy  is  "S  — '-^  g  js  ^ 
dlmost  ;\s  inijosing  the  other  way. 

Icottld  ima):iiiR  it  under  the   August   .-^uii.-'liiuc 
witikthe  .'•cveno  pliilo.-opIi«i-s  gnllieied   within.'    1 
could  imagine   the   pliilo-ophers  tlieiiisolvc'i,   se- 
verely fine  cut  as  lo  biow  and  check  and  1  hiu,  t  j 
cortlpcusiitc  foi  a  (criain   luxuriant    wiljupss    ul 
liiir  which  generally  marks  ih«  genii-:,  as  if  na- 
li.ro,  curbed  and  repre.s.sed  on  so  many  minor 
ix>inls,  Ivifere  determltfed  to  mo  riot  somewhere. 
I  could  hear  the   low- voiced   monologue   which 
'.ic!<!.f1  00?  by  one  the  eoiirmafi  of  life  and  floored 
tiiL-r.i  all;  met  the  s4i>biux  of    myptcries   on  her 
0*>nP'destal  ami  noii[)Iusctl   even   licr.     I  coulil 
disiinjulsli  U'A-  H.TVor  of  nttic  suit  which  seasoned 
thfiiU'ToUyMJin;;  ;<ir,  and  pcivcive  tlie  faint,  ^tuvc 
smile  vhldi  rii>(»!cil  #vor   lliepab'   brow^  of  the 
JisttitO'*  a~.  "^"iii"  diiiiig  soul    |it(i]K>uudcd   a   dry 
J<oi(6.     I  dill  ii'.t  iodl;    ju,    but    tlic    probability    is 
tl  at  tiny  ,-al  ui»nu  trii>od>  to  give  the  trui^   Olym- 
pian flavor,  and  spoke  as  piie.sts  and  prie8te.=«.<es 
.■*liould.     i^nd  if  their  iitter.ances  were  .sometimes 
bi'Vtnd  human  comprehension,  what  then'.'    Were 
the    ovaries    of    the    g(xls    always    intclligil)lc? 
Enough  if  llio  iro<^ls  understood  them  theuiselves. 
Siil!     wi-h  they  Imd   painted  the  outside  of  the 
ti.nii)if. 
"The sombre  wilderness  0^pin«tli;U  sniTounded 
fawihoi lie's     hou.*'',   with   the    attrnoon    wind 
Siobintf  tluoii'^ftihosad  braiulies,  seemed  like  tin- 
K?,jmoi«  of  Ins    wiitiiiu:s.      l!iilli;>nt  dtcamor  that 
ho  w*s^a:rt  woiKJeiful  dfenilK^  (here  was  a  tcueli 
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tlic  (Itpn  sMiiu  ini'i'f'i  I'O  of  this  plac':    now,  al> 
r«uUi;;  it,  I  ;nn  nw'  il  ;:.ivo  a  i-ertniii  loial  colori* 
to  lliivMlioriio's  fanii-s  mi<\  left  its  iinpreHs  on  li\ 
Diiiirl.     Fcrliaps  tin-  'jtTect  \va-<  tlio  more  n.tirkiA 
to  my  mind   lK;caii-o  of  tlic  oontra-'t  Ix-lwoeii  it 
and  the  oiitn  cliecriin'--<  of   -inrrouiidin;'  at  Knu-r- 
son's  lloll^'C. 

riif  Allcotts"  old  plair  witli  a  Rrcal  Itaskot  of 
rije  ai)i)U'3  on  the  pon  it,  and  a  brink  air  biowin,' 
tbc  curtains  from  the  pleasant  window.**,  looked  as 
if  some  of  tho  I-ittle  Women  nilsht  1)6  making 
currant  jelly  in  the  kitchen,'  one  of  the  lattle 
Mca  HJiding  down  the  hani-tcrs  in  the  front  hall. 
It  was  n  cheery  hoii^e  with  an  air  of  use  and  com- 
fort filioiit  it.  The  boy,  liMjkini:  on,  thi>u;;lit  it 
neccsiary  to  ?ive  me  bis  iiiiine3.sions  of  .Miss 
AUott  a.s  an  author,  and  made  me  understand 
that  .Tack  anJ  .fill  were  not  nearly  as  natura' 
children  a.«  .h»  and  BeUi.  "  I  Hey  are  always  too 
stniHK  "U.  niammR,"  says  -this  darinj;  you'i;^ 
critic:  "they  come  out  right  side  \ip  every  iden- 
tical time,  and  real  fellows  don't."  To  a  certain 
extent  the  boy'.s  mother  agrees  with  him;  th^re 
was  u  healthy  nijzpcdness  about  the  earlier  books 
that  is  hardly  made  up  by  the  moro  finishetf  .sen- 
timent of  the  Later.    But  this  is  out  of  place  here. 

(,>n  the  V  ay  back  we  saw  growiufj  luxuriantly 
ou  a  hillside  a  pile  purple  misty  looking  weed. 
It  w^s  jjalhered  together  in  feathery  delicate 
dumps  and  had  an  intangible  kind  of  lovclmcs- 
tbat  made  ws  gather  great  baudfuls  to  bring 
home.  I  don't  know  the  name,  botanical  or 
vulgar,  from  Adam,  and  never  saw  it  anywhere 
else;  but  uncommou  things  seem  common  enough 
here.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  wonderful 
blue  biids,  too,  flitting  about  through  the  lea\.>< 
as  if  at  home.  Wc  came  upon  a  tiny  girl,  a  mci\- 
baby,  with  a  one-eyed  doll  In  her  little  carriagr, 
and  stopped  to  commiserate.  "  O,  It  don't  mak< 
no  diffldence,"  quoth  this  morsel  of  a  child,  "  dc 
Oder  eye  is  at  home;  but  she  cirn  .sef  just  as  well 
with  one,  so  I  don't  put  it  tn."  Truly,  the  very 
air  must  breed  philosophy. 

We  saw  old  revolutionary  names  on  «loors,  over 
old  revolutionary  knockers;  we  tramped  up  this 
street  atd  down  that  hme,  and  over  a  stone  bridge 
atid  l»y  the  moist  banks  of  the  little  river;  we 
rested  in  shady  spots  and  went  on  again  with  the 
dust  of  travel  on  our  pilgrim  shoon;  wc  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water  at  a  historic  house,  and  got  it 
t(Ki:  and  at  last  we  came  home  by  the  soldiers 
uiuuument  and  down  the  main  street— tired,  <> 
very  tired,  but  as  merry  as  grigs.  We  bought 
Conccrd  ap{»les  and  Concord  grapes,  and  found  a 
hitherto  unknown  flavor  which  was  probably  the 
(ITi-ct  of  i.hilos.phy  too.  Then  wc  came  ii-jme 
an<l  passed  Ibroupb  innumerable  acrc«  of  market 
gardens,  with  banks  of  celery  t-ufflcient  to  supply 
a  Thanksgiving  for  all  the  roast  turkeys  of  the 
civilized  world. 


And  so  the  d;iy  at  Concord  has  come  and  gone 
SoMictliiiig  that  had  l)ecn  a  looking  forward  for 
M»  many  years  has  become  a  looking  back,  an<l 
anothci  memory  takes  the  place  of  another  hope. 
j  Well,  .-uch  ir>  the  way  of  the  world;  let  us  be  sin- 
cerely thankful  when  the  r^change  can  he  made 
to  balance  so  evenly  as  lu  the  case  of  our  holida  v. 


r,c!?toii,  Oct.,  1S8(). 


M.  K.  B. 
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LILLEB. 

ONB  who  visits  the  village  of  Concord  for  the  first 
time  will  be  Impressed  not  only  with  the  typical 
New  England  thrift  that  is  everywhere  apparent,  bnt 
with  the  evidence  that  In  the  bestowraent  of  this  world's 
goods  Providence  Itas  been  both  impartial  and  gener- 
Qus.  About  almost  every  home  there  seems  to  linger 
an  air  bi  luxury  and  elegant  refinement.  Directly  op- 
posite the  Middlesex  Hotel,  which  stands  upon  one  side 
of  a  klAd  of  public  square,  Is  the  toAvti  hall,  and  to  tlie 
right  of  that  building,  <leep  set  in  the  front  of  an  old 
grareyard,  is  a  lioman  Catholic  church.  It  may  teem 
surprising  that  Rome  should  have  set  up  its  shrine  in 
a  primittye  country  town,  that  has  not  a  manufactory 
in  all  Its  borders  and  which  is  far  removed  from  any- 
thing like  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  world,  but 
if  the  visitor  takes  pains,  as  I  did,  to  inquire  the  reason, 
he  will  b«  told  that  all  the  people  thereabouts  are  well- 
to-do  atwT  have  servants,  and  it  is  they  who  make  up 
the  nxembership.  The  congregation  also  includes  a 
numberof  farmers  and  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stanises.  ,  One  of  the  persons,  Indeed,  with  whom  I 
spoke  told  mc  that  hitherto  he  had  gone  to  the  Liberal 
church,  but  that  the  service  was  so  poorly  attended  lie 
had  concluded  to  go  where  the  gospel  was  more  highly 
appreciated,  and  so  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Not  the  least  Interesting  spot  in  the  village  Is  the 
graveyard  in  which  both  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  are 
interred,  the  grave  of  the  former  being  on  the  summit 
of  a  wooded  knoll  marked  only  by  an  unpretending 
slab  npon  which  is  cut  in  plain  letters  the  name, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
The  day  o/ my  visit  was  wintry.  The  cemetery  seemed 
to  wear  its  mantle  of  snow  as  an  oriental  mourning 
garmentyAnd  more  distinctly  if  possible  than  did  Long- 
fellow on  that  May  day  of  1864—"  that  one  bright  day 
n  the  long  week  of  rain  " — when  they  burled  him, 
itandingon  "the  hill  top  hearsed  with  pines."  I  seemed 

o  .  ( 

."  Only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 
Their  tender  undertone. 
The  infinite  lonftinvs  of  a  troubled  breast ; 
Their  voice  so  like  his  own." 
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To  the  light  of  IF.iwthorne's  plot  Is  the  burial-place  ^^£"^fc       aa22i^o-^5-5g*^aJ 

r  the  AlCOlts.     Lonp  may  It  remain  untenanted  by  "^  o  <«  |  a  «  m  ?  *j  S  ^  o  '     "^  «  d  S  S  I 

le  grsy-halred  sire  whose  Avife  and  some  of  whose  =2  ^|_gi  ||  |  n^'S.oS'^'S  a. '^ '%  ^ 

lUdren  «e  here  awaiting  him.     Below  Hawthorne's  5pt?^^'S.Sw^'S5^P^''^a«'S 

•ave.  looking  toward  the  cemetery  entrance,  peace-  _^''^-^*'-2^-g^|iio^SaSt    .^-k« 

lly  reposes  the  eccentric  t'enlus  of  Walden  Tond—  'S.5^0ot>5'^'ti'^«  §«^2fc  ^-ol 

jnry  D.  Thorcau.    The  members  of  his  father's  fam-  |'EtJti^^S32D-.S^j2ia'o^p'1 

are  all  about  him,  refusing  him  in  death  what  was  ^-,5«^'^S-S^°2od^So*')°5oo 


him  In  life  an  inestimable  pleasure— that  of  beinir       °        ^■^^'^'^v"^ox3^'^*^xia-6i:^ 
le  distance  out  of  the  village,  one  is  confronted  bv      '^£a^ari:S''gxl'S-2g-2'g-    a  ?^ 


keeping  to  the  right  of  the  town  hall,  and  passing  a      ^  ^  --       "B  o    .*"'S.tJDag^&:^®g*^'-' 


?lgn  teUing  that  a  short  wny  down  the  well-kept  lane  "^  '^  o  %'^^ -^  i  ^  '^  t  %^%  t"^  'f-  t  h 

;  the  entrance    to   which   it  stands    is   "ilie    rude  g["f-^it:§^'^§'^CI-2DOO^rt 

;dge"'attd  the  scene  of  the  Concord  fight.    This  side  H  i:  t  ^  %  £.   j.  ^  ^  2^  %  o  ^^  ^'xi  %        % 

the  stream,  and  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  '>   .'t^-v   a   c   '-•^  -c^ilfi   °<^C!   ^'^   ^-^  «* 

nds  a..-wcathor-l)eateu   monument,  bearing  the  fol-  ^  "  il  ^   |  .^   o-  g   <u  -H,  §   p  ^   ^  -S  ^  '^  2  .2 

dng  lMcri|)ti<)n,  one  would  Judge  from  the  hand  of  t4oi.bc'S.S2*S3'fa,aD2°S|« 

lerson  r  ^§a-'^?^S«^«»--^^-5«-i'2'^i: 

Here  on  ttio  ir)th  of  April,  1775.  wa«  nmdo  ttie  first  fnrclt-le  >^<u~'^t'ag2§L''rttfia£a'aSc«J 

8UnC9to  Untish  H(fifr(.'3-I()n.  On  ho  opposite  bunk  s'Ood  '■5^^rt3E.3  2^'S?.53  2o^2^5 
American  tn  I  It  la  Here  «toof1  the  Invndl  »r  nrtii),  nnd  on 
gput  Itte  llr:jt  of  th"  inriny  foil  In  the  War  of  that  R<\o. 
on  which  irii*f '•"'(  ,«*nflcnce  'o  »hp«e  Tnltod  sutes.  In 
ttude  to  (Jod  If)  the  lovo  of  frecdotn  this  monument  was 
jtcdA.D.  lM:ir.." 

tauding  ill  the  same  relation  to  the  bridge  on  the 
;ber  side  of  the  ,>treaiu  is  the  Minute-man,  the  gran- 
base  that  litis  him  aloft  l>earing  Kmerson's  familiar 
iza : 

*' Here  onco  tlie  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  flred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Hawthorne's  old  home,  "The  Wayside,"  Is  the  prcs-  g-^gl^S?^®       ao|S°||®-^ 

ent  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  G.  V.  Lathrop.  "^I^SoJ"©^       .dt-^M^*'Sifo 

The  place  has  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  until  "'-Oull^^J       2o^<u|§.i^i 

last  spring,  when   it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Lathrop  •-]S?:'a"^'^   =   «        "^ja^o^sls 

from  a  farmer  who  lives  just  opposite.     It  is  contem-  ti^t^2::Jrt*'g       ^S^^E^'^o    ''g 

plated  to  restore  it  so  far  as  possible  to  its  original  ^  2>  %  \*^  '^  %  ^       t^  ^  *^  t,  *'  ^^  t  % 

aspect  and   condition,   though  as  yet   comparativelv  -00. -S'^'*^       o^oS+j'^srSS 

little  has  been  done.      At  mv   desire,   though   (luite  •«i3*^'?S^a^       53i;''^"*^2+^Q> 

against   the  rule  which  Mr.   Lathrop  has  established  •^soja.'^'a     ..HC       HH'5w*^s3B3ao.o 

while  it   remains   in   its  present  unsettled  .state,  Mr.  ^o°2rt''«5       2i  '%  ^  '^'%'%  ^  "■<  ^ 

Lathrop  took  me  to  Hawthorne's  den,  the  tower  at  the  25'^^:?'=^^^,  I       ■^K'^«''--^^^<g 

top  of  the  house.     The  window  to  the  front  affords  a  *^   ''^^  ^  "%,  ^  %   >:^'^       ►^='S-a^='°^'^'3    . 

view  of  tlie  river  In  the  distance,  and  is  suggestive  of  o^oortgilg^       ''^^^«>i4b''S 

the  perpetual  quiet  that  Hawthorne  so  dearly  loved.  o  *^  Z>  ^  ^  "^  ^  "*-       -^2    ,'^oi3'^'H.2« 

Near  this  window  is  a  rude  desk,  made  by  screwing  a  o'S'-i.'-.ii'rt        -J^oo^-^gji^oa) 

slanting  i)lece  of  board  to  the  wall  and  sustaining  It  c  c  "^   o       ii  c            o  tT  j=:  •"  1^  S"       ^  "5  « 

by  a  prop  reaching  to  the  floor,  at  which  he  often  stood  c^«^^H-?Ca       '"2Sg~2^^tn^ 

and  wrote.     The  room  Is  much  larger  than  one  would  'Ic'^P^^^ga'^"     -.fi*a°S5 

think  it  to  be  looking  at  the  tower  from  the  street,  and  ^  i3  P  J^*^  ^  s  .-f  .1  '^  E  ji  "^  B  ^  ~  2  "o  ^*  g 

is   well  lighted  and   In  everj-   way  cheerftd.      Haw-  .H^.2i^^o'^^22^oaSi:-=^<i' 

thome's  name  and  the  date  of  his  death  have  been  csSiSoflxS*        oa'3D»Eti:=:(«w*j 
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is  nt  the  ilir'it  of  the  loun^re  aiul  tlie  wiiidowsllls  to- 
ward the  vill;ii.'e  are  full  of  newspapers.  A  ronch 
shell,  sueh  us  mir  ^rraiidinothers  used  to  tliiuk  so  high- 
ly ornamental,  oecnples  an  honored  place  upon  the 
shelf  over  the  (Ire-plaee.  A  few  i)ortraits  are  scattered 
upon  the  walls  anil  a  fair  i)ust  of  Charles  Sumner  is 
given  a  consj)i( nous  position. 

I'resently  Mr.  Ijncrson  enters.     Ills  thin,  white  hair 
is  carefully  comtjed   over  his  i)ald  crown,  and  his  old- 
fashioned  turn-over  collar  barely  conceals  the  edge  of 
his  black  silk  neckerchief.    He  is  dresse*!  In  a  Trince  Al- 
i)ert  coat,  black  vest  and  light  pantaloons.  n\n\  dangles 
his  "eyes,"  as  he  calls    them,  in   his   left  hand.     He 
eagerly  and  persistently  asks  (jucstions  about  the  busy 
world  outside,  and  seems  to  look  upon  his  visitor  as  a 
messenger  come  to  give  him  glimpses  of  that  grosser 
existence    the    slightest  noise   of  whose   tireless  life 
scarcely  reaches  him.    It  has  l)eeii  said  of  late  that  Mr. 
Knierson  was  growing  old  very  fast,  and  was  losing, 
in  some  respect,  the  usv  of  ids  faculties.     I  found,  in 
the  two  hours  1  remained  with   him,  the  only  Indica- 
tion of  this  to  be  that  matters  of  contcmporaneouB 
worldly  importance  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  that 
very  often  he  finds  It  difllcult  to  recall  the  word  that 
he  wishes  to  use;   but  his   intellect   when    ttirned  to 
the  Illumination  of  the  themes  In  the  contemplation  of 
which  his  life  has  l)een  sp  nt  is  as  clear,  as  grasphig, 
as  unapproached  and  unapproachable  as  ever.     When 
asked  If  he  had  undergone  a  change  of  religions  belief, 
lie  replied  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  whatever  for 
modifying  the  views  he  had  held  for  so  many  years. 
He  accompanied  me  to  the  door  as  I  took  my  depart- 
ure, putting  me  under  additional  obligations  for  Ids 
kindness  by  .saying  that  he  was  "an  old  man,  and  saw- 
very  few  visitors,"  and  I  left  hlni  whose  genius  as  a 
philosopher  Is  unrivaled  save  by  his  virtues  as  a  man. 
New  York  Citv. 
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in  Southern  .Missouri,  twenty-five  miles  from  rail- 
roads or  any  large  city,  I  ffdind  myself  in  a  liome 
where  Emer.son,  Thoreau,  Alcotf,  Parker,  and  otlier 
Traiiseendentalists  were  household  gotls,  where  full- 
length  portraits  of  Emerson  and  Parker  adorned 
tlie  walls,  and  the  works  of  the  Tran.scendeiital 
jiliilosophers  in  a  large  and  well-selected  library 
bore  marks  of  most  frefjuent  us<'.  It  was  an  in- 
tellectual and  charming  family  of  half  a  dozen 
grown-up  young  nn'ii  and  women,  with  a  noble,  old- 
time    type  of   Southern  woman    as   their   mother. 
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lagers,  i:  Mi'-ially.  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  I  f.-nr  my  ex|ieetati(Mi.s  ran  too  lii.Ljli.     I  was  ilis- 

|iliiIosopli<'r.>:    l>iil.   someliow,  tlx'V  seem   to   hav<;  agrteal)ly  disappointfil  in  (iiidiiij;  iiiy^<lf  fully  able 

cauu'Iif   a  i;litiii».-  of  the  outsidf  world's  iutcMTst  iu  ^j,  inuli'rstaiHl,  thanks  to  tlu.'  daily  pn-ss,  most  of 

tlie  hi.-toii(>   and    transccndontal    town,  for  it  is  a  what  I'rofcssor  .fones  said ;  hut.ahis'   for  my  recei»- 

i.iarvt'l    of    nratn''ss    and    taste    from   end    to  end.  tivity.      I  found  tnys<df  dis-ientinir  Iron,  most  of  his 

'I'liere  is  an   in<lescril)a!>Ie  air  of    a  realized    ideal  conclusions  and  doi^matie  asst-rtions,  and  th<'y  ici'ic 

]>astoral   lite  in  the  asprct  of   Cf)neoi(l  as  a  whole.  dogmatic.     He  said  of  some  of  the  hypotlu'ses  of 

.Such  elms,  such   -leenswards,  such  tlower-f;ardens,  ^\^p  scieutitic  thinkers  of  to-day.  "This  is  not  true"; 

such  -.wccf.  chan  tields  of  hay  and  grain  are  ranly  u,|,.,t  j^  .^  f.,is,.  id.^i."     licgging  Dr.  Jones'  pardon. 

-■..,1.     Oiif  di.'ink  it  all  in  like  a  living  j-orm.  j  „j„^t  ^.j,^.  ^\^.^^  jj,  s<.,-ms  to  hr.  the  attituch-  of  the 

Tor  th.'  sdv-e  of  a  little  ni.'.v  of  ten.  who  loves  earnest  seeker  after  truth  should  he  always  that  of 

I.oni^a   M     Al.ott  and  lier   /.I'll,    Wnmc),,  I  took  a  ^.jjg    |,,„nl.le,   teai-hahle    in-iuirer.      The    th.-'ory  of 

long  lonk  at    the    pleasant  oM    .\lcott   honioh-ad.  evolution   was— in   Dr.  Jones'  opinion,  as  given  in 

uheiv  the -Ijltl.'  Women"  gP'W  to  he  hig  women  ^ks    morning  lecture— a  wholly  unwarranted  one; 

and  took  their  appropriate  part  of  the  world's  work.  .i„j    y,.t    there  wer."    .several   evolutionists    present 

The  ••Hillside  Chap.  1"  is  within  the  same  enclosure  ^^ho  breathed  a  litth-  easier  after  he  and  Mr.  Al- 

an.l  within    call    of    tin-  brown    farm-houM-  wlu-re  ^ott  had  "cried  'havoc,'  and    let  slip  the  dog.s  of 

l.o.ii.a  lui.l  lirr  .i.tus  dreai 1  and  played    until  ,.;ir"  upon  that  abu.sed  tli.'.,ry.  to  Hud  how  weak, 

dreamiiiLT  ami  playing  were  all  over  in   the  sober  liow  very    weak    the    arguments    brought   to    bear 

actualities  oi  life.     When   I  entered  tln^  t'hapel,  I  against  it  are,  and  they  went  to  sleep  that  night 

took  a  survey  of   the  women    jiresent,  comprising  more  confirmed   Darwinists  than  ever, 

fully  two-thirds  of  the  audience  of  .seventy-tivi'  or  Dr,  Jones,  a  blonde,  elderly  gentleman  in  sj^ecta- 

so,  and  wondered  if  among  those  present  was  the  cle.s,  read  very   finely  ;  and  his   lecture  was  embel- 

one  daughter  of  the  "Mystic"  of  Concord  who,  it  is  lished    with    many   axiomatic    gems    of    cultured 

said,  attends  these  meetings.     A.s  I   looked  at   the  thought,  but  his  attack  on  the  evolution  theory  vva.s 

noble  form  of  the  aged  patriarch,  whose  daughters  a  piece  of   si)eculative  Don  (Quixotism.     He  gave 

have  done  Concord  and  himself  .so  nuich  honor,  I  his  own  interpretation  to  that  theory,  and  with  great 

recalled,  with  a  thrill  of  love  and  pity,  the  jiathetic  valor  attacked  that  which  did  not  exist  outside  of 

lines  he  wrote  so  short  time  since  on  his  dea<l  artist  his  own  "inner  consciousness,"  or  at  least  was  never 

daughter.  May  Alcott.  taught  by  any  recogni/ed  leader  among  the  evolu- 

I  did  not.  of  course,  venture  to  attend  one  of  the  tionists.     He  was  jiarticularly  severe  on  the  "ooze" 

discourses  on  speculative  philosophy  without  a  due  which   Iik  said  the   evolutionists  claimed  to  be  the 

sense  of  my  own  incapacity  for  grapitling  with  tiie  heginningand  sourceof  all  mind.     Somehow,  when 

deep  (piestions  there  discusse<l ;  but  1  "took  heart  he  was  working  himself  into  a  IMatonic  rage  over 

of   grace"  in    reading  over    th"   ]>rospectus  of   the  ♦his  mythic -ooze"  with  its  vast  pretensions.  I  found 

School,  that  "no  preliminary  examinations  are  re-  tnysdt   able   to    imagine   it  only   in  tin?  words   of 

(piired,  ami  no  limitations  of  age.  sex,  or  residence  som-'  "nons.Mi-e  vi-isr's"  written  bysoinebcxlv  in  imi- 

in  Concord  will  l)e  prescriln-d."     So  as  I  was  to  be  tation  of  ;i  ^'ransc^^udcntal  j^x't: — 

a  "studi'iit"  for  only  oe.e   session,  and   had    prilU'Ml  ".-^oinco  iinmatorial  of  m.iteri.il  n.-m-nf, 

mys.-lf  in  the  mysterious  nomcn.datun- of  <p.-cula-  Focus  „(  li^ht  inlinitosim:.!." 

five  philosopliy  by  a  careful   r.-ading  of  the  daily  In    the    discussion    which    followed    the    lectiiM, 

papers,  I  decide<l  to  risk   it.  tin-  more  willingly  that  Professor  Harris,  in  hisgentle  way,  came  gallantly  (■> 

I  had  found  myself  able  to  understand  some  of  tin'  the   rescue    of  the  evolutionists.     That    discu>-~iMii 

more  alistru^e  ideas  of  .*<pciicer,   .Mill,  and  others,  waxei]  a  bit  earnest,  on    which    the  ten<ler-hearte(| 

although    [   \sas    fully  aware    that    these    thinkers  "Dean  of  the  Faculty,"  .Mr.  Alcott,  vaguely  fearing 

were  too  moiiern  for  their  methods  of  thought   and  sometliing  was    going   wrong,    began   to  deprerat.' 

<'xpnvssion  to  receive  any  countf'iiance  or  considera-  any    mi<und''r>tanding     between     tlr;    g'-ntleineii. 

tioii  from  the  Concord  pliilo.-opheis.  Whereupon.  Dr.  Jones,  lof)king  surprised,  exclaimed. 
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"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Mr.  Alcott."  "Nor 
I  either,"  echoed  I'mfessor  Harris.  Tlien  the  philoso- 
pher, discerniiit,'  his  native  C'»ironl  a.t,'ain,  srnili'il, 
and  said  as  he  auhsidcd  into  ins  seaf.  '"Well,  Itlon't 
know  as  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,"  addiiitj.  as  a 
laugh  rippled  over  the  audience,  "I  am  a 'Mystic' 
you  know,'  "  on  which  the  lu'-rriinent  became  g ;ii- 

eral. 

It  was  vpry  warm  in  the  tiny  chapel,  a  deoideilly 
i  inique   buildincj,  which   from   its  odd  shapf,  uu- 
!  planed  woodwork,  and  its  "woodsy"  background  of 
I  grass,  trees,  and  shrubs,  gives  one  a  pleasant  impres- 
Ision  of  camp-life,  or  would  ilo  so,  if  the  camp-chairs, 
i  which  are  the  only  se.its,  had  been  made  on  a  plan 
!  that  would  give  ease  or  comfort  to  tlie  human  f  rami' : 
but  thentliey  may  have  l)een  designed  purposely  to 
test  the  philosophy  taught  in  the  school.     lamciuile 
sure  that  any  philosophv  which  would  render  them 
eiulurable  for  three  hours  vmsi  be  sublime.     I  had 
been  very  much  interested,  especially  when  Mr.  Al- 
cott gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  we  coidd  by  right 
living  prolong  our  present  short  tfrm  of  life  to  oni' 
or  even  two  hundred  years, — indeed,  he  hinted  tliat 
it  might  yet  be  possible  to  giv.-  grim  Death  the  slip  - 
altogether;  and  as  he  is  nearly  eighty,  with  facul- 
ties unimpaired  and  his  six  fi-ct  of  humanity  un- 
bent by  age,  I  was  not  sure  tliat  the  thing  was  im- 
possible, but  r  was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  open  air 
where  I  could  give  such  overwhelining  ideas  room 
to  expand. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  Emer- 
son, but  had  to  consent  myself  with  a  long  l«>uk  at 
his  home,  a  white-painted,  green-blinded,  thoroughly 
New-Knglandish  residence,  situated  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Concord,  but  like  most  of  the 
diouses  of  the  village  separated  from  the  road  by  a 
!  verdant  lawn,  and  shaded  by  trefs. 
!  From  th*'  windows  of  the  hotel  where  we  took 
dinner,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deserted-looking 
graveyard  opposite,  filled  with  ancient  and  moss- 
grown  stones.  We  found  the  names  of  Kmerson 
and  Tiioreau  there  ;  btit,  as  this  is  one  of  the  ear- ; 
best  burial-places  of  Concord,  and  now  disused, 
these  were  probably  distant  branches  of  these  dis- 
tinguished families.  A  copy  of  some  of  the  long 
eulogies  on  these  old-time  tonibstones  would  not 
be  uninstructive  reading  in  these  days. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Holland,  whose  contributions  to 


the  fiiilf'x  have  nnidehim  w^*Il  known  to  all  its  reail- 
ers,  the   last   few  hours  of  our  stay  were  rendered 
very  delightful.     In  his  row-boat,  he  conveyed  us  to 
the   spot  where,  in   the  words  of   Concord's   poet,' 
carved  on  the  monument  there  erected, 

"Ily  the  riule  Irlrlpc  that  arclied  the  Hoo«l, 
Their  ttnj;  t<»  April's  breeze  tmfiirleil, 
Here  once  the  einlmttled  farmerH  stooil, 
Antl  fired  tlie  ohot  lieafl  rouiul  tho  world." 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  historic  ground, 
half-hid  midst   the   embowering  trees,  stands  the 
"old  manse"  where  and  of  which  Hawthorne  wrote 
in  his  "Mosses."     It  is  a  lovely,  lonely,  and  roman- 
tic siKjt ;  and  one  needs  a  vigorous  imagination  to 
realize  that  it  was   once  the  scent>  of   blood.shed, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  iron  rails  which  mark  thel 
enclosure  where  lie  buried  the  dead  Knglish  soldiers! 
who  fell  there.     After  we  had  looked  our  fdl,  we  re-l 
turned  to  the  boat  again,  and  spent  a  pleasant  houn 

rowiii"-  on  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Concord  Kiver, 

.1 
gathering  .some  of  its  late  water-lilies  as  souvenirs.; 

Then  came  om-  reluctant  adieus  to  our  kind  friend, 

and  our  day  at  Concord  w;is  over.  s.  A.  u. 


^7 
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CLERGY  ARE  ASKED  W 
HONOR  WALDO  EMERSON 

Call  Issued   to   Mark   Cenlut^  of 
Great  American's  Birth. 


Chirago.  April  23.— A  call  for  the 
-recognition  In  the  pulpits  of  America  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  born  May  25. 
1803,  was  Issued  today  by  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  general  secretary  of  the 
Congress  of  Religions.    The  call  says: 

"The  Influence   of  Emerson  has  long 

since  become  the  heritage  of  all  read- 
ing and  thinking  people.  First  and  al- 
ways, as  Matthew  Arnold  called  him. 
'the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who 
would  live  In  the  spirit.'  we  cannot  fall 
to  realise  with  gratitude  the  great  and 
beneficent  Influence  upon  our  present 
moral  and  religious  conceptions  of  Era- 

erson's  thought. 

"Ministers  of  all  denominations  are 
invited  to  observe  Sunday.  May  21,  ItUt.  I 


Ralph  Waldo  Cmeraon. 


or  any  oear  date  that  may  be  con- 
venient, as  the  Emerson  centenary, 
cither  by  proachlns  sermons  rettocttnn 
tha  thought  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
■lon  of  our  common  Indcbtednesa  to 
£m«-rBon,  or  In  such  other  manner  aa 
my  appeal  to  their  Judgment  and 
♦A8te_" 

Bmerson  Centenary  Ulnner.  * 
The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Bhner- 
son's  birth  will  be  observed  by  the  Society 
of  American  Authors,  at  a  banquet  to  b« 
held  neit  Monday  evening,  May  25,  at  th* 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Arrangements  have  beea 
made,  by  the  society  for  600  guests.  Two 
hundred  seats  are  still  obtainable.  Among 
the  speakers  who  have  agreed  to  be  pres- 
ent are  Col.  Henry  Watterson  of  Louisville, 
Prenldent  Schurman  of  Cornell  University. 
Chancellor  MacCracken  of  the  New  York 
University,  William  T.  Herris.  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Wash- 
ington. A  poem  written  foi  the  occasion 
will  be  read  by  Edwin  Markhnm 


Kmerson  a  fni  tteta  Kappa  address  on 
"The  American  Scholar,"  delivered  at  Har- 
vard In  18U7,  gave  such  serious  offenca  to 
the  college  that  it  was  not  until 'ime  that 
sentiment  had  changed  sufficiently  to  allow 
his  being  given  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Vo- 
day  Harvard  cannot  do  enough  In  honor- 
ing Emerson.  The  new  building  for  the 
philosophical  department,  the  comer-stone 
of  which  will  be  laid  on  May  %,  is  to  be 
an  imposing  memorial  to  him,  and  to  be 
called  "Emerson  Hall."  A  series  of  memo- 
rial lectures  Is  in  course  as  follows:  "Km- 
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ernon  as  a  Philosopher,"  by  Professor  Hugo 
Munsterberg;  "Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  by 
Professor  George  Santayana;  "Emerson  as 
an  Amorlcan."  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Miller,  and  a 
reading  from  Emerson  by  Charles  T.  Cope- 
land.  Professor  Munsterberg  maintains  that 
the  meet  advanced  philosophy  today  is  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  Emerson  and  that 
Harvard  may  well  pride  herself  In  Inscrlb* 
Ing  Ids  nnme  over  the  doorway  of  her  new 
hnll  of  philosophy. 


HAKVASD'S  EMERSON  MEMORIAL 


S3S 


S  i  e  a  e 
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Lacturei,  Readings  and  a  Sermon  Among 
the  ObMrrancei  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Diatinguished  Graduate     T^a^^sct-'/ptj' 

Complete  arrangements  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  at 
Harvard,  have  been  made.  The  observance 
Is  to  take  place  on  Ave  evenings  and  will 
include  lectures  on  different  aspects  of  the 
life  of  Emerson,  readings  from  his  works 
and  a  aermon  upon  his  religious  ideas.  On 
Monday  evening.  May  18,  at  8  P.  M.  In  the 
New  lecture  Hnll,  Klrkland  str«>et.  oo- 
poslt*  Memorial  Hall.  Profewor  JCugo 
Munsterh»Tg  wlil  Ircture  on  "Emerson  ns 
a  Philosopher."  (>n  Wednemlny  evening, 
May  2<).  ai  the  same  time  and  place,  Mr.  c! 
T.  Copeland  will  give  readings  from  Kmer^ 
son's  poetry  and  prose.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, ali^o  In  the  same  hall.  Professor  George 
Pajitnyann  will  lecture  on  "Emerson  as  a 
Poot."  <m  Sunday  pvenln<.  May  :j1,  nt 
73n  P.  .M.  In  Appletnri  Chnpol.  Professor 
Krnnrls  O.  I'cabodv,  D,  D..  will  dcMvor  a 
sermon  on  "Emerson  as  a  Kellgloua  Teach- 
•*r."  The  .innlvcrenry  observance,  or 
Emerson  .Memorial  as  It  Is  oftlclally  called, 
wlil  cdndude  on  Mond.ny  evening.  May  2.%, 
ftl  8  I*.  .M.,  In  the  New  I*ecture  Hnll.  with 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Dickinson  B.  Miller,  on 
"Emerson  «."<  an  American."  Thin  will  bt« 
the  actu.Tl  anniversary  of  Emeison's  birth 
and  fhe  subject  clioscn  Is  u  fltling  conclu- 
Hon  to  the  memorial.  All  of  these  leoluren, 
readings  and  the  Sunday  service  will  be 
•pen  to  the  public. 

Note.  Emerson  in  Maine.  Holme's  "Elf* 
of  Kmerson"  cites  the  (ollowtn^  estraot  front 
a  letter  to  Carlyle,  written  in  July,  1841;  "As 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I,  inoorrlftU 
ble,  spouting  Yankee,  am  writing  an  oratioa 
to  deliver  to  the  hoys  in  one  of  our  llttla 
ronntry  colleceB."  This  referred  to  hie  or»> 
tion  upon  "The  Method  of  Nature,"  whicli 
was  pronounced  before  the  Brosophian  AdeU 
phi  (the  name  would  have  pleased  Oetlylel 
uf  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  Univereltyi 
on  the  11th  of  August  uf  that  year. 

Boon  after  graduating  at  the  divinity 
school,  Emerson  passed  six  weeks  at  Ban)(or 
as  the  guest  of  the  late  Hon.  Amoe  M.  Rob* 
erts,  and  preached  to  th«  Unitarian  society, > 
which  bad  just  been  formed,  and  over  whicbl 
Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  was  soon  after  settled. 
While  the  lyceum  systt^m  prj»vatledt  he  fre- 
Quently  le-jtured  LnHbe  l0go    iowls   of   the 
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consclouflly  reminded  hln  henrera  of  Emer- 
■on'fl  |>erpetunl  Insistence  on  the  Bupre- 
macy  of  the  morni  law.  Among  politicians, 
however,  Emerson,  whom  ho  did  not 
qiiotP,  Ik  fjultn  ns  unpopular  today  ih 
Cicero,  Burke  and  I^lncoln,  whom  he  did 
quote.  If  It  Is  prnctlciilly  political  aulrlde 
today  for  a  practical  politician  to  quote 
Lincoln  and  Emerson  seriously,  It  Is  Ret- 
ting equally  dangerous  for  him  to  quote 
from  any  leader  of  the  dominant  party 
opinions  over  k  year  old.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orator,  therefore,  did  well  to  chal- 
lenge the  moral  courage  of  the  thoughtful 
of  this  generation.  In  thus  supinely  ac- 
cepting the  situation;  and,  as  Wordsworth 
prayed  for  a  Milton  Just  a  hundred  years 
tigo,  the  orator  might  well  have  prayed 
for  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  one  great 
American,  whose  political  opinions  were 
consistent  from  prime  to  eve,  whose  hope 
was  ever  h!gh.  whose  faith  In  the  economic 
•a  well  as  the  moral  value  of  righteousness 
was  never  shaken,— "the  friend  and  alder 
of  those  who  would  live  In  the  spirit,"  and 
of  srholars  and  teachers  who  would  live 
•t  all  In  this  commercial  age. 

At  the  end  of  r  wearisome  academic 
year,  when  the  re.<4ults  secured,  both 
material  and  Immaterial,  seem  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  efTort  expended,  and  the 
effort  expended  s<>ems  so  far  short  of  what 
the  exigencies  of  the  year  now  seem  to 
have  demanded,  Emerson  Is  a  source  of 
consolation  and  encouragement.  Ho  is  a 
cool  tonic  on  a  hot  day. 

I  have  Just  been  looking  over  John  Al- 
b««'s  "Remembrances  of  Emersim"  (New 
York:  Robert  a.  Cooke,  publisher.  1001).  Its 
revival  of  interest  Is  so  timely,  and  Its 
appreciation  of  Emerson,  In  old  and  new 
lirhts,  BO  keen  and  genuine,  that  I  cannot 
fortiear  sharins  my  "antidote  to  melan- 
Vholy*  with  Home  of  .\i)\ir  other^  tin-d 
reailers. 

We    are    all    of    uh    rather    llred    of    the 
."hfxiks    that    have    helped    mf,"    and    most 
of    us    sym>inlhlse    with    t'arlvlo     when     he 
says  somewhere  that  you  <)o  not  get  nearer 
to   a   greHt    man    hy    gettltiK    Into    his    own 
ho\ise.      "When    his    genliiH    Is    predominant 
he  retires  to  his  adytum,  whither  we  cannot 
follow;   we   rem.nln  on   the  outside   with   his 
follies,    or    flattering    e<|ualltleH,"    says    Mr. 
Albee;    but    "there    was    more   cungTulty    In 
the  presence  iind  conver.-^atlon  of  Emerson 
with  the  Ideal  one  naturally  formed  of  him 
than  we  uminlly  Hnd  In  our  personal  Inter- 
course   with    famous     writers."      And     Mr. 
Albee's    reproduction    of    his    first    youthful 
pllgrlmsge   to   Concord,    and   his   picture   of 
the     Emerson      household,    where    Thoreou 
was  like  An  elder  brother  In  the  family,  are 
fresh  and  admirable;  and  the  way  In  which 
all    young   men    who    made   similar   i>llgrlm- 
iges    for    guidance    or    symp.Tthy    wore    not 
inly   kindly   re<'elve(!.   but    hoiior<-il.    Is  truly 
*nd  well  pictured  by  Mr.  Albee.    "lOmerson's 
manner  toward  young  men  was  woiulerfully 
flattering;   It     was    a    manner     I     know    no 
word  for  but  expectancy.    Ills  noblest  Intel- 
lectual   trait   was'  his   magnanimous    recog- 
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liHIoii  of  the  work  of  others  and  hl.s  open, 
llbor.Tl  pr.il.se  and  faith  In  It.  And  I  think 
no  one  e\  er  •■ame  Into  personal  contact  with 
him  without  a  new  or  renewed  conflilen*. 
In   hiN  own   i)opslbll|l|ep." 

Mr  Albc.-s  flrKt  vl.slt  was  tii  rer-|..inM  to 
the  f..llowlnK  Invltulloii,  sent  In  answer  to 
the  Ando\ei  .''tu<lent's  solicitation  for  Ills 
oplr.K^n  In  regard  to  college  t'liicatlou. 
Kmerson  wrote: 

"To  ji  brave  sotil  It  really  Hfem."<  'n- 
riirrerent  whether  Its  tuition  Is  In  or  out  of 
college.  And  yet  I  confr.s.s  to  a  strong  blan 
In  fa\nr  of  collrge.  I  think  we  c.innot  give 
otjrselves  loo  many  advantapos:  an<l  he 
who  goes  to  <  amt)rldBe  hn.s  frfc  the  Iwst  of 
that  kind.  When  he  ha.^;  seen  Ihclr  little 
all.  he  will  rate  It  very  m'xleralely  beside 
that  which  he  brouRhi  thither.  There  ore 
many  things  mu<  h  l)etter  than  ii  college; 
an  exploring  fxi>edltlon.  If  one  could  join  It; 
or  the  living  with  any  great  master  In  one'.'» 
proper  an;  but  In  the  common  run  of  op- 
port  iinlfle.'",  and  with  no  more  than  the 
common  proportion  of  en«'rg>-  In  ourf<elvc.«, 
n  college  Is  safest,  from  Its  literary  tc>ne 
and  from  <he  sfceps  to  bookH  It  gives — 
mainly  that  It  Introduces  you  to  the  bent 
of  your  cr)ntemporarles.  Hut  If  you  can 
easily  come  to  Concord  and  »|)on<l  an  after- 
noon with  me,  we  could  talk  over  the  whole 
case  by  the  river  bank." 

Thoreau  wa.<»  at  the  house  when  young 
All)ee  arrived  and  took  a  prominent  part  In 
the  convermitlon.  FOmerKon  plea<led  alwayn 
for  the  college;  this  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Thoreau,  who  would  not  allow  at)y  good  to 
the  college  course.  "And  here  It  .seemed  to 
me  Emerson  saJd  things  oti  ptirpose  to 
Iraw  Thorrau's  fire  and  to  amuse  himself. 
When  the  currlcuhim  at  Cambridge  was 
illuded  to.  and  Emerson  casually  remarked 
hat  most  of  the  branches  were  taught  there. 
Thoreau  selred  one  of  hln  opportunltle?  and 
replle«l:  'Yes.  Indeed,  all  the  brunche.-»  and 
none  of  the  roots."  "  It  Is  no  breach  of  ron- 
fldence  to  say  that  the  university  expan- 
Ston  *fiscussef|  at  Phi  Beta  illnner  today 
was  acknowle«lged  to  have  been,  since  Tho- 
reau's  day.  almost  miraculous,  not  only 
sidewlse  and  upward,  but  down  to  the 
roots,  loo. 

This  little  voltime  contains,  beside  In- 
teresting personal  and  other  reminiscences, 
an  Rppr«'clotlve  chapter  on  "Emerson  as 
Essayist,"  which  brlnss  out  with  fresh 
emphasis  the  lmportan<'e  of  this  personal 
element  In  a  correct. estimate  of  <'ven  their 
lltrrsry  value.  "A  veritable  presence 
vitalises  Emerson's  essays.  1  know  of  no 
other  compositions  save  his  which  have 
•itood  the  test  of  reading:  In  private  eqtially 
well  with  the  effect  of  public  delivery.  .  .  . 
There  yet  lingers  over  the  essays,  the  di- 
rect address,  the  hortatory,  the  call  to  me, 
to  you,  which  makes  them  s(»  exciting 
nnd  so  revolutionary.  He  uses  the  llrst 
person  a  great  deal;  and  one  reciprocates 
the  high  compliment  by  believing  himself 
alone  addressed.  It  Is  like  n  personal  in- 
terview." Literary  criticism,  therefore, 
that  leaves  out  of  account  this  element; 
that    forgets   or  Is   Ignorant    of    Emerson's 
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•tcftdfastly  Axes  his  ryes  upon  th«  highest 
and  recovnixes  only  the  divine  In  man. 
Tb«  result  upon  the  reader  is  a  wonderful 
cxnitatlon  and  desire  to  rrnllie  that  Ideal. 
Tlip  Influence  of  Knnorson  on  youner  men, 
therefore,  In  naturally  the  most  fuggestUe, 
as  It  Is  the  most  orlgiiiAl,  chapter  of  Mr. 
Albee's  three.  This  Influence  ho  traces 
with  a  genuinely  Krateful  and  appreciative 
hand,  both  In  matters  of  Church  and  State. 
"The  cUxk.M  of  the  churches  had  run  down. 
Thty    no    lonK»  r    jitruck    the    prc-cnt    hour, 

■  .  .  Km^ronn  walked  out  with  the  ut- 
mn^t  crntlenMH*  and  def^rpnoe,  and  estab- 
lished his  titbernarle  by  the  ('nncorJ  way- 
sldr.  ...  lie  took  the  shorter  way  *to 
men's  minds— the  road  of  the  self-IDumlnat- 
rul  spirit  spetiklnff  to  the  highest  in  other 
selves.  ...  It  was  the  siime  way  with 
the  State  and  It.*  tendonrles  a*  with  the 
Church.  Young  men  under  his  Influence 
w*r«  pr«p«rt4  for  any  enterprise  that 
would  bring  In  n  better  day.  They  took 
aides  with  the  ideal  agalnat  the  prevalent 
opinions,  customs  and  manners,  and  often 
»t  the  sncrUice  of  worldly  prosperity.  They 
some  times  carried  IndlvlduoJIsm  to  excess 
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4nd  Ijecame  recluse  or  ««ccentrlc.  Yet  there 
h.is  been  no  man  In  o\ir  Hnd  who  has  ex- 
erted so  powerful  an  Influence  for  splrltunl, 
moral  am!  Intellortual  advancement  as 
Emerson.  .  .  .  Kmerson'a  views.  Ideal 
and  Impossible  as  they  seem  to  be,  will 
serve  a  man  very  well  when  any  of  the  real 
issue*  of  life  nre  to  be  met.  There  was 
ftever  any  question  where  those  ideals 
would  t.ike  Emerson  himself.  ...  I 
'Touid  emphasise  again  that  this  idealism, 
vlth  the  ever-present  con>ictlon  and  con- 
luHon  of  all  his  writings  that  there  Is  a 
noral  to  be  draWn  from  the  natural  world 
la  well  as  from  man's,  makes  him  one  of 
he  gremt  guides  of  life  in  a  society  now 
oreaktng  nway  from  anrrlent  landmarks 
»n<l  filled  with  a  thousand  discordant  de- 
Afinds  for  reorganisation." 

Is  there  any  question  where  Kmerson's 
deals  would  array  Emerson  today,  or  all 
true  Americans  If  they  followed  them? 
The  aprrarent  futility  of  such  eloquont  pro- 
tests as  we  heard  today  In  Banders  The- 
atre would  be  reduced  by  the  wide  perusal 
of  a  book  like  this,  written  by  a  man  "who 
has  been   well  satisfied  to  live  without  the 
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EMERSON  THE  PROPHET 


Boston  Observes  Philosopher's 
Centennial 

Symphony   Hall     Meeting   8   Stately 
Memorial 


Sage  Outran  His  Times,  Bays  Dr. 

7rnrTSCH/>t^      Eliot 

A/A^zs-y  /fos  

Senator   Hoar,  Dr.  Hale  and  Prof.  Woodberry 
Spoke 


With  a  stately  memorial  servli-e  In  aym- 
phony  Hall,  attended  by  three  thou9;ind 
readers  and  students  of  lliefToncord  philoso- 
pher, Boston  and  Harvard  Joined  Inst  night 
In  observing  the  centennial  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emor.«  )n'«  birth.  The  whole  spirit  of  fhH 
meeting  was  summed  up  in  the  words,  spo- 
ken responslvely  by  Dr.  Halo  and  the  great 
audience:  "Mnny  shall  commend  his  under- 
sttindlng,  and  so  lonp  as  tlie  world  endur- 
cth  it  shall  not  be  blotte<i  away.  His  me- 
m<»rlal  shall  not  depart  und  his  name  shall 
live    from    generation    to    generation." 

II  was  a  notable  assemblage,  in  it  were 
men  and  women  famous  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters.  the  Harvard  faculty,  the  publishers 
of  i:Tnersiitrs  works,  editors  of  the  maga- 
zines to  which  he  contributed  and  many  of 
his  own  students.  I'i>on  in*.-  platform  be- 
st.!<'  the  ver;erab;«»  Senator  Georg.-  Frisble 
Hoar,    wlio  jiresided.   were   per5'in:il  friends 


of  the  piiet  and  prophet  Rlnhard  C.  Cabot, 
airhnnl  Jl.  I)ar.ii.  fi.iniiie!  A.  Kllot.  D,  D.. 
W.  (.'ameron  Forbes,  Samuel  Hoar.  Joseph 
l.ee,  .tnhn  r>.  Long,  Solomon  Lincoln.  JudgM 
Wllll.im  ('.  liorlng.  Judge  Francis  <'.  I<oweM, 
IMwI'i  n.  Menrl.  Oeorre  H.  Mifflin.  IJ^orge 
It  .Nutter,  Itliss  Perry.  Kobert  Treat  Paine, 
Henry  .^,  Pritchett.  Etra  It.  Thayer,  Wil- 
liam II.  Thoyer  and  Oeorpo  Wlggl'^sworth. 
Lieutenant  tlovernor  Ctirtls  Oulld,  Jr.,  rep- 
resented the  flt.nte  In  company  with  Speaker 
James  J.  .Myers,  nnd  with  them  was  also 
Dr.  E.  \V.  Emerson,  the  son  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Senator  llonr.  Dr.  Hale, 
President  E'l^t  and  I'mto'^nr  Oeorpe  Ed- 
ward Woodberry  of  Columbia  College  were 
seated  In  advance  of  the  others  und  were 
the  only  ones  who  participated.  Orouped 
arfuind  the  platform  were  ITit)  members  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  occup^lnc 
the  two  ends  of  the  eoml-circ!e.  Emll  Mol- 
lenhanr  was  conductor  nnd  H.  G.  Tucker 
organist.  There  magnificently  trained 
voic-s  sang  the  choruses  from  "Elijah,", 
and  these,  with  the  hymn  at  the  close,  writ- 
ten by  Frederick  Luclan  Hoamer  to  the 
tune  of  P'edernI  Street  were  the  only  musi- 
cal  features  of   the  services. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hale, 
a'.d  then  with  but  a  formal  word  of  Intro- 
dtution.  Senator  Hoar  presented  Professor 
Woodtierry,  who  read  the  ode  written  for 
the    occasion. 

Senator  Hoar  then  address«d  the  great 
audience,  saying: 

"When  we  dwell  upon  the  life  of  a  great 
man,  whatever  may  hav«  been  his  quality, 
we  look  eagerly  to  find  that  his  heart  was 
moved  by  common  human  love.  If  his  do- 
main were  that  of  pure  Intellect,  or  If  he 
were  a  mighty  soldier  and  conqueror.  If 
he  werfl  a  bad  man,  we  pardon  something. 
I   am    afr.ild    often    we    pnrdon    everything. 
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and  friend,  and  town  and  country  and  col- 
legre.  He  loved  liberty  and  Justice.  IIU 
picture  of  a  New  England  town,  for  which 
Concord  sat;  his  picture  of  the  beautiful 
city  where 

"  'Twice   each    day    the    floning    sea    takes 
Boston  in  its  arnru,' 

and  his  'Fortune  of  th«  Republic'  are  the 
high-water  mark  which  the  love  of  coun- 
try, of  birthplace  and  of  a  town  had 
reached  at  that  time.  So  It  Is  fltfInK  that 
BoEton  and  Concord  and  'Harvard  should 
be  foromoat  to  utter  on  this  anniversary 
what  all  his  countrymen  are  thinking. 
There  Is  no  man  who  has  so  good  a  lltlo 
to  speak  for  Harvard,  or  better  title  to 
sj>eak  for  Boston,  than  President  Eliot, 
to  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  listen." 

Prr»ldent  Eliot  read  from  manuf^cript  a 
cfirefully  written  address  dealing  only  with 
the  literary  side  of  Emerson's  career.  It 
was.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Emerson  was  nut  a  ioglctun  or  rnosnner. 
and  not  a  rhelorlcljn.  In  the  common  sense. 
He  wr.B  a  poet,  who  wrote  chiefly  in  prose, 
but  also  In  verse.  His  verse  was  usually 
rough,  but  sometimes  finished  and  melodi* 
ous;  it  WHA  always  extraordinarily  conciss 
and    expressive.      Kmemon    has    been    dead 

twnty-une  years,  and  It  Is  thirty  since  he 
wrote  anything  new,  but  hU  whole  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  developed  by  the  time 
he  wuH  forty  yenrs  old,  and  It  may  bo 
di>ul>te<i  if  he  wrote  anything  ufor  1843  the 
germinal  exprAslon  of  which  may  not  bo 
found  In  his  Journals,  sermons  or  lectures 
written  before  that  dite.  It,  therefore,  we 
tliid  In  the  accepted  thought  or  estalillahed 
institutions  of  today  recent  developments 
of  principles  and  maxims  laid  down  by 
Knierson,  we  may  fairly  sav  that  his 
thought  outran  his  times  certainly  by  one, 
and  prot>ably  by  two.  generations  of  men. 

"I  take  up  now  the  prophetic  teachings  of 
Emerson  with  regard  to  education.  In  ths 
first  place,  he  raw  with  a  clearness  to  which 
very  few  people  have  yet  attained,  the 
fundamental  necesttlty  of  the  school  as  the 
Ijest  civiitzing  agency  af|er  steady  labor, 
and  the  only  pure  meai.s  of  permanent  and 
progressive  reform.  He  says  outright:  •\\e 
«hiill  oi'.e  day  iearn  to  supersede  |>olltica  by 
education.  What '  we  call  our  root-and- 
branch-  reforms,  of  alavery.  of  war,  gam- 
bling.  Intemperance,  is  o:i!y  medicating  the 
s>  mptoma.  We  must  begin  higher  up— 
namely,  in  education.'  He  taught  that  if 
we  hope  to  reform  mankind  we  must  begin 
not  with  aduUs  but  with  children;  we  must 
be^n  at  school.  There  are  some  signs  that 
this  doctrine  has  now  at  last  entered  the 
minds  of  the  so-called  practical  men.  with 
the  t^jbans.  the  t^ltplnos  and  tb«  Southern 
Htates.  we  accept  Emerson's  doctrine  and 
f<ay:  'We  must  begin  at  school.'  The  city 
sluina  are  to  l>e  redeemed,  and  sclentiflc 
charity  workers  find  the  best  way  la  to 
get  the  children  into  kindergartens  and 
manual  irjining  schools.  Emerson  laid 
flown  in  pl:il:i  terms  the  fundamental  doc- 
trl.nes  or.   which   the  elective  system  rests. 
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He  thought  that  the  one  prudence  In  Ufa 
Is  concentration,  the  ons  evil  dissipation. 
He  said:  "You  must  elect  your  work;  you 
.shall  take  What  your  brain  can,  and  drop 
:ill  the  rest.'  To  this  exhortation  he  added 
the  educational  reason  for  it— only  by  con- 
centration can  the  youth  arrive  at  the 
stage  of  doing  something  with  Ms  knowl- 
edge or  get  beyond  the  stage  of  absorbing 
and  arrive  at  the  capacity  for  producing. 
Kmerson  carried  this  doctrine  right  on  into 
miituro  life,  and  put  this  ai^ument  in  • 
nutshell  nt  least  fifty  years  ago:  'Society 
can  never  t>rosper,  but  must  always  be 
b.TTikrupl,  ur.tll  every  man  does  that  which 
he  was  created  to  do.'  Education  used  to  be 
given  almost  exclusively  through  books. 
In  recent  yenre  there  has  come  In  another 
sort  of  education  through  tools,  machines, 
gardens,  drawings,  casts,  and  pictures.  The 
use  of  the  hands  and  eyes  in  productive 
labor  h.i.<«  lieeri  recognized  as  having  good 
educiitionntl  effects.  The  education  of  men 
t)y  manual  labor  was  a  favorite  doctrine 
with  Eniei.son,  who  said  expiiritly:  'A  man 
saoiiM  liHvo  a  farm,  or  a  mccrinr.lc.t!  craft 
fi>r  hl^  ciiiiiire.' 

"We  are  ail  of  un  aware  that  within  the 
last  twenty  .vears  tliere  hes  been  a  deter- 
mined movement  cf  the  American  people 
toward  the  cultivation  of  art.  toward  the 
public  provision  of  objects  which  open  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  increase  public  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  curious  to  see  how  literally 
Kmerson  prophesied  ihe  actual  direction  of 
Ihtso  efforts.  We  have  introduced  into  our 
schools  lessons  in  drawing.  modellInK  and 
de.«.||fnlng.  Emerson  taught  that  It  is  the 
oflKe  of  art  to  educate  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  he  precisely  describes  one  of  the 
moat  recent  of  the  new  tendencies  In  Amer- 
ican education  and  social  life,  when  he  says; 
'Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  fine  and 
the  useful  arts  be  forgotton.'  In  his  mem- 
orable address  on  'The  American  Scholar,' 
at  Cambridge  In  IM7.  Emerson  pointed  out 
that  the  function  of  the  scholar  should  In- 
clude creative  action,  or.  as  we  call  It  In 
these  days,  research,  or  search  for  new 
truth. 

"Contrarj-  to  the  prevailing  Impression 
tKR*.  the  press  has.  in  large  measure, 
stripped  eloquence  of  lis  former  influence, 
Emerson  taught  that  'If  there  ever  waa  a 
country  where  eloquence  waa  a  power,  it 
Is  the  ITnlled  States.'  He  Included  under 
eloquence  the  useful  speech,  all  sorts  of 
political  persuasion  in  the  great  arena  of 
the  republic,  and  the  leasons  of  science,  art 
and  religion  which  should  be  'brought  home 
to  the  Instant  practice  of  3O.000,0<l0  of  peo- 
ple* now  become  80,000,0*10.  But  Emerson's 
definition  of  eloquence  Is  simple,  and  fore- 
tells the  practice  of  today  rather  than  do- 
scribes  the  practice  of  his  contemporaries: 
'Know  your  fact,  hug  your  fact.  For  the 
essential  thing  Is  heat,  and  heat  com«s  of 
sincerity.  .  .  .  Eloquence  is  the  power  to 
translate  a  truth  Into  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  you 
speak.' 

"Like  every  real  seer  and  prophet  whose 
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A-nlklnir.  How  Ix  It  p^ni>l«  mniinir*  to  llv" 
in.  nn  nImlM**  nn  tb»y  nr«>?  ,  .  .  Th^re 
•  faith  li  rhpmlxtry,  In  tnrnf  nml  wln«?. 
n  wealth,  IM  nnachln«r>'  .  .  .  and  In 
>iihllr  nplnlrtn.  but  not  In  cUvlnw  oaniwi.' 
In  Km«»rc(>n'«  day  luxury  In  the  prfa^nt 
♦^noe  hud  hardly  W-fw  d«»vwlotH«d  In  oiir 
country:  hut  hf>  for*>»:iw  Its  oomlnt,  aiul 
||«  IrwkldlouH  d^dtruotlvftnww.  'We  nf^nd 
our  inrom^n  for  iwint  find  pnniT.  for  r 
hundr<M|  trlllos.  I  know  not  whBt.  nnd  not 
for  thi»  thinir*  of  n  man.  .  .  .  It  i«  for 
ciik^  that  »^  run  In  dobt.  .  .  .  Why 
nf^ds  nny  nrnn  br  rich?  Only  f'>r  wnnt  of 
thoight."  ll»>  fore.naw  tho  yoiniff  nuin's 
.«1at«»  of  mind  todny  about,  ma  rr  la  Re— t  mnut 
have  nifin»*y  bofor*  I  cHti  marry— nnd  <1»tala 
with  It  thus:  'Olvp  ua  w««alth  nnd  the  homo 
ahull  exist.  You  aalc  too  much.  Tew  havf 
wt*;ilth:  but  all  must  have>  a  homo."  It  Is 
InlcreRtlnK.  at  thin  Htnc*  of  lndu«tvl.il  wnr- 
fare.  to  ol»9«>r%'«  how  Kmvraon.  tdxty  year"* 
aifo,  dl*rerr.*»d  rlwirly  th«  abaurdKy  of 
pnylns  all  sorts  of  8<»rvlc»>  at  on«  rate, 
now  n  favorite  notion  with  nome  labor 
unlona.  He  points  out  that  evou  when  all 
labor  la  temporarily  pai<l  at  one  rute,  dif- 
ference* In  pos.sesalons  will  liialantly  arise : 
'In  one  htind  the  dime  boowme  an  eai;le  aa 
It  fell,  lind  In  an<»fhor  hand  a  copper  cent. 
For  the  whole  value  of  the  dime  Is  In 
knowinfC  what  to  do  with  It.'  Tn  1811,  Em- 
eraon  deprrlbed  In  the  clearest  mannor  the 
approaching  strife  between  laborers  and 
employers,  between  poor  and  rich,  and 
p»>lnted  out  the  cause  of  this  strife  In  th" 
ffoinahnef-s,  unklndneas  and  mutu.il  dintruat 
which  ran  through  the  community.  Ha  also 
described  with  perfect  precision  tho  ulti- 
mate remedy,  namely,  the  sentiment  of 
love.  There  Is  but  one  remedy  for  indus- 
trial and  .'ioHal  strife.  It  Is  to  be  found  In 
kitidnem.  Rood  fellowship  and  the  affec- 
tions. In  Kmorson'.s  wordn:  'We  must  be 
lovera.  and  at  once  the  Impossible  becomer 
possible.'  The  world  will  wait  lonr  for  thl; 
remedy,  but  there  Is  no  other. 

"I  oass  now  to  the  last  of  the  three  topic? 
which  time  permit*  me  todlsousa,  Kmeraon'h 
religion.  In  no  field  of  thought  was  Emer- 
son more  prophetic,  more  truly  a  "prophet 
of  coming  states  of  human  opinion,  than  li 
rellRlon.  In  the  first  place,  he  taught  tha 
rollifion  Is  absolutely  natural— not  Bup>er 
natunil,  but  natural.  He  believed  thai 
revelation  Is  natural  and  contlnuou^s,  anc 
that  In  all  ages  prophets  are  born.  Thoat 
souls  out  of  time  proclaim  truth,  whkli 
may  be  momentarily  received  with  rever- 
ence, but  Is  neverthe'iess  quickly  dragged 
down  Into  eome  savage  interpretation 
which  by  and  by  a  new  prophet  will  purge 
away.  He  believed  that  man  la  guided  by 
the  same  power  that  euldes  beast  and 
flower.  When  we  come  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  historical  Christianity  we  find  that 
In  his  view  iho  life  and  works  of  Jesus  fell 
entirely  within  the  fleld  of  human  ex- 
pfrience.  Yet  all  of  Emerson's  reJigiouB 
leaching  led  straight  to  God— not  to  a 
withdrawn  creator,  or  anthropomorphic 
Judge  or  king,  but  to  the  all-Informing,  all- 
sustaining  soul  of  the  universe.  The 
presfmt  generation  of  scholars  and    minis- 
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ters  has  been  passing  through  an  Important 
itIhIs  In  regurd  to  the  sacred  books  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  All  the  features 
of  tho  contest  over  the  'higher  criticism' 
are  foretold  by  Emer«on  In  the  American 
»<holar.  In  reillglon  Emerson  waa  otily  a 
nineteenth  century-  nonconformist,  liisteail 
of  a  llfteentli  or  seventeenth  t'entury  one. 
It  was  a  fundamental  article  In  his  creed 
that,  although  conformity  is  the  virtue  in 
moat  re<:ue«t.  'Whono  would  be  a  man 
must  be  a  nonconformist.' 

"I  have  endeavored  to  aet  before  you 
■ome  of  the  practical  results  of  Eme«»on'a 
vision*  and  Intuition*.  Aa^a  young  man  I 
Toundthe  writings  of  Kmeraon  unattractive, 
and  nrrt  seldom  unintelligible.  Hla  thinkinr 
8eem(«d  to  me  apeculatU-e  and  visionary, 
nut  when  1  had  got  at  what  pro\'ed  to  be 
my  llfowork  for  education,  I  discovered  In 
Rmeraon's  poem*  and  essays  all  the  funda- 
mental motive*  and  principles  of  my  own 
hourly  atruggle  against  educational  routine 
and  tradition,  and  against  the  pre\-allln;; 
notions  of  discipline  for  the  youn*.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  sober,  practical  undertakings 
3f  today  were  antlclpeted  In  all  their  prin- 
ciples tiy  thi*  solitary,  shrewd.  Independent 
thinker,  who  In  an  Inconsecutive  and  al- 
most ejaculatory  way  wrought  out  many 
tentenne*  and  verses  which  will  travel  far 
lown  the  generations." 

POET  EMERSON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


The     Anniversary     Fittingly 
Celebrated  In  Concord. 

■tentorial  tteetlns  Held  br  the  ••««?• 
4mv  Club  -A«drc**e*  bjr  ilr.  Oeers* 
U.  Bartletl.  Mr.  r.  ■.  SanlMrp  ■■<! 
Other*  -RaloBlat:*   I^ettar    Seat  by 
l»3r.  William  T.  HarrI*. 
Saturday.    May   26,    was   the  92A   anni- 
versary   of    the    birth    of    Ralph    Waldo 
Emerson,   and"  the  event   was  celebrated 
In    t'oncord    by    a    fnemorlal    meeting   of 
the  Haturday  flub  In  the  Concord  Home 
school. 

By  8  o'clock  r,  M.  the  spacious  rooms 
of  the  whool  were  well  filled  with  a  rep- 
resentative^ audience  of  the  club  and  Its 
Invited  guMtts.  Mr.  George  B.  Bartlett. 
In  a  few  well  chosen  words,  opened  the 
exercises  of  I  he  evening.  He  was  fol- 
lower! by  ,Mr.  K.  B.  Santwrn.  who  pre- 
raced  his  remarks  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  way  in  which  he  first  made 
the  acfialntsnce  of  the  poet,  and  then 
proceeded  to  read  extract*  from  hi* 
journal*.  Slvlng  t'onveitxtion*  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Kmerson.  Inlersperaed 
with  anecdotea  and  personal  reminis- 
cences of  great  Interest.  *n4  concluding 
with  an  estimate  of  Emerson'*  charac- 
ter and  genltis.  
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>aii8  br.  to  And  fbn  wrillncrs  of  Ktlpb  TV'aldo 
f^QMYoD  iwparatlnc  frnoi  Ihft  oth^r  wrltlnga 
if  this  mitnry  by  wider  tad  wider  InterrnU. 
rbiB  In  notably  the  raite  with  bin  prn««-  writ- 
no*,  but  puilnpntly  no  with  hl»  iioetry.  I 
hlnk  thnt  when  the  1lt«»riirr  rrllie  of  tbU 
■entiiry  shall  afipoar.  bi-  will  select  FDieraoii 
'rom  sll  others  us  the  representative  poet  In 
hesf  later  tiays.  for  the  poet  Is  measured  Id 
.iIm  itiiTll  by  his  power  to  turn  the  nrusalo 
fads  of  hia  day  Into  spiniiial  symbols.  il« 
uiUHt  niaki*  what  Is  n|ia(|uii  sod  inei-hanlcal 
In  Its  nature  trnnspareoi  and  llliifitratlTe  of 
(be  siiul. 

New.  Mr.  Kmerson.  It  s^eiua  lo  me,  baa  ele- 
ralisl  Into  |Hwi|f  s1cDlfl<-nnei>  out  of  Ibelr 
pro^Mle  itiniMioiiiilai'o  h  hiindred  fnrts  or 
evrnirt  wIktm  olb'T  poei*  of  (his  eentury.  less 
forlutiHte  III  tlii'lr  RcnIiiH.  Imve  lui-n  able  |o 
splr1lunli7.»-  only  Hi,  or  p<Tba|iH  oiil.y  one.  I 
nlll  llliisirali-  my  mennlns  by  a  brief  i-oin- 
meiitiir>  upon  the  sliort  piiem  i-alled  ■"DHys." 
Krtfiu  ye«r  to  jeiir  I  linve  derived  great  splrt- 
,  il  niiurlnhnienl  from  Ibts  po<ni. 
'WbHl  Is  more  iiroitHle  ihnu  the  sueeesslon  ot 
the  (liiys.  «-spe<lally  when  unllerl  lo  the 
(irosiili-       '■onimoniils''ei»       of        life   -"Solomon 

•  irundy.  born  on  .'inndiiy.  ihrlKlened  on  Tu-^h- 
d«y.  niarrleil  on  Wedn'-  'Iny."  «te..  or  evi-u 
(on  tb''  hint  of  Mrw.  ^Vhllney)  •'The  Seven 
AC'S"   of    Shnkiv'^  |)e;iri'? 

■■Tomorri>w  uud  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
creep  on  with  their  pclty  pm-e,  and  nil  our 
yesterdH.vs  have  llnbled  fofjin  to  dil.sl.v  diatli." 
Who  inn  make  the  sui  i-c  -Ion  of  diys  po- 
ell.? 

Ill  the  first  number  of  the  Atlnntle  Monthly 
(iJf  leinher.  IR">lti  were  printed  four  short 
|)oims  eoiilrlliMled  by  Mr.  Kmersion.  Ono  of 
IIhiii.  "nruhiim."  arblevrd  ri-li-lirlty  at  oiii<-, 
by  reunion  of  Iih  pl.iln.  terso  atiitement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  '"IShut.'.ivHd  ttliji."  It  l«.  In 
fact,  a  verj-  complete  giimninry  In  four  titanzns 
of  the  IM  chnnffrs  of  the  '•Bba.TJivad  ttlla." 
"If  the  red  sinyer  think  he  slays,  -or  If  the 
slain  think  be  Is  slain."  e.vdtr-fl  the  risibility 
ol!  the  nviTace  Amerban  Phllstliie  and  drew 
out  parodies  from  the  ucwupuper  l>oel8  ull  over 
the  country. 

Very   few  perisons  lit    that  epoch  had  any  ac- 

?U,ilntunce  whiitever  wllb  oriental  literature, 
n  the.sA  daya  of  esoteric  [iuddbl.aro,  theopo- 
phy  and  "The  I.lcbt  of  Apia."  the  o|ii>ear- 
an<-e  of  such  a  poera  would  not   excite  tnlrth. 

The  other  three  |>oenis  Included  "The  Itora- 
many  tJIrl."  "The  Charlista*  C<iniplaiol"  and 
"Th<-  I»ay8." 

The  |MK^m  "l>iiys"'  opens  with  a  lieautlfii) 
poetb'  fl.Tiire.  A  long  pro>-ecslon  of  inuCied 
forms,  like  "barefoot  derviFhe^,"  are  •^•■■u  np« 
prf)ac-lilnj:  and  deparllnrr,  eai-h  with  his  f;ii-« 
n  aekcd,  so  as  to  co:i<-eal  ll.i  rx;)rc-;^lon.  Thcra 
are  the  "Iinys"  prr:  unl.'ied.  Th<-ir  llle  Htret. ■!..?» 
out  to  endbM'j  ext<:il:  It  iivrMc.s  from  eterulty, 
passus  by  us.  and  procccfl.i  on  to  etemlly;  biTt 
each  d.iy  brlii'-.j  'svltji  It  **(:lfts"  to  rv  rinl 
men  and  wcrjca— gifta  «0;!j?tej  to  crnth'y  all 
dcnlre<». 

I|i>re   a    worthy    and    pru-tlr    flours  'li    found 

•  ftir  nil  thi'  ii-^es,  which  will  coTiv.-n  lbs 
c<>nimo?7>lneo  f'ri:i-r;  Inn  «if  the  i\^v%  Into  n 
BolT.in  r.-7ri- •- ;-il  r-"rch.  tbi-  arrival  rod  do- 
psrtiire  of  «:  •   -Ttiinltlrn  lo  nion. 

Hut  wh.Tl  c. ;  wrtnnltbfl  are  brou-bt  by  tliegi* 
■lately  r~;:r.  3,  the  d.iTn?  Here  the  t'or.'-ord 
|Hiet  civcj  bin  eslinurilfve  llr.t  of  f'^'^i  ttln::n 
thnt  are  oCen-^  by  the  Divine  !>lr';  lo  lin- 
inanity.  It  U  a  r-ale  of  I>ene;it8  renciilr.T  from 
the  earth  to  the  (i\ed  slurs.  Nay,  It  trnr.-'-,--idi 
tbi>  stora.  for  It  or>ri  to  r3<h-0..n!i  "bread, 
klii.-'iom.  ntnrs  ard  fUy  thnt  hoV^i  lli^ri  all. 
Ilere  U  "bread"  for  the  rm-r-.-i.  Trend  stonds 
as  a  tytw>  of  all  n'x>''  tblii.Ti  that  mny  come  to 
man's  IkxIv.  all  that  may  mtnlnler  to  bis  ap- 
l«iMlie  for' food.  rbdhlDff.  abelter.  aniuseuent 
and  pleasure. 

Then  the  next  step,  "klnc^oms."  Includes 
all  objects  of  ambition.  It  Is  the  man's  ep;o- 
tlsm  of  B'>inHbn<'&a  that  erarea  power,  desires 
to  gnln  Influence,  desires  to  accentuate  bis  In- 
JIvbluallty. 

A  worlh.T  ambition  ma.r  desire  fainn  for 
vreat  df^ds.  (or  hlsh  tbounhts.  for  dlscoverlel 
In  s.'lenee,  for  epb-B  ami  dramac.-  Hut  nndei 
this  sei-onil  bi-nd  i-ome  all  ohjeetji  of  ambition. 
The  days  offer  op|>orlunlty  for  the  human  be 
Inc  to  provide  himself  with  bodily  Kratlflca. 
tlons  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition. 
Ilut  tb»'re  are  two  bicher  ••lasses  of  ubjeets 
for  man.    He  msy  uae  the  opportunities  which 
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the  daya  brInK  blin  for  the  attainment  of 
wisdom  and  heauly  and  holiness.  He  msr  at- 
tain the  "stars"  of  Insight  Info  the  truth,  ol 
the  dis'-ipllned  will  wblih  ••maki-s  for  rl(;bt- 
couene««  ■  ami  «,f  the  aeslbelb-  sense  that 
turns  all  |>riisiili'  obJe.-l«  In  this  world  Into 
transimreni  b-nses  throiiirb  which  the  divlnr 
iM-niiiy  .Is  seen  rrT«-«l«-<|.  These  "stars"  arc 
hichist  pood  tblnps.  but  the  "sky"  la  full  ol 
Ih'iii. 

The  fra<'ious  f'Sod.  In  sendlne  us  the  da.va 
wllb  ttieir  0|ip<>rlunll|et>,  diies  not  limit  us  tr 
aoine  of  the*.'  blxbent  tilings,  but  offers  iif 
from  bis  iHiunt.T  the  whob-  of  them.  In  fsct. 
th'-  more  we  j;et  of  these  bljrh  tblncs  th» 
easier  It  Is  to  pe«  oth'Ts  of  eijual  or  (treatei 
value.  He.  th'-refore.  offers  us  th«  "sky  thai 
holds   them   sll."     He  oOTers  us.   to<».    himself. 

This  <lai)wlttfatloii  of  the  "gifts"  which  tb» 
•"solemn"  prfxention  of  tne  rtoys  oflfer  to  out 
chob'e  Is  not  only  a  ikk-IIi-  •-omeplion  of  jjreiil 
It^aiily,  l>ut  It  Is  a  plillosopblcuf  c|aB»ltlcallon 
of   I  he    ideals  of   humanity. 

The  iKiciii  in  ili«  tirst  >«ix  lines  K'^^es  us  Ibis 
pbMup-  of  thi-  days  and  the  ceremonial  pomp 
or  Koleiiin  prmeK-jJon  In  which  they  take  pari 
snd  lis  nlcnllb-nncp  to  human  l»-li»f!S.  The  last 
file  lines  i-\|iren  the  dl^iipiv'lnt  ment  which 
«>s>b  b'iniiin  1>'~Iii,t  mii»it  fn|  when  be  <'Oin|>nrea 
bin  di«1ni-  .iiiiiorlunlll<-^  with  lils  «lender 
ai-hiever:icnt  H>'  icIIm  iih  that  be  vralcbed 
the  pomp  ill  his  pl.':i.-|wd  rirden,  Ic/Ofiln.-T  lip 
throiiTb  Ibe  Inlerwovcn'-d  br.iD<b'-a  of  the  fruit 
tr<-c«.  H"  fnr.-Tot  his  luornln,':  wir.Iien,  and  ti>ok 
onl.v  n  "few  hcrl«  and  appb*."  s<'<-eptin(t 
"brcnd"  lufilend  of  "I- in.Tdon)""  or  "stars"  or 
the  Bll-'-ontalnInz  "nUy."  Th<»  di.r  turn<-d 
and  de|>art<-<|  to  sil'>nce.  Hut  he  <nur:ht  s 
jslimpr."  of  iJie  terril>I"  S'-orn  under  her  sol- 
oinii  tlllei  ss  she  turn'^d  sway.  II'T  s-orn  an- 
iinrerol  ba-k  the  scrt-n  with  whi'-h  her  blRheet 
(tifis    had    been    rejected. 

"r'sn.Tbters  of  Time,   the  h.rpocritlc  Paya, 
Miir^ed  and  duml)  like  barefoot  dervishes. 
And   mnrchlc:  rIn.Tle   In   an   endIc-»   Hie. 
Brine  diadems  ond  forols  In  their  hands. 
To  earb  tJiey  offer  (rifts  after  his  will  - 
Bread.    kln^di>ms,    stars,    and    sky    that    bnlda 

them  all. 
I,  In  my  pleached  (jarden.  watched  the  pomp, 
Korcot   my  mornl.-.T  wlrbes.  hastily 
Took  a   few  herlin  and  applen.   and  tb«  Day 
Turne<l  and  depnrted  silent.     I   loo  Ist* 
I'Dder  her  colemn  Ullet  saw  the  ncorn  " 

Very  Inilv  vonrs.  W.  T.  HARRIS. 


ci.'jrcoy  THZ  youug. 

The  ,3  la  oh  vol  y  onpcrionco  of  plzr-nra  ta 
oldrcr'Jcni  of  Er:or:on  In  tl^.o  no-nr  c,-  -yaby 
tha  cr':3  of  Ck:nc.'^r<l  v/hicb  h-,vo  t"-:!  trcusrht 
c::t  cf  tha  ot-cirlty  of  their  r^.^.i^ircnrtealst- 
OJ3C3  !n  tho  Ilr,rv£ird  library  end  j r.b!ir,t-.cd  In  • 
nttl3  red  tco!:  with  na  Intrc^V.'oticn  by  Dr. 
Hclo.  llr.  Jcrbb  P.  C'^lscy  b.-a  cho^D  Dr. 
Knlo  the  orl-lnal  cold  modrl  vrblch  his  father 
rcrolvod  n  tlrr.t  rrJno  for  o  r:>T7fiOia  "dlcr.orta- 
tica"  v.'I^ca  C--:crron  tool;5:to  rrcc^d  prlso;  la 
tbc:3  dr.7-1  th!s  V7C3  but  tMrty  dollp.rs.  This 
pair  of  f  -yan  ycrr  rrijt  mr't  b3  rr:rcr.ched 
In  tl.->  cr'-'-li  cf  cymr-iby  end  vrlth  tho  tboasht 
th'it  tboy  era  tba  vcr!i  of  a  boy.  Althoacrb  he 
bct-'-.g  a  cr:"it  phlloropbor,  thec9  cr-ayi  are 
dioU-'Stly  the  cift  of  Emerson  tbo  Youob  to 
onr  Ir-ttcT-day  enjoyment.  It  will  not  do  to 
open  tba  flrat  one,  on  "The  Oboractor  of  Bocra- 
tC3."  T7ith  the  rc£l?ction  that,  af  tor  all,  Emerson 
eald  all  th^t  he  bad  to  ear  about  Socrates  in 
m&tarer  form  In  bis  later  life.  In  that  ipood 
the  reader  will  mtes  the  freshneea  of  pleasure 
In  this  document  of  youth.  It  U  a  fashion 
oowadays  to  look  np  all  the  little  p otblnes  of 
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than  the  fint,  tt  leMt,  bot  both  miul  hav* 
bMn  ■omewhat  botbanome  to  the  oommltteo 
on  award,  from  their  aerena  trankneM.  Bot^ 
showed  nioh  tremendotu  mental  yraap 
none  the  leu  that  It  waa  Impoadble 
not  to  irire  them  the  Important  reoognltlon 
whioh  ther  reoelred.  In  these  dare,  when  a 
noble  few.  tbf  olerereet  young  minda  at  Hai«> 
Tatd,  are  Ajantllng  with  the  great  ethical 
problem  whIoh  the  eloee  of  the  century  bringa 
them— of  tha  new  adjiutment  of  Ideas  of  the 
Interrelattotf  I  f  the  psyohtoal  and  the  physical 
(symbolised  In  a  manner  In  the  new  laboratory 
stndyofpeyobology)— there  js  a  peoollar  edge 
to  the  pleasore  of  reading  what  Emerson  wrote 
at  eighteen  of  the  stady  of  morals:  "Brery 
dlsooaslon  of  this  science  carries  with  it  this 
reoommendatlon— that  It  Is  a  new  assertion  of 
tha  highest  human  prlrlleges  i  that  Indepen- 
dently of  the  rlew  whloh  It  opens,  we  only  be- 
gin speonlatlons  which  we  shall  oontlnne  In 
more  exalted  states  of  ezlstenbe."  The  deep- 
est need,  the  most  endorlng  desire  of  ^U  hur 
man  kind  Is  there  asserted,  with  the  passionate 
oertalnty  of  yontb,  yet  oomtng  today  not  nn« 
like  a  Toiea  from  the  more  evalted  state  of 
eslstenqe  that  Emerson  has  attained. 


EMERSON  CELEBRATION 

Concord     Pays     Homage     on 
Anniversary 

Throngs  at  Mornfng  and  Aflcrnoon 
Observance 


The  School  Cbildrenr  Recite  His 
Writings 


Address  by   Professor   LeB.  R.    Briggs  of 
Harvard 


Tribute*  by  Col.  Higginson  &nd  Senator 
Hoar 


Samuel  Hoar,  Professors  Norton  and  James 
Speak 


Oatherinff     In     First     Pariah     Meetlnsr 
House 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  May  2r>— Emerson's  centennial 
birthday  anniveraary  was  celebrated  in  hia 
old  home  town  of  Concord  today  with  exer- 
cises which  begun  with  an  interesting  gath« 
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ering  of  school  children  in  (he  forenoon* 
and  will  end  this  evening  with  a  banquet. 
The  celebration  waa  planned  by  the  Social 
Circle,  the  local  aoclety  of  which  the  great 
philosopher  was  a  member  for  forty-two 
years,  and  a  commltte  consisting  of  Samuel 
Ifojr,  Rev.  I..  B.  Macdonald.  Edward  J. 
Bartlett.  William  L.  Eaton  and  Thomas 
lloills  had  the  day  In  charge.  Mr.  Eaton,  a 
member  of  the  Social  Circle,  Is  superinten- 
dent of  sfchools  In  Concord,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  observance  by  the  schools.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  10.30  A.  M.  In  the 
town  hall,  where  In  seats  forming  two  great 
banks  o\\  the  platform  and  also  Occupying 
m<»st  of  the  floor  spflce,  were  puplia  of  tha 
three  private  schools  of  Concord— the  Mid- 
dlesex, the  Conconl  Home  School  and  Miss 
WhllcK-and  the  High,  Emerson  and  West 
Concord  public  schools.  Teachers  and 
friondH  ooruplod  the  remaining  floor  aeats 
uimI  places  In  the  balcony. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Tewksbury  of  the  Trlnltarlaa 
CoiigregstlonAl  Church.  Rev.  L.  B.  Mac* 
donald  of  the  I'nitarlan  Church,  Rev. 
H<'nry  K.  Hannah  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  R^v.  Walter  W.  Campbell  of  tha 
Cniou  Church,  Concord  Junction;  Rev.  B. 
J.  Morlarty  and  Ruv.  M.  J.  Bcanlon  of  St. 
Bernard's  Church,  and  Rev.  William  J. 
Butt,  chaplain  of  the  Concord  Reformatory, 
occupied  seats  on  the  platform  with  achool 
committeemen  of  Concord  and  surrounding 
towHH  and  members  of  the  Social  Circle. 
Miss  Kllen  Emerson,  Mrs.  Edith  Forbes 
and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  represented 
the  Emerson  family.  The  only  decorations 
for  the  hsll  were  the  groat  American  flags 
which  draped  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  sprays  and  bouquets  of  wild  flowers. 

The  programme  opened  with  alnglng  of 
"Pilgrim  Fathers"  by  all  the  schools,  under 
the  leadership  of  F.  W.  Archibald.  Then 
Mr.  Katoi)  made  a  brief  Introductory  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Eaton  said  that  the  people  who 
knew  Emerson  as  a  friend  and  townaman 
thought  the  school  pupils  should  have  a 
meeting  In  special  commemoration  for  the 
Concord  philosopher,  and,jrjunai:k|titiMt  '^*, , 
town  hall  in  which  It  was  held  had  oft'oh" 
resounded  with  Hmerion's  voice.  The  pro- 
motere  of  t^e  gathering  hoped,  he  said,  that 
the  feeling  of  respect  and  regard  for  Emer- 
son felt  by  the  elders  would  descend  to  tha 
young  people,  and  they  wished  to  Impress 
on  the  younger  generation  that  the  duty 
of  cherishing  the  memories  and  ideals  of 
Emerson  as  a  resident  of  Concord  would 
fall  to  them.  "What  is  it  that  makes  a  man 
great?"  he  asked.  In  adding  ealoglstio  re- 
marks, and  he  answered  his  question  by 
saying,  "It  is  he  who  more  clearly  than  all 
others  expresses  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  time."  Mr.  Eaton  urged  the  yaung 
people  to  think  of  Emerson  as  a  great  man, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  his  writings, 
to  follow  him  to  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
to  remember  that  he  was  one  who  as  a  man 
rose  above  his  work. 

Mr.  Eaton  spoke  of  a  town  tradition  that 
Emerson,  when  he  first  came  to  Concord, 
more  than  once  could  be  seen  standing  In 
the    lown   grocer)-,    where  a    druggist   now 
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Emeraon's  inar\'*llnus  elocution  and  the 
carrylnc  power  of  his  volc«.  and  thci  part 
of  hia  addr«ea  In  which  the  philosopher 
apoke  ot  his  love  for  boys.  Mr.  Eaton  aald 
tha'  committee  naturally  turned  to  one  who 
-•i£_5EsllJtnown  and  w*ll  loved  —  lutvlng 
rVnowiedfe  of  boya  and  young  men. 

D<«an  Brlg«8  said  tha-t  now  and  then  we 
mf^t  a  roan  who  afffots  us  like  the  first 
view  of  the  oc^'on.  Nothing  on  earth  affects 
us  like  the  soul  of  a  great  man.  and  when 
this  soul  was  good  It  shone  out  in  his  face. 
Such  a  great  man  was  Emerson,  a  lover  of 
beauty  and  trutti.  Up  was  n  poet  who  loved 
KhaL  he  saw  and  told  what  he  saw  u 
ffU  Tkhe  else  could.  Hume  of  you  may  not 
think  of  him  as  much  of  a  poet,  aald  the 
dean,  for  hia  verse  Is  often  rough  and  crude. 
Kmereon  wrote  of  himself  as  a  poet— "of 
low  order,  no  doubt,  but  a  poet,"  "a  mere 
writer  on  thia  empty  America  before  the 
arrival  of  the  poets."  When  he  wrote  prose 
he  thought  of  a  sentence  by  Itself  without 
considering  its  relation  to  other  sentences, 
and  he  considered  single  lines  of  verse  In 
much  the  aame  detached  way.  Yet  Dean 
lirigga  said  he,  for  one,  would  prefer  to 
give  up  any  other  poetry  of  America  rather 
than  Emerson's. 

It  was  not  cheerfulness  or  muslo  which 
made  Emerson  a  poet.  It  was  high  thought 
Joined  with  an  almost  perfect  sense  of  use 
of  the  rieht  word.  Emerson  has  said  more 
memorable  thinsrs  than  any  other  American 
writer.  The  dean  gave  an  example  of  Em- 
erson's beautiful  language  by  reading  a 
very  Interesting  letter  once  written  by 
Emerson  to  a  little  girl  in  Plymouth,  a 
friend  of 'the  lady  whom  Emerson  after* 
ward  married;  and  quoted  from  many  of 
the  published  poems.  The  dean  thought 
Emerson's  irreatest  patriotic  poenv  was 
•"VoiuntarleB"  of  the  South  and  the  North 
in  slavery  times.  Emerson  himself  was 
greatest  not  as  poet  or  pliilosopher,  but  In 
walking  among  men. 

Dean  Briggs  said  that  Emerson  was  a 
man  who,  though  he  had  known  weakness, 
kept  himself  strong.  "To  have  known  hlni 
as  an  old  man,"  continued  the  dean,  "an  I 
knew  him,  I  count  a  privilege.  In  his  pres- 
ence it  was  easier  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a 
coward.  He  was  the  helper  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  Ail  who  felt  his  In- 
fluence were  thereby  refined.  This  gentle 
scholar  was  a  man  who  In  spired  others 
with  his  manllnefj.s.  He  believed  in  work, 
Euch  OB  left  no  lime  for  worrying." 

Derin  Drigga  closed  with  a  statement  of 
Emerson's  doctrine  of  self-reliance,  relat- 
ing how  he  urged  the  necessity  of  being 
onceelf,  and  said  that  there  is  no  room  in 
Emerson's  philosophy  for  the  sickly  or  the 
indisposed,  but  that  he  called  on  all  to  get 
health,  and  urged  that  all  muft  have  the 
cheerfulness  of  wisdom. 

The  exercise  closied  with  the  singing  by 
all  the  Fchool  of  the  "Concord  Hymn," 
sung  in  the  town  hall  for  the  first  time  on 
July  4,  1857.  and  the  singing  of  the  "Olorla  ' 
from  Mozurt's  twelfth  moss  by  pupils  of 
the  High  School. 


AFTERNOON  EXERCISES 

Meeting  in  the  First  Parish  Church  Pre- 
sided Over  by  Samuel  Hoar,  Who  Made 
the  Introductory  Speech— Noteworthy 
Addresaea  Heard  by  a  Crowded  Audience 

The  afternoon  exorcises  wore  held  in  the 
meeting  house  of  the  First  Tarlsh,  ticket- 
holders  bring  admit  ted  between  two  and 
thrpo  o'clock,  and  the  genenil  public  after 
three  o'cltirk.  '.'oncord,  always  a  Mecca 
for  Blghtsoer*.  hR<I  throughout  thit  morn- 
|nj  i,enn  olive  with  piirllos,  who  visited  all 
the  old  houses  and  the  scene  of  the  battle 
at  the  briilge,  and  ate  their  luncheon  on  the 
(.'ommon  or  near  the  Minute  Men's  Monu- 
ment. Dy  two  o'clock  members  of  these 
parties,  and  others  wjio  cume  In  by  the 
rnliyoad  or  electric  cnrs,  began  to  gather 
outside  the  church,  and  when  the  doors 
were  finally  opener]  the  building  was  soon 
filled. 

The  programme,  which  was  beautifully 
printed  with  a  splendid  hellotyp«>  portrait 
of  Emerson  on  the  cover,  was  as  follows: 

Mufic— I'nrter  the  dlrcRlloii  of  Ttioma«  W.  Burette. 
Fraycr — Rev.  txiren  H.  MarDonalil. 
Inirotluctory  nddrfM — Samuel  Hoar. 
Aildres* — Profotsor  Charles  Kllnt  Norton. 
Addreiif — Thomas  W*ntworth  Hlirirln«on. 
Hinting— ••SoniT  of  Destiny."  Krlmlrloh  ftHtdorlln; 

translated  Into  UngllHh  by  ttev.  J.  TroUtbeck; 

muHio   bv    llrahmFi;   sunK   by   Onnrord   Choral 

AsKorlatlon. 
Address — Fr<ifo«sor  William  James. 
Addross — Senator  Oeorfre  Frlrl>!e  Hoar. 
HlnKliiR— Heteiity-KlBhth  I'tiilin'  by  roneregatlon, 
"My  tonguo  l>y  InHplratlon   taught  shall  parable^! 
unfold." 

After  the  opening  exercises  Samuel  Hoar 
arose  to  make  the  initrodt^ctory  address.  He 
spoke  Rs  follows: 

ADDRB«S  OF  S.^^l'Bti  HOAR 
Nelghlwra  and  Friends:  It  is  a  rare 
event  In  the  life  of  a  New  England 
town  when,  by  a  common  Impulse,  men 
pause  to  celberale  the  ■  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  its  citisens.  With  pa- 
triotic pride  and  deep  and  tender  feeling, 
we  are  accustomed  to  recur  at  frequent  In- 
tervals to  the  pathetic  story  of  those  set- 
tlements In  the  wilderneaa  of  which  this 
In  Concord  was  the  type,  and  we  note  with 
high  appreciation  that  what  was  then  sown 
here  in  weakness  has  been  raised  In  power 
again  and  yet  again. 

And  we  also  esteem  it  a  priceless  heri- 
tage, worthy  of  continued  celebration,  that 
when  In  the  providence  of  Ck>d  it  became 
necessary  that  the  might  of  England  aftiould 
be  "fronted  and  driven  back,"  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  which  ths 
Fathers  had  sown  the  seed,  there  was  than 
found  here  the  fertile  field  and  the  hus- 
bandmen ready  for  the  harvest.  These 
strengthening  memories  are  a  part  of  our 
local  history. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  least  of  the  claims 
of  Concord  to  fame  that  out  from  her  loins 
should  have  sprung  the  great  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leader  and  emancipator  of 
America. 
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mutt  h«»  oboj-oj,  for  I  rannot  dNrejford 
those  voice!".  niKllble  to  myaolf  alone,  which 
bl«J  mr  to  sny  what  I  can.  Thia  society, 
with  mo/1c'My  K<-ncrrtlo<l  by  over  one  hun- 
<Jr«>(l  nr.J  tv\«iuy  yearn  of  llfo  in  Concord, 
retails  wiin".  Kineraon  hlm«p|f  recorded  of  It 
In  !M4: 

"M-i'-li  tlie  I'f'st  BOf^l^tN-  I  have  ever 
known  \r-  a  club  In  foiicord  called  tlio 
Rnclnl  fMn-ic,  '■'>nsl?>Mnx  always  of  tuenty- 
flve  of  o'.ir  ci'lzena.  Occto:,  iavyer,  farmer, 
trad"  r.  mlllr-r.  nwrhanl',  el-.,  .•^nilde^t  oi 
m"n.  w'.io  y!»ld   ilie  .^(tlldjat  of  po.^3lp." 

It  Fh'nilil  be  a<bloJ  that  no  moinbcr  of  »ho 
Poria'  •'Iri'le  now  l.vlns  wa?;  a  member 
wb"i:  !h«\.>«f  words  were  written. 

Tile  earliest  nil."»fort<inc  In  Mr.  Ern'jrron's 
life,  which,  iio\vc\  <  r.  ho  illd  aii  he  rouJd 
•o  counteract  in  afi'^r  yenru,  w;i3  that  ha 
was  not  born  In  ^  )ii'-'>rd. 

The  reconl  whlcii  Iixcs  the  time  of  his 
Ijirlh  ppe-'iliB  cf  thr''»  3i|«  ccs.tlv-  events, 
•ind  l«  foimd  In  his  f:  Iht- rs  (liar..,  i\n  fol- 
io wa: 

"Mny  2.',.   IK^n.     Mr.    Puffer   preachKl   lils 

'Kl'V'.ion       Her-no-i'       to      H:ri-;IT        Jif'cj>';ir,r  r>. 

Thi.>  li'i^  .ili'o.  whilst  I  was  a<  <;iii:)Cf  ;i : 
Oovrrnor  Stronff's,  my  (on,  Kii))Ii  W.i'.-io, 
wax  born.  Mr.s.  E.  we'.!.  i:\uU  at  Mr. 
Adamu'a." 

Bo  we,  too.  divide  our  ceremonies  tola  .- 
In  three  parts—an  acceiitable  discourse  in 
the  morning;  a  lymposlum  after  noon;  and 
a  meeting  of  the  club  in  the  •evening. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Kmerson, 
who  In  1808  was  the  minister  of  the  First 
Church  In  Doston,  died  In  IHll,  whon  Ralpn 
Waldo  waa  eight  years  old.  III.i  mother, 
left  A  widow  with  six  children  and  in  nar- 
row clrcunutances,  was  a  woman  of  tilgu 
character,  who  under  great  difflculties 
reared  and  educated  her  family.  When 
they  were  without  food  for  a  day  aha  sus- 
tained them  with  ■torlea  of  heroic  endur- 
ance. His  grandfather,  William  Emerson, 
minister  of  this  town,  builder  of  the  "Oli 
Manse,"  In  which  his  children  were  bom, 
addressed  and  encouraged  the  minute  men 
on  the  Common  In  the  early  morning  of  the 
Nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  waa  witness  and 
r:-corder  of  the  fight  at  the  bridge.  Joltip  t 
the  army  at  TIconderoga  as  chaplain,  an>] 
dit-d  of  camp-fever  In  1770. 

The  only  grandfather  Mr.  Emerson  ever 
knew  was  Dr.  Exra  Ripley,  minister  in  thid 
town  for  nearly  sixty-three  years,  who 
married  the  widow  of  hfli  predecessor  and 
lived  In  the  Old  Manse,  where  Mr.  Emeraon 
came  a*  a  boy  on  frequent  visits,  attending 
school,  and  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
the   families  of  the   town   and   the   fields, 

trees  and  meadows  which  were  his  Intimate" 
friends  during  his  long  life.  Ills  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Dr.  Ripley,  published 
among  the  memoirs  of  the  Social  Circle, 
shows  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
character  and  manners  of  a  sturdy  New 
England  minister  of  the  old  school,  and 
does  not  fail  to  note  the  humorous  side  of 
Itn  subject. 

Mr.  Emerson  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1817,  was' president's  freshman  under  Pres- 
ident KIrkland,  which  office  entitled  him  to 
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a  room  rent-free,  earned  needed  money  of 
a  waiter  In  Commons,  held  Severn 
scholarships,  withdrew  with  his  cla.-'s 
from  collego  In  his  sophomore  yeai 
because  pome  of  its  members  wer« 
expelled  for  a  fight  with  freshmen, 
returne'l  and  gniduatcd  about  midway 
in  hia  (1888  in  1K21,  and  was  Its  class  poet. 
Ho  taught  school,  studied  for  the  mlnL-itry, 
wiiH  ordained  In  1820  and  preached,  wic 
tlireatpi-ed  by  Bc>rlous  sIcknesH,  becamo  a.s- 
soclato  pastor  with  Rov.  Henry  Ware  In  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston  (the  old  church  of 
Cotton  Mather),  scpaiated  hlm.flf  there- 
from, in  18.T2,  refused  offers  of  settlement 
from  other  societies,  and  came  to  Concord 
with  his  mother  to  board  at  the  Old  Manse 
in  the  fall  of  1804.  when  he  was  thirty-one 
years  of  age. 

Ho  came  to  be  the  seer  and  prophet  and 
poet,  the  teacher  and  spokesmnn  of  this 
town.  On  its  great  occasions  he  appeared 
for  it  and  not  only  illumined  the  events 
of  whicii  he  spoke  but  madu  those  evenla 
vocal  and  perpetuated  them  in  human  mem- 
ory. His  address  on  the  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  settltment  of  the  town  Is 
easily  the  fir.st  of  its  kind.  It  ohould  bo 
read  here  to  each  successive  generatiim  on 
the  twelfth  of  September,  even  as  the  Dec- 
laration oj  Independence  Is  read  In  our 
towns  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  waa  ile- 
livered  on  Saturday,  Sept.  12.  \HV>.  when 
hi"  was  thirty-two  years  old.  He  drove  to 
Plymouth  on  the  fourteenth,  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lydia  Jackson,  and  drove  back 
on  the  fifteenth  with  his  wife,  to  the  house 
which  he  had  botight  o.i  the  Cambridge 
turnpike,   to  live  there   tho  rest  of  his  life. 

Of  the  farm,  as  ho  called  it,  on  which 
he  lived,  he  subsequently  wrote  thus: 

"When  I  bought  my  farm  I  did  not  know 
what  a  bargain  I  had  in  t^e  blue  birds, 
bobolinks  and  thrushes,  which  were  not 
charged  in  the  bill.  As  little  did  I  guess 
what  sublime  mornings  and  sunsets  I  was 
buying,  what  reaches  of  inndscapo.  and 
what  fields  and  lanes  for  a  tramp.  Neither 
did  1  fully  consider  what  an  indescribable 
luxury  is  our  Indian  River,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  viliuge  sireet  and  to  whloh 
every  house  on  that  long  street  has  a  back 
door  which  leads  down  through  the  garden 
to  the  river  bank,  where  a  skiff  or  dory 
gives  you,  alt  summer,  access  to  enchant- 
ments n«w  every  day,  and,  all  winter,  to 
miles  of  ice  for  the  skater.  Still  less  did  I 
know  what  good  and  true  neighbors  I  waa 
buying;  men  of  thought  and  virtue,  some 
of  them  known  the  country  through  for 
their  learning,  or  subtlety,  or  action  or  pa- 
triotic power,  but  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  long  before  the  country  did;  and 
other  men.  not  known  widely,  but  known 
at  home,  farmerk,  not  doctors  of  laws,  but 
doctors  of  land,  skilled  in  turning  a  swamp 
or  a  sandbank  Into  a  fruitful  field,  and 
where  witch  grass  and  nettles  grew  caus- 
ing a  forest  of  apple  trees  or  mllea  of  corn 
and  rye  to  thrive  I  do  not  know  what 
groups  of  Interesting  school  boys  and  fair 
echool  girls  were  to  greet  me  in  the  high- 
way, and  to  take  hold  of  one's  heart  at  the 
•chool  exhibitions."  ; 
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hl«;  the  subject  I  have  forgotlfn.  Its  dof- 
trin«>8  probo'bly  I  did  not  appreciate;  I  was 
no  doubt  charmed,  as  alw-a-ys,  l>j-  tiie  music 
of  his  vofca  and  Ihp  fpllclty  of  hl3  diction. 
Perhap*  he  wa»  argriiiiig  for  concentration 
of  effort.  Ho  turneii  from  the  pages  of  his 
noantiscrlpt.  which  Ilko  a  handful  of  pearls, 
he  would  «eem  to  take  one  by  onp  at  ran- 
dom and  diBCOurse  upon,  and,  heBltallns  a 
moment  a«  he  looked  out  upon  his  audience, 
smiled,  and  said.  "No  man,  saya  the  Italian 
provoHS,  can  carry  more  than  three  water- 
melons tinder  one  arm."  The  memory  of 
this  anecdote  served  a.  Rood  end  thirty 
years  afterward,  and  furnished  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  helpless  condition  of  a  wlt- 
nees  who  had  unsuccessfuily  ventured  on  a 
numbor  of  falsehoods  In  testifying  to  an 
Important  transaction. 

Ho  was  for  many  years  on  our  school 
committee.  He  regularly  attended  the  town 
meetings  and  occasionally  took  active  part 
In  the  discussions.  We  femember  Ms  speak- 
ing words  of  high  encouragement  and 
patriotic  fervor  to  a  con>pany  of  young  men 
of  this  town  who  were  starting  for  the 
front  In  the  Civil  War.  These  words  were 
spoken  on  tho  Common  to  the  descendants 
of  the  men  for  whom  his  grandfather  had 
don-n  a  similar  service  on  the  same  spot 
nearly  ninety  years  before. 

And  when  the  town  dedicated  Its  monu- 
ment to /those  who  wsnt  and  did  not  return, 
we  spontaneously  turned  again  to  the  kind- 
ness which  never  failed  us. 

He  had  long  service  on  th*  library  eom- 
mitteo  of  tho  town.  He  delivered  also  the 
addrena  at  tho  opening  of  our  new  Public 
Library  In  18TS.  He  waa  a  member  of  this 
parish,  hafl  durin#  all  his  life  here  a  pew. 
In  whhel)  lia  sat  witn  tus  tamliy  wnenaver 
he  went  to  ohoreh. 

Ho  acknowledged  Ms  own  Indebtedness  to 
thre«  'uomsn  of  high  character  nnd  rare 
uttiilnm'^nts,  not  of  Ids  own  immediate 
fjinillv:  his  Aunt  Mary  Miorly  Kmersoii,  of 
\vl;'>rri    h<     wrote.    "Kh«    rr**,-    hii,i>     cuun- 

».(  li'.       1;     V^O.S    th"    prl'-il^JTr    of    Cf>-!,T!!]    'iinyd 

to  have  thl-  lmmtR8iirab!y  1)1b;i  Ht.i,.d:ird 
indic'itod  f'>  Ihrtr  rh(!'1!io(i<l,  n.  i)I«-.s,lnn 
which  ncttilnH  else  In  eilucatim  c<>  ihi  smi- 
ply;"  MrH.  Saniuol  Hipley.  or  »vh  )m  he 
^aid,  "Tno  klndne.s.'-  and  K?nlu.9  th:if  blend 
their  light  In  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Rlploy  Inspire 
n»<)  with  Bome  feeling  of  un worthiness, 
at  least  with  Impatience  of  dolnj; 
so  little  to  deserve  so  much  confidence;  ■ 
and  of  Klisaljeth  Hoar  he  recorded  In 
his  Journal,  "1  have  no  other  friend  whom 
I  mnro  wish  to  ho  immortal  than  she;  an 
influence  I  cannot  spare, 'but  must  always 
have  at  hand  for  recourse." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  an  idealist,  he  was  the 
Idealist  of  our  time,  he  was  "the  man  think, 
ing,"  but  ha  was  more  than  that  to  us. 
He  lived  on  the  lines  his  thought  pur- 
sued; where  his  standard  was  planted,  to 
that  heignt  he  had  himself  attained;  he  was 
singularly  free  from  self-assertion;  ho 
sought  for,  and  seemed  eager  to  roeognlzo, 
the  superiority  of  others,  and  lived  among 
us  here  as  other  men  lived.  It  Is  our 
great  felicity  that  he  lived  here.     He  bound 
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us  to  him  by  the  completeness  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  sweetnea.'j  and  simplicity  of 
his  life  and  by  the  measage  of  good  hope 
which  he  continually  guve.  The  supremo 
test  of  the  neighbor  proved  his  worth  Did 
not  our  own  8am  Staplet:  nay  of  him  lliftt 
he  was  "a  flrst-rati:  i)ei(;hl>or,  and  one  who 
always  Itept  his  fences  up."  And  he  him- 
self said,  "Thodo  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
In  communities,  believe  in  ncighberhoods 
and  that  the  kingdom,  of  heaven  may  con- 
sist of  such." 

EMERSON  AS  A  REFORMER 


Tribute  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
— Freedom  to  Think  and  Liberty  to  Utter 
the  Creed  That  Made  Emersoa  the  Leader 
—"Nature"  Broke  the  Thraldom  of  Puri- 
tanism 


Thomas  Wentworth  HIpglnson,  tho  next 
speaker,  took  as  his  suliject,  "Emoraon  ua 
a  Reformer."    His  address  waa  as  follows: 

It  Is  diflicult  to  open  a  newspaper  today, 
crammed,  like  every  other  Journal,  with  eii- 
iogiums  upon  one  man.  without  recalling 
that  fine  passage  in  I.,andor'8  "Pericles  and 
Aspasla"  where  Pericles  says  of  Athens,  "1 
remember  thLs  great  and  illustrlotis  city, 
when  there  was  but  one  voice  within  ItE 
walls  and  the  stranger  entering  Us  gates 
and  j>aH.>»inK  through  the  ompty  pt reefs  Fu'd 
to  himself  'D(.mosfhene«  U  speaking  to  the 
pfople."  "  Hut  one  voice  speaks  to  us  todiJiy 
and  all  that  we  run  do  Is  In  our  humbler 
Individual  tones  to  echo  It.  The  part  which 
has  been,  ns  I  understand,  assigned  for  me 
to  speak  upon  Is  that  of  "Emerson  an  a  Re- 
former." 

In  virwtnir  him  thus  wo  may  well  recall 
^'niher  Taylor,  the  f.imous  preacher  to  sail- 
oj:<ilM  Itoston.  who.  when  crltlilned  hv 
«"m«<  f.>llo\v  Methndlsi.i  for  being  a  friend  of 
Km«r.'«on,  though  h<«  wn«  n  mnii  who,  they 
thought.  inu.«t  surely  go  to  hell,  roplled,  "it, 
does  look  so;  but  I  nm  sure  of  one  thlriK; 
If  Kmerson  goes  to  hell  It  will  rhango  thf 
clim-Tit^  there  and  rmlgrallon  will  set  that 
way."»  The  widi'-rpreod  oommemoraltons  of 
this  month  show  that  Father  Taylor,  um 
usual,  was  right.  !t  Implies  that  Emerson 
was  noi  merely  a  technical  reformer  but 
stood  to  th<*  world  ns  a  vital  Influence  and 
represented  thf  general  attitude  of  reform. 
Above  all  thought  rlnes  the  freedom  to 
think:  above  all  utterance  ranks  the  lib- 
erty to  utter.  The  man  who  flrst  assert-vl 
that  liberty  nt  a  given  time  and,  In  arsert- 
Ing  It,  made  It  attractive  and  convincing, 
became  the  leader  of  his  period.  It  was 
Kmerson  who  did  this  for  us.  Prom  thf 
moment  that  his  volume  called  "Nature" 
was  published  In  ISTW,  tho  thraldom  of  Puri- 
tanism was  broken  and  men  wore  sum- 
moned to  follow  the  Inner  Light.  Wlllium 
Penn  and  the  early  Friends  had  stretched 
out  their  hands  for  this  attitude,  but  had 
never  quite  reached  It.  b<  cause  still  some- 
what   fettered    by    Blbl«?    worship   and    by 
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that  we  retired  not  down  the  elairs.  but 
by  dropping  throug^h  a  mvBterlous  hole  In 
tlic  Rlantlngr  floor  amongr  the  upper  eeats; 
but  I  remember  very  well  that  on  the  oc- 
cdslon  ot  Mr.  Flmerson's  lertwre,  1  waa 
gradually  rtewerted  by  my  fellows  and  eat 
through  the  lecture  alone.  Bcilng  re- 
proached afterwards  by  my  pFaynrales  for 
thia  want  of  fidelity  to  thefr  cualoma.  I 
could  only  plead  that  1  liked  to  hear  that 
man:  and  when  a>ked  If  I  understood  what 
he  »aJd,  I  honv^stly  replied  "No."  It  now 
soema  to  me  that  not  one  of  his  grown-up 
hearera  could  have  paid  him  a  greater 
compliment.  What  ha<t  reached  me  wus 
the  personality  of  the  man.  liong  after 
thie,  when  I  read  In  l^»well's  words.  "Wo 
do  not  go  to  hear  wli.Tt  Emerso.i  saya,  s) 
much  as  to  hear  Kmcrson,"  I  fell  that 
thia  was  just  what  1  h  id  done  as  a  child. 

It  wan  In  college  that  1  read  Ma  hooka 
and  reread  them,  but  only  came  gradually 
to  rect)gnlte  him  as  being  what  he  waa— the 
most  rcsOiUte  reformer,  not  excepting  Ga^ 
rlaon,  whommir  natlofnTad  produced.  Thl« 
conviction  took  deflrlte  form,  perhapa.  nl 
the  first  meeting  of  tljp  Free  Religious  Aa- 
Boclatlon  In  IRtW,  A^^en  he  came  laai 
amongst  the  npeakers  and  aeloctsj  foi 
prnlRfl  the  last  but  one,  who  had  distinctly 
objected  to  the  word  Christian  as  beJnv  j 
Umltatlon.  Mr.  Emeraon.  following,  said: 
"I  have  llBtcned  with  great  p'.eaauro  to  the 
lessons  we  have  heard.  To  many,  to  those 
last  spoken,  I  have  found  so  rouoh  In  com- 
mon with  my  own  thought  that  I  have  little 
left  to  say."  He  said  later  In  his  speech: 
"The  child,  the  young  student,  finds  scope 
In  his  mathematloa  and  chemistry  or 
natural  history,  because  he  finds  a  truth 
larger  than  he  Is;  finds  hltnaolf  continually 
Instructed.  But  In  churches,  every  healthy 
and  thoughtful  mind  finds  Itself  In  some- 
thing less;  It  Is  checked,  cribbed,  confined." 
Nothing  said  was,  on  the  whole,  so 
tVenchant  as  this.  Rev.  Richard  Cecil 
said  In  ISngland,  about  1T7T,  that  "If  one 
good,  upright  man  should  deny  ChrUtlsnlty, 
he  would  do  the  faith  of  England  mors 
harm  than  all  the  sneers  of  Voltaire  or 
all  the  sentlmentallsm  of  Rousseau."  In 
tho  sense  In  ^hlch  Cecil  used  the  words, 
Kmerson  was  tnat  man.  But  the.*e  words 
of  Cecil  were  spoken,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, a  century  ago,  at  a  time  of  sectarian 
narrowness,  which  It  is  now  hard  to  re- 
call, and  tho  wordf  faith  and  Christianity 
are  now  habitually  used  In  a  far  wider 
sense.  To  Mr.  Cecil,  Emerson  would  have 
seemed  anti-Christian;  but  now  a  chorus 
of  ChrlBtlans  opeak  his  praise.  We  have 
tho  tftstlmony  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hasktns,  his 
near  klnsmnn,  that  Mr.  ICmerson  preferred 
even  to  «peak  of  the  IJelty  as  "It,"  and 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  his  essen. 
tlalljr  reverential  tone  of  mind  than  that 
this  same  kinsman,  uii  Episcopal  cIcrKyman 
of  unlmpsached  standing,  was  ko  Impressed 
by  what  Emerson  had  aald  that  ha  him- 
self went  on  to  vlmlicale  thij  prtmoun  "It" 
33  being,  in  itself,  not  menr.lniv  oa.T  or  oven 
li reverent,  but  rntne;-  a  k;oo,1  so.eotlon  of 
words,    as    Mr.    Enier'^on    n.^iod    it,    nt^ir.dlng 
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filinply  f'>r  '.nrl'M  oniilpi  f>>:ciifc*.  We  know 
alfo  that  wlillo  Kmtrso.n  fdund  formal 
prayer  nt  .st.iii'.l  jiitcrvflls  Impooaible  to 
hiiii,  \ft  i.'»  .»uiii,  "As  Will  n:iy  tli-j  child 
live  without  Hi  motner'a  mllK  an  »he  enni 
without  pvjyor,"  wiillo  lie  i»fsw>  said,  "I»o 
not  fipcnk  ot  God  mwch.  After  a  very  Httia 
conversaUon  on  the  Highest  Nsture. 
thoirghta  desert  us  and  we  run  Into  formal- 
ism !"••  He  never  recognised  the  leadership 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  that  of  an  absolutely 
Infallible  guide;  yet  to  show  that  he  guard- 
ed agtflnet  exaggeration  on  this  ground 
also,  we  have  the  remarkable  passage,  pre- 
served by  Miss  B.  P.  Peabody  from  the 
original  manuscript  of  his  Di\1nlty  Hall 
address,  a  passage  left  out  for  want  of 
time  only,  and  warning  his  hearers  against 
making  truth  a  fanaticism:  "Too  soon  w« 
shall  have  the  puppyism  of  a  pretension  of 
looking  down  on  the  head  of  all  human 
culture;  setting  up  against  Jesus  Christ 
every  little  celf -magnified."         i 

Attempu  have  been  made  to  disparage 
Emerson  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
even  In  reform  a  system  maker,  but  waa 
fragmentary.  This  trait  seems  to  me,  more 
and  more,  one  of  his  highest  titles  to  Im- 
mortality. System  makers  are  short  lived; 
each  makes  his  single  omtrlbution,  and  the 
world  passes  on.  They  are  finger  posts  in 
history.  Out  the  man  who  dares  to  be  hlm- 
jelf  is  not  the  finger  post,  but  the  runner. 
Who  now  reads  Aristotle?  But  Benera. 
Epictetus.  Marcus  Antonlua  yield  us  new 
translations  and  editors  every  year.  We 
have  them  for  manuals  and  give  them  to 
our  children.  Locke  and  Stewart  have 
nassed    bv,    but    Jeremy    Taylor    and    Sir 


Tdomas  Browne  have  an  over-renewing  ex- 
istence from  the  treasures  contained  In 
th«>lr  detached  si>ntenrfs.  What  the  sys- 
tem of  mich  writers  may  be  Is  quite  boc- 
ondary;  rach  offers  us  a  serloK  of  thoughts; 
and  nny  one  of  thfno  thoughts  may  mould 
•I  lifetime.  Huch  are  the  detached  thnushtn 
of  Em(»rBon.  We  may  say  of  his  works 
what  P.enan  said  ht  Marcus  Antoninus: 
"Ills  works  will  never  grow  antiquated,  be- 
cause they  offer  no  dogma."  | 

I.*t  us  all  aim  to  be  Plains  end  N'ewfons. 
Homers  and  Shakspoaren.  If  yci  please;  let 
our  school  con|mlttee8  hunt  them  up.  In 
abundance.  If  possible,  In  every  school  dls- 
jlrlct;  yet  let  us  not  lose  faith  in  tho  spon- 
Itaneous  or  fragmentary  life,  If  you  pleisc 
to  call  it  such;  the  life,  that  Is.  which  be- 
c->meH  at  Un  highest  moments  a  source  of 
vital  infiuence.  Open  your  Emeraon  any- 
where and  you  are  presently  touched  by 
the  vivid  pow^r  of  a  phrase,  a  eentinco;  or 
l)erh.'>pa.  in  his  earlier  addresses  especially  J 
by  the  whole  cadence  of  some  fine  pa:a- 
Krapli.  Read  for  Instance  that  description 
•  »f  the  boyiah  student  of  his  own  earlier 
d:;ys.  in  his  address  at  Dartmouth  CoIIckc 
In   IKIS: 

"In  solitude.  In  a  remote  village,  the  ar- 
dent youth  loiters  and  mourns.  With  In 
flumr-d  eye.  In  his  sleeping  wllderne/^s.  he 
hns  read  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Cliirlt-s 
th<-  Fifth,  urttll  his  fancy  has  brought  homo 
to    the  surrounding    woodi«,    the    f.ilnt    roii 
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live  pdwrr  of  passages  In  th3  Dock  nf 
I>AAlnia.  If  this  be  fame,  very  well;  If  not, 
U  i*  a  thing  ao  much  greater  that  It  mnkes 
wiiat  la  called  fame  appear  In  comparfaon 
the    moat   Inal^nltloant   of   trinea. 

1  began  with  a  picture  of  Kmcrpo  i  aa  he 
showed  himaelf  to  an  absolutely  childish 
mliid.  Let  me  close  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
■pene  when  he  wns  brought  for  the  flrnl 
time  before  a  thou«iind  half-chtldlah  minds. 
I^iithei^l  beneath  the  solemn  moiw-hiint: 
iTf^n  of  South  Carolina,  early  In  the  Civil 
Wnr.  It  woa  tlio  first  regiment  of  free-l 
slaves  mustered  Into  the  service  of  the 
T'nion,  and  they  stood  with  that  perfect 
stillness  of  which  they  were  capable  while 
their  w^hlte  surgeon,  Dr.  Beth  Rogers  of 
V\'orc«iter,  one  of  the  mosi  admirably  truth- 
ful  of  Tnen,  read  before  them  at  their  Sun- 
day service,  by  his  own  wJah,  Emerson's 
Boston  hymn: 

"Pay  ransom  to  (he  owner 
And  All  his  cup  to  the  brim. 

Who  Is  the  owner?  the  slave  Is  owner 
And  ever  was.     Pay  him." 

I  watched  their  faces  as  he  rend.  There 
was  no  look  of  excittMl  wlldnesa,  no  air 
of  aroused  and  selfl.^  desire,  but  u  solemn 
religious  exprei^slon  us  If  the  Almighty  had 
at  last  heard  their  prayers  and  this  poet 
was  hlu  messenger. 

SENATOR  HOAR'S  TRIBUTE 


Emerson'i  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge 
by  Mankind  of  Spiritual  Laws 

Senator  Ocorge  F.  Hoar  apoke  as  follows: 
I  am  proud  and  happy  that  I  am  counted 
among  the  children  of  Concord  on  this  an- 
niversary. There  are  many  things  we  are 
all  thinking  that  we  cannot  And  time  to  say 
today.  There  are  some  things  we  are  all 
thinking  that  Mr.  Emerson  would  not  like 
to  have  us  any.  His  modest  and  dlecreet 
spirit  would  have  found  aomething  of  ex- 
aggeration In  it,  even  coming  from  hia 
neighbors  and  townsmen. 

We  are  thinking,  all  of  us,  of  that  lovely 
and   delightful    personal   quaJlty,    pure   and 
sweet     aa     that     of     un     archangel.       W* 
I  are  full  of  the  love  which  every  one  of  us 
'who  knew  him  felt  for  him,  from  the  time 
he  flrat  took  up  his  abode  here  in  his  sylvan 
home.     Dut  the  town  has  had  other  citltens 
of  that  quality.    That  town  is  poor  that  has 
not   had    them.     We   are   tempted    to   com- 
pare our  philosopher  and   poet   with    other 
great  men,   with  other  thinkers,   and    writ- 
ers, and  poets.     Some  of  us  think  Emerson 
the   flrat  American    by    the   same    title   by 
Some  of  u.s  think  of  him  as  the  only  writer 
since    Paeon,    in    whose    essays    a    thought 
■  iv.oted  from   '•Hikimi'k  Kssiiyt,"   soenis  to  be 
In    Its    i.nlural    place— Iho    Fotling    quite    as 
co.<5tly   as    the   Jfwcl.      Hut    I    <Io    not    think 
he  woul'1   have  '.lUed  sucli  comT>.<rlsonB.     At 
any  rate.  If  they  f.rc  t<>  be   a-.r.ilc,   let  them 
Im  m.ado  by  inon  wlinnul   the  1  las  of  a  per- 
sonal arfevtion. 
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Yet  our  celpltritlon  would  l)'»  cold  Indeed, 
were  wo  fn  Ic.nve  out  of  It  the  hiim.in   feet 
Inf -th'^  fi'olliijr  of  prld*^  and  love -In  whlfh 
we  havr  a  riplit  to  Indulge  aa  his  town.sm^n 
and  hi?  countrymen. 

When  th<^  vouiig  plillo.sonhor,  In  hIa  first 
production  wlil^h  n\lght  bo  cillcd  public-" 
111"  Powdoli;  I'rl7  •  l^ssay.  In  IHV'U  -<Uyi-lo;:»ed 
his  asplrjitlori  Hnd  his  Idcnl  of  excellence, 
ho  prefaced  It  with  the.qe  lines.  He  was 
then  Fevciitcn  ye:. is  «M:  

"Onlde  my  way 
Thri)i!«;li  f.ijr  F.yctMim's  walk,  the  gre^n  r«« 

t  rrn  t  ,i 
Of  APod' mus,  ami  the  thymy  vnln 
Wh»'^.  ofi  enrliant»'d  with  Socratic  sounds, 
I'Issns  )>urv»  devolved  hi;*  tuneful  streiint 
\.x     geriilor    nuirmu's.     Prom  tho  bloomlns 

Ft  ore 
Of  tho^o  ausi'lrlonv  fields,  may  I  unhlamed 
Transplant  tome  living  bloisoms  to  adorn 
My  native  rllme." 

Surely  that  a.st»lrnllon  was  accompIlHhed. 
Ah.  swecicai  of  evangelists!  Jfcro  In  these 
fields  of  ours  stood  your  feet  when  you  ul- 
trreO  your  mesrnme  1o  mnnklti<i.  Yoii 
walked  by  our  river  and  our  ponds.  Ilkn 
f.ycldas,  the  very  ge»;lu«  of  the  shore.  You 
transplanted  here,  unblamod.  the  living 
blnii<*omn  of  the  groves  of  Ac;idcmo.  You 
waked  OKsln  the  echoes  of  the  voice  of 
Pinto,  mingled  with  lllssu.t'a  tunnful  mui - 
murH.  In  o'.ir  wood.-j  and  fields  and  by  our 
Indian   sire.inn. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  spe«k  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's services  to  the  youth  of  his  c.iun'try, 
as  a  guWe  t  j  the  best  lllcraturc.  or  as  a 
rounse.lor  and  Insplrer  to  that  noble  ami 
brave  behavior  of  which  he  was,  hlmiieK, 
so  admlriblo  a;i  oxamiilc.  I  will  not  apeak 
of  Mm  US  a  c»Hlc,  to  whose  almcst  liifal- 
!lb!i*  touchstone  every  man  brought  his 
metal  to  see  If  It  were  gold.  I  will  ii-it 
undertak"  'o  Hpcak  of  him  a?  a  poet,  or  ns 
an  orator,  tl.'lng.  on  fit  occasion,  to  the 
lofticpt  rlofoi'  r.cc. 

I  have  tlm*  to  speak  of  him  in  but  one 
3Fpect.  That  is,  the  contribution  h?  mads 
to  the  knowledge  by  mankind  of  spiritual 
laws. 

I  th'ik  he  had  the  farthest  and  clearest 
spiritual  discernment  of  any  man  who  has 
lived  In  modern  times.  Hln  vision  was  not 
onlv  keen  and  far-sighted,  but  he  was 
singularly  free  from  the  things  that  dis- 
tort or  disturb.  There  was  no  local  at- 
traction, or  temptation,  or  heat,  or  blur. 
So  vrc  mav  take  him  as  the  best  witness 
we  know  of  to  the  spiritual  tuciH  which  are 
.all  around  us  and  close  to  us,  but  yet,  so 
many  of  which  we  cannot  know,  or  know 
but  Imperfectly,  by  any  seeing  or  hearing 
of  our  own.  What  we  sec,  he  saw  more 
r-'early  What  we  hear,  he  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly. And  always  he  eef  a  a  face  we  can- 
rot  see.  and  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear 
Now,  to  what  does  this  witness,  the  fe  J 
wftn^Fs  we  can  find  so  far.  ccrtlfyT 
Whether  any  human  IntelllBence  be  abso- 
lutely trustworthy,  or  any  human  judg- 
ment b«  absolutely  sure,  in  Hs  report  of 
.surh  thing,,  or  m  determining  th'lr  value 
and  quality,   we  need   not  stop   to^lnqulre. 
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gence  and  th«  moiit  i1l»pnitlon»t«  Judgment 
rv.«i  hnn  Aoneared  nmong  men  for  manjr  • 
d„y  add-  to'lhJimperfect  evidence  of  our 

rnt«ni;.nce.  th.  more  P'^^^f  .^X'"*"^;. ;/ 
hlii  1  cannot,  of  courae.  In  a  few  mlnutri. 
.numeral,  all  th«  tMnR-  he  h«.  roiK.rt«d 
to  '««  It  would  take  a  lonj.  and  careful, 
ind   profound  atudy   to   comprehend   them 

""m^haa  taufM  ua  the  virtue  of  com- 
pleteneM.  and  courage  and  Bln^erlty  of 
iitteranco.  In  doallnff  with  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  aoul  he  uttera  no  half  truths, 
no  ploun  fraudn.  Ho  glvea  ui«  no  milk  for 
h«b<Mi  Tha  purpose  of  Emeraon.  like  that 
of  Mliton,  la  to  Justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to 
man.  and  they  do  not  neetJ  to  be  clothed  In 
n  veil,  aod  Is  not  to  be  seen,  oa  Moaes  saw 
him.    from   behind. 

lf<^  nmrms  thnt  ln«nlr.itlon,  and  the  pro- 
rf/^n  of  r.n-elatlon  did  not  end  with  the 
AtMV^Mrn  nrpl  fho  Brrlpturog.  It  is  going 
nn  toa.'iv.  find  ull  the  llmci.  to  him  that  hnth 
o\rn  to  ho^r.    The  hush  la  burning  still. 

Tlie  Hpirltiinl  mepsnpre  oomt-fl  to  each  man 
f(i-  lilnisolf.  ivhlch  he  •••'^n  tni.''t  iinJ  which  ho 
innst  net  iijini.  "Trust  thyself!  Every  nervo 
Obratrs  to  that  Iron  string."  Tho  iinlver.^o 
1.1  for  th«'  biiUdlim'  lip  of  indlvl.liJHl  fVinri'  - 
trr.  Ebch  tioul  Is  to  bft  a  utiir  and  dwell 
.ipart.  Men  Rhoii'.d  greet  each  other  every 
tnornlng  aa  coming  from  fHr  countries— like 
the  Gods,  who  alt  apart,  and  talk  from  peak 
to  poak   all  around   Olympus. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  of  hla  own  style,  that 
xiiB  workH  were  made  up  of  Infinitely  re- 
pellaiit  particles.  This  is  In  a  sense  true 
of  humanity— aa  he  thought  it  should  be. 
But  he  has  reaffirmed  for  us.  and  taught  us 
anew  the  value  of  the  human  aftectlona,  and 
to  prize  the  great  virtues  to  which  our  raoe 
has  attained  thus  far.  He  was  a  royal  and 
noble  lover.  He  loved  wife,  and  children, 
and  home,  and  noighbor,  and  friend,  and 
town,  and  country.  He  preached  ilbfrty, 
end  Justice,  and  hope,  and  coura^.'  Hta 
picture  of  the  "N«w  England  Town,"  for 
which  Concord  aat;  his  "Boston  Hyran";  his 
"Fortune  of  the  Repirt>Hc,"  are  the  hlgh- 
wator-mark  w4tich  the  love  of  country,  and 
of  birth-place  and  of  town  had  reap^ed  at 
that  time. 

Ha«  any  man  spoken  to  us  Hke  him  o^  the 
virtue  of  a  good  hope,  since  the  apostle 
|>laced  It  forever  in  the  centre  of  the  mighty 
croup?  He  saw  that  crfme  and  aln  led  all 
eouls  to  the  good.  The  cosmic  results  will 
he  the  same  whatever  the  dally  events 
may  be. 

He  was  eminently  a  reconciler.  His  U'fger 
orbit  inclosed  ail  lesser  orbits,  and  even 
•11  divergent  lines. 

One  thing  he  saw  which  mankind  have 
not  seen.  That  Is.  that  forever  the  slave 
la  owner,  and  forever  the  victim  la  victor. 

So  when  Freedom.  Virtue,  Religion,  Jus- 
tice. Love,  Patriotism,  call  their  witnesses, 
his  name  will  be  the  first  of  our  time  to  be 
called.  So  far  as  mortal  testimony  ran 
prove  it,  they  can  rest  the  case  with  him. 

He  has  made  the  beat  statement  In  all 
secular  literature  of  tho  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. He  shows  us  that  the  world  and  the 
human  soul  are  not  only  unreasonable,  but 
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inexplicable,  without  It.  Yet  he  makes  no 
•.bsolute  (Unrmation,  except  tiiAt  we  shall 
he  Immortal  If  that  be  best.  Whether  *ro 
shall  know  each  other  again  la  a  Sunday 
school  question.  He  will  not  spend  hla  time 
about  It.  Persnpfl.  as  he  says  of  Carlyle, 
thia  nimble  and  active  spirit  does  not  jwe 

to  iMNit  itself  Hgntnst  wnth.  ttut  he  Is  not, 
like  t'arlyle,  ii  dvatmyer.  or  a  scoiner,  ll»« 
wi»shi|i«  no  dfmon  of  more  force.  If  he  do 
not  know  what  we  long  to  know  of  anoijier 
world,  ho  pays  duo  liomnRo  to  the  Invtnir 
and  wise  aj>lrlt  Ihul  Httioth  as  Boverolgn 
on  the  throne  of  this.  Hather.  ho  belli-voa 
that  the  world  is  hut  one  world,  and  that 
the  RovnrnlKti  who  ruigns  over  It— never  to 
be  d«-throncd— knows  very  well  that  every 
road  leadH  to  the  gates  of  his  klngrlom. 
He  sees  no  Ood  of  force  or  of  dt.sdatn  lork- 
Ing  down  on  mankind  us  on  a  nice  )f  grov- 
elling swine  or  chattering  apoR.  For  my- 
•elf.  I  novpr  ivad  what  Emerson  aays  about 
immortality,  or  think  of  him  as  thinking 
about  it.  without  summing  It  all  up  In  Ad- 
dison's noble  line. 

"Tho  Soul,  BPcure  in  her  existence,  smiles." 

WheiK,  Emernon  first  uttered  his  grave 
and  rhrenful  voire,  there  still  echoed  In 
the  ear  of  mankind  the  cry  of  disdain  in- 
S|>lre<l  by  the  dineased  brain  of  Carlyii;, 
wh«>n  ho  Imagined  the  serene  and  silent 
stars  looking  down  from  their  eternal  soll- 
tu'les  on  the  varie<i  occupatiuns  of  men. 
"What  thinks  Hotttes  of  them  as  he  leads 
his  hunting  dogs  across  the  senlih  In 
tlieir  le;i8h  of  nidereal  lire?"  What  ttilnks 
Borttes  of  them?  DoJites  Is  hut  a  '  few 
^I)ccka  of  shining  dust,  glistening  with 
putrescent  light,  save  as  he  Is  slothed 
with  beauty  and  with  glory  in  the  oon- 
pcious  soul  of  man.  The  only  thing  In  the 
world,  under  him  who  made  it,,  that  can 
ever  be  truly  an  object  of  reverence  Is  a 
human  soul  subjecting  Itself,  of  Its  own 
volition,  to  a  law  higher  than  Its  own  de- 
Hire.  The  answer  to  the  se..'r  of  the  old 
world  came  from  the  aeer  of  the  new: 

"Po   nigh   is  Or.indeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
"When    I>uty    whispers    low,    'Thou    must,' 

The  Youth  replies,'  'I  can.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  unbecoming'  than 
to  upeak  Irreverently  of  Carlyle  while  we 
are  doing  homage  to  Emoraon.  Emerson 
stood  loyally  by  his  friends,  by  that  friend 
most  loyally  of  all.  Among  Corlyie's  chief 
titles  to  remembrance  by  ix>8terlly  will 
be    Emerson's   certificate. 

Still.   Emerson,   though  his  lover  and  ad- 
mirer,   admits    that    Carlyle    remlnjUs    him 
of    a    ei'-k    giant.       Carlyle    I*    a    Mter    of 
evil.      He    stands    for    lionesty    and    right- 
eousness.    He  finds  them  hardly  anywhere,  i 
end  finds  them  least  of  all  In  the  men  who  i 
are    moat    eager   In    trying    to    attain    untol 
them.       Until     honesty    and     righteousness 
come    to    the    throne— which    Carlyle    does 
not   expect    to  happen   in    his   time— he  pro- 
poses to  maintain  and  to  obey  an  ad  Interim 
sovereign,    who   is    nthing   but   a    poor  and 
commonplace    tyrant.  ' 
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••What  hi  excellent. 
As  God  Uvea,  Is  permanent," 
then    the   function  of  the  destroyer  of  evil 
!•  perishable  and  temporary  also. 

Mr.  Emerson's  philosophy  had  no  stoicism 
In  It.  If  It  brougrht  him  ampler  compensa- 
tions than  were  vouchsafed  to  common 
men,  grief  also  fllled  to  its  depths  a  lar- 
ger heart,  and  touched  with  Its  agony 
nerves  more  finely  sensitive  than  those  of 
common  men.  Who  has  uttered,  like  him. 
In  that  Immortal  Threnody,  the  voice  of 
parental  sorrow?  What  more  loving  heart 
«ver  mourned  the  loss  of  a  brother's  love 
than  that  which  could  not  be  unlocked  be- 
CAUS9  the  key  had  gone  with  Charles  and 
Edward.  I  remember,  as  If  It  were  yester- 
day, that  winter  morning  In  my  early 
youth,  when  the  messenger  came  to  my 
father's  door  before  sunrise,  bringing  his 
written  message  to  one  of  the  household, 
"Everything  wakes  this  morning,  except 
my  darling  boy."  Tlie  noblest  emotions  of 
the  soul  are  nobler  to  us  that  they  have 
noved  him. 

I  have  spoken  very  Imperfectly  of  a  part 
only  of  the  messages  Emerson  brought  to 
us.  Now,  It  is  not  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  the  intellect  should  see  these  things. 
Men  do  not  like  skeletons  or  anatomies. 
And  they  do  not  like  cold.  These  thlnga 
must  come  to  us,  If  they  are  to  be  living 
truthis  for  us,  clothed  and  apparelled  In 
regal  splendor;  adorned  and  wreathed  with 
ffnwf^ra  and  branches;  made  sweet  and 
tender  by  the  graces  of  poetry;  made  mus- 
ical with  rhythm  and  verse.  They  mu<t 
be  spoken  by  elo(|uent  UpK,  and  the  soul 
must  be  opened  (o  rpcclvi^  th>.m  by  tho 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  the  flu.sh  of  tho  cheek,  of  tho 
prophet  who  utters  them. 

We  who  ore  the  survivors  of  that  gen- 
eration, and  who  dwelt  in  the  town  of  his 
hotne,  enjoyed  that  privilege  also.  I  do 
not  know  how  others  may  feel.  But  I 
would  not  be  without  that  sweet  and 
tender  memory  of  tho  voice  whose  words 
yet  linger  In  my  ear,  "ne.'^tling,"  as  Lowell 
says,  "in  the  ear,  because  of  iheir  music, 
and  in  the  heart,  bocause  of  their  mean- 
ing," to  have  heard  Demosthenes  speak 
from  the  Bema,   or  Plato  In   the  Academy. 

To  cite  the  tributes  of  eminent  authori- 
ties to  the  great  place  of  Mr.   Emerson  in 

llTeraturv,  and  hU  trustworthiness  mi  an 
intt'Uuotual  and  spiritual  guidv,  would  oo- 
cupy  not  only  the  day  hut  the  year.  We 
cannot  undertitke  to  do  that.  Hut  we 
ougiU  to  be  certain  that  we  are  not  In- 
ducod  by  our  love  for  our  delightful  friend 
and  townsman  to  confound  our  own  nar- 
row (lold  of  vision  with  that  of  all  man- 
kin  A—espoolutly  with  that  of  posterity. 
Yft  that  mum  be  a  flxed  star  of  the  first 
mngnltiMle,  of  whom  observers,  whose  sta- 
lions  art»  apart  by  the  dlHtanco  <(f  the 
wholo  heav««jis,  ccmcur  In  so  reporting. 
Whnii  the  J(*w,  and  the  Catholic,  and  the 
L'nltarian,  and  the  Anglican,  and  the  Cal- 
vlnist,  and  the  Hceptic;  when  the  Ilusslan, 
lad    the  German,    and   the   Scotsman   con- 
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Mir  with  his  own  countrymen  In  their 
istimate  of  a  religious  teacher,  we  may 
'airly  bellove  that  wo  have  got  the  ver- 
Hct  not  of  ilie  year  or  of  the  generation 
inly,   but  of  Ihe  centuries. 

1  received  the  other  dny  a  letter  from  an 
iccomplish'Kl  Jew  containing  a  paper  he 
lad  written  upon  Emerson.  In  it  ho  says, 
•'EmerHon'n  hold  on  tho  minds  and 
thoughts  of  men  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
circle  of  his  iiiflue.nce  grows  continually 
wilier  and  wider.  He  appeals  to  the  most 
various  and  diverse  natures.  The  great- 
est and  th«  humblest  unite  in  paying  him 
homiiKO-  He  fascinates  and  Inspires  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all.  The  men  and 
women  of  two  continents  come  to  his  writ- 
Ings  with  tho  feeling  that  a  new  world  ha.s 
bet-n  discovered,  and  a  new  era  opened  in 
their  llv»>s.  They  poruse  his  works  with  a 
deilf^ht  ajid  an  avidity  unaroused  and  un- 
siiti.sdcd  by  any  other  author,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  sanest,  the  soberest,  the 
most  'practical',  lawyers,  do<'tors,  states- 
men,  philosophers,  business  men— those  ar« 
among  ilic  unnumbered  hosts  of  those 
throughout  the  world  who  confess  them- 
selves llio  eager,  devoted  students  and  ad- 
mlre-ra  of  the  inspiring  Emerson.  Hit 
words  are  on  every  tongue.  His  sentencet 
iiliinilne  the  pagvs  and  adorn  the  speeches 
of    the   greatest    writers    and    orators." 

About  the  same  time  I  got  his  letter 
I  heard  from  Bishop  Spalding,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Catholic  prelates  In  this 
country,  who  has  lately  earned  public 
gratitude  by  an  Important  service  to  public 
jrdcr,  that  Emerson  wai*  a  favorite  autlior 
of  his  Also.  This  Is  his  letter.  It  la  wrkt- 
len  with  some  reserve,  as  would  be  ex- 
I>f-cted  from  one  to  whom  the  Churoh  Is 
the  fina:  authority  on  all  such  questions. 
1  am  told  that  Bishop  Spalding  Is  called 
by  the  men  of  his  own  faith  "the  Catholic 
Emerson,"  and  that  they  deem  It  a  title  of 
high    honor. 

St    Mary'    Cathedral, 

Peoria,  111.,  April  14,  tW.l. 

My  dear  Senator  Hoar— I  send  you  this 
brief    word    on     Emerson. 

EziierBoi)  Is  the  keenest,  the  most  re- 
ceptive, the  must  -thoughtful  mind  we 
huvc  hu'l;  and  whatever  his  limitations, 
his  failures  to  get  at  the  profoundest  and 
therefore  the  most  interesting  truth,  he 
is  and  prooably  will  continue  to  be  for  a 
long  time  the  most  vital  force  In  American 
lileraturc.  His  Influence  will  outlast  that 
of  Carlyle  und  Buskin.  His  sanity,  his 
modesty,  his  kindliness  are  greater;  he 
is  more  hopeful  and  consequently  more  help- 
ful than  they.  He  himself  says  we  Judge 
of  a  man's  wisdom  by  his  hopefulness;  and 
BO  w<>  may  give  him  a  place  among  the 
world's  wise  men. 

Very    sincerely    yotirs, 
(Signed)  I-  !-■.  Spalding. 

(Jonstantiiie  Pobedonostseff,  since  the 
death  of  Alexander  II.,  Iwis  l)een  the  power 
behind  the  throne  In  Rus«la.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  Alexander  HI.  with  his  coun- 
ciribriTTie^toltr'the  emp*r6r~that  alt  liberal 
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••HocU-ty  and  Solitude."  The  work  had  for 
me  a  jwinlcular  Intercut,  elnce  It  Is  not 
eapy  to  express  In  a  forelKn  luiigungo  the 
oilfdnal  style  of  the  author.  Tho  work, 
piiDl'Bhed  In  1.S74,  was  reprinted  In  a  col- 
lection of  my  tssayH  which  appeared  In 
isiXl    In   Moscow. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  White,  whose  stity  at 
Bt.  I'l-tcraburK.  unhappily  too  short,  has 
left  with  me  the  mose  agreoable  memDrles. 
probably  had  this  work  In  vl'-w  when  ho 
iirntloned  my  fondness  for  KmcrHon  In  tin 
article  In  the  Century  Magazine. 

If  my  book  should  answor  the  Idea  of 
Senator  Hoar.  I  desire  to  send  It  to  you. 
Monsieur,  with  the  requost  that  you  trans- 
mit it  to  the  IJbrary  at  Concord,  with  my 
moet  sincere  compliments. 

Accept,  Monsieur,  the  expression  of  ray 
mojt  respectful   regards. 

Const,   Pobedonostzeff      (Sljmcd). 
Th€   17th   of   May.    ISJ)S.    Petersburg, 
To   Monsieur    Herbert    Pelrce. 

Ir  IKiH,  three  years  before  he  wrf>te  "Na. 
turt,"  Mrs.  Ulpley  eald  of  him,  "We  reganl 
him  still,  more  than  over,  as  the  a|)ostle 
of  the   BUernal   Reason." 

When  Dean  Stanley  wna  In  this  country 
he  took  special  pains  to  Inform  himself  of 
the  history  and  present  comiltlon  of  our 
religious  denominations.  The  result  of 
his  observation  waa  that  whatever  might 
be  the  sort  or  creed  of  the  clergymen  they 
all  preached  Emeraon. 

It  were  a  sorry  story  for  humanity  If 
tlii'se  eternal  verities  had  been  uttered  by 
but  line  voice,  or  had  wilted  from  the  be- 
ginning for  any  one  voice  to  utter  them. 
They  were  revealed  to  humanity  In  th** 
morning  of  creation.  Tho  revrlathm  will 
contihue  until  lime  sliall  be  no  more.  What 
Is  best  In  humanity  answored  In  the  btgln- 
nlnp.  and  will  answer  to  the  emi.  Th^  les- 
son If  that  the  common  virlueii:,  the  comm'in 
hopes,  the  common  loves,  the  common 
faiths  of  mankind  arc  the  foun<)ations  on 
which  thf  unlver.'se  Is  bullilfd,  and  are  the 
things  that  shall  endure.  There  Is  a  diver- 
sity of  gifts,  but  the  t^ame  Kplrlt.  There  is 
a  dirferonce  of  lanijuaiic,  Imt  the  .--a.-ne  mes- 
sage. Kmcr.'^on  says  "he  Is  ba,«e— lliut  is  the 
one  l.-ase  thinK  of  th«  universe— to  rectjive 
»<enelitfs,     and     it^nder       n<jne.'"       "Nobletse 

nl. !!;-••  .'■  .vn>8  tlm  chivalrous  prov*  rl)  of 
Kr.inee.  'To  wh'in  niueli  la  Rl\>-n.  of  hlrn 
nui.)>  shall  b-  r>-<4iJlre  1.  "  sa>H  tin-  Hebrew 
.'■e-rlpturt's.  llrn'TSun  tells  ns  that  Heautv. 
l^>ve  an  I  Truth  aie  <)n<  .  He  Ix  only  an- 
otlur  witness  »>iat  Kullh  nnd  Hope,  and 
i-r»ve  are  the  plllard  on  whkli  all  things 
r->t.  nnd  that  th.  y  abldv.  i'h^lr  Ideniliy 
the  <  hureit  h  IS  striven  for  aft-s  to  ex- 
press In  the  »rrnt  <l..etrlnK  of  the  Trinity. 
Kme-riwjn  ;ii.«o  tells  us  ih.il  they  are  imr 
with  L»uty  an.i'  with  .loy.  What  is  that  but 
to  say  with  the  Assernbly'.s  culechlsm  that 
the  fhlef  end  .)f  m.m  Is  t'l  "glorify  Q<m1 
and  to  enjoy  him  forever"?  Thank  <Jo.l  If 
It  be  true  th.il  tin  .«ii  are  the  eternal  euin- 
monplaeed,  and  tliat  the  burnblo.-)i  Indl- 
vl.luul  R<>ul  us  well  ajj  thfl  Krtai«st.  by  vir- 
tue of  It.s  blrtlirluhl  as  a  ehlld  of  tli<! 
intlnite   8oul.    Ih   nbl«^    to    comprelienrl    thein 
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«nd    to    trust    them. 

Hut  above  all  thej-e.  comprehending  them 
ail,  IS  his  perception  of  n  presence  that  I 
hardly  know  hicv  to  name,  and  that  It 
homeiimes  neems  he  did  not  like  to  name. 
I  a.skod  a  f.imous  preaoher  what  It  was 
that  he  thought  Emerson  saw  morf  clearly 
than  other  men.  He  said,  "It  Is  the  Imma- 
nent <Jixl."  What  Emernon  w<)Uld  have 
«. tiled  It  If  he  had  given  it  a  name,  I  do 
not  know— CJod,  the  Over-Soul,  the  Un- 
known, the  I'nlty  manifesting  Itself  In 
He;iuty,  in  I'ower.  In  l>ovc.  In  Joy,  In 
Duly,  exlb'tlng  everywhere,  speaking  In 
every  a^e  through  some  prophet  of  itsdwn 
—it  .spoke  to  our  age  its  high  command.s 
through    th«i    lips    of    F>inerson. 


CHAr.lPIOrJ  OF  THE  IMDIVIDU/IL 


Emerson's  Dominant  Thought  the  Theme 
of  Professor  William  James — An  Artist 
Whose  I.Tedium  Was  Verbal  and  Who 
Wrought  in  Spiritual  ITaterial — His  Best 
Pages  to  Become  a  Part  of  the  Scriptures 
of  Humanity 

I'rofessor  William  James  of  llnrv.ird  took 
as  Ills  text  lOmeisK/D's  own  words:  ".So  niKh 
Is  gran<ieur  to  on;-  dust.  So  ne.ir  Is  fJod  to 
Man!"  He  extolied  Eaierson  ».s  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Individual  and  the  present.  His 
addrts.«    In    full    w.as    as    follows; 

The  imthos  of  death  Is  this,  that  when  the 
days  of  a  man'f  life  are  ended,  those  <lays 
that  were  so  crowded  with  Iju.^lness  and 
felt  t^o  heavy  In  their  pa.ssing,  what  remain-.: 
of  hlni  In  memory  should  usually  be  so 
slight  a  thing.  Tiie  i)hiintom  of  an  atti- 
tude, tin'  «'<ho  of  a  eertaia  mode  of  thougiit, 
a  few  pages  of  ))rlnt.  some  Invention,  or 
some  vi<'tory  we  (rained  In  a  brief  critical 
hour,  are  all  that  can  survive  the  best  of  us. 
It  is  as  If  the  whole  of  a  man's  slKnlllcance 
had  now  shrunk  Into  a  mere  musical  note 
or  .^Ufige.vdoa  of  his  singularity— happy  are 
tle(S4'  whose  ."ilnKularlty  gives  a  note  so 
clear  as  to  Ije  victorious  over  the  Ine-vitable 
I>lty  of  such  a  diminution  and  abriilgenieni. 

An  ideal  wraltJi  like  this,  of  ICmer-son's 
personality,  hovers  over  all  Concord  tod*».v, 
taking  In  tho  minds  of  those  of  you  who 
were  hl.s  neifjhbora  and  Intinuites  a  some- 
what fuller  shape,  r>malnlni?  more  abstract 
ii\  tho  youiiKer  generation,  but  bringing 
home  to  all  of  ua  the  H«-iise  of  a  spirit 
lnde8erll)ablv  precious.  The  form  that  so 
lat'-ly  moved  iijioii  these  stri  cts  an<l  country 
road.-<.  or  awaited  in  these  llelds  and  woods 
the  beloved  Muse'.«  visits.  Is  n(»w  dust,  but 
th-  soul'e  note,  the  8i)lrltual  voit-e,  rlsi-s 
strong  atid  cltar  above  tht;  uproar  of  tliesf 
times,  iMn1  siems  securely  destined  to  exert 
an  ennobllnf?  Iniluencu  over  future  genera- 
tions. 

What  !.;ave  a  flavor  ho  matchless  to  Ein- 
ersipD's  individuality  was,  even  niore  than 
hl.s  rlcli   mental   gifts,   their   singularly    liar- 
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man,  It  has  been  said;  the  man  Emerpon'8 
mission  cnlmlnat'jd  In  his  style,  and  If  we 
must  define  him  In  one  word,  we  have  to 
call  him  Artist.  He  was  an  artist  whose 
medium  was  verbal  and  who  wrought  In 
spiritual    material. 

This  duty  of  spiritual  seeing  and  report- 
ing determined  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
It  WGS  to  shield  this  duty  from  Invasion 
and  distraction  that  he  dwelt  In  the  coun- 
try, that  he  consistently  declined  to  en- 
tangle himself  with  associations,  or  to  en- 
cuml>er  himself  with  functions,  which,  how- 
ever he  might  believe  lA  them,  he  felt  twere 
duties  for  other  men  and  not  for  him. 
Even  the  care  of  hie  garden,  with  its 
stooplngs  and  fingerings  in  a  few  yard.s  of 
space,  he  found  narrowing  and  poisoning, 
and  took  to  long  ^ree  walks  and  saunterlngs 
ir^toad,  without  apology.  "Cau.<e3"  In- 
numerable sought  to  enlist  him  as  theJr 
"worker"— all  got  his  smile  and  word  of 
8ymi)athy.  but  none  entrapped  him  Into 
service.  Even  the  struggle  agalnel  slavery, 
deeply  as  It  app«?aled  to  him,  found  him 
nrm:  "Ood  must  govern  his  own  w.irld, 
ond  knows  his  way  out  of  th«  pit  without 
my  dfHortlon  of  my  pi'st,  which  h.is  nnnp 
to  gunrd  It  hut  m<*.  I  hnv«»  fj\iito  other 
slsves  to  faco  thiin  those  XcRrof.x,  to  wit. 
Imprisoned  tliM;ghiM  fur  hack  In  th''  brain 
of  m'ln,  and  whicl  huv<>  no  iivn:i'hni  ui  or 
kv^r  or  defender  but  in<'."  This  In  ri'i'Iy 
t,>  his  own  ir<iuhl«l  <  iitisclencp— and  t-)  lio;- 
h|oodf'<l  moraU.it!'  with  more  objective  ld<'\s 
of  duty,  this  lldoj  'y  to  the  limit.'*  of  h's 
ginlui  must  often  have  made  Emerson 
i»rem  provoklngly  r«mote  and  unnvniiable. 
Wo,  howt-vtr,  who  cin  seo  thlni^H  In  more 
llboral  perspective,  have  unnuallflahly  to 
approve  th»'  risults.  The  matchli  .<t8  ticl 
with  whith  h^  kept  his  safe  limits  while 
hei  po  i1auntle?sly  asserted  himself  within 
them,  l.s  an  exampU  fitted  to  give  heart  to 
olh«'r  theorists  and   artists  the  ^"orld   over. 

The  thtH)rftlc  Insight,  from  which  Emor- 
non's  government  of  his  own  lift*  followed. 
can  be  best  summed  up  In  his  own  verses: 
"80  nigh  Is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  Is  Qod  to  man!" 
Through  the  Individual  fact  there  ever 
Fhone  fi»r  him  the  effulgence  of  the  unSvor- 
sul  reia«'on.  Th*  great  cosmic  InielU-ot 
terminates  and  houses  Itself  In  mortal  men 
and  passing  hours.  Each  of  us  Is  an  angle 
of  Its  eternal  vision,  and  the  only  way  to 
be  true  to  our  Maker  Is  to  be  loyal  to  our- 
fcelves.  "O  rich  and  various  man!"  he 
nlcs.  "thou  palace  of  sight  and  sound, 
carrying  In  thy  sensei  the  morning  and  the 
night  and  the  unfathimable  g.al.axy;  in  thy 
brain  the  geometry  of  the  city  of  God;  In 
thy  heart  the  boiwer  cf  love  and  the  realms 
of  right  and  wrong." 

If  the  individual  op«n  thus  directly  into 
the  Absolute.  It  follows  that  there  Is  some- 
thing In  each  and  all  .if  us.  even  the  lowli- 
est, that  ought  not  to  consent  to  liorrow- 
ing  traditions  and  living  at  second  hand. 
"If  Jottn  was  perfect,  why  are  you  and 
1  alive?"  Emerson  wrlteji:  "As  long  as 
any    man    exists    there    lit    some     need    of 
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him;  lot  him  fight  f'>r  his  own."  Thli 
faith  that  living  at  first  hand  ts  some- 
thing  sacred  Is  perhaps  the  most  chamc- 
terlstic  note  In  Emerson's  writlngB.  The 
hottest  side  of  him  is  this  non-conformist 
persuasion,  and  If  his  tcmi)«r  could  ever 
verge  on  common  IrasctblHty,  It  would  bo 
by  reason  of  the  passionate  chaaacter  of 
his  feelings  on  this  point.  The  world  is 
still  new  and  untried.  In  seeing  freshly 
and  not  in  hearing  of  what  others  saw, 
•hall  a  man  find  what  truth  is.  "Each  one 
of  VH  can  bask  In  the  great  morning  which 
rises  out  of  the  Eaiitem  Sea,  and  be 
himself  one  of  the  children  of  the  light. 
.  Trust  thyself,  then;  every  heart 
vibrates  to  that  Iron  string.  There  is  a 
time  In  evi/ry  man's  education  when  he 
must  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
imitation  Is  euldde;  when  he  must 
l«ke  himself  for  better  or  worse  as 
his  portion;  and  know  th  it  though  the  wide 
unlvrs"  Is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  nour- 
ishing corn  can  come  to  him  but  through 
his  toil  bestowed  on  that  plot  of  ground 
which   it  was   given    him   to   till." 

The  matchless  eloquence  with  which 
Emerson  proclaimed  the  sovr^relstnty  of  the 
living  individual  electrified  nnd  emanci- 
pated his  generation,  and  this  bugle  blast 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  hy  all  future 
critics  as  the  kernel  of  his  message.  The 
present  man  Is  the  n»>or1gtn«l  reality,  the 
Institution  Is  derivative,  and  the  papt  man 
is  Irrelevant  and  obliterate  for  present  Is- 
sties.  If  anyone  would  lay  an  nxe  to  your 
tree  with  a  text  from  1  John  v.  7.  or  a  sen- 
tence  from  Saint  Paul,  »ny  to  him,  Rmer- 
son  wrote:  "  'My  tree  Is  YgrdaMI,  the  tree 
of  nfo.'  I«et  him  know  by  yo\>r  sectirlty 
that  your  conviction  Is  eiear  and  sufllclenf, 
and,  if  he  were  Paul  himself,  thit  you  alfo 
are  here  and  with  your  Crentor."  ('leave 
ever  to  Ood,  he  Insisted,  ng.ilnst  the  name 
of  Ood— nnd  so  In  spite  o<f  the  Intensely 
religious  character  of  his  total  .thought, 
when  he  hegan  his  career  It  seemed  to 
many  of  his  brethren  In  the  clerical  pro- 
fesFlon  that  he  was  little  more  than  an 
lcDnoclaj»t  and  desecrator. 

Emwrson's  beliefe  that  the  individual 
must  in  reason  be  "adequate  to  the  voca- 
tion for  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  that 
has  called  him  Into  being,  l«  the  source  of 
thoso  HuMlmo  pages,  hearteners  and  su-o- 
tilnera  of  our  youth,  In  which  he  urges 
his  hearers  to  bo  Incorruptlbly  true  to 
their  own  private  conscience.  Noth'ng  can 
harm  the  man  who  rests  in  Ms  appoint  •.l 
place  and  character.  Such  a  man  Is  1^- 
vulnerablo;  he  balances  the  universe,  bal- 
ances It  as  much  by  keeping  small  when  he 
Is  small,  as  by  being  great  and  spreading 
when  he  Is  great.  "I  loNe  and  honor 
Epamlnondns."  said  Emerson,  "but  I  do 
not  wlnh  to  be  Epamlnondas.  I  hold  It 
more  Just  to  love  the  world  of  this  hour 
than  the  world  of  his  honor.  Nor  can 
yoti,  If  I  am  true,  oxcl-to  me  to  the  least 
uneasiness  by  sjiying,  'lie  acted  and  thou 
sllte.'-t  Btlll.'  I  sec 'action  to  be  good  when 
the    need    is,    and    sitting    still    to    be    also 
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•  he  buck  of  the  head,  and  writes,  O  f(»ol! 
fi>ol!  on  the  forehead  of  a  klnR.  If  yon 
would  not  be  known  to  do  a  thing,  never 
do  It;  a  man  may  play  the  fool  In  the 
drifts  of  a  desert,  but  every  g-ralii  of  sand 
ahill  seem  to  see.  How  can  a  man  be 
conrcalod?    How  can  he  be  conowaJcd?" 

On  the  other  hand,  never  was  a  sincere 
word  or  a  Bliieore  thouRht  utterly  lout. 
"Never  a  mnK'ii:»nlmliy  fell  to  the  irroiind 
but   thern   Is  Home    heart   to   greet   and   ae- 

rept     It    unexpectedly The     hero 

fe;irs  not  thnt  If  he  withstood  the  avowal 
of  a  Just  and  br.ive  nrt.  It  will  ro  unwlt- 
neam-d  and  unloved.  Ore  knowa  It— hlm- 
aelf— and  It  pledged  by  It- to  swe^lnena  of 
pence  and  to  robleneas  of  aim,  whlrh  will 
prove  In  the  end  a  better  proclam.illon 
than   the   relatlnjc  of   the   Incident." 

The  f>am»  Indefensible  rl«;ht  to  tie  e*- 
irtly  what  or.e  Is.  pmvlded  one  r.ply  t>e 
lothrt.tl'-,  PiPi'MiN  li^«-lf  In  KincvsMti'fl  wn  >• 
nf  iMi:kl-.K.  fr-'m  p<'rronH  'n  thlnrp  nnd 
In  time  anil  pl.-irci  N'i  ('.n<(\  nn  po^!^lt!on 
Is  Insinr.lflrint.  If  the  llf.-  II. at  fills  It  out 
)>e   r>rilv  i:<  niilnc. 

"In  s'llMu'lc.  In  a  rfm<»'.e  vltlapre,  the 
nr'l<-il  youth  loltera  and  mourns.  With 
Irfl'-ned  <  vp.  In  this  uleoplnn:  wIMerneps, 
l;e  h.\s  n-.Td  tho  st'Ty  of  the  Rmperor 
rhrirl<«:  V  ,  until  hie  fnnr'-  has  brought 
h'lmt'  to  thp  surrciiirdlnBr  wooiln  the  fnlit 
roTr  of  r.-iiin-in  ul<'«  tn  the  .Mllntiese.  nnd 
mnrrh'S  In  Ocrmnny  Tie  Is  rurlf>uB  cou- 
o^rnlrK  fhiit  m;in"s  iliiv.  W'h'U  filled  |t? 
The  crowded  nriiers.  the  stern  .leclslons, 
the  fMrclorn  despntches.  the  CnHtlHan  efl- 
qrettp?  The  soul  answers -HehoM  his 
day  here!  In  the  slfrhlnir  of  these  woods, 
In  the  nul»>t  of  thrse  Rr.Ty  fields.  In  the  cool 
breo«e  that  s.tiks  out  of  these  northern 
mou-itatr.f;  In  the  workmen,  tlie  bo'-s.  the 
m.'iltlcrs  you  meet- In  the  h<ipes  of  the 
mornl:ifr.  the  ptuhiI  of  noon  prd  saunterlnR 
ef  the  .nfiermmn:  In  the  dlsnulct Insr  com- 
I»anl'iMs:  In  the  rcKTrts  at  want  nf  vljror; 
In  the  Kri'Tt  !dc;i  nnd  the  piinv  exe'-utlon  - 
1>fhnli1  <'h.Trb-H  til'  Fifth's  dny:  another. 
\et  the  sinif-:  bfhold  ('hathnrn's.  Tfamn- 
fle-i'f.  rtnyanl".'--  .MTm-Is  Rcl-lof;.  Terl'les's 
d;«y-d;.v  <-f  :ill  thnt  nr"  born  of  womfn. 
The  illfTereiico  of  circumsf iMice  Is  merely 
costume.  I  nm  t-»"«tlrK  th<  •■•plf-same  life  - 
Its  .-iwcetnt-ss.  its  >rre;<f r»>KS,  lis  iiriln.  which 
I  so  tulni  !<■  In  oi'ricr  men.  Ho  not  f  lolluhly 
ask  «if  the  Inscrutjitilo.  ohMtrrntod  |ias; 
wat  it  c.innot  tel'  -the  <lci!il's  of  that 
nature,  of  lh:(t  'lay.  e:il'e:l  Hyron  oi-  Burke 
-  t-'!t  .T«k  It  of  li  f-  env'>loi>lr;'.  Now. 
T<e  lord  of  a  day  and  you  cr>;-.  put  up  your 
his'ory   books." 

"The  deep  today  wlilch  all  men  scorn" 
receives  thus  from  Knierson  mjperb  r<'- 
•v  ir  dlc.it!on,  "ftther  world!  there  \n  no 
Other  world."  All  Ood's  llf<>  orierm  Into 
(he  IndlvMuil  p-irtlcular.  and  hero  and 
now,  or  rowl'cre.  Is  renl'ty.  "The  present 
hour  Ifl  the  .ic'lslvf  hour,  and  every  day 
Is    docmsd.TV." 

Buch  n  (•■invlcflr.n  that  divinity  is  every- 
wliere.  m.iv  i-uFlly  make  of  one  a  senti- 
mentalist of  the  timid  type  that  refuses  to 
gp'^ak    II!    of   jinv'blnff.      Efiieison's    ilr-^stic 
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perc"j)||on  of  differences  kept  him  at  the 
OT>po«lte  pole  from  this  weakness.  After 
you  have  Feen  m'-n  n  few  times,  he  could 
Fa."',  >ou  find  mo.st  of  them  a.^  alike  and 
common  a.s  iholr  barns  nnd  pantries,  and 
Boon  as  musty  and  drenry.  Ne\'er  waa 
such  a  f:i!- tidloiia  lover  of  plgnlflcvince  and 
dlt»tln<llon.  and  never  nn  eye  so  keen  for 
their  iIlKcovery.  Ills  optimism  had  noth- 
ing In  common  with  vn^tie  hurrahlr.ff  for 
the  uiilver.se  "'I'h  which  Walt  Whitman 
has  made  us  f.inilllnr.  For  ICmcrson,  the 
Indlrldual  fact  ii;id  moment  were  Indeed 
<uffused  with  nbsoliue  radiance,  b'lt  It  -wa.s 
iipon  a  condition  that  saved  tlo  situation  — 
they  must  1)e  Kenulne,  sincere,  authentic, 
archetypal;  they  must  have  made  connec- 
tion with  what  he  calls  the  moral  senti- 
ment, they  mtist  In  some  way  act  as 
.symt)oll.'  mouthpieces  of  what  Is  unlverarvl. 
To  know  Just  wlihh  thinff  uels  In  tfils  w.iy, 
and  which  thing  fall.i  to  nrwke  the  true 
ooniie<  tlon  Is  the  secret  somewhat  Incom- 
munlcahlo.  It  muwt  he  confessed  of  secr- 
ffhlp,  nnd  doubtless  we  must  not  expect  of 
the  seer  too  rigorous  a  consistency  of 
methoil.  Emerson  himaelf  was  a  real  aeer. 
He  could  see  the  full  sriu.ilor  of  the  Indi- 
vidual fact,  but  he  could  also  see  the  trans- 
flKunatlon.  He  mljfht  ea.'^lly  have  said  of 
Home  present  day  arttator  aRalnst  our 
Philippine  conquest  what  he  said  of  this 
or  that  reformer  of  hla  own  time.  He 
misht  have  called  him,  as  a  merely  phe- 
nomenal pennon,  an  odIoTjs  born  and  can- 
ter. But  he  would  Infulllbly  have  added 
what  he  then  added:  "It  Is  strange  and 
horrible  to  say  this,  for  I  feel  that  under 
him  and  his  partiality  and  ex<Iuslveness  Is 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  In  them 
la,  and  the  axis  round  which  the  universe 
revolves  passes  through  his  bo<ly  where  he 
stands." 

He  It  how  It  may,  then,  this  Is  Emer- 
son's revelation.  The  point  of  any  pen  c:«n 
be  an  «-pltome  of  reality ;  tho  commonest 
person's  act,  If  genuinely  actuated,  can  lay 
hold  on  etenilty.  Thus  do  his  words  re- 
kindle vital  rest,  thus  does  he  fan  the 
wanlnp  flanir?  of  men's  beilef  In  themselves 
and  In  their  situation.  This  vision  la  the 
hcud-apring  of  all  his  outpourlnKs;  and  It  Is 
for  this  truth,  given  to  no  previous  literary 
artist  to  express  In  such  penetratingly  per- 
suasive tones,  that  posterity  will  reckon 
him  a  prophet,  and  perhaps  neglecting 
other  pages,  piously  turn  to  those  which 
convey  this  message.  His  llfo  was  one 
long  conver.'atlon  with  the  Invisible  divine 
cxi>reK8lng  Itself  through  Indilviduals  and 
particulars— "9o  nigh  Is  gtandeur  to  our 
du.sl,  Fo  near  Is  God  to  man!" 

I  siKikc  of  how  shrunken  the  wraith,  how 
thill  the  echo,  of  men  Is  after  they  are  de- 
parted. Emerson's  wraith  come.s  to  us 
now  as  If  It  were  the  very  voice  of  this 
victorious  argument.  Hl.s  beM  pages  are 
certain  to  be  quoted  and  extracted  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  on,  and  to  take 
their  place  among  the  scriptures  nf  hu- 
manity. "  'Gainst  death  and  all  obllvlou.s 
>nmlty,  shall  you  pace  forth,"  beloved 
na3l(»r;  as  long  as  our  language  lasts 
nen's    hearts    will     be    cheered,    nnd     their 
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DEDICATE  HALL 

Sat  harvard 


Pbilosophcrs  and  Psycbol- 
ogists  Swarm  Yardf 
Deserted  by  Students 


Harvard,  flesprtod  by  most  of  lior  4O0O 
sliidtrits,  will  swnrni  witli  tho  IcHdIng 
plilIoHopli'-is  and  psychologlHts  for  the 
iifxt   tlirro  days. 

From  oveiy  part  of  the  tTiiltcd  States 
they  )iuvo  already  come,  and  will  dis- 
cuss everything  from  the  physiology  of 
the  ant,  to  tho  most  profound  question 
of  mental  organism  and  processes  of  th« 
liumnii    l-elng. 

8uoh  men  as  Professor  Ladd  of  Tale, 
Professor  Tllley  of  Princeton,  President 
Stanley  Hull  of  (Mark,  Professor  Taylor 
of  Montreal,  Professor  Lloyd  of  Michi- 
gan, W.  T.  Harris,  the  national  commis- 
sioner of  education,  will  meet  Professor 
Koyrp,  Professor  Munsterberg  and  Pres- 
ident Kllot  of  Harvard,  and  Professor 
Ostwald,  tho  eminent  German  psycholo- 
gist. 

«Em«r«on''  Hall 

The  .Messlons  begin  this  morning,  but 
tho  most  important  matter  of  the  day 
will  be  the  formal  opening  of  Emerson 
Hall,  the  newest  of  the  Harvard  lecture 

hnlh-.  ... 

Tho  Anjeriean  Psychological  Associa- 
tion nnd  the  Amerleun  Philosophical 
ASHACIatlon  meet  nt  the  same  time  In  the 
big  hnll  for  three  days.  TheiH»  will  he 
!  jhree  sessions  a  day  und  social  functions 
in   tho  evenli\K8. 

At  -.3»  thkx  uf«ern«)on  the  building 
win  be  named  an<l  dedicated  to  the  great 
Xmerlcan  nhRopopher.  Hmergon.  His 
grandson,  r>r.  Edward  w«Icl6  Efterson, 
will  he  tho  principal  speaker.  foUowInc 
President  Eliot. 


"iy^yYayfl|MftiirtiTicr  jMamed  for  Emenon. 
Emeraon  Hall,  the  new  home  of  the  phll- 

''  Oflophlcal  department  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  named  In  honor  of  Ralph^gToldo 
Bmeraon,  wa«  dedicated  ax  daWLrldge. 
Mai8.^*'V*st«rday.  in  the  prasenca  of  the 
member*  of  the  American  Phlloiophleal 
and  Psycbologleal  Aasoclatlon  and  the  Ta- 
rlous  governing  boards  of  the  unlversltr. 
Piof.  Hugo  MunsterlMrff,   head  of  th«  do- 
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partment     of     pblloioptaQr,   epoke  and   the 
speakers  were  President  Charles  W.  BUot 
and  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  «  eon  of 
the    great    Anverloan.      Prof.    Muneterberg 

ftaid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Emerson  when  he 
ntroduced  the  son,  saying  in  part:  "For 
2,000  years  the  world  has  shown  a  necessity 
for  the  union  of  Idealism  and  realism.  We 
'  tiave  seen  especially  In  the  last  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century  tho  reign  of  real- 
ism, and  It  does  not  take  much  to  see  that 
the  twentieth  century  must  be  Idealistic. 
Emerson  was  certainly  the  strongest  expo- 
nent of  the  laat  idealistic  movement,  which 
started  with  the  gigantic  Kant,  and  It  may 
be  that  he  will  become  the  leader  In  the 
lew  movement."  Dr.  Emerson  anoke  briefly. 

BOOKS  AND  READING. 

'Rrmembrances  of  Emerson,'  by  John  Al- 
bee  (R.  O.  Cooke,  New  York).  Is  a  timel> 
little  volume  containing  a  record  of  a  day 
spent  with  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  also 
"Emerson's  Influence  on  the  Young  Men  of 
His  Time"  and  an  appreciation  of  "Bmer- 
soD  as  Essayist."  Mr.  Alhee  gives  the  Im- 
pression that  Emerson,  when  one  came  to 
know  him,  was  thoroughly  natural  and 
straightforward.  "There  was  more  con- 
gruity  In  the  presence  and  conversation  of 
Emerson  with  the  ideal  one  naturally 
formed  of  hira  than  we  usually  And  In  our 
persona)  Intercourse  with  famous  writers. 
.  .  .  His  manner  of  life,  the  roan  him- 
self, wais  at  one  with  his  thought;  bis 
thought  at  one  with  his  expression."  In 
the  course  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  value 
of  college  education,  Emerson  happened  to 
remark  that  most  of  the  branches  were 
taught  at  Harvard.  "Yes.  Indeed,"  Inter- 
jected Thoreau,  "all  the  branches  and  none 
of  the  roots,"  at  which  Emeraon  was  vastly 
amused. 

'The  Personality  of  Emerson,'  by  P.  B. 
Sanborn  (Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston),  is 
part  of  a  projected  series.  In  his  preface 
the'  author  says:  "Having  determined  to 
write  a  series  of  volumes  describing  the 
personal  traits  of  four  distinguished  au- 
thors whom  I  Intimately  knew— Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Ellery  Channing,  and  Bronson  Al- 
cott— I  offer  this  volume  as  the  second." 
It  Is  In  no  sense  a  biography,  but  rather 
a  critical  estimate,  besprinkled  with  plea- 
pant  reminiscences.  Appreciation  was  not 
always  Emerson's  strong  point,  but  be  saw 
the  genuine  worth  of  Alcott  at  a  time  wbea 
naBX  clever  people  could  see  only  tale  ee* 
eentrlclty.  He  more  ttagn  once  tald  to  Mr.i 
Sanborn:  '"I  hope  It  may  please  tbe  Pow>{ 
era  to  let  me  aurrlve  Alcott.  and  write  tola 
biography;  for  I  think  I  can*  do  that  bet- 
ter than  any  one."  What  aympathy  and  in- , 
light  Bmerton  would  have  brought  to  auoh 
a  task!    But  It  waa  otherwiae  ordained. 
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sircvt  aiHj  the  itgloii  loiiii'l  aiioui,  con- 
tilsiod  of  «.iriltii8  iidil  piif'luivH,  wliLfi'  lh< 
liojs  i(f  tin-  iiflylilioiliood  could  oiijoj 
tli<  riis('lv«'8  in  ull  kinds  of  annus  iin<l 
ii|i<>i'l.  (>n<'  who  al.so  lived  tlit'i*'  as  a 
hoy  says:  "It  was  a  boys'  paradise  .md 
ffliocd  «-vcry  holiday  aftoinoori  and  nilcl- 
«lay  iiitss  Willi  '('oranr  ami  'Hy-sps,' 
liavhiK  jiisi  III)'  riKlil  a<liiilxtur<'  of  o|»  n 
g:t'oiind,  ftMi'ts  and  ( lioroiiKlil'ai<'s,  with 
Inliiiaiit  s  and  iiii  khiK-l'laiis  of  sluds 
and  wood- lionsi's.  and  Ixrc  and  iIkii'  .i 
(li'SiTlcd  I'atti,  Willi  open  doors  and  a 
remnant  of  liay  long:  iintonilied.  Tlu're 
was  even  a  pond, where  a  heg^lnner  nilKht 
try  his  rirsl  skales;  and  t!ie  salt  water 
was  close  l»y  with  wharves,  where  he 
nilKht    calch    llolindeis    and    lom-co,|." 

The  Itever*  lid  Willlayi  i;incrson  was 
the  Worthy  desi  <  ndant  of  a  long  li'i*'  •>)' 
puritan  mliilsti  rs  who  had  been  the  spir- 
itual advlsi  IS  of  New  iOn^land  congre^c.i  • 
tlons  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Me  loved 
l)ooks--lndeeil  this  was  his  only  extra v 
a^aiicc — and  the  society  of  leariie<l  men, 
iieinj::  an  aitlve  ineinher  of  the  Alassa- 
clnisett.x  Historlcil  Socjely,  and  one  of 
the  foiimlers  of  'I'lie  I'hllosophlcal  Socl- 
«ty.  The  Boston  Athenaeum  Library 
nwi'd  lis  bt'Mlnnliip  to  his  efforts.  Mis 
proniiiieiKe  In  the  pulpit  and  in  lllerar.v 
I  iiisulls  l)rou>:lit  lilni  ni.iny  honors  from 
his  fellow  liil/ens.  such  as  overseer  of 
M.irv.ird  rollek'e,  «'lia|dalii  to  the  Stat" 
Seiiale  and  to  the  Anclcnl  and  Monoi 
able  .Arilllcpy  roinpany  Me  was  also 
editor  of  The  .\ronthly  AntholoKV.  the 
eoni I  ibiitors  lo  which  were  judirrs.  law- 
yers,    nillilx'efx     .nul     tlio     leivtiert     of    C'Ul- 

liired  Itosioii.  .Vt  his  death,  which  oc- 
•nrred  on  Miv  IL*.  isil,  Huckmlnster  said: 
"The  town  ha.<«  lost  a  dlllKriit  oliserver 
of  Its  voiith  and  their  cdiicatbin;  the 
ncadeniy  and  MIstorlc.iI  .Society  an  asso- 
ciate Krejitly  Interested  In  their  floiirlsli- 
liiK'  St  ite;  the  iinlversllv  an  atteiitlv*' 
overseer.  Tho  clerfjy  I  hroiijrhoiit  the 
country  hav<'  lost  a  hospitable  ami  Ilb- 
••ral  brother;  his  family  a  most  carefttl 
aiifl  excellent  father,  hiisb.-ind  and  mas- 
ter; and  Ills  friends  an  honorable  a»(i 
faithful    filcn.l" 

.Mrs.  lOmcrson's  ancentors  were  also, 
many  of  them,  members  of  the  clerical 
profession  and  had  conlrlbiiled  greatly 
to  the  staunch  faith  and  stur<ly  Inde- 
jiendence  of  the  citizens  of  .\ew  h^ng- 
iand.  She  herself  was  a  woman  of  ox- 
ceedtng  Kiacloiisnc.ss  of  m. inner  and  a 
loving  mother  whose  ambition  was  to 
raise  her  children  to  be  honored  and 
respected  anions  thii-  fellows.  The  tes- 
timony of  one  who  knew  Iot  well  Is,  "I 
do  not  rem'-mber  e\«r  to  have  .seen  her 
Impatient,  or  to  have  lii'ard  her  express 
dIsHallsfact Ion    at    .iiiy    I  line." 

The  ilea  III  of  the  husb.iiid  and  father 
was  a  severe  aOllcilon,  and  (he  burden 
thus  cast  u|ioii  the  widow  In  bringing  up 
her  children  was  heavy  Indeed.  She  had 
been  left  with  liltle  or  no  means  of  sup- 
port, hut  generous  aid  came  from  the 
congregation  of  the  l-Nrst  Church.  Her 
husband's  full  sal.'iry  was  continued  to 
her  for  six  monlhs.  and  for  sevi-n  years 
she  received  annually  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, together  with  the  use  of  the  parish 
house  until  it  should  be  rei|ulrei|.  Many 
kind  friends  also  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  bereaved  family.  It  was  still, 
however,  a  hard  struggle.  A  smaller 
house  outside  the  city  would  have 
lessened  expenses,  but  Mrs.  Emerson  was 
determined  that  the  children  should  be 
eduiated  and  for  that  reason  continued 
to    live    In    Boston.      To    accomplish    her 
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purpose  she  received  hoarders  Into  her 
home,  and  early  and  late  this  heroic — 
for  It  was  nothing  short  of  that — mother 
tolled,  doing  by  far  the  greatest  iiart  of 
the  work  her8<lf,  with  su<'h  slight  help 
only  as  could  he  glv«n  hv  the  ehlldren 
as  they  grow  up.  Tin  se  pinching  times 
■of  poverty  and  privation,  when  even  the 
nccessltu.H  of  life  were  hard  to  get,  arc 
recalled  In  a  letter  which  the  eldest  son, 
William,  wrote  to  his  mother  many  years 
after.  He  says:  "Our  circumstances  have 
been  such  that  the  Increase  of  expense 
which  would  necessarily  have  attended 
upon  the  sbkness  of  any  one  of  us  might 
have  reduced  us  lo  real  distress." 

As  further  illiislrntlng  the  hard  straits 
to  which  Mrs.  FCmerson  and  her  children 
were  reduced.  It  is  recorded  that  Ralph 
and  his  brother,  Kdward,  had  only  one 
great-coat  between  tlnm.  each  taking 
Ills  turn  In  wearing  It.  This  fact  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  schoolfellows, 
the  two  boys  often  had  to  endure  their 
Jei  rs  and  taunting  eni|iililcs  .-is  to  "whoso 
turn   Is  it   to  we.ir  the  coal    today?" 

While  Emerson's  childiiood  years  were 
pas.sed  .'inild  r>uverl.\  ami  hardship,  the 
lessons  tliereb)  taught  were  of  great 
and  lasllng  beiielit  to  him.  They  became, 
indeed,  blessings  In  afur  life.  It  Is  Just 
liosslble  that,  notwithstanding  his  genius, 
had  he  not  been  c.illed  upon  in  these 
youtliful  years  to  bear  poverty  and  work 
hard,  ho  would  h.iv  failed  to  occupy 
the  high  place  among  the  world's  great 
thinkers  which  history  has  aw.irded  him. 

Many  year.s  after,  Kmerson  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  lie  owed  (o  tin;  poverty 
of  his  youth.  In  Ills  e.ss.iy  on  "Domestic 
Mfo,"  In  lelllng  of  boys  wlio  had  be«-n 
able  to  st«al  a  few  hours  for  studv  amid 
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llv.s  of  li.ird  work  .iiid  stern  duty,  he 
says:  "What  Is  the  hoop  that  holds  tliein 
staunch?  It  Is  the  Iron  band  of  poverty, 
of  necessity,  of  austerity,  which,  exclud- 
ing th«m  from  the  sensual  enjoyments 
wlilch  makes  other  boys  too  early  old, 
tias  directed  their  activity  into  safe  and 
right  ch.innels,  and  made  them,  despite 
tliemselves.    reverers    of    the    grand,    the 
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a     w..k     ixlorr     his    tl.lr.l     l.lrth.luy     his  VounR     Km.rson     <iit<r.|.l     n.iiv;.rd     Col- 

fath.r   .Ml, .plain.. I    thai    •Halph    .1...  s    n...  ePr<;        lT.Hn     on.|    of    his     mriiiB   -io-.hla 

r.a.l  V..V  wfll  y.t."     At  tl.f  pns.iU    time  l>rother   at    this    tim...    h.-    s.-.  nis    to    h-.xvo 

a    hoy   of   that    aK*-    woul.l   still    h.    In    the  "?'"^';  ,"^ '''«   '"'"'\   '"  '"•'"'•"■   •>   mlnlsl.r 

ursery.     II.-  atttndv.l  first  a  school  kept  >lk.>  his  fa   h.-r  an.l  many  oth.r  of  his  nn- 

hv    a   liuiv,    an, I    afttrwar.ls    h..    with    his  restors.    His  pov.rt  y  pr.v.  nl.d   him  from 

l.rother.    William.    l,.-.amc    tli,-    pupils    of  rnr..lllnp    as    a    r.jjn  ar    stu.l.nt    at    Uar- 

one    Lawson    I.yo.i.    wh.)    Is    .l.s.  .  il,.-.l    as  .Y^*"'',.    'f."'      )^'-'«;      '"'W'V.r.      appoint, 

•"  s.-v.r.-   t.a.  h.r.   whosv   rukr  un<>   cow-  prrsMent  s     fr.shman         whl.h     riiahN.l 

^kln    <iirl    ii,tiv»>    vcrvl.t   •■  '''"^   •"  '"'^   ^"^  "•    ''=''''   ^   P'""t   of  his   till- 

">r      h.s.     lH.;J.    y.mnp    as    tluy    w.r..  Hon    hy    p.;rf..rmlnK   .•.rlaln    .h.tl.s.      Tin- 

thoro    was    litil.-      Iim-    all..wc.l    f..r    play,  duties  of  '  prfsldontsfrfshnian     wor,.  t„ 

Kalph    nvv.-r  .  v.n    poss.  ss,  .1    that    winter  •"'»"»«  moss.-nKir  h.-t  w.-.m.  tho  presl.l.nt 

.iVliKht  of  all   smal     hoys,   a   si,. I.  and  .m  ''"<!  "^^  stnd.nts.  to  r.a.l  out  th.-  various 

>  .M  nt  of  th,-  r..uKl.   boys  of  th,'  .ulph-  announr,Mi,.-nts.  an.l   to  do  what.v.  r  i|8.> 

l.oil  o  d    would    n,-v,r    h;.v,.    v.ntur.  .1    to  the  president  called  for.    Such  a  p..slti.,n. 

",'    ."   r.      Ilsn")th,rs...u.  inns   against  l..,u-.-vor.  .lid  not  aff..  t  his  standing  as  u 

the   n.de.   noisy    hoys   of   th,-   s.r,,  t    k.pl  ^  V;";e!>n..',","        '         '"'""'■   ""' 

him    "'^r^'y^, '''::';'^^'f  ''•^7;,^'V;-/;;;;'»  Whll.'  nmerson  entered   Harvard   mu.  h 

::;i:ir*;„^;;;,:^'w;;^,'fuM';:\;f,':rK-:'ho;^  -—  '—  "-  "-'^--v  of  s.ud.-n.s. 

-; -          ,       .,               .1.1     .,  Ills    knowkdpc    of    books    and    literature 

as     they     went     .shouting    and    whistling  ^^..^    unusuallv   Kroat     for    a     hoy   of   his 

ilown  the  street.                „    ,    .      .                ..  y.ais.     An.l   It    w.miI.I   have  been  strange. 

In     his    tenth     year     Ralph     heg.iij     his  j„dee.l.    if.    .  ..mintr    from    a    home    where 

-studies      In      th.       famous     ll..st..n     Katln  ,..l...aiiun      wa.s      h.  J.i      so      hlgbly.     and 

-.hool.      Ih-r,'  h.'  .am.-  un.ler  th.    Insmu-  .s,hm  r,  .1    l.v    his    m..ilHr   and    his   aunt.   It 

Hon  of  Mr.   Apttn.rp  i.oul.l    who   was   -an  ,.„„),,    1,.,^;.    h,  en    .)theiwlse.      During    his 

exce  lent      >»a.MHr.      who       oved      a      g.'oJ  f,,.y|,man  y.ar.  at  Last,  h,    did  not  mlngb: 

.scholar  and  wake.l  his  aml.ltion,       U  hile  ,„„,.,,  ^..j,,,  ,,i.>,  f,.|i.,w  stu.lents.     In  addl- 

at  s.h.M.I  he  b.-g.in  t,.  make  speeches  and  ,i„„    ^„    i.js:    ,„,t    heinn   strong    physically.       *,  c  u  ,       ?t«c~J=S;'» 

rhym.^H    on    th.-    .\m.rhan    s.a    vi.iorl.-s  ,„.    ^.-..s   som.whai    shv  and    hardly   cared       ^-^^     5c-CoO-g 

over   Great    Hrltan    In    the    war    of    IMJ.  ,       ,,,,.   „„,,,.  „,„j   ,,„.  j„k,.„  ^f  i,„.  oth.-r       X^nt^     ^gtaSpcg 

v''!,.^.i    M.     V.    '    "/    w'a"n\'''.''"'i-    '■'  »'oV«-      IJ.-sld..-.  his  dutl.s  as  -presidents       ^S^'*      ^>^.S2^S2 

r;^^,;;;  1 1  J;j^?n'X^z,!:^  -»K:;i:  '^:;;:,;i\i,-;;;:!;,r„i;'ii"x;:::^;  '  i|l,  I  -  Fill  t 

^^p(Z;Ji^:uf^.l^pz  n  ;^:::;L;;;;;.^::rr;;,;;;"K,;"^;^;v^>'  J»  .l-^tM^i^li 

together.       I    can     se,-     hitn     now.    at     his  '      „          ■,    i|i,,.,i    i...    1,1.,    .......hirs     hi-.-nns.         E~  r,  = '-  t<  E  E  =  r  *"  -  c 

copy-hook:    quite    a    lal.orious    operation  T,^  \^  L     \     .u,lh  u  u\.    \   .!      .1l,^   L^u^^^^^        2 -r  i.x~  =  ^r7  z^  .  ^% 

It  appear.d.  as  his  f.nguc  worked  up  and  'i^^,,.   ,  oul."  ,    us    '   "     '             '                                  i  -:  £  ?  i  iS  '""-^  ■"■^^  , 

down    with    his    pen."      He    was   always   a  ,?.,..           ""^i-                                                         ^^S-.r-rtS-S 

go..d   scliolar,  as   ho   was   forcd   to  study  .^^''"'"   '  "'   "o's'*"""   stu.l.nts   fought   sh>       "-.- X  S  =<,.;«■  c     £' 

hard   at    home,   hut    he   did   not   show   any  "'    '''">•    ll"r.'    were    .)ili.  r.-.    .if    a    quleni       £  ^  u :;  ="  ^  >=-2*''?« 

sort   of  exc.llence,      While   he  never  took  "'"'     ">or.-     stu.ll.iiis     nature     who     foun.l       _  ^  =  "  .=  g:  2  i,.^  St- v  ** 

any  great    part   In   the   sports  and   fun   of  •'""    to    he    a    choice    coiu|.anl.in.    so    his       =  .- i;  ^  «'  c""  c  " '^  =■>. 

his  school   fellows,  he  did   n.)t   stay  away  "ootn     h..  ame     the    nu. ting    place    of    a       ^^-■z -p     -  U     fc 

fr.im  tlHtn.     Although  his  phvslcal  weak-  s.  |.  ,  t    <  ..mpany    who    <leslr.-.l    l.>    have    a        l  z  t.=  r  ji  -  ■  ».~  -  r 

ness    prev.-nted    him    from    Joining   In    the  wl.ler    r.mg.-    of    study    than     they    eoul.l 
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much  of  .1  hoy.     He  played  -iDokev"  tw«.  •""•    <'l>:<>ic.r   an.]    Addls.)n    and    Sheridan  _  -  _      c.  ^      v 

or  three   tinu's  and   was   punished   with  a  ■""'    oth.r    Kngllsh    dramatists   and    p.),ls  'z^'^-^'^'z      4,-^      <r:i?«, 

dl.t    of   bread   and    watc'r.  ^^■"■"-      ''i"'      and      dis.u.ssed.         lOmerson  ■-  -  „  5-  =  !;  c  <,  ■^•^  c  E 

During   111.'    war   of    1S12.    which    lasted  formed      th.-se     .omrades     Into     a     lltll.  5  ^-- 5  !*  *"  g  a.  j=  n  g  c  c 

as  every  school  hoy  knows  until  181.'..  the  '"'"b.  tli«'  m.  nib.rs,  .)r  rather  those  whos.  /.-.=  *--.      ta-*-_W£ 

coasts    of   New    Kngland    suff.r.d    greatly  Purs.s  .ould   aff.ir.l    It,   buying  ho.iks  and 

from  the  assaults  of  the  nntlsh  warships,  |)erl...li.als     11. it      f.)iind     In      tlie     c.ll.g.' 

IJoston  being  a  post  of  consldcral.l.'  ...m-  library.       At     th.'     m.-.  tings     th.se    books 

m.-rdal   Importance   was  especially   llal.lo  were  r<ad  aloud   3.>   that  all   might   <iij..>  ^^^.      ^  ,_ ,, 

to    be    atla.ked.      One     day     the     s.h.iol-  »b<'m      at      on...       .Soni.-      of     Sir      Walt.-r  i^S^SjigbSr      %^^ 

master    of    the    noston    Latin    school    told  Scott  s   nov.ls   wer.-    bought   In    this   way,  -^^--o)     q^«         J=o 

the  s.holars  of  a  report   thai    Hostonhar-  ••"<'    oft.n    Ih.'    d.llghlful    pages    of    Oiiy  ?>  g  E  2         ^      -J*  S  a- 

l.or  was  lo  he  Invad.Ml   hv  Ilrltlsli   m<n-o-  ^Jlnnerlng,    «»l.l    .M.irlallty,    Ivanhoe.    The  ^^  Jf  be  „,:5  S  5  >      On"^ 

war,  and  th.'  iM.y.H  vv.  re  ask.-d  to  giv."  one  Heart    of   Midlothian,    or    Rob    Roy    Inter-  ■"     ^      Z^^^^-o      «-° 

day    to    hcliiing    place    Noodles    Island    In  f<  red.  sadly    with   the   preparation   of  col-  >.  «•=  c  "^  -  O  ""S      c  ■«  P 

a    state    of    def.iise.       It     was    giv.  11    out  !<  ge  recitations.     While  thus  reading  Rob  -.=      -  j.  =      o'        o^-. 

that   all    who    w.re   willing    lo   go   should  f^oy    Knierson   con.elved    the   Idea    of   de-  rt*'  =  E--,^^<-      J2     " 

gather  next   morning  and   proceed   to  the  claiming  some   of   Its   heroic   passages  at  ^"0  «  ^c  ?  3  .^^2      %^t. 

Island.       Kvery    boy    w.nt.    among    tlun:  'be    rolleg,-    exercises.      He   did    this   with  to  £  ?  u  c^  £  rt  =>c 

Ralph     IOin.-rs..n,    but     he     says    that     iu  sii.h  f.ir.-e  an.l   passion  as  to  cause  quite  Z'-^'^'^m^-      *  "•= 

never   could    rememb.r     that     he     or     hi.-  a   s.ns.itlon   among   his   hearers.  "^c'^S     " "  .- i       c  v," 

schoolniat.s  did  a  stroke  of  work.  In     his    classroom    studies    Greek    was  ^1=5     T»"^c~      £c« 

Kmers.m  seems  to   have  made  much   ol  I^m.-rson's  fa\.Mitc,  with  l^atln  occupying  irt'x'S^i^i'      t:~ 

his   gift    of    rhyming,    as   during    his   las(  s.coii.l    plaif.       In    philosophy,    curiously  ci.^^r:5~c>      %'Z'% 

.vear  at  school,  he  composed  various  orig-  .11. nigh,  h.-  was  far  from  b.-ing  good,  and  i;'".5r~  w      ^  .S      "^  ?  — 

inal    i>oems  and   dellver,'d    th.-m   on   exhli  ni.it  iiem.-itics  he  simply  coul.l   .lo  nothing  ~.!i-5  =  >..  .•  £.~      iZ  •^  ^ 

bitlon    days.      TIhs.'    w.-r.'    consi.lered    s,"  willi.       Th«-re    were    other    studies,    how-  T" "  "~  ti:  u  »,  £      lit»_^ 

good    that    his    teacher    took    a    great    d(-a  ev.r.    In    wlii.h    Iw    show.d    a    high    Stand-  i;"^ -^  ^J:  ::  -  *"       ai  -  > 

of    prid.'    In    showing   th.-in    t.i    the   schoo'  ing.       He     gain.'d     a     R.iyiston     prize    for  ~  "^  jj^""  3 ~ fc ~ "^^      !cj<''' 

committee.     Quite  .a   number  of  these  arf  .I.clamat  i.in,  and   in   his  Junior  year  took  >,"  c     ^-'^'Hi.-      "? - 

In    existence,    but    the    si)ace    at    my   com-  .'i    prize   for   ills   essay  on    "'i'lie  (..Miaracter  c  £  gi:  u^  i- xi:  it  ^ '■  5 

mand    forbids    my   quoting.  of    .Socrates."      Anotlur    prize    was    won  —  c  ^  1!  *- o  to  "_^!H  ti  -  S  i: 

In    October,    1817,    at    the    age    of    four-  .lurln-g   his   senior   y.ar   with   a   composi-         r  tic  *  kr"I  c  t  <  d." 

teen,    when    the    majority   of   the    Imys   of  Hon    on    'The    I'r.s.  nt    Slate    of    Ethical  ^  r  li  2  cO  c  o  >    \=> 

today  are  Jii.st  preparing  for  High  School,  l'hllos.)phy."      Tli.se    papers   showed   that  «.?  —  £?-<-&•»      •-P' 
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1,1,       I),     iind     lii>     wiK     ul-r)     i>l«>(tnl     • 
•  iiiiiilii  r  iif  till-   H'lnnl   nf  (  i\  rrHPcr^ 

1KC.7.      I'llKll-li.  ,1    hlH    I Ill,    M:n-I)iv 

1VV.'      Dl.d     \|.iil    1'7,    l.ml.M    III    •"..iKorrt,    near 
llli-        i.MrHi'-(        .if         ll;i»«itii>i  fn-        and 

fSHCIUI'TroN'     ON'    T.\ni.KT     TV     HAI.t.    OF 

r.\Mi: 


ItAl.ni    WAT,T>r>    EMKHSON' 

i>i(i:i-Ikn:' 
Th^  (Ifiy  !•<  itivMiyH  |i|n  who  wi.rks  In  It 
with  Kiicdjij  unci  Kifiil  ulni-  The 
un-ilahlt'  "•■'llmutiM  nf  ini'ii  rnnvd  to  him 
tthi>«<'  iiilnil  !•<  Illlcfl  with  III''  truth  na 
Ihp  niapiMl  wiivcM  nf  the  Atluntli-  follow 
ilH'    niii'iti, 


^^ 


4 


^i- 


^i  !  -       Kl   M.l.  !  '1     A  l''«I<    1  ,    flUIll     (    llll'll  I    ^iC'l      '^ 

r  ii"!.|.  ;i,t.  !  1,1  l;«;|.'i  WhI'Iii  Hirjjjm^iii,  «llll 
^lr    Wtilli;  l.ii.i-i-iii.  Furliei*  of  MiHoiiT  iraiiJ- 

'•ti     •'!     (Iiu     ill    (u  k>ii-Iiim1     niiili,      liaVL'     liteil 

£11'  -tK  .,f  Mr.  and  .Mr-    I>kniel  C  Look.     Km 

-i.fi  WK-  H  „'r«f1u»t«  III  llarvAr.d  L'nivn  -Ity  in 

-JI,I*-iiii  {.!  ui  1'iiiluriati  cliurch  lu  l*^J'.i, 
.\>:'.  I  I  .  l-.i  •II]"'  III  \^i-i.  mill  (III  hi."  retiirL  he- 
, an  1,1  (  r. ;  ri  tt->  rt  Itilnrti  iu  l'.()>lau.  In 
l^i.'>  Ijc  t'l'k  11(1  hi-  rt;-iilenfU  in  <,'oDcorfl. 
ivti>  1  o  he  rf -I  l»-'l  uiilij  lii«  iletilh.  Hi"  (il.^t 
(lU'ik.  l-lillt  •:i|  ".Nm  iirr,  "  BiiiM  tt!  d'l  it)   1  S'i'i. 


■sa 


Vu. 


riiK   KAMoirs   noKMF.ii   wivdow   ok   thk   old   mansk. 


X 


>^^5 


Had  Kmersoo  lived  until  tn<uy  im  noma 
be  00  yoars  of  a);e  ttiii^l  ovtir  lie  was  l)c)rii 
May  25,  I.soa,  iu  liostoii,  niid  died  at  Coii' 
cord.  April  -.',  ISh:.'. 

Klevcu  yoard  iiuve  come  and  koiio  since 
till*  worldfanied  inan.  a  Kiant  in  intf^llect, 
a  loving  brother  in  Iitiman  aifection,  pas.sed 
iHsyoud  the  portals  of  this  lirratliinR  world. 

Frotu  the  day  of  his  Mrtli  and  oven  earlier 
the  beautiful  New  Kn^laud  u>wn  which  ho 
ititDlfiod  nod  adorned  with  liisiircsoncelia.s 
Ulracted  visitors  from  all  <iuirter!i  of  the 

And  tbaiM  viaitants,  of  every  bloo<t  and 


of  every  cliuie.  vrho  came  to  acquit  them- 
•alvea  of  the  duty  of  hom»«e  to  the  prlnci^ 
pie  ot  politloal  Wtoetty  nnd  the  equality  of 
•11  nan  befora  the  law.  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
templation  of  the  i«roduot  of  thai  gallant 
•nd  aeeminaly  unequal  conflict  of  the  Con- 
cord farmers  wUi»  royal  troops,  which  wn» 
concentrated  and  inlen.silied  iu  HaluH 
Waldo  Ktueraon. 

Emerson  waa  never  without  honor,  even 
inhUowB  town  and  among  Ms  cvw  day 
asMx-iatei.  and  his  memory  i«  one  of  ihjir 
most  ptactuua  inberUauct-*. 
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"THK    RtTDE    BRIDdE    THAT    ARCHED    THE    ri,OOD."i 
Wher*  the  iiiibaltled  farmert  ilood  and  fired  Ui«  (hot  hrard  roiinil  th«  worI<l. 


It  WM  lor  tbs  porpotie  of  KleAnm?  a  few 
•PMn  o(  KoId«n  Em«nioolftn  irrain.  if 
bapljr  any  taoh  remained  uuirarnired.  that 
the  writer  paid  tbree  several  visits  recently 
to  Concord. 

3u(  timtt  do«a  not  pause  even  witii  the 
deparlara  of  the  greatest.  I^ads  and  youihs 
vbo  remember  the  noreirorihy  tiifure  of 
tb*f|M>dold  man  when  they  wereobll- 
tfreSi  BOW  beadd  of  families  themselves. 
only  recall  bis  personality  with  vawue  iii- 
flittlnctness. 

Tboaewhower*  then  In  middle  life  or 
•BtMiog  "the  boybbod  of  old  a«e"  have 
in%liy  of  them  passed  awar:  wl<*ieliisiiiti- 
■ifttM,  uoBststlnit  larseiy  of  that  brilliant 
ootMi*  of  literati  who  made  Concord  tbeir 
borne,  are  removed  thence  either  by  death 
or  dutouco. 

Boaidea  thia.  Emaraon'a  son  In  the  lMX>k. 
"BmenoD  In  Concord."  a  record  ol  the  home 
lltoof  the  aafio.  has  collected  about  vvery 
\mitut  available  add  desirable  to  Uluatrato 
tlila  phMO  of  the  aubject. 

Poonlo  with  wl.om  the  writer  conversed 
WW*  nnwillimr  that  their  naoias  should  be 
jnd.  oxpiaininc  thot  tt  aoeiuod  Jo  bo  «  ■»» 
cle5  of  self-adulation  tnus  to  link  their 
iiaines  wiih  his. 

One  britfht.  intelligent  woman  related' 
three  or  four  anecdotes  which  vreredecid-' 
edly  iniere?<tini{  and  eiitertuinine. 

Hope  ulowed  In  the  listener's  heart  as 
each  of  these  stories  was  beRui ,  but.  alas. 
like  the  clever,  pointed  new8i>aper  jokes  in 


itoo  many  Instances,  tiie  new  siorle,^  turned 
olit  tolteof  full  aKfl  and  of  iirinttng  presa 
ektraction.  , 

lOn'j  bit  of  information,  however.  wa»  Im- 
I  Arte.!.  A Itiionirh  accounts  without  iiuin- 
Her  have  been  Klven  of  Kmerson's  moods  of 
iJbsiriii:tioii  and  the  manner  In  which  these 
tiiaiillcsted  il'finiselvea  to  observers,  it  has 
iiui  tiepn  (reneraiiy  Known  tnat  he  was  a 
whistlor  when  lost  in  contemolation. 

It  was  l)ry<ten  who  wrote,  descriptive  of'a 
vacaikt  minded  person: 

n<-  trii'iKe'l  -iloiig,  iiiikiinwing  wlint  Im  smiglit, 
AikI  wliltlleil  u«  no  went  fur  waot  uf  thuu^liU 

Surely  it  was  not  a  vacant  mind  in  the 
caseol  Emerson,  which  took  refuirn  In  the 
a.optriited  und<>rtones  a  sort  of  breathed 
whistle  that  Isxiied  from  between  thofe 
ixK.'kered  lips  which  all  thruuvh  his  Hie 
had  dropped  pearJs  of  purest  and  loftiest 
llinimht. 

This  was  followed  by  the  atory  of  hia  re 
ceplioii  hy  the  host  of  a  remote  country^  Inn 
to  which  Kniersoii  had  reoaUed  during  one 
of  Ills  lecturiiiK  tours.  The  traveler,  ytiiith- 
Itil.  tall,  K.iQiit  nna  travelstainet',  having 
beoii  shown  to  the  room  he  was  to  oi'oiipy 
found  things  not  at  all  to  ins  likiiiii  there, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  bedt'Iothliig. 
\v  Itich  did  not  come  up  to  his  idea  uf  unsul- 
lied lueaniiness. 

I'he  young  lecturer's  renionstiances  were 
not  received  hy  the  landlord  wait  a  gcMul 
urate,  lie  only  vouchsafed  to  suv.  as  he 
suiierciliously  took  note  of  liis  trueHt's  du.^t- 
coverod  garments  and  generally  wayworn 
appeur^tiicu: 

"I  guess  th' room  and  th'  bed  clothes  are 
pleniy  «ood  enough  lor  you." 

From  the  same  tnfornianl  was  received  au 
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r.Mr.RHON'.S    ORAVE.  )uim' 

•n  othirra.  h«  «xemDlinA<]  the  conduct  of 
the  pbilosopiier  lie  truly  was. 

Atauch  tfines  he  \Toui>1  inter  into  frair- 
mentary  coDversationa  v^itb  the  other  le»A 
self-contained  people  who  composed  tlie 
nsi>einbl8Ke. 

Needless  it  is  to  depict  In  words  the  rom- 
posite  character  of  a  crowd  wailing  tlie 
arrival  of  tho  mail  in  a  country  postoftice. 
Concord  proliabiy  aTeraured  bitrtierthan  anv 
olhrr  town  In  New  I'nKlam!  in  the  Iniel- 
leciuality  and  reHnenient  of  iUslnhabit'tnts. 
Aniontf  tliem  all,  however,  aa  the  loftiest 
peak  in  the  Hiinalava  ranue  above  a  (rently 
riHintr  hill,  did  Knierson  Ktand  even  iu  the 
nimtls  of  nig  next-door  ueiKhhors. 

He  knew  everybody,  was  known  to  every- 
body. 

Unlike  Hawthoroe,  he  was  entirely  free 
from  biukfulneas.  Hawlborne  was  in  the 
clouds. 

if  Ills  mail  had  not  arrived,  tlie  author  of 
the  "rtcarlia  I^etter"  would  ali'ie  away,  to 
return  at  a  more  opporinne  time. 

K'niTBon.  contrawise.  would  stay  pnd  nni- 
ploy  tbesA  moments  of  Irisure  in  hninely 
discourse  upon  topics  of  the  town,  matters 
of  the  present  hour.  t)ilng.s  ut)on  wliicli  ilio 
nioHt  simple  minde>i  or  inionned  of  his 
townfolk  bad  their  own  ideas  and  opinions. 

A  man  like  Emersr»n  rould  con.struct  for 
himxelf  a  microcosm  out  of  far  le.<«s  promis- 
ing material  than  ran  be  found  in  tliecares. 
hopes  and  fears,  the  vacuity  and  iiidiffer 
ence  legible  in  the  faces  of  .n  crowd  of  mm 
and  women  awailinff  in  a  comitrY    villaRe 


rack. 

The  latter,  vacant  of  even  acrapa  of  pftper. 
standf)  on  one  aide  ftuainat  the  wall;  the 
table  of  the  latter  Is  covered  thick  with 
earthen  and  cnina  ware. 

You  bare  to  stoop  low  to  look  beneath  the 
projeclinff  circular  table  ahelf  in  order  to 
doscry  the  slot  into  which  oermons  mailing 
letters  used  to  drop  their  uiissivea 

Think  of  the  golden  wonls  embalmed 
wl  iob  ICmerson  passed  throuKb  that  a(>er- 
lure.  ^ 

I'lie  asties  of  many  dislinffuished  men  r» 
pose  in  Sieony  Hollow  cemetery,  bnl  never 
a  larcrer  concourse  of  the  Iivins  was  present 
there  than  on  the  day  when  Kmer'>on*H  itody 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  aummit  lot,  on  the 
crest  of  Kidue  Path. 

It  was  tliere  on  an  almost  idc&lly  bnauti- 
fnl  (i.iy  not  lon^  turo.  the  writer  and  the 
ilbutralorot  this  anniversary  siory  stood 
cuniemtdaling  the  vrand,  natural,  unln- 
ficribed  bowlder  of  rose  (jiiariz -a  most  ap- 
propriate (rravei-toDe  for  the  pbllosupber. 

They  bad  been  told  that  Kmerson  had 
never  expressed  wish  or  preference  as  to 
what  this  aionuraent  sbould  be.  The  mi- 
lectluu  was  made  by  his  son. 

Dr,  Kmorson  was  convinced  that  the 
Imwider  heliad  obtained  at  South  Ack  worth 
ID  New  Hanipsliirt  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  his  failier. 

Dr.  Emerson  had  joufneved  tar  and  wide 
over  Now  England'a  bills  and  throuirb  her 
forests  befoiu  lie  found  what  he  deemed  to 
be  siiitablti.  His  nuost  was  for  sometbinit 
boau^itul  in  nature  and  »l  the  same  time 
so  iutrinsically  and  svmhoticall*  apnronri- 
ale  as  to  need  no  addition  or  moditieatlou 
at  the  hand  of  man. 

The  stone  stands  about  flreteet  Above  the 
i  {round,  is  nearly  or 'luite  live  fret  inlenatr 
\  at  tlie  base  and  u  about  four  feet  In  width. 

It  has  a  bBure  of  rude  Kracefulne^•,  and 
the  ro|e  hued  tractng'  near  the  top.  the 
warm,  graduated  browna  toward  the  base, 
combined  with  the  clear,  firm  white  of  tbc 
Bvneral  nana  form  a  study  In  coluia  froio 
urtlure's  own  palette,  which  dellizhta  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

Htraitflii.  lofty  ?dnes  crown  thie  eminence. 
naature<l  end  strooK  like  the  »enlnaof  th« 

■nun    w.io«e    Kravu    their    branches   over- 
shadow. 

The  prospeot  Is  varied,  ample,  free.  Kor 
mllas  ihn  eye  may  rovu  over  iprlnu  oind  ex- 
paiioesof  wood  and  mead,  and  the  mild 
freslinoss  ot'«r  all  the  sreiie  at  the  time  of 
the  visit,  Willi  tho  Hoiikts  of  tlie  birds,  sweet- 
eninir  slbnce  wttli  melody,  nuuld  not  fall  to 
iTl%\v\  one  with  a  sense  of  gaiet  and  peace 
fulness. 

A  charioteer  reiraled  'I'lii':  I  i  (.nine  men 
with  .stories  of  di.tttnpuislied  clti/ens  and 
hlM'iric  h|ints  as  they  drove  towards  the 
hitttlrt  itround.  Ho-and-Ho  liveil  here,  and 
So-i»nd->'0  lived  there,  "Of  course  you  have 
heard  of  hlui ;  he  was  a  (tiout  writer,"  and  ' 
iiioie  of  that  sanii)  sort. 

<ivatttui!e  for  the  would-bn  Infnrmant's 
irood  lnteiitloiiK.no  less  thancoininon  polllt!- 
ness.  forliade  Thk  Ui.oiii''.  men  to  say  that 
tlinv  were  liearlnir  more  than  enoiti;!)  of 
these  same  dlstlnir<ii8lied  clti/i>n.>i,  I'liuy 
had  no  room  in  their  brain  forthouKhton 
anv  <>th«r  Mibieci  but  ICmeriiun,  and  deli 
(  .tif'ly  a.s  pot>sihlo  tried  to  convinre  him  of 
this  truth.  Anvtliin;r  a^ked  him  about  the 
saire,  however,  he  answered  wilU  the  stereo- 
tytx'd  reply : 

'  Ves,  In  the  guide  books,  and  in  the 
library." 

luK  <ii,oii*:  men  drove  past  the  entrauoF 
to  the  old  man.^e,  from  tho  dormer  wlmiow 
of  which,  at  the  rear  of  the  huild  ok,  Kmer 
son's  iirandmoiber  ha<(  vlnwed  tbe  iirotrresi 
ot  the  une>iuat  battle  that  fateful  Apri 
day.  , 

Tbe  spirit  of   peace    was   brooding  ovei' 
cviTything.    All  was  sunshine  the  briKht 
est.  skies  of  purest  blOf),   tiecked    here   aiK 


tJiure  with  clouds  Whirli  tliH  hUiid  Mprlnu 
Min<l  liail  carried  Into  lontr  .strenkn  nf  tleeo 
w  hiteiicHs:  ilm  r<lnt{ins  l>lidM.  titu  Kleaiiiini; 
nIow  iiii>vln>r  rivpr,  expnadtid  beyond  it.'- 
oiiiikK  bv  the  recent  rains,  iind  the  tender 
gn-f.n  verdure  of  »i>rini{(ime. 

They  noticed  as  they  uaHBed  the  entrance 
to  llie  mau^e  vrouudd  a  tv.truintr  xlRn 
attixed  to  ttie  trunk  o(  a  vraud  and  lofty 
true.    It  read: 


TliFiiP  Hie   I'rivute  (iroiiiidi, 
Vliitortare  Not  AdinlttA^d. 


The  prohibitive  words  eave  somewhat  of 
a.8)iocK  At  first.  The  thounrlit  mine  quicWly 
ilini  lovors  of  Itherty  had  assort  of  vestecj 
tiKlit  in  the  place. 

However,  when  the  driver  exolalned  that 
the  owners  had  been  annoyed  pa>l  endu- 
fitnce  l>y  the  patriotic  tre.spassers.  who 
were  wout  to  repair  tu  the  niace  and  altno.it 
litirally  to  encamp  on  the  grounds,  the 
matter  took  on  a  ditTerent  a.spect. 

'I'urninir  into  the  mud  leadiiiir  to  the  his- 
toric hiidire  the  writer  proceeded  a  sliort 
di.siancu  and  then  aiiwhted  and  approached 
the  hoitse  fioni  the  rear  to  asu  permission 
to  make  a  <ikeirh  of  that  bido  ot  the  hulld- 
Ipk,  especial'y  of  the  dormer  window. 

'.May  we  stand  here  while  we  make  a 
»k(!t<h  from  the  outside?"  was  the  request 
preferred. 

■'Ves."  was  the  brief  and  pointed  anawer, 
•  roni  tlie  ont^ido." 

This  aoq'tio.scence,  »rlven  without  a  super- 
H'.ioiis  word,  let  no  little  liKhi  in  upon  the 
mind>' of  th<'se  to  whom  ihn  priviicue  had 
been  acoordod.  of  the  annoyance  which  the 
pooplo  of  Concord  mtis^  endiiie  in  ti  e 
coiiThe of  thu  >eur  from  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  resort  to  the  Krand  old  town. 

It  is  said  that  iicre  in  the  nianse  I-^merson 
wrote  hiR  volume  on  "\ature.''  and  com- 
I  oyeil  the  lines  of  that  poem  inscribed  now 
n<  III)  the  pedes'al  of  the  moniiDmnt  of  the 
lulnutenian  whi<'ii.  with  the  older  nbel{.<-k, 
'  is  in  full  view  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Il>  Die  lint*  liri<1j{t  that  mclied  Ilia  CuoJ, 

Ihiir  ring  to  April  brreic  unfnrltrd, 
llerv  Diirp  tiiP  <  ihlialtleU  rarniiTH  itood 


.\iid  nrcl  tli«  ihut  tiFArU  ro'iiul  lh<>  wi.rlrt. 

The  Kmerf^oD  residence  on  the  l.oxlnatou 
road  is  at  present  unoccupied,  the  philoso- 
l-ljers  unmarried  dmiithterbeimriu  Kurope 
with  hor  Sister,  Mrs  pDrbos. 

Ih*  bous*  ia  not  upeu  to  vUltuis,  but 
f^verythintr.  pretty  nearly,  remains  aa  U  waa 
at  the  time  of  Emorson>  death. 

J)espite  the  fact  that  reams  have  been 
written  about  the  place  and  its  occupants, 
a  few  words  more  are  not  amiss  m  the  prea 
ent  conneoiiou.  .    , 

The  study  has.  the  look  of  •  workshop 
which  had  been  occupied  by  an  artttlcer 
whose  love  for  his  craft  overtlawed  upon 
the  ver>-  tools  he  made  use  ot. 

Not  a  vestiffe  of  tbeirarish  In  tna  room: 
an  old.  rest-invittnn  sofa,  upholstered  in 
borne  bair;  aplaiu.old-fashioued.cushloned 
rooiclnK  chair;  the  painttnK  of  the  fates 
above  the  chimney  piece;  the  miniature 
pictures  of  dauifhtor  and  Krandolitld  on  the 
mantel;  on  one  ot  the  walls  a  tlneemrrav- 
ing  of  a  bit  of  church  architecture.  showInK 
In  detail  the  elaborate  adornments  of  the 
capital  of  a  pillar,  and  on  the  other  the  por- 
trait otCarlyle-all  these  are  to  be  seen,  to- 
sether  with  a  collection  of  such  books  as 
show  by  their  titles  and  their  well-worn 
appearances  the  quality  o(  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  perused  them.         ..... 

The  tlower  parden  is  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse.  It  is  today  Bubstantlally  aaitwas 
when  originally  laid  out  by  Emerson  and 
his  wife. 
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Tliebeds  are  raised  to  a  consldemble  ele- 
rallon  above  the  walks  and  are  for  the 
most  part  laid  <iiit  in  parallelofrranis.  i'liey 
aro  phmted  witit  roses,  hyacinths,  tulips 
and  tloweriiiK  almonds. 

Iheie  seems  to  be  in  the  srarden  space, 
the  arraiiL:oment  of  the  place  and  the  noral 
sble(;Mons  a  hint  of  thestrenifih  of  the  mas- 
ter'.s  character,  his  antijiatliy  to  shani 
prettiness  and  his  love  for  t)ie  untraiu- 
iiieled  ht-aiity  of  nature. 

When  Iho  garden  was  laid  out  the  trround 
waa  already  occupied  by  some  pear  trees, 
and  these  still  remain. 

Many  stories  are  told  In  ('oncord  in  con- 
nection with  Kmer'^on  and  bis  orchard. 
Near  at  hand,  in  fact  directly  opposite  the 
leaidenca.  stands  a  buildinK  which  was 
used  as  a  district  school. 


WhM 


2 
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TIIK  CONCORD  HCHOOt,  OK  fllll.U:!)  JU^', 

The  youngsters  used  to  make  frequent 
predatory  visits  to  the  trees  when  the  fruit 
was  in  season.  The  kind-hearted  old  man 
whenever  he  would  encounter  tliese  pllfer- 
ini;  urcliln-  would  besln  to  remonstrate 
wnh  hem  in  the  olTence  ai;ainst  Justice 
wl  Icb  hov  were  lommlttinir. 

Ml  ..lid  the  vounir  culprits,  abashed  by 
their  detection,  throw  down  the  ill-Rdlten 
irai.is.  It  was  more  than  likely  that  Emerson 
would  immediately  bestow  it  aKaiu  ut>oD 
them  n5  a  fiec  cift.  and  most  certainly 
would  he  do  this  at  thochildreu's  request. 

From  what  could  be  learned  from  i.eonlo 
conversed  with,  themselves  graduates  of 
tlie  (Concord  schools,  there  never  was  a 
school  othcial  wlia-^e  visits  were  reoehcd 
« itii  sued  satisfaction  and  plea.<ure  as  were 


L'uuimlttMcnin 


thoaa  made   br     Hrhool 
Ralph  Waldo  Kmrrson. 

"He  alwavp  itad  a  pl*aAaut  ■mito  and 
ohaerful  words  for  ua  on  thas«  oocaslona," 
•aid  ona  such  irraduate.  "His  Toloe  waa 
not  musical,  indead,  in  its  timbre,  but  It 
waa  sw»etoes«  Itself,  as  h«  spoke  to  a.i,  hU 
whole  face  shlnincr  with  nurft  human  klnd< 
uess  and  his  keen  evas  iooktnff,  as  it 
seamed,  into  the  very  core  of  our  hearts." 

It  waa  a  custom  with  Emerson,  one  which 
hisdauKhterhaa  continued,  to  inake  little 
entertainm>^nte  at  his  home  for  the  Concord 
school  children. 

They  had  full  ransre  of  the  riace  and  were 
sure  of  recelvinn  aa  cordial  a  welcome  and 
as  solicitous  attention  as  the  most  renowned 
Kuesta  who  were  ever  sheltered  beneath  the 
philosopher's  hospitable  roof. 

There  is  in  the  barn  on  the  Kmersun 
place  a  black  paintud.  every-day  looking 
▼eh tele  of  the  type  known  ms  democrat 
wugou. 

in  Pleasant  weather  this  was  the  carrlatre 
wliloh  tbe  family  had  for  iteneral  use.  In 
rainy  weather  reconrne  was  had  to  tbe 
covered  carryall. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  unpretentious 
*<iulii»ues  that  visitors  were  conveyed  to 
and  from  tlie  railroad  station.  (Jftentimrs 
the  philosopher  would  act  as  his  own 
ccachninn.     esi>ecially   while    trunsactinir 
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neol  hit*-llr(«taally.  Kiit;laiitl  tli'plores  hN  dentli 
iKit  leM  tiiiiB  A.Dericu,  and,  wbiln  reeofrnUlriK  tlie 
orlKiiiallty  of  Ills  |,roniu<*,  slio  tttlll  clalmi  hiu  as 
■aoriMUaciit  of  tliu  l::ni;llsh  race. 

KMKIUM>N'(t  OLD  CUIJACH.      , 

A  (Hxcoune  ovoiineni6rutl<^r^f  MiT  EmcrKon 
wasvery  appropriately  prra<:lic>l  by  llio  Rev.  V,. 
A,  Hortou,  pajitur  of  the  Seronil  ohmch.  wli<mr 
polplt  Mr.  r.mcr«on  hi4«J  occu;)|"il,  prucu  im;  tljf' 
IUjv.  th;unller  Hobblni  no  louj;  the  pastoi 
«>(  this  church.  Mr.  Hurton  Mk-rtca  tbii 
iiU|;K(>»tlTe  toxi;  .lereiitluh  xlvlll.,  K:  "AH? 
ye    tlut     know     hi<t      nudie      %Ay:       How     !«• 


bi-nkcu     aii(i    the   liPiiutiful 


the  itrnni;  Maff 
rod."  After  a  few  hitrodiictory  w  jrdu  tiu  naldi 
It  is  peculiarly  flttlni;  that  we  should  Uevotn  tliiii 
hour  to  a  tribute  to  tlie  iiiiiiiory  of  kalph  Waldii 
Linerfori  He  wa«  once  a  mlnlsier  of  Hilt  cIiuk  h. 
HH  name  \%  on  the  f  ablet*  that  repoid  the  honored 
llstoftho^o  who  have  Hi-rvod  It  .ns  j);mtorn,  ancl 
though  his  tcriii  of  nerviic  wa.<  brlil,  tlioUL'h  lh(T 
separation  Involved  a  difference  of  con\nctlou' 
thfie  Ih  no  nuuie  in  the  li^t  that  htundH  lii);ber, 
Itut  nuother  reaooo  Jurtilletl  the  Helcctlon  of 
Una  subjwt.  1  look  npnii  Mr.  Kmersrui  an  ii 
i.reuchei"  lltrou^hout  his  life.  At  the  clone  of  |i|h 
last  sermon  to  this  church  he  rx|>re*!*i;d  the  hope 
tlirti  DO  tiiuc  and  no  chun(;e  would  deprive  hlni 
ol  the  nati^f.u.-llou  ol  pur«uinu  and  oxercisinu 
I  the  hl;:li>'>t  function  of  the  iiulpit  oVfii  thouirli 
he  htiould  no  lon^vr  otUciate  In  unv  clKirch  ait  un 
ordained  pre.icber.  That  tmtttf^  'tirU~  "Been 
fulfilled.  l'.»Hay,  pocni,  lecture,  conversu- 
tion,  whatever  came  from  hin)  has  been 
inwruu(;ht  with  h  moral  uud  rilicious 
texiuie.  It  is  the  saiue  voice  Noundinu  ou 
tlirou;;h  all  the  year*,  with  a  nweei  peiHua.slvii 
accent,  a  voicn  Hoeakini;  in  lun;;uik);c  nut  alwajrt 
easily  uudei-Ht<H>«l  by  the  people  and  not  al\va>H 
luterureted  aliku  by  »clioliiri<,  b.il  one  trui>te<l  lor 
its  h&nvnty,  adiuirvd  lor  lit)  coura(;coUM  tone  i^id 
ever  iirlzeO  for  it*  ittroU);,  rallylnf;  utteranceH. .  1 
call  him  the  poet-preacher  above  all  that  have 
enriched  the  Knulish  tongue  —  a  greater 
Ihuii  .lereniy  Taylor  lu  ine  weaUli  of 
hi»  iniafrery,  ii  more  apiriiual  one  th;in 
ChaJininK  in  t!ie  vision  of  bi:<  >oul;  the  luore  )ou 
exaniine  the  cloMcr  you  will  find  uiy  appellation 
tu  apply.  r<M'l-i>rc-aoher,  not  pliiiosopber,  not 
lo^^it  ian',  not  philanthro])iHt,  not  poet  even  lu  the 
iiccuratc  ^enye,  not  cssayiht,  not  bistorlin,  but 
more  than  there  an  subycanoe  and  the  whole  are 
greater  than  lorm  and  the  |iart.  Hl^<  pi ose  pro- 
duction)- arc  beautllul,  anal^dcal  and  8trikiiiK 
seriniiiin  on  the  grandeur  ol  eiuract^T,  the  nobil- 
ity of  duty,  the  loitineHs  of  Hiucerily,  the  evcr- 
laittin(:ii<".h  ot  truth,  tbe  sources  of  true  power, 
the  ovcr-soiil.  hpiritual  lawn  and  licroisin. 

rreachcr  he  is  from  the  tirst  day^  of  onlinatiuli 
by  it  council  to  the  d:i>8  ami  tbrou;;h  tbeiii  v^Jicii 
a  great  ready-world  ordained  hini  to  be  their  in- 
fspirer.  Jvveii  in  hin  book  on  Kii;;land  you  Hnd 
live  preaching.  He  could  not  write  in  any  other 
way.  llii  mind  wait  a  niauuet  that  drew  only 
those  form*  of  thought  that  embodied  ethics  a'nd 
cori'cupohdences  ami  eternal  lawv.  Kor  this 
ifreat  r«aiion  the  pulpitis  of  our  faith  may 
make  notable  inention  ot  hi«  name.  Mr. 
t^inercon  was  ft  Christian  theNt.  In  this  form  of 
faith  he  adhered.  He  reeojcnized  a  <)«d.  and  be- 
lieved in  the  8up«rlor  adaptation  of  Chrifttlaolty 
to  Itimua  n—dfc   U«  aiibAUlbwl  to  fto  creedi  bt 

wrote  none.  He  oriticls<cd  furmn,  and  li>\ed  the 
Kolitiide  of  individual  woi>>hip.  V«t  lie.|ueiiily 
he  attended  public  uonhip'in  tUe  rnit:iri:in 
church,  and  never  made  attaw  on  the  tiitK-ere 
faith  of  any  sect,  .'^ceptieitii)  be  called  a  wirhcr- 
ilit(  uf  the  NUiil.  lieliet  wa!t  his  food.  The  world 
won  to  bini  full  of  <Joil,  uikI  true  reli(;i<in 
eonriitited  lu  looking;  at  the  |:ood  .so  ^t<■lldily   .iml 
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foUowlnj;  It  ;i$  to  leave  the  evil  behind.  In  bis 
h\]t\\t  ninrals  ;iii(|  rcHjim.  vcrc  niie.  and  noihlnf'l 
wa-  nobler  than  cli;iracter.  'In  tiiid  out  I  be  Iuwh 
of  Hie  .-iiiil  to  obey  flM-ni  si.mid  to  Itiui  Hie  one 
tblni;  lieedfiil.  4)|i  Siilnbiv  be  wmild  b:iv)!  men 
become  clillilrrii  of  lj|ieii\,of  ica-oii,  of  hope' 
and  iiiiM^liiFh  l'<'ntlnlelll^!  'Ibe  Intliuiice  liN 
bixiks  have  bad  on 
the  Hl'er:il  ibnn  lic.- 

»o  iiuiiort.iilt  a.i 

emphatic  iickiMivAlcduiiicnt. 
«h  rci>  Into  mill  riali>ni  be  b:. 
elltbll^lasln  and  tilth!  How  ni.iiiv  rtiiUeiinu 
bo|N-*  he  ha.«  fed  with  the  new  oiTof  coura^re 
How  like  a  tloties  lie  has  Ktru«-k  nn'ks  of  common 
.  nbhtaeler..and  the  »pring!«  of  idealism  llowed 
Ills  Exhortations  to  bo  tiiio  to  one's  self,  to  loot 
with  one'«  own  rvcs,  to  br.ir  the  volu 
withiu.  Id  hiinnr  tlm  n.itlve  yi\H,  hiivi 
yaved  thoo.iaiid.'j  from  unworthv  ^urremlcr 
Vl  iiuj  iif  Hah)  on  the  other  bam 
that  he  went  further  than  most  men  .in  1  wouh  i 
can  KaUlv  jro  in  trusllni;  Infultlonji  and  th) 
JM-rsonal  InHtlnctd.  He  ii.-in  recoidedjili  adniira 
lion  for  th»Uuakeiii  by  >»ii\liis  that  Ujey  apptai 
t')  hi|a  to't^;  i^nearcr  to  tlie  nubllme  lUiiforv  am 
(reMtix  of  I'ttiot  than  anv  other  of  tl**  accts 
OfU>a  he  l<Urnta  out  lnti"i  «ome  crittolKm  of  all 
•"'■"••fcUd  tollKlous  usa;.-o»  iinill  one  «e<.in|ti 
all  flnnlllaf  cuhtoin  blown  nwav  and  notlnt(t 

1  el  thU  t«  but  one  i-lde  of  tlie  man.  .  II«JUUM 
lie  Jutlimliiyali  that  he  b:iM  written.  He  ci|biol 
l>e  unl|U|«f«Hiip  by  dlMJointed  extracta,  It\2<>r.- 
*id<rlii(;  the  (/titMlion  whether  the  intinenre  ol 
LiueiKon  h.-»«  weakened  or  nirenKllieiicd  rellfrlon, 
the  preacher  NiUd  tbnt  in  an  e«>eiitl:U  and  pernia- 
iient  way  KmitrMtii  bait  i>poken  for  the  everlasi- 
illK^eli^|un  ul  Hplrlt  and  truth.  In  hin  own  way 
he  did  It.  If  you  eo  to  the  heart  ol  hi*  thonicht 
you  tind  reverence,  purity,  niornlltv,  high  aim, 
uusrIllthneHA,  love,  candor,  Iruthl^nlneKK,  wur- 
Milp.  jtodlinesN.  To  one  who  had  criticised 
Mr.  Kuieritun  in  thepreitencenf  Father  Taylor,  the 
alter  Nubl,  "Ali.  Kniersoii  niav  think  thU  or  that, 
bill  jie  Is  more  like  .Fesus  riiilHt  than  anv  one  I 
have  ever  known.  1  have  gem  him  when  his  n- 
llyi'm  waM  Unlcd.  biii  he  Inire  the  test."  .Mr. 
Kiuer-on  was  a  preacher  not  in  the  sentte  of  (town 
anil  desk  and  ritual,  but  In  the  j;''enter  hintorlc 
MMise  of  which  there  have  been  exampIeH  from 
t'le  times  ol  the  prophets  tbrou<;li  Christ 
and  his  aiiostlcN,  who  bud  no  pulpit  or 
eliurclie.s,  down  to  the  voice  ot  reformers 
and  aaliits  in  the  utreetd  of  modern  civilization. 
If  the  object  of  a  sermon  U-  to  eoinmiinleate  life, 
Kmei'bon  H  esKuyn  aie  scritions;  It  true  prracblni; 
aliun  at  rousliiir  men  and  women  tu  uui|Ualliii; 
lalth  in  the  iittaliiineut  of  ;;oiidnest<,  and  to  the 
nractice  of  rlchteousne-,  ,  then  he  pleaches  vivid- 
ly; it  the  be^t  work  done  for  rclltrlon  bv  the  pnl- 
jilt  Is  ho  to  present  Ideal  virtues  that  (tiimanlty 
(ihall  lonp  to  lucariiatc  them  in  character, 
then  Kiiier.son  has  uuistripped  uh  nil. 
In         referring  to         the        circntustanees 

of  Mr.  Iwnerson'n  withdrawal  from  the  paftorate 
ol  the  Second  cburib,  the  pie.icber  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  tlw  church  In  abldine  by  the  vmn- 
miiniuii  service.  .Symbols,  he  said,  are  Divine 
meilla,  and  aiiv  other  form  or  method  of  coin- 
niemorntlnt;  the  last  supper,  whether  In  itself  a 
K<io(l  uietlKjd  ornot,  would  not  bo  the  method  of 
.lesus;  lu  the  method  iictually  employed  we  are 
mippused  to  periietnate  a  custom.  Thoiiirh  the 
puliilc  at  larpe  mav  have  said  bitter  things  of  Air. 
Kmerson  in  IKIJ.  tho  iwople  of  this  church 
respected  him,  understood  him  cherished  him.  The 
clrciliustiMices  of  the  separation,  so  lull  of  t'hrls- 
ti.in  courtecy,  »lana  out  in  Btroii;|  contrast  wllli 
^ollle  more  recent  separations  ot  pastor  and  pi;o- 
ple,  involving  iioints  of  belief.  Here  was  niiilual 
lesjiect  and  consideration.  in  this  withdrawal 
Mr.  Kmerson  treated  this  oiil  church  with  beeom- 
Inir  ^'ravlty,  and  went  hi^i  way  with  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  all. 
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from  sjtirit,  iiutliing   is  or  can  Iw.     rower 
liiui>ife>te(l  is  (iod  working,  iiilelligfiice  uii- 
loldjiig  ttii(i  SPlijijI  i?4  Mj'irit  unveiling  ^t^elf. 
TliesBrf  gaijiorrd  iJlithH  hintx  of  iiitiiirp'  «*«'»] 
lift)  into  a  previMioii  of  that  vvliicli  tlie  seorciit^r 
was  to  dernoiistrate  on  the  phiiie  of  exiK-ri- 
ment  and  oli.servatioii.     Of  tlie  mystic  song 
of  nature,  Emerson  writes, — 
"To  tho  u|)t'ii  ear  it  niti^s 
Sweet  the  geiit'iin  of  tliiiigH, 
Of  teiulriKj  through  ttnllfcH  npcM, 
Of  Htardiint  ami  Btar-|iiigriiiiageti ; 
Of  rounded  wurlds,  of  Bpaco  and  time, 
Of  tho  old  flo<)(t's  Huhxiding  Blime, 
Of  cheinif  matter,  force,  and  form. 
Of  jMjlei^,  ami  |>uwe  ♦«,  told,  wet,  and  warm  : 
'I'he  ruHliiug  nictamor|diiii<iH, 
Disaulving  all  that  future  is, 
Melts  thin^H  that  he  tu  thingH  that  oeem, 
And  aolid  nature  to  a  dream." 
So  the  pine-trees  sang  to  the  i»oet  a  song 
which  would  have  passed  like  a  dream,  had 
not  modern  science  come  in  with  its  patient 
research,  its   accurate   definitions,  its  exact 
tlemonstrations,  to  make  the  song  of  the  poet 
and  the  dream  of  the  seer  the  practical  pos- 
session of   the  men  of   thought  and  action 
who  learn  only  by  the  slower   processes  of 
vcrlfj^'tl  expevi£Ke«. 

Kmerson,  more  tlian  any  one  man  of 
our  time,  has  asnisled  the  spiritual  imaginar 
tion,  and  kept  in  exercise  the  |>ower  to  inter- 
pret material  things  as  symbols  of  spiritual 
realities.  I5ut  his  philosophy  was  disem- 
bodied spirit  which  needed  the  incarnation 
it  has  rectuvpfl  in  the  science  of  Charles  l>ar- 
win.  This  is  true  not  only  of  Knierson's 
Hiought  in  other  minds.  In  his  own  niind, 
thes])irit  had  taken  on  its  material  envelo|K! ; 
and  the  increasing  directness  an«l  (t.)nq»re- 
hensiliility  of  his  later  sprech  was  largely 
owing  to  his  adoption,  or  absorption,  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
things.  \U'  nowhere  ailvocates  it.  lie  a.s- 
siinies  and  u.-^es  it,  as  when  he  tlescribes 
civili/alion  as  "a  certain  degree  of  prog- 
ress frtmi  the  rudest  state  in  which  man 
is  found,  — a  dweilrr  in  caves,  or  on  trees,  like 
an  ai)e," — or  where  he  finds  the  jioetic  key 
to  natural  science  in  the  words  "arrested  and 
progressive  tlevelopment,  intlicatiiig  (he  way 
upward,  frt>m  the  invisible  prottipla^m  to  the 
highest  organisms," 

lie  describes  the  }trocess  by  which,  no 
doubt,  he  came  to  the  full  and  satisfiictory 
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statements  of  his  later  ytsirs,  s{ii>Hlliii)g  of  the 
time  "when  the  huiely  thought,  viisjch  seemed 
so  wise,  yet  half  wise,  lialf-JJiQU^lit;  It^niuse 
it  nist  lit)  light  abitiad,  is  smlJlPiiiy  iii.-ilp.iii^<i 

In  our  mind  by  its  twin,  by  it»»  fstJijiiiJUiitii  0f 
next  related  analtigy,  whicli  gives  it  instantly 
radiating  power,  and  ju^tifiifs  the  su|»ersti- 
(ious  instinct  with  whit^h  we  hoanled  it." 

If  this  was  not  done  for  Mr.  Kmei>ttii  in 
the  announremeiit  of  the  dm-triiie  t>f  evtilu- 
tion,  it  certainly  hap|>eiied  tt)  many  of  tlitvse 
who  had  iliinly  apprehended  the  great  truths 
which  he  ha<I  pn>claiiue<l. 

Darwin  was  not  a  theologian,  nor  wiw  he 
consciously  the  a.xsistant  of  theologians. 
.\nt|  yet  theological  belief  is  more  certainly 
•ielined  and  |>ermanent!y  established  totlay, 
becau.se  he  has  given  a  dear  demonstration 
of  a  method  of  creation  more  rational  than 
any  rec«;ived  befoie.  In  thn-e  ways,  he  has 
fhiared  thought  and  Jtssisled  faith,  lie  has 
■>ht>wn  us  Ikjw  <iod,  as  he  "evtuinore  goes 
forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  his  world," 
may  weave  the  fabi;ic  of  nature,  (iod  no 
longer  ajipears  to  us  as  an  infinite  contriver, 
iincntor,  and  nHM;hanic,  but  power,  spirit,  iii- 
cariiatiiig  itself. 

In  another  way,  "the  struggle  fr)r  exist- 
ence," portrayetl  by  the  naturalist,  furni.shes 
the  "natural  history"  and  the  satisfactory 
explanation  of  that  jierplexing  fact  «)f  hu- 
man ex|terience  whicli  once  was  known  as 
"(lie  fall  of  man."  Trial  and  struggle  were 
known  to  i>e  inevital)le  and  u.seful ;  but  the 
Mieiilitic  demoii,->l ration  of  the  production 
of  higher  forms  of' life,  and  finer  <pialitie.s 
in  existing  forms,  gives  ii«?w  meaning  to 
Knier>on's  as.sertioii  that  "strong  men  greet 
war,  tempests,  hard  tinie.s,  which  search  till 
they  find  resistamf  and  bottom." 

In  tlitT  tliird  place,  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion complements,  with  the  testimony  of 
facts,  (he  sublime  hope  of  future  anti  un- 
tolding  progress,  whicli  has  always  been  the 
secret  of  the  propliel's  ecsta.sy  and  the  poet's 
joy.  Kinerson  drew  his  hojie  "of  better 
times  and  of  greater  men"  from  his  concei>- 
tions  t)f  (i()<\  and  man.  Darwin  showed  and 
delined  an  arc  of  that  circle  which  Kmerson 
believed  should  be  (complete  only  when 

"Tlie  siiiihiinit  world  a  man  shall  hreed 
Of  all  the  /.oiieH  and  couiitlcsa  daya." 

Kmerson   was    the    nimble-footetl    hunter  to 
whom  no  hei'dits  could  be  inaccessible.    Dar- 
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lieving  that  the  cause  of  faith  is  served  by 
reougiiiziiig,  .so  fast  uiiil  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
good  which  may  be  revealed,  or  lie  concealed, 
in  any  new  conception  of  the  universe  which 
is  suggested  by  well-defined  knowledge  ol 
the  facts.  In  other  coluinns,  tributes  are 
paid  to  the  man  :  we  call  attention  now  tc 
tht!  ideits  which  Rave  wrought  so  }>owerfully 
and,  in  their  |>ertiiant'Mt  results,  so  benefi- 
cently for  tht'  liberation  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  re>talement  of  man's  most  glorious 
ho|M's.  Helijfion  has  nothing  to  fear  {rvui 
such  men,  wlieHier  they  be  critics  or  allies; 
and  these  men  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  prejudices  they  once  excited  melt  away, 
and  the  truths  they  taught  growing  into  tlie 
faith  of  the  world  in  forms  they  had  not 
foreseen  and  had  not  ainred  to  evoke.  Had 
the  one  been  a  pantheist  and  the  other  an 
atheist,  still  theism  would  have  turned  to 
good  account  their  hont^t  search  for  truth, 
and  the  ample  stores  of  truth  which  re- 
warded their  search. 

"Kvery  one  to  lii»  thoHen  work  ;  — 
Foolish  hands  may  mix  atni  mar: 
Wise  and  Hure  the  i88;ieH  are." 


WHERE  TWO  LINES  MEET. 

When  Mr.  Krijerson  pul)iislied  His  treatise 
on  "Nature,"  nSiirly  half  a  century  ago,  an<l 
later,  when  lie  gave  his  remarkable  aildress 
before  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  re|>- 
resented  the  extreme  of  inleilertual  revolt 
against  the  dogmas  of  the  New  lOngland 
tiieology.  lie  stood  u|)on  the  simplest  of 
all  aflirmalions, — that  (>od  is,  and  that  he  is 
the  rewarderof  all  who  fliligently  seeji  him. 
lie  maintained  that  the  .soul  has  its  free 
an<l  natural  life  in  (iod,  and  that  nature 
is  the  outer,  as  the  soul  is  the  inner,  image 
of  the  Author  of  the  universe.  lie  sought 
to  reinve.-t  human  life  with  a  divine  mean- 
ing, to  lilt  up  the  aliirmations  of  moral 
truth  to  their  full  importance.  In  doing 
this,  he  incurred  the  charge  of  pantheism, 
because  language  was  too  limited  to  convey 
his  th«)Uglit  :  but.  as  life  went  on,  it  was  ai>- 
parent  that  .Mr.  Kmerson  was  striving  for 
the  ethical  expression  of  the  life  of  (Jod  in 
man,  and  all  his  iliMMirsive  writing  centies 
in  this  great  and  inspiring  truth,    lie  lr>oked 
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to  .see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
with  purity  of  heart,  and  strove  all  his  life- 
long to  show  that  "the  <Migiit,  that  l>uty,  i.s 
one  thing  with  science,  with  Ix'auty,  and  with 
joy."  No  other  American  has  stoo<l  ujHin 
broailer,  grander,  or  simpler  alHrmations, 
who  at  tliej«ame  time  has  live<l  .so  ch).sely 
with  the  unseen.  .Much  that  other  men 
atliinied  .Mr.  KMierM)M  did  not  allirm,  but  no 
one  has  .-looil  moro  truly  for  the  absolute 
integrity  of  our  moVal  luituie  and  for  the 
ability  of  iMch  man  to  live  in  (lod  and  (lofl 
in  him. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  such  a  broad 
and  strong  allirtnalioii  to  loot  itself  in  men's 
minds,  and  tho>e  wlio  have  lived  within  the 
envir«»nment  of  the  New  England  theology 
have  lii'cn  very  slow  to  recogni/e  in  the 
sternly  bejiutiliil  ethical  teachings  of  Mr. 
Mmerson  the  voi(!e  of  a  frienri;  Imt  coin- 
cident with  his  ileath,  as  if  it  were  the 
residt  of  the  purpose  for  wliic^h  he  lived,  the 
great  things  at  which  Mr.  lOmer.soii  aimed 
have  cf)me  to  be  re(;ognizeil  as  the  (diief 
e8.sential.s  \u  the  religious  thought  of  our 
time,  ami  he  is  seen  to  have  "budded  better 
than  he  knew." 

It  is  not  unfair  to  take  Dr.  Newman 
^myth^s  article  on  "Orthodox  Katioualism" 
in  the  Vrluct'ton  Heriew  a,s  an  indication  of 
the  leading  alKrmation.s  in  the  theology  of 
New  Knglan<l  in  the  near  future;  and  the 
identity  of  his  allirmationa  with  tho.se  of 
'Mr.  Kmerson,  an  identi<y  (jf  which  Dr. 
'.Smyth  is  utterly  uncon.scious,  is  ho  remark- 
able that  it  wiiuld  seem  as  if  Dr.  Smyth 
had  l>een  a  si>ecial  btudent  of  Mr.  Kmer- 
.son's  opinions,  and  ]ia<l  followed  in  the 
wake  of  his  thought.  Dr.  Smyth  pleads 
most  earnestly  for  the  sfiiritual  method  in 
thetflogy,  and  by  spiritual  method  he  means 
the  understanding  of  "the  philo.sophy  of  the 
soul,  and  not  of  the  mere  written  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind.'  lie  demands  a  new 
p.sychology,  which  goes  beneath  the  first- 
fruits  of  rational  consciousness,  and  ".seeks 
to  apprehend  the  spiritual  and  divine  (chem- 
istry of  their  growth."  .lust  what  Mr.  Km- 
er.son,  after  the  Wiiys  of  a  man  of  genius, 
urged  alway.s  and  everywhere.  lie  "seeks 
to  under.-^tand  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  in- 
terpret the  mysteries  of  the  creation,  in  the 
light  of  the  best  and  purest  moral  life." 
I'reci.sely  what  Mr.  Kmersou  alw.ays  in- 
sisted on.     He    recognizes   that  "the  whole 
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iiece.H.sarv  facts,  iTepiiied  from  l>efore  the 
foiuidiitioii  of  the  world,  (Jml-facts  under- 
lyiiij,'  ihi'i  wholH  (;reatioii,  love  entering 
into  the  life  of  the  world  and  redeeming  it 
front  its  own  undoing.  The  coining  of  the 
Messiah  is,  in  thi.s  roni|ireheD8ive,  coHUiical 
(•i)me|ition  of  it,  the  fnltillnient  of  the  f^rst, 
last,  and  highest  la^v  of  the  creation.  The 
inearnation  is  the  tinal  and  j>erfeot  relation 
of  the  whole  (ittd  tn  the  whole  universe." 
Mr.  IlinerHoii  says,  "The  coniinanding  fact 
which  I  never  do  not  see  is  the  sulhciency 
of  the  moral  sentiment."' 

These  passages  might  be  tnulti|>lied  to  any 
extent.  Enough  has  been  given  from  both 
writers  to  show  that,  if  their  views  are  not 
identical,  their  spiritual  method  is  the  same, 
and  thai  their  trust  in  "the  ethic  of  (toil's 
life  in  man  "  is  like  men's  belief  in  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  It  looks  as  if  Dr.  Smyth,  who 
evidently  has  the  intuitive  grasp  of  truth, 
had  worked  out  for  himself  the  aitirmations 
which  he  proposes  to  embody  in  the  new  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  man's  great  s]iiritnal  beliefs; 
au'l  net  one  cloubts  that  Mr.  Kmer.son  reached 
hi.i  conchLsions  as  to  the  substantial  charac- 
ter of  religious  belief  w  ithout  assistance  from 
others.  It  is  thus  fair  to  assume  that  these 
two  teachers  have  arrived  at  a  substantial 
agreement  in  spiritual  method,  without  con 
ference  or  mutual  suggestion. 

Here,  then,  the  most  advanced  libera, 
thinker  of  our  time,  and  one  who  has  tht 
courage  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  truth 
which  now  nu)st  needs  expression,  are  sub- 
stantially in  accord.  If  the  identity  is 
pushed  too  far,  they  part  asunder  in  their 
understanding  of  the  odice  of  the  Christ; 
but,  short  of  this.  Dr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Kmcr- 
son  are  in  agreement  a.s  to  method,  as  to  the 
nature  of  man,  as  to  the  spiritual  agency  by 
which  (iod  renews  man,  as  to  man's  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  freedom  and  the  working 
out  of  his  own  destiny.  Kach  holds  that 
"  the  laws  of  reason  are  necessary,"  but  that 
"historical  knowledge  is  dependent  u|)on 
testimony  which  may  be  untru.stworthy." 

It  is  not  important  to  press  this  coinci. 
dence  beyond  the  fact  that,  when  men  give 
the  great  moral  facts  of  life  a  fair  and  can- 
did examination,  they  must  always  lie  of 
nearly  the  same  mind.  The  truth  about 
(Jod  or  the  truth  abt.ut  man  is  always  one: 
it  may  l>e  .seen  from  many  sides,  it  may  !« 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  Wlief  or  of  uiiIh;- 
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lief;  but,  however  men  may  come  to  it,  the 
))est  nnnds  will  always  l>e  agreed  as  to  its 
essential  character.  What  is  to  be  iiot«d 
l>etween  Dr.  Smyth  aiul  Mr.  Emerson  is  the 
HighiHcanl  fact  I'lial  iT7e  time  ^las  come 
when  the  best  minds  of  the  age  in  orthodox 
circles  are  holding  substantial  and  neces- 
sary truths  in  religion  very  much  as  the 
l^est  minds  in  Ul>eral  circles  are  holding  the 
H  ime,  and  thftl,  in  a  certain  large  senne,  the 
l>est  l)eli»lers  are  nearer  eiu'h  other  in  mind 
and  jfi  spirit  than  they  have  always  been 
wHlijig  to  iM'lieve. 

^  ^        ^  /*^cu^  13, 

EMEHSWf'S  LIFE  AND  WOUK 

TUM/fVTES  BY  MEHniiJlS  OF  THE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


lit   -. 


AddretMi  bjr  l>r.  O^orge  K.  KUU  and  Dr. 
Oliver  W«ud«ll  Buluietf  —  Lett«r  from 
•luilice  Buar— Itrlef  lleiiiHikii  by  the  Kev. 
Jttiiieii  Freemitii  Clarke— Foruiftl  Action 
of  (he  tiuciely. 


Tlie  re(i;Mlar  monthly  mooting  of  the  Mas- 
sa4;hns(!tt.s  lli8torii-ul  So*  it^ty  wan  held  on 
TliurMlay,  the  llili  Instant,  at  three  o'clock, 
r.M.  In  the  aljseiicc  of  the  prusident,  the 
Hon.  Itohort  C.  Wintlirop,  who  is  H|>endini{ 
tlie  Huniniur  in  Kuropc,  lli«  senior  vice- 
preHident,  the  Hcv.  Oeortro  K.  Ellis,  D.D. 
occupied  tlie  chair.  Tlio  niinutes  of  the' 
April  meeting,  at  which  tributes  weie  i)ai»l 
to  Mr.  Lontjielluw,  were  read  by  the  Hev.  I'l 
CI.  Porter,  recording  sccrt  tary  pro  turn.  The 
libruriun,  Mayor  <lreen,  read  the  monthly 
li.st  of  donors  to  the  library.  The  corres- 
ponding He4-ietary,  Mr.  Justin  Wiusor,  made 
his  report,  after  which  Vice-President  Ellis 
gave  the  following  addresH: — 

(ADDRESS  OF.THK  REV.  I>R  ELLIS. 
Many  of  us  wbo  meet  in  this  library  today  are 
doubtless  recalling  TJtlilly  Ibe  lueuiory  of  tbe 
iuipreiivive  scene  bere  when,  Uftecu  tuoutbsago, 
Mr.  Etucraon,  appearing  among  ui  for  the  laat 
time,  read  bis  cbaraclcristic  p:kper  upon  Tliomus 
Carlyle.  It  was  the  very  hour  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  that  remarkable  man  were  committed 
to  his  acotch  grave.  There  waa  much  to  give  the 
occasion  here  a  deep  and  tender  interest.  We 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  the  last  utterance  to 
which  we  BboulU  listen  from  «inr  beloved  and  ven- 
erated aj»80claU-,  If  not,  us  It  proved  to  be,  the  hist 
of  hM  preHence  among  us.  So  we  listened  »crecdlly 
and  fondly.  The  piiper  hud  been  lying  in  manu- 
lucript  more  than  thirty  yoaru,  but  it  haU  kepi  iu 
ilieuhuessuud  ttdellty.    The  mailer  of  it,  iU  tone 
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iiifiuui-les  ni't*  cleur  nnd  Htrung,  and  who  tarty- 
tlve  vfui  *  a^o  in  tlifJr  profi-Mlonal,  lltcrarv  or 
Mi(.-ti.'l    rt'IliiMi*lil|i«    were   tiitent    u|Min   oil    Uint 
<jui)  kciivu  iliuuulitaitU  converKe  lu  tliU  p«oallur 
I'ciitr)' <it  Ii4)^>t<>ll  oiiil  111  ii«-li;lilHirli(>o(l*,  will  t«^ 
lu.l  with  wluit  ran  Icirttly  lie  oilier  tbiin  bfimlvc 
r<-irii.|iot'iM,   till)   cliHniiH  rikI    fervor*,  tna  iui- 
l)!!^*?",  niitl  |ii>rli»|iNt  tliu   kliockrt,  ceruUnly  the 
iti'wIldL'iuu'iit  untl   lliv  H|i|ireli(iiHlon.  wltlcli  *IK- 
niilU'il  tlK'  anniKiiiL-fiiiciil  lien-  of  what  wan  rallea 
Truii)-i-fii(li'iitiill«iii.      ii<iu(;li  thH  woni  whh  fmiii 
till*  hr>t  \«r<iii|:tiill>  nltiillcii.tlK'ru  wan  mii  aptiieH* 
III  U«  UM-,  ay<  III  keciiiiiic  wltli  the  iiilntliKNti  nnd 
cluuttliiL'o:!  i<r  llie  tll»|ii'iisatl<>H  to  wliic'li  It  tvui« 
nllaulioii.    'I'lio  cxi'lteniitlit  hurt<  wii8  atlJusteU  to 
till)  alee,  the  c<iniii<>>Ui<)iii  the  tone  itiiU  xplrll, 
ami  the  uiiiiHhiiiillati'il  eleiiii'iitM  of  this  couiinu 
iilty.    Thu  uiovi-iiii-iit  Had  tho  i|iii<tkeuti)K  cent  ol 
iii}Htery.     It  w:im  Uiu\i  lit-loiL'  tlioite  wlio  who  were 
iio't  a  (iiirt  III  It  i-oiilil   reiki-h  tu  any  intelligible 
hUn  ol    whuL   It  iiilKlit    Mignlly,  or    proiulve,  or 
jiortend.         Tlivro      urre      a     ttcore,     a     bun- 
(Jii'il,       |ieri>(iiiK       cravlni;       to       have      -  ex- 
iilaiiicd     to     Mii'in     wliut     it     nil    nieant<    to 
«-a<'li  lino  who  ft'eiiicil  ready  or  abio  Irt  voliinlf     ^ 
liiif  to  throw    il;;hi  U|iuii  It.     And  tliU  liitciK     I 
lli.111  wuH  (ilK'ii  i>iit  an  adiiiubrntlon.    Mr.  Eiii^i- 
Hoii  i;uin<'d  iiothiiit;  Iroin  hh  lnter|ircteni.       or 
iloen  he  imw.    'llie  key  which  tliey  olTered  did 
not  tit  the  wurd^ol  (ho  lotk.    The  vagiiuneu  of 
the  orat'le  Hci'iiifd  to  be  deepened  when  repeated 
by  any  other  ll|>^  than  tlioxu   wliioh  pave  It  ttmt 
u'tieranee.     In   most  of  tliu  recent  reTerencea  In 
the  iiHWK|>u]ieii4  and  nia^aziiinn  to  the  o|>ening  of 
Mr.  Liiieixin'M  curei-r  In   high    iihlloMiphy,    eni- 
phatK-   Htatenieiits   arc  made  an  to  the  ridicule 
and  satire  and   banter  evoked   by  the  ftrnt  utter- 
ances ol   this  triiiiscendeiitalism.    It  in  not  iiii- 
piesMcd  u|ioii  iiiy  nu'iiiory  tliat  any  of  this  triviali- 
ty was  ever  i>pent  upon  Mr.  Emerson  him8eir.  The 
modest,  Kciciie,  Hna(j^res»lve  altitude,  and  per- 
Moiial  phrnoiiieiia  ol  liearliiK  and  utterance  which 
were  ko  winnlnirlv  characleribtlc  of  his  presence 
and  speech,  as  he  dropped  the  spuikles  ana  nnic- 
gets  of    his    tra^iiieiilary   revetalioiid,  were   his 
ample  security  against  all   BUrh  disrespect.'   Tin- 
Inn,  as  I  reme'mi>er,  was  spent  upon  the  Hrst  cir- 
cle ot   repeater  ,  anil  t<o-called  disciplefi,  a  small 
but  lively  company  of  both  sexes,  who  seemed  t<i 
patent  liliii  as  tlit-lr  oracle,  as  an  inner  fellow- 
tihlp    who  vkoiild  be  tlie  inedium   between   him 
and  the  uiillliimined.    Nor  wan  it  strauire  that 
explaiiaiions.  or  demonstrative  and  arKUioenta- 
tive  expositions  of  the  Knier.-onlan   philoaophy 
prollLreil  by   its   iiiterpreiers   did   not  oiien  it 
i;learlv  to   inquirers,    fnnt^uiiich   aa   he   uiiu»elf 
Q.-siir>'d  IIS  that  ii  was  not  to  be  Icaniedor  tested 
by  oUl-fusldoneil  tniuliar  incthod!<.      I  know  ol 
lilit  one  piece  tioiu   his  pen  now  in  print,  and 
dating  troiii  the  Mrst  year  of  his  publicity,  lu 
wiiicli  lie  appears,  nut  in  self-defenctf  under  chal- 
lenge,—lor  he  never  did  that,— but  in  attempted 
anil  battli'il  i-eif-exposl'.lon.    Nor  have  lines  ever 
been  written,  by  himself  or  by  his  interpreters, 
so  apt,  so  characteristic,  so   exnulsit'-ly  rihrased 
and  toned,  so  exhaustively  descriptive  of  the  style 
and  spirit  of   his  philosophy  as  those  which  I 
will  <|uote. 

The  younger  Henry  Ware,  whose  colleague  he 
had  been  during  his  brief  uastorship  of  a  cuurcta, 
disturbed  by  sonietliing  in  a  discourse  which  Mr. 
lOiuei^on,  after  ieuviiig  the  pulpit,  had  delivered 
lu  C'aniiirldge  in  l)^3H,  had  preached  lu  the  college 
pulpit  a  sermon  dealing  in  port  with  a  position 
whbh  had  staitled  himself  and  others  lu  bU 
liiends  addi«ss,  and,  in  part,  with  a 
breete  of  exritement  which  it  bail 
raised  in  a  tinderish  community.  The  ser- 
mon )>clng  printed,  Air.  Ware  sent  a  copy 
ol  it  to  Mr.  EmerMin,  with  u  l(:tt«r,  which  the  Ut- 
ter savs  "was  right  uianly  and  noble."  Ttie  letter 
expressed  a  little  disturbance,  puszle  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  put  some  questions  hinting  a.t  de- 
siivd  exiilnnations  and  argumeut.4. 


In  reply  Mp.  Kiuersoii  interprets  hlmMif  thus:— 
**If  tn'u6cc*>>*'»  ai>:>ails  any  doctrines  of  mine — 
leibapiT  am  not  ho  quick  to  i>ee  it  as  wnten 
„enenillyT-<;cruiiuiy  1  did  not  fe«l  any  disp-Mttioii 
F«>  depart  fr<im  my  habitual  (^tntcntment,  that 
you  khoiiid  say  your  tlioucht  whilst  I  say  oilne. 
1  believe  1  must  tell  yoa  what  I  thiuk  of  my  new 
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Itosltion.  It  strikes  me  very  (xidly  that  cood  aiHl 
wistt  mm  at  < 'Nmbridi;;«  aii'i  Ifatston  shoald  think 

of  nil«lag  ms  Into  aa  ubtcct  of  crltiobim.  I  haVe 
atwaya  been— from  my  v*ry  Incapacity  ot 
methodical  writing— *a  chartered  liliertliie,^  trvt 
to  worship  and  free  tu  fall,  lucky  when  I  could 
make  niyMrlf  understood,  but  never  epti'cmed 
near  enough  to  the  institutions  and  mind  of  so- 
ciety to  deserve  the  notice  of  the  masters  of 
literature  and  religion.  I  have  appreciated  fully 
the  advantR|t««  of  my  position :  lor  I  well  know 
tliat  there  Is  no  scholar  less  able  or  willing  to  be 
a  IMdemlc.  I  could  not  give  accounts 
of  iiivself  U  challenged.  I  could  iiol 
|>osslbly  give  you  one  of  the  'arguments' 
you  ciuclly  hint  at,  on  which  ony  doctrine  ol 
mine  ttamfs.  For  I  do  iiotknow  what  argumontji 
mean.  In  relerence  toaiivexiircMloii  of  a  thought. 
1  delight  in  telling  what  I  think;  but.  If  you  auk 
ine  how  I  dare  say  so,  or.  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the 
most  iielpless  of  niortal  men.  I  do  not  oven  see 
that  either  of  these  questions  aiiuiits  of  an  an- 
swer. }So  that  in  the  present  droll  poiiture  of  m> 
ulfulni,  wheu  1  see  myself  suddenly  raised  into 
the  Importance  of  a  heretic,  1  am  very  uneasy 
when  I  advert  to  the  siippos<-d  duties  of  sucli  a 
personnge,  wlio  Is  to  make  L'ood  his  thesis  ngainst 
ull  i-oinei's.  I  rertaluly  shall  do  no  such  thinir.  I 
shall  read  what  you  and  other  good  men  write,  ns 
I  have  always  <lone,— glad  when  you  speuk  my 
thoughts,  and  skliipliig  the  pagethat  has  nothing 
lor  me.  I  shall  go  on,  just  as  Lei  ore,  seeing  what- 
ever 1  cunt  and  telling  what  1  see:  and,  1  suppose, 
with  theSKiiie  fortune  that  bus  hltherUi  attended 
me;  ths  Joy  of  lliiding  that  my  abler  ami  better 
bmtbers,  who  work  w  ith  the  sympathy  of  socie- 
ty, loving  and  beloved,  do  now  and  then  unex- 
ptrU'dl\  coiitlnn  inv  perceptions,  ond  find  my 
nonstnss  Is  only  their  own' thought  in  moth  y." 

No  one  in  comment,  issay  or  uritl- 
clsiii  upon  .Mr.  Kmcrson  has  im- 
proved u|Min  hlH  own  revealing  of  his 
pliiloNophy  of  intuition,  insight,  eve  and  thought, 
us  aistinguished  from  thut  of  lovic  and  argu- 
ment. It  needed  some  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
w  Ith  much  wondering,  questioning  and  debating 
ill  this  community,  to  clear  , the  understanding, 
tliat  the  new  and  hopeful  message  brought  to  us 
was  somrthing  like  this,— tliat  those  wlio  were 
overtcd,or  starved,  or,  wearied  with  didactic, 
prosaic  lessons  of  truth  for  lile  and  conduct, 
through  fonuaJ  teaching,  by  reationing,  argii- 
ings  and  provings,— might  turn  to  their  own  in- 
ner furnishings,  to  their  tbiiikings  as  processes, 
not  results,  and  to  the  free  reveallngs  and  iuspir- 
ings  from  without  as  interpreted  from  within. 

Hut  wtintever  was  the  batHing  secret  of  Mr. 
leqMrson's  philosophy^  iherejsras  no  mystery  save 
that  to  the  charm  and  i>ower  of  which  we  all  love 
to  yield  our^elvt-s,  in  t'lc  poise  ami  repose  ot  his 
placid  spirit,  in  the  grace  and  felicity  of  his  ui- 
lerancc.  in  the  crowding  ol  sense  and  suggcstive- 
ncss  inUt  his  short,  ttfrsc  septences.  in  his  high 
rcachinirs  fbr  all  truth  as  its  diH(!i|dc,  and  In  the 
persuasiveness  with  ^vlilQh  ho  cinumunicated  to 
others  what  was  disclosed  to  him.  Ho  never  aiil-' 
swcred  to  a  challenge  by  apology  or  contfo^ynyj 

At  tlie  cuiicluHiun  of  his  address,  Dr.  EllW 
read  tlw  following;  letter  Irotu  Judge  Hoar:— 

LErrKR  OF  JL'lMiE  K.  R.  HOAR. 

Com  oHi»,  May  8,  1882. 
ifij  Drar  nr.  r.UUi,~\  find  that  it  will  be  out  of 
of  my  power  to  attend  tlie  meeting  of  the  liis- 
toricai  Hociety  on  Thurmlay  next,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  li>9o  the  opportunity  of  he.iring  the  tributes 
which  its  in  mlicrs  will  payVo  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Kmcrson.  than  wl;osc  name  none  more  worthy  of 
honor  is  found  on  its  roll.  His  place  in  litera- 
ture, as  poet,  philosopher,  seer  and  tliiiiker,  will 
find  much  more  adequate  statement  than  any 
which  1  could  offer,  liut  there  aio  two  things 
which  the  proceedings  of  our  society  may  ap- 
propriately record  concerning  him,  one  of  them 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  lustre  of  his  later 
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loKftliiT  the  whol«  uiasfl  of  illiicurdaiit 
iiiaicrlal  mill  lifted  tlii'iu  to  tht  tamo  heit(litol 
K.viii|)dtiiy  and  pnitNlnn.  lt«  excttvd  ^beiu  t«> 
MnllcM.  to  u-un,  to  till'  wlldoAt  untliaHiMiu.  Ili« 
ii'inutc  to  lliirim  U  iH-autirnt  to  read,  p<>rlia|M  the 
l>e4t  which  thtt  <H;oaK|i)n  produoud  uii  oltJicr  aid' 
ol  the  uoeuii.  Hut  the  cluiir  artliiiihitlon,  tiK 
rliit;iii^  iMiiiihasis,  tliu  luUNivul  lumlulatlun  ol 
toiif  and  voU'c,  th(!  loltinvM  of  hearing,  and  tlio 
ladliiiici!  of  Ills  fac«>,  all  made  a  |inrt  of  thn  con 
<iiiiiiiiai<!  rhariii.  WhL-ii  hir  €lo.'>ed,  the  uoin(taii> 
could  hardly  tolornle  any  other  aiieakcr,  thoui:li 
i;(«Hi  oiii'-t  were  to  tollow.  ^ 

1  iiiii  coiillileiit  that  everyone  who  .  u  preitetil 
on  that  eveiiliii;  would  a^roe  With  me  as  to  the 
siileiiJur  vl  thai  eloquence. 

Very  truly  youn), 

B.  R.  UoAn. 
Iti-v.  Opo'co  K.  RIII-i,  U.n.,  ri<!0-pre«lduut  of  l^w  Maiw.i- 

<'liiiK>  tN  llislui'lrul  Sut  .vly.  ,    . 

l)t.  Oliver  Weiiilull  Hulntes  then  aroie  and 
atldrtiHued  the  uociotv  ax  fuyowa:-^ 


ADDREHH  OV  VH.  HOLMES. 

It  U  a  privilege  which  any  of  us  may  <<laltt«  M 
we  pass  ciu'h  of  thene  laMt  and  nnwly-raiHuu 
luotinds,  tu  thi'ow  our  |i«bble  upon  the  calm. 
I'or  our  own  Hakei*  we  iiiiiBt  lie  IndulKed  in  the 
(;ratitlcntion  of  paying  our  slender  tribute.  So 
Kouu,  aluM,  after  bidding  farewell  to  our  ohoristiod 
|H>et  to  lose  the  earthly  preitciieu  of  the  loftiest, 
tlicdivinist  of  our  thlnkerx  *  The  lanffitaue  of 
eulo;;y  Heeined  to  have  exhausted  ibieif  In  cele- 
bratiii};  hini  who  was  the  darllnir  of  two  Kneiish 
world.-',  the  sintrer  of  Acadian  and  Pilgrim  and 
liidiuu  tttuiy,  of  human  alfuetions  and  aapira 
tioMB,  of  sweet,  wliolesoino  life  from  its  lullaby  to 
ttsrei|iiieiii.  And  now  wo  hardly  know  wliat  mea- 
sure to  ob.scrve  iu  our  praises  of  him  who  was 
singularly  averse  to  over-statcnieut.  who  never 
li.<ttened  approvingly  to  flattery  when  living,  and 
whose  uittiiiory  awks  oaly  the  wlUta  rosea  of  trutli 
fur  its  funeral  garlands. 

The  work  of  his  life  l.<i  before  us  all.  ani  vlH 
have  lull  Justice  dune  it  by  thuiie  who  ar«  worthy 
of  the  ta.^k  and  equal  to  its  demands.  Dut,  as  out 
of  a  score  of  photographs,  eaeh  gives  us  some- 
thing of  a  riien<l'.s  familiar  face,  though  all 
taken  together  do  not  give  ih  the  whole  of  it,  so 
each  gliiii|ise  of  i-eniliiisceuoc,  each  hint  of  mo- 
meiiiaiy  iinpresnioii,  may  help  to  make  a  por- 
trait which  shall  remind  u.i  of  thn  original, 
though  it  is.  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  resemli- 
lance. 

When  a  life  soexception.'U  as  that  which  ha>i 
just  left  our  earthly  coiu|Kinion.ship  apiicars  in 
any  group  of  our  lelluw-ercuture<,  we  naturally 
iisi  how  such  a  well-re<;o^nixe<l  sii|HTiorlty  came 
into  la-ing.  We  liMtk  for  llio  re;i»on  uf  huch  an 
existence  among  its  anteccilents,  some  of  wliloh 
we  can  reach,  as,  for  Instance,  the  cluractcriittie.« 
ol  the  race,  the  trilie.  the  family.  The  fomos  ol 
iiin>inierul>lc  generations  are  rv|jrv8ente«l  in  the 
individual,  mure  rsiiwiuily  tli<».«e  of  the  last  cen- 
tury or  two.  Involved  with  these,  inextricahle, 
insoluble,  is  the  mystery  of  myi>tejrics,  the  me. 
chanism  of  |ien>unalltv.  No  such  penMinality  u^ 
this  wlilcli  was  lately  rpresenU  with  us  Is  tlio  out- 
(.time  of  ehe.-ip  |>ateru|ty  and  ^iTjtllow  motberlUKMi. 

I  may  soem  to  iittei*  an  IlilMiniiaa  absurUitv;  I 
may  recall  a  livelv  cuuplct  which  baa  often 
brought  a  Muile  at  the  eapense  ol  our  good  city ; 
!  a:sy— !  ii-JV^  !  "iii'l  not— offend  the  vuMraliau!* 
uf  ancient  fortouhe,  vlftllaat  11111  aa  watch-dogs 
over  the  hones  of  theur  tfoshtsM  aynihols,  but  1 
mtut  be  iieruiltteiltosay  th'^i  I'^jlieve  the  second 
birth  uav  precede  tbat  wi/  a'ikt^  consider  as  the 
first.  I'lie  divine  rvuovatkiu  which  changes  the 
half-human  anima'.  the  cave-dweller.^ho  canni-, 
iial,  Into  the  servant  «f  Uo<l,4he  friend,  the  l>ene- 
lactor,  the  lawgiver  Of  his Iciud.  may,  I  believe. 
In)  wrought  in  tliu  race  l>olorc  It  is  Incarnated  in 
the  Individual.    It  may  take  many  generations  of 
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chtisch  birlliH  tu  work  the  traiisfuriiiailon,  hut 
what  tue  old  cliumiHts  called  ittholinUim  is  not 
tvilhout  Us  meaning  for  vital  clieml'ttry:  Hie 
must  )iaH«  through  an  alembic  of  gold  or  of  silver 
many  tlinos  lM-tor«  its  current  can  possibly  run 
quite  clear. 

A  .New  Knglandcr  ha^  a  right  to  feel  happy,  if 
not  proud,  If  he  can  quarter  his  euat-4ii-arni'« 
with  the  bands  of  an  uiicuntry  of  <!iergyineii. 
Klglit  generatious  of  uilnlKUas  preceded  the  ad- 
vent of  tliis  prophet  uf  our  time.  Tlicre  Is  no 
b<flter  (tint  to  sli  il<e  tire  from  than  the  old  nodule 
of  ruritanisiii.  .Strlkft'lt  against  the  kteel  ol 
sclf-uhserting  civil  freedom,  and  we  get  a  tia-di 
and  u  tiaiiie  such  ah  showed  our  three-hilled  town 
to  the  lovers  of  lllterty  all  over  the  world.  An 
ancestry  of  iniiiiHters,  softened  out  of  their  <ild- 
woild  iloginaM  by  tlis  samu  intliiciices  wiiicli  net 
tree  the  colonies,  Is  the  true  Hralimlnlsiu  ot  Mew 
IJU'l.kiid. 

<  hiidreii  of  the  same  parentage,  as  we  well 
know,  do  not  alike  maalfest  tliu  iie>t  qualities  be- 
loii)ilng  to  the  race.  Itut  tliose  of  the  two  broth- 
ers ol  Ttalpli  Waldo  hinerson  whom  I  can  remeiii- 
bor  wer<!  of  exceptional  and  sii|>erior  natur.il 
i^j(lowiiient.'<.    Kilward,  next  to  him  In  order  ol 

"til,  wa-iof  the  higlicst  |iroiiiise,  only  one  evi' 
deuce  of  whhh  was  his  Htalidiiig  at  tlie  head  of 
Ills  college  class  at  graduation,  rreculla  tender 
and  inu.->t  impressive  triiiiite  of  Air.  k^verett's  to 
liis  inciiiory,  at  one  of  our  annual  I'hi  Keta  Kappa 
meetings,  lie  spoke  of  the  lilow  wlii<;li  had  Jarred 
tlie  stiiiigsof  bis  tine  liiiellect  and  made  them 
return  a  sound 

"IJku  swiH^t  l>ell<<  Jangleil  out  of  tune  ami  barcli," 
III  the  saddened  tone.-  of  that  rich  sonorous  voice 
still  ihrilliiig  In  the  ears  of  many   who^u   hearing 
IS  dulled  lor  all  the  muiiic,  all   the  eluqueiicu  ol 
todav. 

or  Charles  Chauncy,  the  youngest  brother.  I 
knew  sumethini;  in  my  college  day:<.  A  beautiful, 
high-soided,  pure,  exquisitefy  delicate  nature  in 
.1  slight  but  llncly-wi'oiight  mortal  frame,  he  was 
for  nie  the  very  ideal  of  uii  embodied  celestial 
intelligence.  I  iuay  venture  to  mention  a  trivial 
cin-iimstance  because  It  |>oint^  to  the  character 
of  his  tavorltc  reading,  which  was  likely  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  tastes  as  Iii4  brotlicr's,  and 


may  have  beeu  specially  directed  i>v  him.  Com- 
ing into  mv  room  one  dav,  he  took  up  a  copy  of 
llazlitt's    llrltish    I'oets.    lie   opened    it    to    the 


poem  of  Andrew  Marvell's,  entitled  oTIie  Nyinpli 
Complaining  f<ir  the  Ueath  of  her  Fawn,"  which 
he  read  U>  me  with  delight  irradiating  tiis  ex- 
pressive features.  The  Tines  reniaiueil  with  me, 
or  many  ol  them,  from  that  hour,— 

"Hail  it  livnl  lune  it  wuiild  have  been 
iJlies  witlioiit,  ros<-.-<  williiii." 
I  felt  as  many  liave  felt  alter  being  with  his 
brother,  K^dph  W'aido,  that  I  bad  entertained  an 
angel  visitant.  The  Fawn  of  .Marvells  Imagina- 
tion fcurvives  in  my  lueniuiy  as  the  htting  luiage 
to  recall  this  b>-aiitiful  youth;  a  soul  glowing  like 
the  ros«  of  uiuriiiiig  with  enthusiasm,  a  cliuiacler 
white  as  the  lilies  in  it.-«iiuritv. 

Such  was  the  family  nature  lived  out  to  its  full 
development  In  ltali>li  W  atdu  Knierson.  Add  to 
this  the  special  dlllereiitiating  quality,  indeUna- 
ble  us  the  tone  of  a  voice  which  wu  siiould  know, 
not  tlie  less,  from  that  of  every  other  of  articu- 
lately speaking  mortals,  and  wu  havu  the  Kmer- 
8011  of  our  recollectbuis. 

A  person  who  by  force  of  natural  gifts 
is  entitled  to  be  called  a  per- 
sonage is  always  a  surprise  in  the  order 
of  appearances,  'sometimes,  a-t  in  the  ca.se  of 
Shakespeare,  of  tiothe,  a  marvel,  if  not  a 
miracle.  The  new  phenomenon  has  to  be  studied 
like  the  young  growth  that  spiaug  up  between 
stones  in  tlie  story  of  Ficeioia.  Is  it  a  common 
weed,  or  a  plant  with  virtues  and  beauties  of  its 
own?  Is  it  a  cryptogam  that  can  never  llowci^  At 
shall  we  wait  and  st>e  it  lilos.soiii  by  and  by/  is  It 
an  eiidogen  or  an  cxogcn.-did  the  seed  It  springs 
froinilion  from  a  lulghbonng  bough,  or  w.islt 
waited  hither  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  from 
some  lar-4itf  shotv? 

Time  tau^'ht  us  what  to  make  of  this  human 
growth.  It  was  not  an  annual  or  Idennial,  hut  a 
perennial;  not  an  hcrUaceoiw  plaiit.but  atowfr- 
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tiiiKltt  liitvi!  b«en  called  aixlaclty,  hit  tempertitu 
^t;ti('iiiriii  (if  opinions  wliicU  tlir^attiiied  tu  shake 
ilio  t'xi.ttlii);  okIui-  of  ttioiicht  like  an  earthtltiiike. 
His  iiertiilarltlut)  of  Hlvle  and  of  tUinkinK  be- 
i.-aiiie  Icrtilo  piin-iitH  ut  iiianiieriBiuii,  wliioli 
wi'iu  fair  iriiiiiu  lor  rldiciilu  tia  they  appeared 
ill  Ids  iiiiliriiors.  For  oiiu  who  talks  like  Eiuor- 
soii  or  like  (  Hilyle  )<(h>ii  liiidH  hiingelf  surrounaed 
liv  a  ei'owd  uf  walking  pliuiiuiiraphB,  who  me- 
>-Iiaiii('ally  ii'iirodiice  liix  iiiciitAl  uiid  vocal  wo- 
i:i-iil!!i.  Kiiiei'suii  was  lielure  loiiK  talking  Id  the 
midst  of  a  ItaliOiiii;;  Siiiioiiutta  of  ecUooni  and  not 
i.iiiiuiiiially  wa8  now  and  lliuii  hiioselt  a  mark 
lor  ttie  biiiali  .«liut  of  criticlmii.  He  had  hoou 
KMclicd  that  liL-l^lii  in  the  "cold  thia  atiuos- 
plieru"  of  ihuiiuht  wliere 

V'ainlv  Ihi-  fiiw  Ir-r's  eye 
MlHlit  murk  hi*  disuttil  tttrhl  to  do  him  wroaf* 

I  Hhall  add  a  few  wor'  of  iicceuslty,  aJuinst 
(■pi;;i'aniiiiatii',  upon  his  workand  chiirauter.  He 
ilLMJt  with  lilt-,  and  lile  with  iiiiii  wat*  nut  incruly 
litis  particular  uii-hrcatliin^;  pliatio  of  beiDg,  but 
ihc  npirltiial  cxistL'iii.'c  whicn  iuclnded  It  like  a 
pMrentlienis  between  tlie  two  intlnltes. 
lie  wunleil  his  daily  draughts  of  oxygen 
■  ike  liid  neigliburs,  and  was  as  thomutiidy 
iiuiiian  as  the  plain  people  he  mentions 
uho  had  siicix'ssively  owned  or  ttiougUt 
(hey  owned  the  iionsc-lut  on  wliich  he  planted 
iiis  heui  thstoiie.  I  tut  he  was  at  home  no  less  lit 
Uiu  intersteller  apaees  outside  of  nil  the  atnios- 
ijUi.'ies.  Tl<e  80iui-inateriallstio  idealism  of  Mil- 
inn  was  a  Krosd  and  cluiuvy  inediuin  compared  to 
rhe  iiniionderable  ellier  of  ''Tliu  Ovunioul"  and 
tlic  unlniat;inable  vacuum  of '■Krahnia."  lie  fol- 
lowed in  tlie  sliiiiinir  and  daring  track  of  the 
drains  homo  of  Lucretius: 

"  Vicitlii  tit  aiiimi  prrcicil,  el  extm 
Prvccssil  Uiutjr  Jlummuitha  iiuniia  mundi." 
It  always  iteenied  to  aie  ah  if  ku  looked 
upon  this  earth  very  much  as  a  visitor 
Iroiii  anotiicr  planet  would  look  on  It. 
lie  wa«  Interested,  and  to  some  extent  curious 
aiioiit  it,  but  It  was  not  tlie  tlrst  sptieruld  lie 
he  had  been  uci|uainted  with,  by  any  means.  I 
nave  amused  m>self  with  cnmnariiitjc  his  descrip- 
tions of  natural  olijects  with  tuu>e  of  the  An)cel 
Itapliael  in  tlie  seventh  liook  of  i'aradise  Lost. 
Kniersun  talks  of  his  titiuuuiio  as  Itaphael  talks 
of  liis  einniet.  Angels  and  puets  never  deal  witli 
iiaiuiu  alter  the  manner  of  tiiose  whom  ws  call 
iiatur;.lisl.s. 

I'u  jud^c  of  him  as  a  thinker  Cmerson  thould 
liavo  iK'en  iieard  as  a  lecturer,  lor  his  manner  was 
an  iilustiaiiou  of  his  way  of  tiiiiikinft.  He  would 
l<iso  Ills  place  just  an  Ilis  mind  would  drop  Its 
tlioUKhl  and  pick  up  another,  twentietit  cousin  or 
no  relation  at  all  to  it.  This  went  so  fur  at  times 
tliat  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  putting 
tOr^eiher  a  iiK.Kaic  of  colored  fragments,  «tr  uaiy 
turiiini;  a  kaleiduscupe  where  the  pieces  tuuibleu 
about  us  tliey  Itest  iiilglit.  It  was  as  If  he  liaU 
been  looking  In  at  a  riMuiic  |>eep-sbow,  and  turn- 
ing truni  It  at  brief  Intervals  to  tell  us  wiiat  he 
saw.  Kut  what  f r.igmcuts  these  colored  sentence* 
were,  and  what  pictures  they  often  placed  before 
U.S,  as  if  we  UH4  >awthem!  Never  Las  this  city 
kui>wn  liucli  audieuces  as  he  gathered;  never  was 
such  an  tllympiaa  etitcrtalnment  as  Uiatwlilcli 
be  uave  theiii. 

It  Is  very  hard  to  sp'"'»\of  Mr.  Emenon'i  poetry; 
nut  to  dd  It  liijtistice,  rtlU  iu«rt«  ttr  dale  Jus- 
tice. It  seoiun  to  me  like  the  robe  of  a  Uiuii 
arch.-pntclied  by  a  New  Knghtiid  housewife 
Tue  royal  ii"t  <*ud  stuil  are  unmistakable,  but 
heretuid  ibore  the  grUv  worsted  from  tlie  doming- 
itceUle  croitaes  and  ekes  out  the  Tyrian  purple. 
Few  iMMts  who  have  written  so  little  in  verse 
have  dropped  so  many  of  those  "Jewels  live 
words  long'  which  fall  from  their  setting  only 
to  Imj  more  ohoieelv  treasured.  A'  ^ttarUtti*  unuin 
is  hiurdlv  more  liiniUiur  to  our  ears  than  "He 
biiilded  better  tuaii  ho  knew,"  and  Keats  s 
"thing  of  beauty  "  is  little  lM;iier  known  than 
KniursonV  "oeauty  is  Us  own  excuse  lor  being." 
One  may  not  like  Ut  read  Kuierson  s  poetry  be- 
cause It  Is  soiin  tunes  caleles^,  alniust  as  It  care- 
lullv  no,  though  never  unolgnllted,  even  whiii 
-llp'-thod;    s|M>ited    with    ipialnt    aichaisnis    and 
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Ntrungu  expieisjiiiis  that  nouud  like  the  alTi'Lta- 
tioii  oi  ne^ilKeiicc.  or  willi  plali..  Iioiuely  ulirit.-<es, 
lUcli  as  tin-  >ell-uiailu  scliolar  is  always  alruid  of. 
Itui  it  one  ilkci  Kuiersou's  poetry  he  will  lie  sure 
lo  love  It;  il  lie  luves  II,  its  phrases  will  cling  to 
lilui  as  hardly  any  ottiers  do.  It  may  nut  be  for 
Uiu  multituile.  I*ut  it  ttinls  its  place  tike  p4tlleii- 
dii«t  anil  priH'traics  lo  tli(>  cons<uousnuss  it  is  to 
l»*rtilize  ana  bring  to  llower  and  Irult. 

1  have  kiioMii  soiiietliliii;  of  I'.inerson  as  a 
lallicr,  not  nearly  so  iiiuch  an  many  others  who 
can  speak  and  wilte  ol  liliii.  It  is  iinsale  to  tell 
Ikiw  a  t;reat  liilnkcr  talks,  for  purliaps,  like  a  city 
dealer  with  a  Village  cnstoinei ,  hu  lias  not  shown 
Ills  best  Koods  to  the  Innocent  reporter  of  his 
>.iviii/s.  However  that  may  be  in  this  case,  let 
iiic  contrast  in  a  single  glance  the  inoinentiiry 
elfect  In  conversation  oi  ilie  t^o  neighbors,  Haw 
iliorne  ami  Kiiierson.  Speecli  seemed  like  a  kind 
ol  travail  (o  Hawtliorne.  One  must  haii>oon  liim 
liUe  a  cetacean  with  iiupstlons  lo  make  him  talk, 
ai  all.  'riien  the  words  value  from  him  at  last, 
with  bashful  maiiiicstations,  like  those  oi  M( 
young  girl,  almost,  — words  that  gasped  theiii- 
'-i-ives  forih,  seeming  to  leave  a  great  deal  morv 
IK-Iiind  them  than  lln-y  told,  and  died  out,  dis- 
contented with  themselves,  like  liic  monoiugue 
of  thtiiKler  in  tin;  sky,  whi<:h  always  goes  off 
inumiiling  and  grumblini;  as  it  it  had  tii>t  said 
half  It  wanted  to,  and  meant  to,  and  ought  to 
sav. 

Kinerson  was  snaring  of  words,  but  used  tuoiii 
with  great  preclslun  and  liicetv.  If  he  had  beoii 
lollowed  about  by  a  bhorc^hanil  writing  liuswell 
every  sentcinv  he  ever  uttered  might  have  lieen 
preserved.    To  hear  him  talk  was  like  waicl>llit{ 


one  «ros->int;  a  Icook  on  sieppiiig-stoiies.y^His 
noun  had  tu  wait  lor  its  verh  or  its  adjective  un- 
til he  was  ready;  then  his  speech  would  come 
«lown  upon  tlic  word  he  waiiteu,  and  not  Worces- 
ter nor  WeOsier  eouhi  liett^r  it  from  all  the 
wealth  of  their  huge  vocabularies. 

llicKC  ale  only  slender  rays  of  sidelight  on  a 
peritonalliy  which  is  Inlercsiing  In  every  aspect 
and  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  those  wlio  knew 
him  bent.  One  glimpse  of  him  iis  a  listener  may 
tje  worm  reealllii;;.  He  was  was  always  courteous 
and  blantl  lo  a  remarkable  degree;  bis  smile  was 
the  well-reincmiicred  line  of  Xerence  writlen  out 
in  living  features.  Hut  when  anything  said  spe- 
cially iulei'e>ied  him  he  would  lean  toward  the 
spealier  with  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten,  his 
liead  stretched  forward,  bis  shoulders  raised  like 
the  wings  ol  an  eagle,  and  his  eye  watching  the 
tlight  ot  tbctlioiight  winch  had  attracted  hfs  at- 
tcniion  as  II  il  were  bi»  prey  to  be  seized  in  mid- 
air and  carried  np  to  his  eyry. 

To  sum  up  brieily  what  would,  as  It  seems  to 
me,  be  the  text  to  be  unlolded  in  ills 
biography,  be  was  a  man  of  excellent 
c<jmuion-scnse  with  a  genius  so  uncommon  that 
lie  si-emed  like  an  exotic  transplanted  iromsome 
angelic  nuiscry.  His  characier  was  so  blameleftS, 
so  ueautitui,  iliat  It  was  rather  a  standard  to 
judge  others  by  than  t>»  fliid  a  place  for  on  tiie 
scale  ot  I'omparison.  Looking  at  life  with  the 
pi'ofoundest  sense  of  its  Inltiutc  sigiiiHcance,  lie 
was  yet  a  cheerful  o|)tiiiilst,  almost  too  hopeful, 
|a.-ei>ing  into  every  cradle  to  sec  if  it  did  not  liold 
a  baoe  with  the  liaio  of  a  new  Messiah 
about  It.  He  euriclied  the  treasure- 
house  of  literature,  but,  what  was  far  more,  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  tliougbt  for  the  lew 
tuai  followed  him  and  the  many  who  never  knew, 
and  do  not  know  today,  what  hand  it  was  wliich 
took  down  their  prison  wall.  He  was  a  prt^at^her 
who  taught  that  the  religion  of  humanity  includ- 
ed botli  iliosc  ol  ralestine,  nor  those  alone,  and 
taught  it  with  sucli  consecrated  lips  that  tlie  nar- 
rowest bigot  was  ashamed  Ui  pray  fur  hiui,  as 
tium  a  footstool  nearer  tu  the  thrune.  "Hitch 
your  wa;;on  to  a  star;"  this  was  his  version  of 
the  divine  lesson  taught  by  tliat  holy  Ueorgo  Her- 
bert whose  words  he7ove«f.  vuive  him  Whatever 
place  belungs  to  him  in  our  literature,  in  the  lit- 
eraluix!  of  our  language,  pf  the  world,  but  re- 
memlier  Uiis:  tin.  end  andl|iiiu,of  Uit  beluK  was 
to  make  truth  lovely  and  iViauSood  valorous,  and 
to  bring  our  dailv  lite  nearer  and  nearer  to  tb« 
eternal,  immurtai,  invisible. 
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IN  JfEMOJUAM    RALPH    WALDO 
EMJSRaON. 

The  followlpg  poeuiMt  trlbates  ^er«  t^mX 
at  a  meetlog  ot  The  l^n^'y  Ulub^of  Oam* . 

EmeMdto,  May  7,  1882:   -  ' 

RALPH    WALDO    BMEM80N. 

Tbe  bymnt  tbkt  fell  npon  my  ohiMbood't  e  \n 
Deplored  h  world  ot  darkncna  and  o(  woe — 
Tbe  neTer-ending,  eTer-doletal  flow 

Hade  life  a  barden  and  a  valfl  of  teara. 

▲  luanly  aouii  one  free  from  trembling  fearti 
Appeared  no  part  of  mortals  bere  below— 
Bat  who,  wben  once  be  sball  tbe  Beer  Imow. 

Can  bold  a  morbid  creed  in  af  ter-yeara? 

Aglow  witb     bopee,    a    friend   Bom«    jrolomes 
brought—  ' 
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Not  "Cbapman'R  Homer"  made  tbe  po«t feel 
Diviner  ipirtt  than  my  filend  bad  caagbt — 

Then  broke  tbe  magic  lines  tbe  myatio  Mali 
Tben  woke  the  boiiI  to   God's   own   light,   and 
taut(bt 
That  man  Leforo  "The  Perfect  Wbola"  ma  it 
kntel.  A,  D.  ■. 

BprlDKbeld  Republican,  May  20,  leeo.] 

SLHEPr  HOLLOW  eBtttiEiir, 

COi<cORD,  April  34,  1883. 

Here  let  it  rett,  beneath  tbe  pines'  deep  shade, 

Their  mnalo  sweet  its  requiem  shall  be; 
These  time-worn  walls  no  longer  fitted  ar« 

To  be  tbe  tenement  of  soch  as  he. 
Whose  soul  looked  through  these  windewa  on  tbe 
world. 

Heard  with  these  ears  tbe  mnsio  ot  the  apberee, 
Bpake  with  these  lips,  and  with  these  Angenool  i 

Uuided  tbe  pen  electric  through  tbe  years 
Whlcb,  while  tbcy  wrought  destirucUon  in  tbe 
shell, 

Added  so  largely  to  the  fouI  within, 
That  human  tongue  no  longer  co<ild  eapress 

Its  grandest  thought  amid  the  world's  loud  din. 
So,  passing  from  tbe  conHues  of  the  eense, 

Quiet  and  peaceful,  «ben  bis  day  was  done, 
The  sage  and  poet  soared  to  biKber  worlds. 

In  wblcb,  alicady,  bad  bis  life  began. 

u  I.  r. 

VIVTORV. 
Can  they  bate  died  whose  qutckeiling  glories  thrill 
With  lirely  Joy  all  hearu?    Their  words  endure 
And  truly  mirror  all  tbat  makes  nian  sare 
Ot  life,— they  live,  for  we  can  hear  then  still. 
Silenced  are  they  wboce  speaking  lives  yet  CHI 
With  blind  amaaement  all  whose  sight  Is  pare? 
Ko  death  they  know,  whose  deeds  remeuibered 
cure 


Despair,— wbo  came  the  thought  of  death  to  kill. 
Many  tbe  sools  whom  Death  has  power  to  slay, 
Tbe  slothful  and  the  lewd,  his  rightfal  prey,-* 
Not  bis  tbe  saint,  tbe  poet  nor  tbe  sage. 
When  ends  the  work  of  those  by  Heaven  anointed, 
We  should  not  corse  tbe  honrof  Ood  appointed, 
hut  bless  bis  love  who  lent  them  to  oar  age. 

L.  n, 

THE   SKVENTY'SRVRNTU   BIRTBniY    OF 
RALPH    WALDO    BMBRSUN. 

MAY  25,  1881.  . 


«0}»n  OF  TIIK    MOItNINO. 

Tbe  deities  are  dawnfac^Rtiod*.   [Uom 
Back,  to  tbe  dream  of  youth, 

Went  the  old  man  gray, 
To  tbe  beauteous  "House  of  Truth," 

At  tbe  opening  way. 

He  saw  from  its  windoas  bright 

A  glittering  dawn; 
Again  were  tbe  stars  ot  night 

In  tbat  glamour  born. 

llonntains  lay  low  in  the  west. 

Nor  shadowed  tbe  blue; 
O  Truth,  whose  unrest  is  rest. 

What  canst  tboa  not  do  7 
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BcBton,  May  7,  1882. 


We  stood  upon,  and  eased  from  east  to  west; 
Debold  I  the  horizon  far  around  was  set 

With  glorious  forms,  of  aspect  grand,  sereue, 
Like  eider  gods  in  solemn  conclare  met 

Qreat  themes  to  treat.     In  that  clear  air,  and 
keen, 
The  more  remote,  stroDg-lined,  majestic  ttood; 
So  looked  the  near— a  mighty  brotherhood. 

J.  K. 


,S^EUSO\    1\    KSOLAlsn. 


Hl<|_Addr«M  before  the  Manobestcr  Ath*- 

A-dOi  fFroin  tilt  Man.  Iitstrr  Kxnminpr.]  fKoZ. 

Itisofmore  than  nirrely  local  interest  to  re- 
proddbieTtliu  reinarkal>le  s)H-ech  Mr.  Emerson 
mad^^tasulrt'o,  hold  uriilor  ilie  uu>iiiL:ca  of  the 
Manchester  AtUcna-uui  at  the  Free-trade  ball  In 
NoVcml>«rt',  1817,  Hudcr  the  presidency  of  SJir  A. 
Alison,  atad  at  wliivb  (  oIxI'd  wx-<  present,  lu 
text  was  tbo  pluck  and  steu<ti:utness  .tnd  gran- 
d«ur  of  £ni;land  nniid  all  her  diiboultie^  ami 
trials, "^gUsli vomiucrco  and  in(lii>tiy  at  that 
timA.heinr' in  a  drnre^st'd  cotidiiiun.  (tf  thl!> 
meeting  Mr.  Kmeriwn  says  In  IiIm  "Kn^lixh 
TraitSi"!  *<A/cwdaTa  after  my  arrival  In  Man- 
cUuliter.  In  N'ovciubtyr,  184i«tho  M.tnchrster  Ath«v 
na'iT(a*'|*nvo  Its  annual  b;iT  itict  in  tlie  Frtt-traile 
bull**"/)' \YllU  other  gue:-ln,  I  waM  InvlK'd  to 
be  pretoitt,  and > to  addr^^Cthe  company.  In 
looking  tiver  reiwirly  a  nc«riipa|«er  report  of  ni> 
reinarkH,  1  Incline  to  rvprini  it  a*  fully  cxpn^bi- 
In^  the  feuUng  with  which  1  entered'  Entilaiid, 
and  which  ni^rees  well  enuUKb  with  tlie  luoie  de- 
ll borate  renuTt  it  of  better  ae<|uaintane«<  recorded 
in  the  lore^oin^  paK*^.  !^>r  Art-hlbaid  AIIhou, 
tlie  ni.ttorlan,  presided,  and  opent'd  the  meetini; 
with  a  fpcech.  lie  w;iM  f<illowe<l  by  Mr.  L'obden, 
Lord  iirackli'V  and  otlierK,  an>on>;  whom  wait  Mr. 
(.'rnlkthanti,  on«  of  tUa  c<.i|itributor>t  to  rniH-h. 
iMr.  l>ickuuH'H  lutter  of  apolo^'V  lor  hit  abtt.-n<-«- 
was  read.  Mr.  .lerruld,  who  liad  been  announced, 
did  nut  appear." 
•Mr.  KiuerHon's  sneeeh  wUs  tA  follows: — 
J/f.  t'iKilnnan  Oml  dentleiiwn:— It  in  pleasant 
to  nte  to  meet  tliir.  (;reat  and  biilliunt  <:onipan>. 
and  doubly  pluaiiaiit  to  Hou  tlie  I afc^  v(  ho  niaii> 
dIttinKiiisiied  perMtna  on  Ibis  iilutlorni.  Hut  I 
have  known  all  tliese  pennons  already.  When  I 
was  at  Ikmuc  they  were  a.s  near  lo  uie  as  they  are 
tujiiii.  The  ai|j;unienU  of  the  leaj^uc  audit- 
leader  are  kuowp  to  ail  the  friends  or  Ireei-raiie. 
'i'ltc  gn\  etle><  and  L^cniUH,  the  iHtlitii.d,  th>-  soiilal, 
till-  parietal  wit  of  Punch  ^o  duly  eyt-ry  lortiii^'iit 
to  every  boy  and  girl  -iJi.Uosiun"  and  ".New  York. 
•Sir,  when  I  eauie  to  sofiTl  founii  the  ••lli.'<tory  ol 
Fitrope"  on  the  (thip'swabln  table,  the  prupeit; 
ol  the  captain;  a  sort  u^pro^rraiiiuie  or  pla\liiil 
to  tell  the  veararint;  New  tn^iander  wn.it  lie  rihalJ 
tlud  on  hir<  laudii'i^  here.  And  as  for  l>onit>iy 
sii,  there  i»  no  land  where  paper  «xi^ts  lopritii 
on  where  it  ii  not  found;  no  man  who  can  read 
that'  does  not  read  it,  and  if  he  cannot 
he  finds  some  charitable  pair  of  eyes  liiat 
can,  and  hears  it.  But  the^e  thinir!>  iire 
not  for  me -to  nay;  these  complinientx,  thoui.li 
true,  wouUl  better  eonie  from  one  who  Iclt  and 
nnderHtood  these  merits  more.  1  uui  not  here  lo 
cxchau^^e  civilities  witli  you,  but  rather  lo  speat^ 
ol  that  Hhhih  1  am  sure  interests  tliese  ^enlli - 
men  more  thatithiiir  own  pruises;  ol  ihai  wliiiii 
is  ^ood  ill  holidays  and  worklii.r  d,iyt>.  tlie  Hanie 
in  one  irentury  anil  in  another  centiir>.  'Ihal 
w  Uicli  lures  a  solitary  American  in  tliu  wootl^ 
with  a  wish  to  see  Kuijlaiid  is  tlie  moral  pei^nli:ir- 
ity  ol  tlie  .Saxim  race.  Its  commanding  senci!  of 
riuht  and  wiout;,  the  lovo  and  devotion  to  tiiat  — 
this  is  the  imperial  trait  wiilt^h  arins  tliein  with 
the  sceptre  ol  the  i^lobe.  It  Is  thiii  whicli  li.s  at 
the  fouuilatiou  of  tliat  aristocratic  character 
wiiicli  certainly  wainleni  into  strantte  vaiiarlcn. 
So  tiiatils  oriifiu  is  olten  lost  si^ht  ol,  but  which, 
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if  it  should  lo.^e  thit>,  would  find  Itself  paralyy.!  d. 
and  In  trade,  and  In  the  iiifchanli  s  snop,  ^i\e> 
that  honesty  lii  perloinialice,  that  tlioroUL;niicss 
and  solidity  of  work,  which  is  a  nutionai  di.ir- 
acterlBtic.  Tills  coii>c.icni;e  is  one  <lciiieiit.  ;uhI 
the  other  Is  that  hiyal  adhesion,  tli.it  haiiit  ol 
friendship,  that  houia)j;u  ol  man  to  man,  ruuniim 
through  all  l•l;l^se^  — the  elcitinj;  of  wortliy  p<  r- 
bons  to  a  certain  f riitei niL>,  to  acts  ol  kindncis 
and  warm  and  slauncii  support,  fri>m  \oar  lo 
vpar,  from  >outh  to  a^e,  which  is  alike  lovely  and 
honorable  to  those  who  render  and  tho^e  who 
receive  it:  whi'-li  stands  in  siront;  contrast  wiih 
the  snpcrhcial  atLacliiiienls  ol  other  race.>,  llicii 
excessive  courtesy  and  short-lived  connection. 
You  will  think  tlie  very  peilai.tic,  ^eiit^iiieii,  liut, 
hiiliday  liiougiilt  be,  I  have  not  the  siualle-<l  iiucr- 
e.-t  In  any  holiday,  evci'pt  as  it  ccicl  rutcs  real 
and  not  pretended  joys;  and  1  think  It  Just,  in 
this  time  of  eloom  ami  couiuierciil  di>.nnlei,  ol 
aitlielion  and  Lei^nary  in  thc-,u  di>til«  is,  that,  on 
these  very  ai;counts  I  speak  of.  jou  should  not 
fall  to  keeji  your  literary  aniiiveisar).  I  seem 
to  hear  you  say,  that  for  all  that  is  come 
and  t;oae  yet,  we  \\ill  iMt  reiluce  by  one 
chaplet  or  one  oak  leaf  the  braverie.- 
of       our       suiukU       feast.  For       1       nmst 

tell  you,  1  was  irivcn  to  iiinb'i' 
stand         in  my        childhoo.i,         that         the 

itrltlPh  isl.ind  from  which  my  lorcfalhers  came 
was  no  lotiir  ijiirden,  no  4>ar;oli>u  ol  serene  sk\ 
and  roses.  aihI  music  ami  merruiient  all  the  year 
round;  no.  but  a  cold,  lojrjfv.  mournlul  country, 
when-  iiolhin;'  grew  well  in  the  o|h!i  air,  bill 
rohust  men  and  virtuous  women,  and  these  ol  u 
woudcrful  llbre  and  eiiduiaiiLc;  that  their  Ih-,1 
parU  weie  slowly  revealea;  their  virtues  did  not 
coiueou  until  they  ipiarrclkd- they  «lid  not 
St  I  ike  twelve  the  Hist  time;  good  lovers,  (loi id 
haters,  and  you  coubt  know  little  altout'tbem  till 
you  had  sotn  them  h>n»:,  and  lllt|e  (^Midjufibem 
till  vou  bad  »een  them  in  action;  titat  in  |trusper 
H\  ihey  were  nnnidy  and  dumpish,  but  lu  adver- 
iiiVy  Uiey  were  grand,  l^^fil  not  true,  sir,  that  the 
wi^e  aueleutfl  did  not  prals«  the  shin  parting 
with  living  colors  fr^»  the  port,  but  only 
that  bravo  sailer  wWch  came  back  witli  torn 
sheets  and  Itattcrrd  Sides,  sirlpt  of  ber  Iniu- 
nors,  but  havlu«t  r(«Wj>a_  out  the  storm.' 
AiiU  i»o.-K«7>tiemeiY,  1  feel  in  regiirdlo  tills  autHT 
Knghiuiiji  with  the  posses.Hlons.  houors  uud Tru- 
plims,  niul  also  with  the  Inflrrnltle*  id  a  thousand 
years  gatberlug  around  hor.^irre&llevalUy  com- 
inltted  as  she  now  is  lo  many  old  l-UBtouiH  which 
cannot  liesudilenlv  pha'iKe<l;'presHeU  up<»n  b)  the 
transitions  ol  trade,  and  new  and  ull  incalenlulile 
modes,  fabrlet,  arl)<,  niaehines,  and  cotii|H-tliit; 
jMipulaiiotis^l  see  Iivr,ii0l  dispirited,  not  weak, 
out  well  iiMiiembelilig  that  she  bat  been  dark 
da\s  before;  indeeil,  with  a  kind  ol 
iiiitlnct  that  she  sues  a  little  better  in  a 
<  louilv  day,  and  that  In  stonn  ol  battle  and 
ciilanilty  »Ue  bas  ;»  secret  vl^'or  and  a  pulse  Ilk''  a 
cannon.  I  see  her  in  her  old  u(;e,  not  diciepjt, 
bu't   young,  and    •till   d.iring   to  lielievu    in   Mr 

rowe'r  111  endurance  aud  exp.iiislon.  Seeing  tlii->, 
sav.  All  hnll  I  mother  ol  n.iliins,  motiicr  ol 
heroes,  with  streriirlh  still  ci|nal  to  the  tunc; 
still  wise  to  entertain  and  ^wilt  to  execute  the 
jiollcy  which  the  niliiU  aiiil  heal  I  ol  maiikind  ic- 
i|ulres  In  the  pi<>sciit  hour,  and  thus  only  lio>pl- 
tubie  to  the  foreigner,  iind  truly  a  home  to  the 
thouglitful  and  (;eiieious  who  are  born  in  the 
hoil.  ho  bo  it !  so  let  it  be.  If  it  Ih)  nut  so,  if  I  he 
coiira^rn  of  ICngiand  ^oes  with  the  chances  ol  a 
coinniercial  cri.iis,  1  will  go  back  to  the  capes  of 
Ma.ssachusett'^.Miiiil  my  own  Indian  stream,  and 
^ay  to  my  coriTitrvmeit,  the  old  race  are  all  gone, 
and    the  X'..  t^y^and  buiie'^f  muuklnd  must 

hcncclortU  ^4i»UtaO  on  theAlleifhany  ranges,  or 
nowhere,'. 

^ulph  IVMldo   Kmrrawn    MMd   liii-    \MrA  Itr^- 
loashlp  vf  OIkbrow   I'nitrraity. 

Ralph  \V:iti|o  Kmerson  h.is  sent  th**  following 
letter  to  the  eoiunilttce  formeil  to  promote  hi- 
electloii  as  lord  rector  of  filaegow  rnlTerslty.  nnd 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.* 

nV    OI.IVKK    \VKM>KI,I.    IIIIIMKS. 

A  jHTsoii  who,  l»y  force  of  iiatiiial  f^ifts, 
is«'iititle<I  to  he  failed  a  |>er,M)iiag«',  i.-i  always 
a  surprise  in  Hie  onler  of  apiiearaiircs, — 
.-oiiietimes,  a.s  in  the  rase  of  Shakspeic,  of 
(itK'tlie,  a  iiiarvel,  if  not  a  iiiiiacle.  'I'lie 
new  |ih<MioiiieiioM  has  to  he  stmlied,  like 
the  young  growth  that  sprang  up  lietween 
stones,  ill  tin*  story  of  '"•ricroiola."  Is  it  a 
coininon  weed,  or  a  plant  with  virtues  and 
l)eauties  of  its  ownV  Is  it  a  eryptogani 
that  can  never  tlower,  or  shall  we  wait  and 
see  it  hlossoin  by  and  hyV  Is  it  an  endogen 
or  an  exogenV  Diil  the  seed  it  springs  from 
drop  from  a  Jieighhoring  hough,  or  was  it 
wafted  hitlier  <tfi  the  wings  of  the  wind  from 
some  far-off  shore  V 

Time  taught  us  what  to  make  of  this 
human  growth.  It  was  not  an  annual  or 
hiennial,  hut  a  perennial;  not  an  herha- 
leous  plant,  hut  a  towering  tree  ;  not  & 
)r  an  elm,  like  those  around  it,  hut  rather 
I  lofty  and  spreading  palm,  ^^hi<h  accli- 
mated itself  out  of  its  latitude,  as  the  litlle 
ijioup  of  southern  magnolias  has  done  in 
the  woo<is  of  our  northern  county  of  Kssex. 
For  Kmersou's  was  an  Asiatic  mind,  draw- 
ing its  sustenance  partly  from  the  hard  soil 
of  our  New  Kiiglaml,  partly,  too,  from  the 
air  that  ha.s  known  Himalaya  and  the 
(Janges.  So  impressed  with  this  cliaracter 
«)f  his  mind  was  Mr.  Huriingame,  as  1  saw 
him  after  his  return  from  his  mission,  that 
he  said  to  me,  in  a  freshet  of  hyi)erl>ole, 
which  was  the  overflow  of  a  channel  with  a 
thiead  of  truth  running  in  it,  "There  are 
twf*uty  thousand  Ralph  Wahio  Knierson.s  in 
(.fiina!" 

What  could  we  do  with  this  unexi>ected, 
\inprovide«l  for,  uncla-ssified,  half-unwelcorae 
lewcomer,  who  ha<l  l>een  for  a  while  i>otted, 
ts  it  were,  in  our  I'nitarian  cold  greetdiouse, 
,Mit  had  taken  to  growing  so  fast  that  he 
was  lifting  oil'  its  glass  roof  and  letting  in 
he  hailstorms?  Here  was  a  protest  that 
)utllaiiked  the  extreme  left  of  liheralism, 
yet  so  calm  an<l  serene  that  its  radicalism 
^lad  the  accents  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
Here  was  an  iconoclast  without  n  hammer, 
who  took  down  our  idols  front  their  ]>edes- 

•  I'art  of  ail  addresi  before  tliu  Miuiachust'tts  IlUturl- 
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lals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of 
worship. 

The  Scrihes  and  I'harisees  made  light  of 
his  ora<:ular  sayings.  The  lawyers  could 
not  find  the  witnesses  to  Huhpo>na  and  the 
documents  to  refer  to,  when  his  case  came 
hefore  them,  and  turned  him  over  to  their 
wives  and  daughters.  The  ministers  de- 
nounced his  heresies,  and  haiuMed  his  writ- 
ings as  if  they  were  packages  of  dynamite; 
and  the  giaiidmolhers  were  as  much  afraid 
of  his  new  teachings  as  old  Mrs.  Vio/./A  wa« 
of  geology.  We  had  had  revolutionary  ora- 
tors, reformers,  martyrs.  It  was  hut  a  few 
years  since  Ahiiei  Knecland  had  heen  sent 
to  jail  for  expressing  an  opinion  ahout  the 
great  First  Cause;  hut  we  had  had  nothing 
like  this  man,  with  iiis  seraphic  voice  and 
countenance,  his  clioi(-e  vocahulary,  his  re- 
fined utterance,  his  gentle  courage,  which, 
with  a  ditfeient  iiianner,  might  have  heen 
called  au<ia<;ily,  his  temperate  statement  of 
opinions  which  threatened  to  shake  the 
existing  order  of  thought  like  an  earth- 
quake. 

His  petudiarities  of  style  and  of  thinking 
he(;ame  fertile  parents  of  mannerisms,  which 
were  fair  game  for  ridicule  as  they  appeare«l 
in  his  imitators,  lor  one  who  talks  like 
Kinerson  or  like  Carlyle  soon  finds  him.self 
suiioundcd  hy  u  crowd  of  walking  pho- 
nographs, who  niet;hanically  reproduce  his 
mental  and  vocal  accents.  Kmerson  was  he- 
fore  long  talking  in  the  mid&t  of  a  hahhiing 
Simonetta  of  echoes,  and  not  unnaturally 
was  now  and  tlien  him.self  a  mark  for 
the  small  .-^hot  of  <;riticism.  He  had  soou 
leached  that  height  in  the  "ci>ld  thin  atmo- 
sphere" of  thought  where 
"\«liily  the  fnuliT'K  «?ye 
MiKlit  murk  lila  flltiUiit  tllK'lit  to  tin  lilni  wruUK-" 

I  shall  a<ld  a  few  w^nds —  of  necessity,  al- 
most epigrammatic — uikjii  his  work  and 
character.  He  dealt  with  life;  and  life  with 
him  was  not  merely  this  particular  air- 
hreathing  pha.^e  of  lieiiig,  hut  the  spiritual 
exi.xtence  which  included  it  like  a  parenthe- 
sis Itetween  the  two  infinites.  He  wanted 
his  daily  draughts  of  oxygen  like  his  neigh- 
t>ors.  and  wu.«  as  thoioughly  human  as  the 
plain  |>4;ople  he  mentions  wlio  had  succe.ss- 
ively  owni'd,  or  thought  they  owned,  the 
house-lot  on  which  he  plaiite<l  his  hearth- 
stone. Itut  he  was  at  home  no  less  in  the 
inter>tellar  spaces  outside   of   all  the  atniOH- 
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as  K.'ipliiutl  talks  uf  liis  eiiimet.  Aii^eln  and 
poets  iicvLT  <l<';il  with  nature  after  tlie  man- 
ner of  tliose  whom  we  <:all  naturalists. 

To  ju'l^'c  of  hifu  as  a  thinker,  KmerNon 
should  h.'ivH  hciMi  hcanl  as  a  lecturer;  for  his 
manner  was  an  illustration  of  his  way  of 
thinkin{(.  lie  would  lose  his  place  just  as 
hi.s  mind  Wi^ild  drop  its  tliought  and  pirk 
up  another,  twentieth  cousin  or  no  relation 
at  all  to  it.  I  his  went  so  far  at  tiineu  that 
one  could  hitrdly  tell  whether  he  was  put- 
ting together  a  mosaic  of  coloreil  fragments, 
or  only  turning  a  kaleidoHCOj>e  where  the 
piece»  tumhied  ahoiit  ;is  tliey  hest  might. 
It  w.'is  as  if  he  had  lieen  loi>kiiig  in  at  a 
cosmic  i»ee|>-show,  and  turning  from  it  at 
brief  intervals  to  tell  us  what  he  saw.  Hut 
what  fragments  these  colored  .sentences 
were,  an<l  what  pictures  they  often  placed 
before  us,  as  if  we,  too,  .saw  them  1  Never 
has  thin  city  known  such  audiences  a.s  he 
gathered;  neve;"  was  such  an  Olympian 
entertainment  ;i.s  that  whi(  h  he  gave  them. 

It  is  very  hard  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kmer.son'u 
poetry:  not  to  do  it  injustice,  still  more  to 
do  it  justice.  It  .seems  to  me  like  the  robe 
of  a  monarch,  patched  by  a  New  Kngland 
houisewife.  The  royal  tint  and  stuff  are 
unmistakable,  i)Ut  here  Hud  there  the  gray 
worsted  from  the  darning-needle  crosses  and 
ekes  out  the  Tyrian  purple.  Few  j)oets  who 
have  written  so  little  in  verse  liave  dropjied 
8o  many  of  those  "jewels  five  words  long" 
which  fall  from  tiieir  .setting  oidy  to  be 
more  choicely  trejisured.  /i'  plurifms  nuiiiii 
is  iiardly  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  "he 
builded  better  than  he  knew,"  an<l  Keat.s's 
"thing  of  Iwauty"  is  little  better  known 
than  Kmerson's  *'l)eauty  i.s  ita  own  excuse 
for  (>eing."  One  may  not  like  to  read  Em- 
erson s  |K»etry,  Injcause  it  i.s  sometimes  care- 
le.sH,  almost  a.s  if  carefully  ho,  though  never 
undignified,  even  when  nhipshod;  8{x)tted 
with  ({Uaint  archaisms  and  strange  expres- 
sions that  sound  like  the  affectation  of  neg- 
ligence, or  with  plain,  homely  phrases,  such 
as  the  self-made  scholar  is  always  afraid  of. 
Hut,  if  one  likes  Kmerson's  poetry,  he  will 
be  sure  to  love  it :  if  he  loves  it,  its  phra.ses 
will  cling  to  him  as  hardly  any  others  do. 
It  may  not  he  for  the  multitude;  but  it 
finds  its  place  like  pollen  dust,  and  pene- 
trates to  the  consciousness  it  is  to  fertilize 
and  bring  to  flower  and  fruit. 

I  have  known  something  of  Emerson  as  a 
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talker,  not  nearly  so  mucti  as  many  others 
who  can  speak  and  write  of  him.  It  is  un- 
safe to  tell  hfjw  a  great  thinker  talks;  for 
|>erhaps,  like  a  city  dealer  with  a  village  cus- 
tomer, he  has  not  shown  his  best  goods  to 
the  innocent  reporter  of  his  sayings.  How- 
ever that  may  be  in  this  case,  let  me  con- 
trast in  a  single  glance  the  momentary  effect 
in  conversation  uf  the  two  neighbors,  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson.  .Si>eech  seemed  like  a 
kind  of  travail  to  Hawthorne.  One  must 
harpoon  him  like  a  cetacean  with  (luestions 
to  nuike  him  talk  at  all.  Then,  the  words 
came  from  him  at  last,  with  bashful  mani- 
festations, like  those  of  a  young  girl,  almost, 
— words  that  ga-sped  themselves  forth,  seem- 
ing to  leave  a  great  deal  more  behind  them 
than  they  tohl,  and  died  out,  discontented 
with  themselves,  like  the  n.onologue  of  thun- 
der in  the  sky,  which  always  goes  off  nmm- 
bling  and  grumbling  as  if  it  had  not  said 
half  it  wantetl  to,  and  meant  to,  and  ought 
to  say. 

Emerson  was  sparing  of  words,  but  used 
them  with  great  i>reci8ion  and  nicety.  If 
he  had  been  followed  about  by  a  short-hand- 
writing IJoswell,  every  sentence  he  ever  ut- 
tered might  have  been  pre.served.  To  hear 
him  talk  was  like  watching  one  crossing  a 
brook  on  stepping-stones.  His  noun  had  to 
wait  for  its  verb  or  its  adjective  until  he  was 
ready.  Then  his  speech  wouM  conie  down 
upon  the  word  he  wanted,  and  not  Worces- 
ter nor  Webster  could  better  it  from  all  the 
wealth  of  their  huge  vocabularies. 

The.se  are  only  slender  rays  of  sidelight 
on  ai>ersonality  which  is  interesting  in  every 
as]>ect,  an<l  will  l>e  fully  illustrated  by  those 
who  knew  him  l»est.  One  glimpse  of  him 
as  a  listener  may  l>e  worth  recalling.  He 
was  always  courteous  and  bland  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  His  smile  was  the  well- 
remembered  line  of  Terence  written  out  in 
living  features.  Kut,  when  anything  said 
s{>ecially  intere.^ted  l>im,  he  would  lean 
toward  tiie  s|>eaker,  with  a  liKtk  never  to  be 
forgotten,  his  head  stretched  forward,  his 
shoulders  raised  like  the  winKS  of  an  eagle, 
and  his  eye  watching  the  flight  of  the 
thought  which  had  attracted  his  attention, 
as  if  it  were  his  prey  to  l>e  seized  in  mid  air 
and  carried  up  to  his  eyry. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  would,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  be  the  text  to  be  unfolded  in  his  bi- 
ography, he  was  a  man  of  excellent  common- 
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Iiiiriiatiity  iii<-lit<lK<l  Itutli  tiiose  uf  I'alesliiiH, 
nor  tlidsH  iiloiiH,  himI  iHiiglit  it  with  Hiirli  con- 
HeoiJih'tl  lips  lliul  the  luirroweHt  liigot  whh 
asliatiifd  to  |»iay  for  liitii,  as  from  a  foot- 
ht<K)l  iK'arer  to  lh«  tl.roiiu.  "Mitch  your 
wa^joii  (o  a  wtar," — this  wan  hi.<i  v«rMioM  of  the 
«iiviiit'  le,s>>f)ii  taught  hy  that  holy  (Jeorge 
llt-rhert,  who.se  wonl.s  he  loved.  <Jive  him 
whatever  place  lielohgH  to  him  in  our  litera- 
ture, ill  the  literature  of  our  language,  of 
the  world,  hut  rememl>er  this:  the  eml  and 
itim  of  his  lieiiig  was  to  make  truth  lovely 
and  manhood  valorous,'  anci  to  hring  our 
daily  life  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eternal, 
immortal,  invi.sihle. 

A  PfiOPHET  IN  HIS  OWN  OOUNTEY. 

II Y     II.    I>.    It, 

Rare  is  the  man  in  tliid  or  any  <]ay  whose 
life  and  whose  work.s  are  each  the  he.st  com- 
mentary on  the  other,  who.se  next-door 
neighlior  and  who.se  di.stant  critic  tell  you 
the  same  story.  Yet  the  Scrijiture  saying, 
.so  Hadly  true  to  human  nature,  has  it.s  occa- 
siyual  coiitra<liotion  :  the  prophet  i.s  .some- 
times hoiKnetl  in  his  own  country  with  a 
pride  and  loyalty  a.s  pure  a.s  any  that  thi.s 
world  know.s.  Such  a  heloved  prophet  the 
little  town  of  C«»ncord  has  lately  followed 
to  hi.s  grave.  A.s  in  the  l)eauty  ami  gieat- 
ne.s.s  of  Kmerson's  life  they  had  claimed  a 
loving  ownership,  so  in  his  death  each  felt 
hi8  share  of  loss.  'I'he  humblest  home  wore 
its  badge  of  sorrow  :  the  hard-handed  luat 
who  had  never  read  a  line  of  "Kmerson' 
stoo^l  with  sad  and  reverent  face  beside  hi.' 
grave. 

Mr.  Emer-soti  had  lived  in  our  midst  tot 
nearly  fifty  jearH.  A  little  back  from  the 
(piiet  street  Btands  the  plain  hou.^e,  pointed 
out  to  every  stranger  as  the  "home  of  Em- 
erson." In  its  substantial  rei>o.se,  it  .seems 
to  breathe 
"The  love  of  learning  au<l  Hpquestered  nuoks, 
And  all  tlie  oweet  Heredity  uf  buukii." 
The  front  room  on  the  right  is  the 
study,  with  ol<l-fa.shioiio<l  wooden  rocking- 
chair,  capacious  sofa,  and  rows  of  Iteloved 
liooks  that  have  grown  old  with  their  |h>s- 
sessor.  Here  were  his  sm-iety  and  his  soli- 
tude. Here,  in  his  own  words,  he  was  able 
"to  keep  his  inde|>endence  and  yet  not  lose 
his  sympathy."     A  delicate  re.serve  invited 
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no  familiarity,  yet  his  mind   alwaya  stood 
hospitably   open    both    to   nten    and    ideas. 
No  man  had  iiiore  generous   res|>ect  for  his 
fi'llow-men.     "Kvery  man   I   meet,"  he  said, 
"is  my  master  in  some  points."     Who  that 
met   him   on    the   street   and    received    his 
courteous  greeting   did  not  pass  on  with  a 
heightened   <lignity  and  a  loftier  thought? 
No   figure   was    more    familiar  among    us 
than  the  tall,  spare  form,  with   its  ex(]ui.s- 
ite    blending   of    humility  and   8elf-res])ect. 
The    step    hiLs    grown     feebler    these     last 
years,    and    the   towns|)eople    have    looked 
sadly  at  each  other  as  they  saw  him  pass. 
In  the  winter  of  1H81,  Mr.  Emerson  deliv- 
ered his  one  hundredth    lecture  before  the 
C<»ncord    Lyceum.     With    every    year,    his 
audience  increased    in  nnml>ers  and   in  ap- 
preciation.    On    (his    last    occasion,   as   he 
entered,  the  entire  as.semblage  ro.se,  and  re- 
mained  standing   till    he  was   seated.     For 
not    one    of    tlio.se    lectures,   and    in    fact, 
I   think,   for  no  service   to  his   town,   did 
he    never   ^ake    a    Dennv   in    r«»m«»ro»!r.^ 
Through  his  influence,  too,  many  emment 

lecturers  were  obtained  for  a  nominal  price, 
a  visit  to  Concord  and  to  Kmer.son  l)eing  a 
compensation  of  more  than  money  value. 
Many  of  his  lectures  have  since  l)een  pub- 
lished; and,  as  I  read  the  (iriiited  page,  I  can 
still  hear  in  my  memory  the  very  intona- 
tions of  his  voice,  the  lingering  first  words 
of  the  .sentence  and  the  emphatic  clo.se. 
There  was  a  fine  deliberation,  a  just  relish 
of  his  own  thought,  lie  .seemed  uncon- 
scious of  an  audience :  his  s|K'ech  was 
rather  a  solibxpiy,  a  thinking  aloud,  as  if 
the  thought  grew  up  l»efoie  our  very  sight. 

On  Mr.  Emerson's  return  from  Euro|)e, 
nine  years  ago,  the  whole  town  gathered  at 
the  little  station  to  welcome  him  and  escort 
him  to  his  home.  I.  remember  the  moment 
when  he  apl>eared  u|>on  the  platform,  with 
mo<lest  deprecation  of  .so  clamorous  a  greet- 
ing. A  sympathetic  thrill  flashed  through 
the  crowd,  and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up. 
It  was  a  .scene  that  touched  many  a  stout 
heart,  and,  I  thii.k,  bound  Mr.  Emersou  tu 
his  towns|>eople  with  a  mutual   love  even 

A  few  months  later,  the  Tublic  Library 
was  detliiated;  and  who  so  Jit  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son to  dir<-ct  us  to  its  treasures'.'  Always 
public-spirited  and  getierous  of  him.self,  he 
gave  us,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  some 
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<l«M'jKfiiiiij;.  Af^'iiih,  mid  tliis  wiis  tin*  lust, 
liH  KMcl  an  fssay  oti  I  lie  "  Tnic  (MMilleiiiaii." 
Tlio^c  wlio  knew  liiiii  licMt  wei«i  liesf,  loii- 
(<Mit  to  l>e  tan}{lit  liy  tli«  iiiau  wlio  wan  iiiin- 
>elf  a  knightly  giMitk'iiian,  saus  prur  ft  sans 
rf/irurfir. 

6ocHr^  Dculy  4du.,  McLy  ^7/  I^^Z 
UAi.vn    w.ii.int    i:. Hi: Hants' s    wii.i.. 

All  tiMt  FrnpiTt.T  l^rt  in  I'riTate   B««|a«*t*— 
Vail  Temi  of   llii>  Uotrumant. 


Tlip  will  uf  Kal|ili  \\:ililo  lOuieiKoii  wa»  fll^d  in 
till- imilicu- t'oiiM  at  V..\»%  ('uiul)i  lil^t;  ycsUTtluy. 
A~t  «ill  lie  .Ten,  lIxTf  :(rr  no  |iiil/llr  l>c<jiiCf«t!<,  tli« 
L'utiie  )ir<i|>c'rty  liciu^  illvlilfiJ  uinuiif;  tlii;  ineiii- 
IXTd  of  tlif  Ijiiiily.  Tiie  full  text  uf  tli(;  Uocii- 
liK.'nl  i.H  an  lollov\  > :  - 

I,  Uuipli  VV'alilo  l'jii('rr<oii  of  ronrord,  lu  the 
comity  ot  .Miiliili'M-x  anil  t  oinnioiiMcultli  u(  Mw*- 
Hai'tiuaettit,  ni^ko  tbi.4.  my  la^t  v\  rll  auil  u-.^taiiu-iit, 
litreliy  ri'Vukiiii;  ail  otlh-r  w  ilia  liy  ntu  at  iiiiy  tluit; 
uj:u1<-' — 

KiiHi  (1.)— I  (jivj!  all  my  rfal  fstatc,  wliere»er 
sltiiateil,  <>x<.-f|itliiy;  oul>  my  lioii.st)  and  Imnii-- 
ateail  f^t»l«  in  4  oiironl.  L'i|iiali)  to  my  tliii'i- 
c'litlilreu,  K<lwarit  WulUo  Janci.iuii,  V.Wvn  TiirUtT 
bitier«uii  anil  l.iliili  KiinTeon  Korlicii,  wile  of 
WiUiuui  Ilatliawiiy  FortuM  uf  Kilton,  ami  ttieir 
lit'ir».  llut  tlic  pasture  laiul  and  wood-laud  iu 
t'omord  Is  t;i\<-n  Hiii.joct  to  ici  t.iiii  rit'lus  rc- 
iH-ivcil  I'jr  tin.'  lit-itffll  of  my  wllf  a.uil  njy  daii^li- 
tor  Klleii  n't  lu'M'iiiartcr  iiajiied. 

('.'.)  1  liJve  my  lilna.y  to  my  tijice  olilldien 
e<|nally.  All  my  iii.iiii.ti(  ri)lt^•  and  uiipiiblt>lied 
writiii);*  I  give  to  my  tlirt-o  olilldrcn  and  the  mir- 
Vtvun  uimI  kurvlvorn  ol  tiieiu  In  joint  tcuuDcy. 

(:i.)  lUe  uopvn^tiC  and  plutes  aud  uwiivr.iliip  of 
all  luy  puiilUu«'d  wi'ltui|;-<  1  kIvu  to  m>  ^ull  i:d- 
ward.  an«l  1  alM>  n^>7iKlt  U>  liiiu  fur  bis  own  Iti-iictlt 
all  my  coutraut*  \y>x  the  ^lubllcatiun  of  i>ald  writ- 
liilt«. 

(\.)  Iglvotoiny  da«;rlitor  KditU  tiie  book  of 
solt'ctiuiib  known  lu  uiy  family  as  "illiK-k  Aii- 
tlioloio,"  aud  to  tin.'  tlvo-ldldrtii  of  my  dau;j;litfr 
Kdltli  i  give  a«  follow.'?:  To  Italuli,  my  watcii;  to 
Kdltii,  luy  bruiue  aiiase  ut  <i<iili«;  to  Caiaeiuu, 
tUe  vane  cut  at  tliu  (irutto  ol  K>|«iia,  aud  elvvn 
tu  uin  by  my  valued  friend  J ud)(t9  Hoar;  to.lolin, 
Diy  canuul 'teak  wood,  and  to  Kuwtunl  my  amall 
brai>s  ciindleittK'ks  and  Uuitiun  Ump. 

(/s.)  Tu  tbecld^Ht  Mia  wl  luy  Mhi  t/lwardi  I  gUe 
niv  nolo  Irallivr  trunk. 


(«.)  1  KlT«  lo  iiiy,«oa  E<iw»rd  Uit  wim  ot  f  ijun 
and  to  uy  tlauebt«r  Kllea  tuo  aum  of  yisuo.  ia 
uaiuluc  lUeM  aums,  and  Id  »«t  Rlrlntf  any  ram 
to  my  uaudttter  KdlUi.  I  am  iMttiMncea  by  th* 
7act  tbat  1  haro  hurotufor*  made  certain  ail- 
Taiu'eni«uu  to  Editto  and  to  Edward  > at  tli«  tiiiM 
wb«n  tboy  were  tuarrled. 

Mec'ond— Ai*  to  all  tbo  residua  and  remalodrr  of 
my  property,  uf  every  kind  wliatcrer,  1  giro  II  aa 
folluwa:— 

(I.)  In  cane  my  wife  itaoold  ■nrTtvo  ma  (a)l 
)?lv«  to  my  dauKliter  Klleii  tlia  hbis  of  t-tooo,  and, 
Willie  I  du  not  In  ttaU  place  (;lvo  a  dka  tum  to 
Kdward  uud  my  duucUtor  Euttli  I>«caua4«  tb«  hu- 
nki'diut«!  enjoyiuent  vf  tuo  propvriy  ia  likely  to  i/O 
uf  leMi  hupui'tance  to  tU«m,  1,  narurtheiea*,  Ulreot 
tltat  lu  tuu  final  dIvUlou  ut  my  propvrty  tlieataaro 
of  KlK-n  nUuII  couirlbuU)  tueacb  uf  tlia  i<liareM  of 
Kdvsurtl  and  KditU  tlia  «um  of  en*  tbuiinaud  dol- 
lar;;, us  uf  tho  datu  uf  tlie  payuteut  of  ttiU  le|;acy, 
to  Klli'ii  aud  \b)  all  the  r^-vt  <<  Maid  rmidua  1  ^Ivu 
to  my  Hon  l-;4lward  to  bold  It  during  hln  m<itbcr'* 
llfutiint)  In  truMt  for  her  tj<>nunt,  to  kee)>  tba  tu- 
(Hiiiie-bcarlDu;  |>urt  of  tbe  property  well  invvatcd, 
to  pay  ulltaxei  aiid  to  make  all  iiecesaary  or 
pruji-^r  repairs,  and  to  pay  over  tbo  net  tnvoiu* 
ami   proceed*   ol    tbu     property    quartorty,    or 
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of  teller,  u«  may  bo  convenient.  t<i  my  wife  Uurinit 
bt:r  Itfr.  Ap«  to  tlioUotue  and  bouieatoad  eatato 
III  t'ouoord.  uinl  tbe  (uinlture,  platu*,  pUiturea 
and  otliur  artlulc*  of  liounoliotd  u>i«  or  omanutnt 
tlirrelii,  rKct-pt  what  la  herein  otli«?rnl*o  dU|toiifld 
I.I,  liio  lru»lee  totakcctrotbut  luy  wife  baa  tbe 
lull  UM<  and  enjoyment  tUeicof  diirlui;  lu-r  Ule, 
»nd  he  shall  nl*u  provide  wikmI  for  ber  iife  at  tbe 
houMo  froio  tin*  i  uncord  wool-lotx,  and  poatur- 
a«o  on  tlitt  (uncord  lariii  for  tiia  cow*. 

(Z)  In  ia»c  my  wife  Mhoiild  not  nurvlve  me.  and 
bIko  In  tlie  event  of  \vii  death,  If  abe  ahonid  anr- 
vlv<>  Mie,  I  Klvit  all  tbo  aald  reaidue of  luy  prop- 
erty nut  otiicrwiip  rtlMpoHAd  of  aa  aforenaid 
eiiually  lo  loy  ihri'oehllilre*  and  tlielr  lieira,  ex- 
ecutor:* and  admlnUiraiori.  Itnt  1  *|Uftllfy  tbia 
dl\l«l"iii  In  two  paribiilar>;  Klr«t,  tbe  ftliare  of 
my  da'i'ditir  Klieii  »ball  contriuuM  to  the  Mbare 
ol  Kdward  and  l.dltii  In  ^u^o  of  tlio  imyiueiil  of 
(•aid  le«ary  uf  f.HHio;  aiid,  wcund,  In  addition  to 
b«-r  cmlliiid  of  hhmI  lenldiie  of  my  proiwrty,  1 
dlii-itiliat  my  dau(:,litiM  Kllcn  mIiuiI  bavu  tlie 
ritrbt  diiihiK  bor  lln*  time,  aud  In'u  from  all 
«liari;e:*  or  pavmenl  Ibtfrelor,  to  occupy  my  naid 
bouM-  aud  liuiiiolead  a^(.lte,  nud  lo  have  from 
mv  other  land  tii  <'<iiicoid  wo<xl  fur  her  use  Ht  tb« 
Ikiiio**  and  pantiiiai;H  lui  InrruWH;  and  aluu  tbat 
ji  »bv  .-bvuld  pietcr  not  lo  vcvupy  tbe  kald  bouae. 
cfib  sfi.Tll  have  tlio  ilulit  to  tiiUe  for  lirr  use  eliM>- 
wliiT)' and  at  liiT  uun  property  hucIi  part  an  nhe 
may  select  of  Hio  liiniitiiie.  plate,  pit  lurcH  and 
uil.ir  aiiirUw  111  liuii-i-liulii  iiM- ur  ornumcni  III 
m\  liuii-te  not  lieiyin  oiIktu'Ikc  dl»pu>cil  uf. 

riiiid-l  apiHiilTt  mv  friend,  .lames  KllotCnbot, 
to  be  my  )lterai>'^xc«  iitor,  pivlii;;  litin  uuthurity, 
aellin:  In  cui'l|ii'iation  with  ni>  eliililrenortliCKuV- 
vivois  <ir  mir%ivor  of  |iiem  to  piibli<di  orwllli- 
tiuld  from  piilillc.itioii  aiiv  of  iiiy  iinpiildlabcd 
papiTH. 

I  uiirt|i--l  nppuint  mv  ^oll,  Kdward  Waldo  Em- 
crfj.ii,  and  my  ini-lii-liivr.  William  II.  Fi>rbe«.  to 
I  r  llie  executors  of  mv  will,  and  In  fwo  of  the 
death  ul  ••Itrieruf  tlii-in,  wlKHher  before  oraftor 
iiiy  death.  I  apfMdnt  my  daiiKhtrr  lOllen  to  be  ex- 
ecntrt:;  In  liU  place. 

I'irth— I  ii'i|ii<'>i  that  neither  ol  my  pxeciitora 
or  iii>  tni-.ii'e:.  heiciii  naiiii-d  j<h.-\ll  l>e  rwiulrert  to 
jtive  ■.iircHt  s  oil  lii>>  ■)nicl.ll  >m>iiiI. 

I  wttiiiMj  Mheicut  1  have  hereunto  set  my  banit 
and  M.al  ililt  tlili  day  or  Aiuil,  IkT*. 

I(.  Wai.imi  I'.-mi'.uso;*. 

.signed  nnd  sealed  by  the  text utur,  and  bv  hini 
declared  to  Im-  hl'4  list  will  and  te»taraent,  In  his 
pieseiiee  vnd  in  tbe  presence  uf  cnidi,  bar*  bero- 
untu  .s»-t  oiii  banildUM  aiteitine  witnense*. 

i'Mt    i.lM:  A.  WlilTCOMB. 

.''»tl\ll    K.    l,VONl4. 

.1  VMKH  It.  'lllAVKR. 


WERE  THEY  CHRISTIANS? 

Tlie  lollowiii^r  iiKjiiiry  was  ."-eiit  to  the 
New  Vork  Suit   last  week  :  — 

/>.<(/■  .s'/c,  —  I'leiwo  inforiu  uh  tliroii^li  your 
valiialile  paper  if  l''.iiier8on  him!  Longfellow  were 
indeed  uiili<lieverM  in  the  Christian  reli(;ion. 

I»ei*|)e( tfully  yours,  li    .M.  Wai.ikii. 

."^iilijoiiieH  i.s  Hie  answer  of  tlie  editor, 
|irinte<t  in  tlie  Siiiiilny  e<iitioii  a.s  the  leading 
editorial  aiiiole  :— 

We  ADNwer  that  .Mr.  Kmerwo  and  Mr.  I/ong- 
fi-llow  worn  unbelievcrn  in  the  ChriHtian  relif^iuu. 

Tho  f^nHonco  of  belief  in  the  Chrii<tian  relifrjoa 
ii4  iH'lieif  in  tho  Deity  of  the  Lord  .lenua  Chriat. 
WithiMit  (lie  (iodhcad  of  the  ('hriHt  there  is  uo 
real  ('lirixtiaiiitv. 
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the  time  roriic  wlion  riiitiii  iaiis  ciiii  !>«  re- 
^^iirilctl  jis  l-vlifvi'ih  ill  (In;  Cliiistiaii  relig- 
ion ? 

BISHOP    HUNTINGTON    ON   EMERSON, 

Of  the  various  iirtides  called  forth  hy  the 
<!eath  of  Kiiier.-soii  there  are  two  hy  Hi.Hliop 
r.  I).  JIuritiii;^l')ii  of  New  Vork  which  have 
a  8j)ecial  interest  for  in,  when  we  reuieinher 
the  former  j>ositioii  of  the  author  in  (he 
Unitarian  ranks.  One  of  these  is  |iulilislie<i 
in  the  Indcjictuli  ut,  ami  we  jmlge  is  to  he 
continued.  'I'he  «)ther  is  inililishe<l  in  the 
Suinliii/  Sr/iiiol  Tiinis.  Ho(h  are  exceedingly 
intere.^ling,  for  the  writer  wiehls  a  shaij) 
and  discriminating  i>eii  and  h.us  a  facile  and 
pleasing  literary  method. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  of  these  articles 
will  he  iiiHuential  to  any  extent  in  reversing 
the  judgment  which  the  jmhlic  has  already 
formed  of  Mr.  Kniersoii  and  his  work.  They 
liave  l)een  most  interesting  to  us  from  the 
light  they  have  thrown  on  ni.shop  liiinting- 
tou  and  the  extent  of  his  reaction  from  his 
former  faidi. 

In  our  leading  editorial,  we  liave  called 
attention  to  the  remai'kal)le  way  in  wiiicli 
Mr.  Kmerson's  cliaracter  has  overhorne  all 
the  logic  of  the  (breeds,  leading  men  of  all 
denominations  to  desert  lor  a  time  the 
standards  of  their  faith  to  rally  around  (he 
man  who  stood  in  oppo.sition  to  them.  In 
such  an  extremity  a,s  this,  when  ecclesiasti- 
cism  presents  one  standard  of  Ciiristianity 
au<l  character  another,  we  notice  with  gFad- 
uess  how  promptly  men  fall  hack  to-<lay  on 
the  uiuiple  test  of  .lesu.s  to  judge  the  tree  bv' 
its  fruit. 

liishop  Huntington's  article,  however,  is 
remarkable  for  the  consistency  with  which 
he  ap|>eals  to  the  authoritative  ntaiidards  of 
his  Church  in  frank  and  outspoken  condem- 
nation of  Mr.  Kmerson's  {>osition.  In  his 
article  in  the  SuutUiy  School  Timex,  the 
Bishop  says : — 

It  ia  iinpuMihle  to  avoid  the  iu<|iiiry  whether 
Mr.  KiuerBun'H  moral  life  watt  uf  the  Cliristiaii 
type,  or  whether  it  made  him,  in  an  accurate 
seiiHe  uf  the  teriiiM,  a  ('hristian  man.  If  one 
were  to  go  throagli  all  his  writings,  it  would  l>e 
iinpusflihle  to  gatlier  from  thuiii  the  concluHion 
that  he  a^u-ribed  the  quahtiea  uf  his  own  charac- 
ter either  tu  the  intiuence  or  the  authority  uf 
Jeous  ("hrist.     W«   caunut  supputie  that   he  he- 
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lieved  that  what  is  declared  uf  Christ  iu  the  New 
Testament  is  true,  or  that  what  Christ  is  there 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself  is  true.     He  rep- 

, resents  himself  as  seeking  'rriitli,  impartially  and 
without  prejiidico,  in  Nature,  and  in  many 
feacliers  of  all  ages  and  laiigiiat;ea,  differing  from 
one  another  uiily  in  the  degree  of  their  common 
illumination.  I'rolmhiy,  n<tne  of  Mr.  Kmerson's 
most  ardent  admirers  would  affirm  that  he  ac- 
cepteil  the  <liHtinclivo  system  of  religious  ilortrine 
set  forth  in  the  (iohik-Ih  and  Kpistles,  that  he 
attrihiited  aiilliority  to  those  Scriptures  :ih  a  dec- 
laration of  Hiipcriiatiiral  farts,  or  that  he  couhl 
say  the  ApoHtles'  Creed,  or  that  he  considered 
the  Hiiffcriiigs  of  Clirist  to  he  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  iiiaiikiml.  There  will  he  a  general 
agreement  in  the  proposition  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  character  of  his  moral  life  coincided 
with  the  higher  order  of  ('hri.stian  lives  as  we 
(iixl  them  in  all  tlieir  human  relations,  if  it  is 
the  end  of  the  Christian  system  to  make  man 
lilainelcss  in  these  human  relations,  then  it  could 
hardly  he  disjiiited  that  here  was  a  Christian  man. 
If,  besides  this  ethical  element,  Christianity  in- 
cludes and  rci|nires  certain  dotiiiite  and  conscious 
relations  to  he  estahiislied  in  the  soul,  hy  faith 
and  will,  through  (tirist  ;w  a  Kedeomer,  with 
(iud  the  Father,  then,  so  far  the  ground  for  that 
(Diichision  ap|iears  to  t)e  wanting.  .  .  .  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  lironson  Alcott,  who 
lived  in  closer  intellectual  sym|Mitliy  with  him 
than  any  otiier  man,  that,  as  he  passed  heyond 
thrces^core  years  and  ten,  and  hcfore  his  mental 
vigor  waned,  he  came  to  a  distiiK-t  recognition  of 
the  Crcatorship,  i'rovideiue,  and  Fatherhood  of 
(fod,  and  that  he  took  a  livelier  interest  in  some 
of  the  positive  ('hrisliaii  atlirmatioiis.  This  is 
the  utmost  assurance  we  have. 

lieside  the  triumphant  faith  of  a|H>Bllcs  and 
martyrs  and  clearsighted  saints  all  along,  it  l<H)ks 
like  a  scanty  store.  What  heliever  in  the  (iospei 
uf  St  .lolin,  in  the  I'.pisties  of  St.  I'aul,  in  Alone 
nient  hy  the  Cross,  in  the  liKariiatioii,  iu  ttie  nni- 
ver)>al  need  of  Kegeneratiou  hy  the  Spirit,  iu  the 
Tri  unity  of  (iod,  in  the  Itesurrection  uf  the  IsMiy, 
would  l>e  willing  to  commit  a  child  to  his  instruc- 
tion ?  If  I  helieve  that  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  l«ouud  up  iu  an  honest  and  pra«iical  ar<eptanc« 
of  the  cree<is  of  the  Church,  as  I  do,  how  <ati  I 
*-\»:r  think  »4  thi«  ruaa  «  re!i;;i<>«w  fran>«  witboai 
a  paibfal  aeu**  of  it*  •leii<>Lati<«u  *  II<#«  ran  I  bt 
l<>taJ  to  tny  IV-«t  Fn<rti<l  *nt  *-artb  ab«l  in  b*9v«« 
and  at  ti<«  *ani*:  tira^  Lol'l  «ut  tb«  riirht  LanJ  oi 
Chrirtiaij  f<-li<iw«>hip  Ut  «t*-o  tb«  !>•  M*^  antoti^ 
tlt«  MOtM  of  iiM-o  who  difw  r«-<iit«  ttiat  Fri«riHl'r 
f-huni  %4t  he  th<9  only  S/u  of  (;<«fl  f  It  nuiy  bt 
Mifely  lui'l  that  Mr.  Kin<-rMon'«  i^niua  and  clu 
quince  liave  doun  twtt*:  to  auiMfttle  tb«  f»itii  <•! 
th«  «<lu'-at«rd  young  mfu  f>f  our  age  an^l  ronutr^ 
in  thf!  (Virifaiaiiity  of  the  Ititde.  «o  it  there  utandt 
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UioukIi  to  the  lti-*h»)|i  "it  is  uiimziiig  iH^yoiid 
Jn-lief," >«'t  it  U  II  fjut  wliicli  marks  ii  notald*- 
rliaiij^n  in  oiir  ivlij{ioiis  history  that  ihtMo 
iir«  th'i'i^H'i'l'^  '*"*'  •^*'"'*  "'^  thousaiuls  t»t 
Christians  in  this  roiinlry  who  are  "luyal  to 
I  iheirj  \U->i  Kririid  on  earth  an«l  in  ii«'av«ii, 
an<l  ut  llie  ^alne  time  hold  out  the  ri^li) 
han*l  of  Cliristian  fellowship  to  even  the  no- 
Idest  among  the  sons  of  men  who  tli.srred- 
iteil  that  Krieml's  «laim  to  he  the  only  Son 
of  (J«mI."  In  this  him|«le  fact,  we  find  a  Iw-t 
ter  evident:e  of  Christianity  than  any  that 
the  cree<ls  can  furnish  uk. 


^Utti  C'MMIMTfAXlTT. 

Bishop  n«n(iM«1o«*s  KatlNMM*  mt  B<«Mr 
I»tM>«MC«l  Uy  tliv  UrT.  M.  J.  8»Tac«w 


At  tlie  Cbarch  of  th«  I'ltity,  yrsveriajf 
inc.  llw  R«T.  M.  J.  Havas«  prrarkcd  npoa  ttv 
toiitc,  •'lUeiiop  liiuiUBKt*^  *n*l  M'*  RaMi«aB,or 
Wiiu  Is  a  ChriMianr'  Th<>  t«vt  a^rrtMl  mta 
Mattlirw  vii^  l.%:  "lly  Uk^-ir  fnilu  5«  shall  ksMnw 
llu-iu."  TIh>  |>ifacher  %»H  Utat  tlMr*  wen  Km4 
Mlvruy*  baU  liri-n  VdirkNU   o|>liiloB*  of    whatoo*- 
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KtltnttMl  a  C'liriMi.in,  and  thU  wai  one  of  tlM 
inv.1t,  if  not  llie  t{r«a1e*t,  qiirslions  over  whlck 
tlif  w<>rli|>  pi  |Miii<li  rill;  it  Wits  a  Tltal  qocstloa, 
<'l<><M-iva\  ^ii;:ctfr.v  liiiinun  l>«ine;  lt|«va«lrat^ 
d«^|i<luw1l\>  tlir  r<M>to(  all  tliliifra;  the  apraker 
Ufxt  oi)ii>tiUTi-<l  tlio  t'liankiMen  of  Itarwio,  Kuier- 
•<iii  iiimI  l.i>iiK(<'lt<>w,  iiwoiniif;  a|>on  their  lnMtl> 
iiialilt?  iM-rvii').-^  to  liiinianity;  tlicln  werv  nprlKht 
livo,  iiikI  ilifir  <-liiir»ct«'r<«  vera  al>ov«  rrprwach 
liitlH-  i>i^lit  <if  ri;;iit  tliitikini:  turn  and  women. 
Mr.  SuvaiiH  i|iintril  iriiiii  ,-i  nvrnion  by  lllshop 
lliiiitiiitiioii,  Mliicli  il<'c*iirt>«l  that  Kniefiton  waa 
iKit  »(  iirl~ii:iii.  lit  t Ik-  itUtinpH  way  of  r«aaon- 
lii^,  r.iiiiiiiiK-il  Mr.  Sav.-)|><*.  be  raniint  ralM  aa 
i^Mit;  Willi  I'.iiK'ix)!!,  iiiit  Uf  railicT  raifex  a <ll«- 
liiK-t  i>Kii<-  Willi  .Ivsiirt  Cbrlxt,  i>ut  not 
uiili  till- l;lllllll:tli^ls.  iti-<.-.tiise  iltr  ilrad  phllo«o> 
iiiK'i' iliii  not  it(;n<«  Willi  Itivilioit  ltuntln{(toa  In 
iiii  iiiifl!«-ciiul  coiKTittion  of  <  lirlMlanltyi  nin*t 
Ik-  I'4>  liui'lurtxi  oiit>l<li'  tho  |ialc  ul  lli«  fburc)i  and 
<'liri>li,iiiity  V  Oiiilil  ;iny  iM-mnn  |MiAr<c««(>d  of  rva- 
i-oiiiii);  i.ii'iiitieH  a^rei-  to  any  Hiich  sUiU-oifint  a* 
tiMt?  Our  l^onl  \v:iK  to<i  Itroaal  for  aiirh  narrow 
>friuriaiii>iii  js  irt  iii'i-scriUiil  by  Minio  of  hU  sup- 
iHix-ii  ittilowvn.  Ilu  laid  down  uo  crr«*d 
I  roll!  Mliicli  no  one  Hhould  ileiiart  and 
<'K|ii-ct  to  liL-  Faveil:  iiotbinK  in  bla  toachlnpi 
K'uil  IIS  lo  Hiiob  a  iM-lirf.  Iiiirwiii  wan  rritarUc^i 
«>  tli«i:iviitur>l  f>nciii>  the  (iiiiroli  has  bad  to  niv«t 
l<ir  iiudiy  yi-aiK,  uikI  lb<:  ministry  worn  rontlniH 
iillv  |irt';'u  bill;:  tliut  liii*  leitcbiiiira  nprootrd  Uia 
Very  loiiiiil.iiioii  of  <:bristlaiilty,  btittn«lay  la 
tiitcliiiiii  iiM-n  of  ail  views  ri-i-ocnlta  bis  true 
i)'uiii<'>»:  liirt  HiTvirui  to  tlio  world  and  llii  lnt«l* 
«><  tiial  iidvaiio'iiiL-nt  liavH  ooiiipelled  *-  tba 
n  <'0|:iiitloii  i|iii>  t<)  prtMJiiilucnt  talenla, 
iiiiil  lii>  couiitrMii«-n  at  laal,  ai-.know  udtclng 
llir  o|iiiiioii  of  till!  world,  liaV(<  laid  lilin  In  Wui? 
iiilii!<t<-r  AI>Ik.-\  i><.'Niilu  tliv  laiiioii*  inon  uf  former 
u'<'iii>iMtioii».  and  wlio  hIihII  nay  that  Im  la  not 
hoii£.''tiy  i-iiililed  to  a  |il.i<-i.-  witb  Ku«;land'a  sreat- 
fiti  iHin<'  Sincu  lii:<  df'utb,  ibcrc  haa  hoen  a 
ni»rk-  d  rbauci)  in  imlilii;  iiptnlon,  and  it  mutt  In 
I'oiiioHseil  Ibal  tilt.'  lai't  of  bii«  rmtinff  In  Wm(> 
^iiiusicr  .VlilM'y  li.i>i  bad  iiiik-Ii  to  do  wIUi  chanR- 
liiK  »vuiiiui'ul;  now  bU  doctrine*  have  aoddaaly 
Im'coiiiu  i(m:I(  nidittical,  MiiU  be  Is  UO 
lonp:r  r*-i;..r<Kil  an  the  im'St  dofaaier 
of  t  brlhluiiiiy;  tbs  rranons  that  Ie4 
In  iiiit.-li  r<'v«-isioii  of  o|iliiiou  aro  nut  verjr  com- 
liliiiirnturv  to  tlio<<!  wbo  have  changed.  I^it  any 
oiif  I  oii^iilci  wliat  w.ut  ibv  •illTvrtiircIn  I'aul  Ih»- 
loll-  and  aiivr  tiiit  L-oii\er.»luii.  In  ih<H<«  early 
tiiii*-!*.  till-  Ji.w  lUd  nui  b<liivo  that  t'hri.U  was  tli« 
ML-»iali,  but  tbu  1  bri>it«n«  did.  and  It  was  a 
niatt<  I  of  rii:b  «itb  tiM'Ui.  Tiie  r^tthollcs  br||ev> 
I'll  (bat  n  <'llrl^(lan  wan  one  who  boatd  telora 
tli«' aliMtliitr  |Mj»cr  «d  Ibcir  t^bunb,  and  |tartoidi 
of  tbvirr>a<Taiii<-nis.  i.utbfrcaiueandrrjtwlrdthe 
t«.'a<  biiiK>  of  ibo  I'aiboiic  -biirvb,  and  he  liad 
a  diilvrrnt  tdo4  uf  abai  con»iiiMi<.><l  a  ChrUtiaii. 
4  b. timing  aiMi  Jaiui-!>  rn-iniui  t'Urke  laicrprvt 
4  bri»iianily  In  a  l>nM<l  way,  and  to  ilie«  a 
«  lirtktian  t>  one  «b<i  !m«  Ibe  r>|iiiit  of  rbrl*t  la 
liini.  Ai-vordinc  to  in^no|i  lliinilngrtnn  what 
Knurmu  n^-vilrd  to  nwKe  hiia  a  CtarlsUaii  was 
only  a  (Tin. I.  Hut  l^liiH-rton,  iiarwin  and  l^nag. 
I<ll'<w,  with  tbfir  cMMl  winds,  lound  tlie  f outp 
prints  «tf  4 lod  and  lo|lo««<d  in  thriu  utttti  they 
r.un«  Inioibr  iirvm.'u«-a  <d  IIh;  Alu<l|:hty,  Tliry 
w-rre  tnie  tbrl^llans  ta  tb«  richt  f<o»e  wf  tit« 
word.  Ttiry  «tit  to<i  broad  to  !■«  haupercil  liy 
any  wt  rrroi  of  any  dt'i^muinalioMi  llMy  Vvr* 
ixMirat.  rtirbt-mludvvlJ  rtiro  in  heart. 
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.%  yawrmm  4  barrliMUiM. 
Ib«  l,|>i«<ofal  lii«b<jf>«l  Oatisl  New  Y«ik  was' 
I<>iau4;i}t  a  po|-olar  L'oitaiia*  ilri^ftaiaa  oi  Itw*- 
tou.  b<4t  if  \M.Mtr  LiK^uii  4aCa«tl<tid/c  as  the  Btoic 
or  li««  tiU'W  rt'ftul  |.i«  J««.-ti>oi  of  Ih.  iVabudy  at 
tlarvsfl.     I  irnx-ibbcr    L«-;iiisj  fcini  »hi!«  reUkJ 
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Niiw  ii»  I^iicibon'i  liff  \v*>.  ixr«|ilioimlly  juic, 
|i>\cl)  uuil  or;;<j(iil  M  |i<iit  — HU<I  iliii'iiitii'li  at  lliitl 
III  r('|iluiiri'  of  tin-  (liiiiili's  ciL-ids  of  vvliirh  I  »i , 
lliiiitin^loii  »)<i:»>lt  Is  <iiiilf  otlin  u<«oiii|>iiiii»<l 
With  v«  TV  (lillViiiit  i.|>iiilinil  nm!  iiioml  <livclo|v- 
liKiit)»,    li>    M«v  iiolliiii;;  of^  iu«iilul  iitUiliutcs,    this 

•lotolllll     Ullll     IIU     «lulll)t      llOUlkt     dtHll-UiCIlt     of    llic 

lli»lio|i'<  in  <|uito  «uoii;,'li  to  "eicstc  a  kiiiilc  uikIci 
tlio  111'"  <jf  <Uutli."  Il  to  eniltrucc  llic  diicUiueH  of 
llii!  (liiinli,  01  uf  uii)  (•«tt,  involves » farewell 
alike-  to  I  llri^tiull  ( liuiiiv  ullll  lo  <  •iiiiiiiuii  seii'tv, 
iliiir  aic  a  i^mihi  munv  iiifii  hikI  women  wliu  will 
veiv  imluiMlly  and  v»i>  wisil>  k«'i|icleui  of  any 
Midi  ruu licet iu U.S. 

I  (iiiiily  liclieve,  however,— imUcil  I  kuow  IliaJ 
it  isijiiHf  I'o-iitilo  to  lie  u  >  oii«i«t»iil  Kpiticoiialiau 
willioiil  ktil»><-iiliiiix  (••  •<)  y  »*><  Il  «'oiielu!)ioiis  a* 
llio»v  wo  liavM  <|iioitd  lioiu  Ih.  lliiuli(Jt(luii-  Is 
it  |>o>9ilile  lu  illiu;:iiie  muIi  lll)ll^eu^e  f;olii  the  li|>t 
of  l'liilli|i«  lliooks  or  Imiiii  ill^ll<•|l  4'l.iik  ^  If  hi.' 
Ilutitiii/tuii  ichIIv  tliiiik!>  iliiit  iJiM'isoii'a  lite  was 
leiiiUlcil  ile»«  lute  l'\  tin-  :«li«ili":c  of  fuitli  ill 
rimnli  neetli),  ami  ill^  <l«ui|i  iu  «ou>c<|iK-uee  *a<l 
and  li<>)>eler«,  il  vsoiild  liuvc  leeu  wisci  to  nioiiia 
ill  ^e^•l(•^  ov^i  what  lie  ceiiuiiily  never  eoiiid  have 
aveited;  aud  let  ll^  lio|  e  i<>  weil-uit;li  aluuc  villin 
iu  riedltiu^  Ol  de|)loliuu. 

Ill  a  wold,  litis  i»  tlie  Mlictiioii .  An  Loiio»t  liul 
iiaiiow  it'lijtiuuisl  wllo^r  Iio|h>  for  liuniaiiily  i«>l« 
III  "llio  (.'icedi  uf  llie  riiiiM  li  ,  draw*  fiuni  llic 
iMiulieeiit  eaitlily  lilejii>t  «  oMd  at  i'ouruid  only 
a  le>Min  ul  dc!>|Viri  sayiiiK  in  riftK-l  that  Kuiim^- 
»uir«  liclicf  iu  tho  vital  eHi<  «ey  of  iniiily  aud 
^•oodiicM,  uf  lii):li  IhiukinK  und  lolly  Iivii4)(,  i» 
•Alien  iiiea^uicil  l<V  the  »liiu.l.Aid  of  elinirh  ei«*«l», 
a  hollow  and  delusive  rheal ;  II. at  a  nohlc  and  inoM 
UMlul  life  i>,  »lie«  livcil  uulMdc  rl  nicU  cixcda 
aud  runlinri,  a  de>oliitioa  and  a  »iiaic! 

The  woil«l  «if  ihoiiKhlfnl  nie»i  will  l>o  voiy  »low 
in  a<re|)tin^  lli»lin|)  lluuliu):lon'a  thtuiie»  oi 
ivaehiug  hi^  loj^ieal  re»ull>.  I*.  U-  A. 


BISHOP  HinngGTim  desul. 

We  i^^titaJruTnttmns  to  BvIk^ 
llaaUngioo's  aiticlest  <«a  Ftr>on  ck«I  U» 
Maign  to  bioi  o|<inioo9  wliicli  he  dad  not 
ex|««aa,  mud  tMue  of  tbe  critirv«i  i«  tbe  K4> 
loving  letter*  »d«lnr<«wd  to  the  Sfvingfk'Sd 
RfpmfJicmm  sikI  the  Ik^ttMi  Ihrmld  a|<|>lirsi  to 
this  |a|«r;  IhiL,  »•  cntic*  hare  |7«ar  t«a» 
far  in  deuouucing  ltb>b(i|t  lliuitingttiti**  |«(v 
Mtion  «e  are  gUd  to  give  givater  |>al4icity 
to  thiii  diiwlaituer: — 

1  have  bfca  lt>iaK  t**  iMa;:ie»  buw  ym  mvmid 
tftl,  tf*  MM  aa  ediUtr.  I«t  a«  a  iJjraUMaaa,  if  »•■•» 
muraini;  vua  •buakl  And  thai  haadieib  uf  jkmt 
beat  fririMlii  kauwittg  vua  fnMa  rkiklltuuj,  k>\c«I 
and  Mtffatcd  lijr  ytta.  had  received  a  ruMMaaira- 
tioa  ruBvejriag  lut  uffcaaive,  ralaaiaiuai^ 
whulljr  fabn  alatement  ahoat  jua.  whirh  jua 
BO  ineaBM  of  ruatradirtiug,  emaaatiag  ftuai  a 
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lienMMi  whun  }-<«  had  aever  injaied  ia  jr«>ar  life. 
Thin  ia  wliat  I  felt  yeadini;  the  It^fHilJinim 
taut  Tui^lay,  aa  yi>a  will  iwe,  if  jroa  will  take  the 
tniahle  Ut  nil  the  c«t|tj  uf  a  iMite  t«t  the  Ikarttta 
llrniltl  whieh  I  enchaie.  Y<»ur  motive  ia  repah- 
lialiini;  laogoaf^  au  injariuua  to  aie,  anti  valjptr 
in  itaelf,  ia  iMtt  ubvioua.  I  am  f|Hite  williag  to 
aend  yoa  both  nij  aitii-lea  on  Knieraoa  ia  itroof 
that  thejr  contain  withing  whatever  to  coaate- 
nance  the  alauderoua  repreaentatiooa.  1  have 
been  acruatome*!  to  apeak  of  the  iif/iHlJit^tn  aaaa 
example  of  "high-hred  and  conarientiwua  joamal- 
iaro."        Youra  mi|iectfuiljr, 

F.  I>.  Ill  NTINOTtlN. 

I  Kilrart  from  the  Itnalon  Hrrmiit  rn|i|e4  lit  lb*  Arinri^ 
iiran .  j 
The  old  trlKHtl  nrtliodiil  mlnUtera  ■•«<i  In  loral<«  |ieo- 
|>l«  III  lliu  neit  wiirltl,  btit  IIUIii>|m  lluiiUiiKton  aiitf 
I'oxa  III  tlio  tpla4-o|i«l  I'liuri'li.  aiMl  narli  lan-ii  aa  i'rral- 
dtiiit  rorlcr  of  Val».  ar«  loo  emliii'nl  In  llirlr  arvermi 
aphvrei  ttt  Id<IuIk«  In  iturh  "rallKl'MU  cuasr<liieaa"  aa 
llivy  havtt  rwtnlljr  eilill>ll<^.  liven  If  Mr.  Kin«ra<Mi 
weru  iM'hiK  "ni«atL-4"  In  lli«  |ili  of  lli«  nellior  worM  at 
thU  munitiut.  It  U  nnno  of  llivir  bunlni-aa. 

( The  lll«ho|>*a  letter  to  tlie  Ilrml4. 1 
To  Ihr  Edilur  of  Ike  Uttttom  lliralil:— 

Some  une  haa  aeiit  me  thia  alip  fniin  yiMif 
paper  of  the  :t<l  inat.  What  ia  your  aathori'y 
for  the  ahocking  im|>otaUon  it  mntaiiia  f  An-ord- 
ing  tu  my  recollertiou,  I  liave  never  undertaken 
to  write  or  apeak  pahlicly  one  woni  ttHH-hiug  the 
whereabouta  or  coiKlition  of  Mr.  Kmeraun'a  mml 
after  death,  ur  aay  other  man 'a  aonl.  la  two 
articiea  on  Mr.  Kineraon'a  geuiua  and  chararter, 
both  highly  epi'>giatic,  aud  iHith  of  whirh  I  aai 
ready  to  aend  y<tu  in  proof  of  what  I  aay,  I  have 
diaruaaed  the  <|uc«ti<Mi  whetlier  i>r  not  hia  leligkma 
and  phikiaophical  opiniona  were  of  the  diatiari- 
ively  Chriatiaa  ty|i*,  inclining  to  the  roarlaaiua 
that  tliey  were  n<it,  and  tliat  in  none  tif  hia  pab- 
liahed  writiaga  did  he  rlain  or  iaiply  that  they 
were.  altlHtogfa  ia  Buwy  of  their  Moral  eleiaata 
aad  apiritaai  aaperta  they  coincided  with  f^hria- 
tianity.  I  had  the  aaaM  right  aad  the  fluae 
reaaua  to  make  that  critidaai  that  yoa  have  ftir 
what  yoa  aay  of  paldir  aMMt  aad  their  nuMnraa 
•very  day.  Aad  I  have  alao  a  right  to  ha  iadig- 
aaat,  aa  I  am,  at  au  groaa  a  miaiepieMataUua. 
It  ia  a  aperiaica  of  tlie  iatohraat  charity  aad ' 
iUitwrai  IjtieraJitr  »rw  |ireraS»sC  Mr.  Kmonw 
waa  a  pcfw.^al  trimtd.  a  i;*c<  ia  aay  b>ja«e. 
ri>vef«>d  aad  it/ved  by  ra#.  aa  be  wan  by  ba»<!reda 
wboa*'  e«t«em  I  talae.  F<«  bia  family  I  hare  the 
d««p<a<  rwpert.  It  tx-ver  ««*afied  t«»  me  to 
thiak  *4  him  m  id  di«ref<«ta}4e  CimnaaT  ■■  «■* 
-  ■  •  i_-  —....  ^jgtmm*-  to  aaaiea 
a        •       « 
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panelled  parlour. 

Many  years  afterwards,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  weddingp 
day  an  elm  tree  >ya8  planted  by  their 
children  on  the  grass  plot  at  the  turn 
ot  the  road  in  front  of  the  house. 


zzz 

Histcr  so  wise  and  Itlnd  a  sruide,  yet 
even  her  aid  must  stop  when  she 
has  put  the  book  before  you:  neither 
sister,  nor  brother,  nor  mother,  nor 
father  can  think  for  us:  in  the  little 
private  rhapel  of  your  own  mind  none 
but  "    ■ 


ten.  And  what 
that  shiver  and 
March     wind  ? 


the  withered  leaves 
chatter  In  the  cold 
Only     listen.       The 


Wind  is  the  poet  of  the  World,  and 
sometimes  he  nlnga  very  pretty  sum- 
mer   ballads,     and    sometimes    very 
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A  LETTER  FROM  RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON 


In  1836  little  Lucia  Jane  Russell 
-eceived  a  letter  from  an  old  friend 
3f  hers,  and  of  her  father  and  moth- 
er, Mr.  Emerson  of  Concord.  He  had 
^ften  written  to  them,  arranging  for 
visits  to  Plymouth,  and  sending  invi- 
tations for  them  to  visit  him  in  Con- 
cord, but  this  letter  was  for  herself, 
written  about  something  that  inter- 
jsted  her  very  much,  namely  the 
reading  of  books. 

She  perhaps  did  not  understand  all 
'hat  was  in  it,  but  she  treasured  it 
'hen,  and  when  she  grew  up  she  un- 
lerstood  better  what  a  great  man 
ind  a  great  thinker  felt  about  the 
thoughts  and  occupations  of  a  little 
Tirl. 

Her  father  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rus- 
lell,  whose  big  brick  house  still 
itnnds  on  the  corner  of  Russell  and 
Jourt  Sts.,  and  behind  it  stretches,  as 
t  did  then,  a  long  pleasant  garden, 
shaded  with  apple  and  pear  trees; 
Ihe  paths  bordered  with  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  and  orderly  vege- 
table beds  behind  the  holly-hocks  and 
day  lilies. 

On  summer  afternoons  the  "sea 
turns"  of  the  east  wind  brought  a 
delicious  smell  of  the  ocean,  under 
the  trees.  It  was  a  great  place  to 
read  unci    v\oiidcr  about  things. 

Here  is  the  letter;  kept  for  many 
years,  to  be  read  by  her  children  and 
her  grandchildren,  and  at  last  van- 
ishing in  the  flames  of  a  furious  for- 
est fire,  which  destroyed  it,  and  many 
other  cherished  things. 

"My  dear  Lucia: 

I'm  afraid  you  think  me  very  un- 
grateful for  the  good  letters  which 
I  begged  for,  and  which  are  so  long 
in  coming  to  me,  or  that  I  am  ma-- 
licious  and  mean  to  make  you  wait 
as  long  for  an  answer;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  had  so  many 
'composition  lessons'  set  me  lately, 
that  I  nm  sure  that  no  scholar  of 
Mr.  Moore's  has  less  spare  time. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  written  in- 
stantly, for  I  have  an  immense  cur- 
iosity for  Plymouth  news,  and  have 
a  great  regard  for  my  young  cor- 
respondent. I  would  gladly  know 
what  books  Lucia  likes  to  read  when 
nobody  advises  her,  and  most  of  all 
what  her  thoughts  are  when  she 
walks  aIori<r— or  atte  alone.  For, 
though  I  know  that  Lucia  is  the 
happiest   of   girls    in   having   in   her 


An,!     I    bn„o    fhi?    nvlv"^.T".'^^;  say  to  Nature,  at  least  you  can  tell 
.^ines!  e'Ty   Tr    th^rrisJs."  evc'ry  !?«?''-*  your  books.-wLf  you  like 

wind   that  blows  upon   you  will  'only 
brinir      you      better      thoughts      and 


the  least  and  what  the  best, — the  new 
studies, — the  drawing  and  the  mus- 
ic and  the  dancing, — and  fail  not  to 


sweeter  music.     Have  you  found  out  :^j'^L'"t;  ""nrfrK 
that  Nature  is  always  talking  to  you,  ^^^  ^  ^°^^  '"®"° 
especially      when      you     are      alone, 
thouirh    she    has   not    the    gift   of   ar- 
ticulate speech?     Have  you  found  out 
what  that  great   gray  old  ocean  tha 
is  always  in  your  sight,  says?     Li? 


t  •/^^v//^^diL.^y^ 


Cl^r  {lulpit 


BELLOWS  AID  £M£B£OV.* 

Mr.  /'r««i</ui/,— W*  do  well  to  deroie  a  par- 
ti*M  of  tbu  Muiitcrvarjr  dajr  of  oar  AMuriatioa 
to  tb*  BMiDorjr  of  tlioM  utvfaX*  of  oar  rmaae 
«bo  darioK  tli*  pMt  ytu,  having  flnirbcd  their 
work,  have  retired  frun  onr  raulu  to  "juia  tha 
choir  iBTyUa." 

It  fall*  to  me  to  speak  of  I)r.  Dellowe,  who, 
if  le«  itopreMive  as  a  pmrber  tluu  the  Ikmmj. 
lipped  Nestor  who  hastened  to  follow  him  in 
death,  has  had  in  all  our  aonahi  no  equal  as  a 
man  of  action. 

Two  years  ago,  we  celebrated  the  memory  of 
that  illustriuOM  diviue  whom  we  regard  as  our 
father  in  the  faith.  To-ila/,  we  l-ounuemorate 
the  disciple  and  brother  hj  whose  organising 
genius  that  faith  has  been  made  to  take  to  itself 
a  body  as  compact  as  our  onformulized  theology 
and  the  right  to  differ,  which  we  all  claim,  will 
allow. 

He  was  our  bishop,  our  metropolitan.  The 
dignity  is  unknown  by  name  in  our  communion : 
the  office  has  no  place  in  onr  acephalous,  ieocratic 
polity.  Uut  this  once  in  our  hbtory,  by  this  one 
man  in  our  brotherhood,  the  function  was  exer^ 
cised,  and  that  by  no  robbery  hut  by  nniversal 
consent  of  the  brethren.  It  was  no  rape  of  cleri- 
cal ambition,  but  a  lot  which  fell  to  him  by  na- 
tive gift.  He  took  possession  of  his  see  hy  su- 
preme right  of  natural  leadership  and  self-«vi- 
dent  vocation, — a  see  extending  from  the  liay 
of  Fundy  to  the  (lulden  tiate.    An 
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Um  Amrrtnui  I'klUitMi  Am^UUmi. 
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Im  Iht  apiMtulk  mark.    WhM  Surt  KiiiK  4M, 
h«  h«>t*n«d  lu  Siui  Fmtciacu,  »hil«  M  tM  ku 

•W  «*|^i—f<  CwcM*.  vA  ra«anl  «•<  Mdi— n< 
•  c)«rk.  •■«  ote'JiAH  a  piMtar  n 
yalfiL  Hue  «a»  «w  aaMiag  ■■■J  «f 
tk*  n«tm«t  iapcuiBfCw  «f  Im  aktt  aa4  cMar- 

IIh  qsUificatioM  fur  tlw  a4Bc»  W  aMVwHI 
»«fc,  inc  v(  all,  CaiUi  ia  the  ra—e  afa4  ftntt 
love  «r  Um  raaM  b«  c*|wa«i4.     Witli  tlw  Wart, 
aad  auC  frith  the  aadMilaadiagoalr.  Iw  WlirvT*!  ia 
ttolibetalguvpelolMtfdiarrk.    WiUdMlHart 
be  denrcd  to  «•  it  prerail  aad  extend  iu  bevrft- 
reat  inflaeara  ia  tb«  land.     lU  vaa  aol  cua»at 
to  bwM  tbe  belieb  be  cberinlNd  aa  a  pcivata  ca- 
tJto.    Tba  tlucCriaa  bv  «hirb  b»  kad  brea  «•- 
lif(ht«BMt  and  rbeered  and  ia*]iirad  ba  baiaed  to 
impart  to  oth«n  for  tbeir  aalixbtcaaMat,  aneoar. 
af^ment,  aod  ionpiration.    He    beliavcd  ia  ila 
final  triamph,  bat  not  witboat  adf<iaata  efforts 
devotod  to  that  end.    Tboae  efforta,  ao  far  aa  ba 
vaa  concerned,  •hoold  aol  be  waatinf. 

To  tbeae  moral  inceotiTca,  we  iC^  Add  a  felici- 
tuan  tact  and  extraurdinarj  power  of  adaptatioa. 
lie  d(sc<rf>ed  two  lioatile  forrea  at  work:  oa 
the  one  hand,  a  headlong,  nulical  ppirit  tending 
to  Nihiliiim ;  on  the  other,  a  timid,  roneervative 
tem|ier  threatening  arrest  in  the  past  and  cap- 
tivity to  dugnia  and  the  letter,  lie  aet  himaelf 
tu  mediate  between  the  two.  Ilia  owa  the» 
logical  pmcliritiea  inclined  to  the  coaaerrativa 
aide,  hut  his  mnvictiona  were  not  very  exigent 
lie  could  practice  a  tolerant  frankneiw,  which  by 
(Htnciliatiug  diwent  might  limit  the  apbelion  of 
denial,  while  it  shamed  atagnatioa  and  looaeaed 
the  Itaoda  of  coHtum. 

lie  craved  |K>pularity,  he  needed  it  for  the  end 
tie  hail  at  heart.  And  he  Ntta  popular.  Innocent 
of  duplicity,  by  virtue  of  a  never  failing  anavity, 
he  could  be  all  things  to  all  men,  conciliating  the 
self-willed,  humoring  the  weak,  noticing  the  ol»- 
scure,  acknuwMgiDg  the  claims  of  the  eminent, 
paying  tribute  where  it  was  due,  and  collecting 
it  frum  all.  Always  tSe  man  be  talked  with 
deemed  him  his  particular  friend.  Tbera  was  9o 
falnity  in  this  and  no  hypocrisy :  it  wm  para  af> 
faltility,  the  easy  libatl<4  of  a  fluent  oatara  and 
a  brimming  cnp. 

I  note  in  this  man  the  rare  combinatioa  of  tba 
ccnsecrated  soul  with  the  boon  companion,  tba 
enthusiast  with  the  man  of  tbe  world.  Ha  wm 
not  one  of  those  of  whom  it  coald  be  said,  as 
Wordsworth  said  of  Miltoa,  "His  aool  wm  aa  a 
star,  and  dwelt  a|»art."  Ha  wm  not  oaa  of  tba 
bloo«llees  hermit  eaints,  who  seen  not  to  bebrng 
to  this  world,  attached  to  it  by  only  tbe  slender- 
est threati  of  aoimality,  wbose  aoal 

"8rer««  t(Mirhln(  whcrs  K  IIm. 
Hut  (sslnic  beck  aina  tho  sklw. 
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HMa«s  wllb  a  aMNtmral  MKht,** 

He  WM  DO  ghost,  ao  laak  ascatir,  bat  aa  koMal, 
wboleaome  soa  of  earth,  at  boaia  ia  Iha  fleah, 
who  without  being  ia  the  least  a  trasaaHit,  mA 
living  by  bread  a/owt,  yet  lived  by  biaad  la  tka 
wldcat  setom,— a  boon  compaaioa  wboanjoyad  tba 
fesst  aad  tba  Jest,  roald  give  ia  wall  m  taka  of 
that  roia,  wm  qaick  at  repartee,  awt  tba  wmM- 
liag  oa  bis  owa  gmaad,  aad  cbanMd  tba  tabk 

with  Uie  l>ri|{htneM  uf  his  wit.  Vet  he  uever  un- 
frorkod  himself  our  pnined  his  friends  with  any 
nense  of  incongruity  between  |hls  discoarse  and 
his  railing.  As  in  I'hilip  Neri,  the  jester  was  the 
full  of  the  priest. 

Withal,  M  I  said,  a  coniiecrated  soul.  If  he 
shone  u  a  man  of  the  world  In  worldly  con- 
verso,  he  had  none  the  less  his  conversation  in 
lioaveu.  His  supreme  aim  in  life,  emhraotng  and 
MilH^rdinating  all  secondary  aims,  was  in  one  or 
another  way,  by  this  or  that  ministry,  to  flx  and 
extend  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth, 
everywhere  rooting  out  evil  and  planting  good. 
Fur  this  and  in  this,  he  lived  and  moved  and  ha<i 
his  iKiing.  Time,  money,  and  pen  were  at  the 
Horvive  of  every  goofl  cause.  In  what  charity 
WHS  he  not  active  ?  In  what  philanthropic  move- 
ment did  he  not  lead  ?  As  champion  and  advo- 
cate of  all  the  humauitint),  that  great  and  popular 
city  of  his  aln^de  had  no  citizen  more  honored 
and  called  for,  no  voice  more  prompt  and  com- 
manding. Uememlter  that  shining  episode  of 
his  puhlic  life,  the  Sanitary  Commission  I  Who 
of  us,  brother  ininiMters,  his  survivors,  can  be 
named  whone  record  contains  a  chapter  like 
that,  BO  replete  with  laborious,  needful,  benefi- 
cent service  ?  Few  who  were  not  intimate  with 
our  brave  brother  can  know  what  toil  and  cares, 
what  runnings  tu  aud  fro,  what  appeals  to  the 
indifferent,  what  wrestlings  with  oflicials,  what 
lilteral  ex[)end!ture  of  private  means  that  enter- 
prise involved.  Aud  be  was  the  soul  of  if  all. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  although  without 
him,  it  would  doubtless  have  originated,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Olmsted  and  other  willing  and  able 
cuadjnt«)rH  have  dune  a  good  work,  it  could  not 
without  him  have  been  the  power  and  the  success 
which  it  was.  Wo  learned  from  his  exam])le 
that  the  ago  of  chivalry  was  not  past,  as  linrke 
complained,  wheu  this  new  hospitaler  and  knight 
of  St.  .fohu  took  the  field  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 
I  visited  nut  long  since  the  cemetery  at  Arling- 
tuu,  where  thousands  upun  thousands  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Kel>ellion  are 
interred.  As  I  wandered  among  those  mostly 
nameless  graves,  I  reflected  that  perhaps  not  one 
of  that  mighty  host  had  perished  witliuut  having 
exjjerienced,  directly  or  indirectly,  some  allevia- 
tion of  his  sufferings  through  the  hand  of  that 
great  charity  of  which  our  brother  was  the  head. 
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B  part  of  him,  a  suiiiileineiiUry  or^i^AO  which 
Natare,  foreBecinjf  his  neeilo,  had  attarheJ  to  hii« 
finger  joiiitu,  and  whicli  could  be  pheathed  or  nn- 
aheathed  at  will.  At  houoo*  where  I  have  viKited 
with  him  iu  hin  vacatiunii,  he  would  Kit  up  late 
after  the  rent  of  xia  had  retired,  and  rino  before 
we  woke,  to  write.  It  wan  thun  that  he  composed 
hit  history  of  the  Union  I/eague  Club. 

You  will  nay  that  with  all  this  activity,  with 
thin  exi'eiwive  giving  out,  there  conld  be  no  time 
to  take  in,  no  time  for  study  and  reflertion.  As 
to  reflection,  I  cannot  say.  Long,  deep,  silent, 
patient  brooding,  I  sup|H)se,  was  not  in  his 
nature.  Hut  this  I  know,  he  was  a  diligent 
reader.  Scarcely  a  (took  of  s|>ec'ial  imi>ortanc-e 
in  the  province  of  history  or  )H)pnlar  philosophy, 
or  even  Action,  was  uttered  by  the  press  but  he 
somehow  found  time  to  ac(|uaint  himself  with  its 
contents. 

The  one  talent  denied  h>>n  was  that  of  repose. 
He  could  not  do  nothing,  bo  could  not  lie  by.  Of 
leisure,  he  had  no  experience,  no  relish,  scarcely 
knew  what  it  meant.  His  health  breaks  down 
from  overwork  and  he  goes  abroad,  umlortakes 
a  grand  tour  for  its  recovery.  Hut  the  tour  is 
turned  to  new  toil.  Half  the  night  is  s|>ent  in 
bringing  to  protocol  the  observations  and  events 
of  the  day.  From  the  railway,  from  the  saddle, 
from  rounds  of  sight-seeing,  straight  to  the  ink- 
stand. The  written  sheets  are  sent  home,  are 
committed  to  the  press ;  and,  when  the  journey  is 
ended,  behold  1  it  is  a  Inxik.  I  say  this  not  by 
way  of  coumiendiition,  but  of  characterization. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to  get  the  full  bene 
fit  of  travel.  It  is  not  even  the  best  way  to  see 
what  we  went  out  to  see.  What  we  ins|)cct  only 
to  describe  on  the  si)ot  ne  do  not  see  to  much  ad 
vantage :  the  impression  esca|>€s  with  the  re|mrt. 
To  see  well,  one  must  have  no  ulterior  end,  must 
\te  passive,  mi^t  let  one's  self  l>e  acted  upon  by 
the  thing  seen, — nmst  be  one's  self,  so  to  8|>eak, 
the  object  and  the  thing  seen  the  subject. 

But  such  passivity  was  not  in  Hellows's  make  : 
he  must  see  with  the  will,  if  at  all.  He  could  not 
be  intellectually  passive  and  active  at  the  same 
time,  except  occasionally  in  the  sense  in  which 

"The  patgire  niHgter  lent  Ills  ti«nd 

To  tlio  vast  soul  that  o'er  Itliii  planned." 

Occasionally.  Here,  I  come  to  speak  of  a  mas- 
ter-trait of  our  friend,  a  ground  principle  in  his 
mental  constitution,  not  to  mention  which  would 
be  a  grave  omission.  I  am  at  a  loss  by  what 
term  to  express  it.  If  I  cared  to  bo  pedantic,  I 
would  say,  in  the  (Ireek  sense  of  the  word, 
dinnoiiir.  I  will  call  it,  in  plain  s|»eech,  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  of  pure  inspiration.  No 
one  has  really  heard  Helbtws,  no  one  really 
knew  him  who  has  not  heard  him  at  his  l>eht  on 
the  platform.     He  was  not  always  at  his  I>e8t, 
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though  never  proey.  Hut  when  he  waal  We 
talk  of  extempore  speech.  In  my  experience 
there  are  two  kinds :  one  that  is  g<M>d,  hat  is  not 
really  extempore ;  and  one  that  i«  extempore,  and 
is  not  good.  And  there  is  another  which  is  mi- 
raruious,  inroroparably  l>etter  than  anything  the 
speaker  could  have  (Miesibly  compassed  by  cmrefui 
t>rei>arati<m  or  (ott$c(aus effort. 

"Take  no  care  how  or  what  y«  ahall  apeak,  for 
it  ahall  be  given  yon  in  that  same  hoar  what  j« 
ahall  apeak."  One  mast  lie  an  exceptional  nat- 
ure for  whom  this  ahall  l>e  a  safe  rule.  For  or- 
dinary mortal*,  it  in  a  very  unsafe  one.  I  have 
known  bat  two  preachers  iu  whose  case  it  was 
approved,  hut  two  who  could  l)e  effectively  he- 
aide  themselves,  who  could  trast  their  good  gen- 
ius to  liear  them  l>etter  and  higher  than  their  own 
wit,  but  two  wh<jse  wings  were  divinely  asaured  to 
them.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Father  Taylor, 
and  the  other  was  our  Hrother  Hellows.  With 
other  men,  their  l>est  things  come  to  them  by 
lonely  musing;  his,  in  the  torrent  and  storm  of 
public  speech.  It  was  wondrous  to  listen  to  him 
iu  those  exulted  moments  when  fully  possessed 
by  his  dwmon, 

-Kllk-d  with  fury,  rapt,  in«plred." 

You  ci>uld  not  report  those  flashes  with  anything 
like  a  reproduction  or  justification  of  their  effect, 
any  more  than  yon  could  write  the  aurora  or 
stereotype  the  lightning.  It  was  not  ao  much 
the  words  themselves  which  he  uttered  as  the 
spirit  that  gleamed  iu  them  and  through  them 
that  thrilled  yon. 

Of  the  moral  ({ualities  of  this  hero  of  onr 
homage  I  need  not  descant  to  you.  It  might  be 
safely  assumed,  did  we  not  otherwise  know  it 
from  personal  arcjuaintance  with  the  man  and 
hie  record,  that  such  power  as  he  exercised  and 
♦he  influence  that  went  forth  of  him  must  have 
iia<l  their  sourc«  in  ^reat  virtues.     But  it  needs 

no  aasaraption.  All  who  knasr  him  can  testify 
of  a  moral  courage  which  quailed  at  nothing, 
which  braved  all  risks  and  defied  all  conse- 
(jnences,  a  generosity  which  took  no  counsel  of 
selfish  prudence  and  exceeded,  ^s  other,  richer 
men  would  have  reckoned,  his  pecnniary  ability, 
a  tender  sympathy  with  distress  which  affliction; 
never  appealed  to  in  vain,  a  loyalty  which  made 
his  friendship  a  prize,  a  kindliness  of  nature 
which  made  sunshine  where  he  came. 

Snch  was  our  brother  in  his  life  and  work. 
We  do  ncit  claim  for  him  the  vision  of  the  seer, 
we  do  not  claim  for  him  the  penetration  of 
the  great  original  thinker,  nor  the  eradition 
of  the  de^p  read  scholar,  nor  even  the  insight 
of  the  emancipated  critic.  What  we  do  claim 
for  him  is  a  transcendent  power  of  beneficent 
action.     He    has   left    no   written    worcl   which, 
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hu  kDown.  Yuur  thought  will  donbtloM  have 
auticipated  m«,  when  I  name  the  name  of  Km- 
ernun. 

I'reveuted  by  accident  from  aaaiating  at  hia  iu- 
termeiit  and  ofTerlng  my  tribute  with  other*  at 
hit  bier,  I  detdre  in  thii  presence  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  we  owe  him  aa  promoter  of  the  caniie  to 
which  thia  association  is  vowed,  the  cause  of  apir- 
itual  emaD('i|)at!on. 

An  emancipator  he  was  by  the  positive,  affirm 
ative  method,  so  much  rarer  and  more  effective 
than  the  negative,  aggressive  one  adopted  by 
most  reformers.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes: 
"Here  was  an  iconoclast  without  a  hammer,  who 
took  down  our  idols  from  their  pedeatals  so  ten- 
derly that  it  aeemed  like  an  act  of  worahip." 

Ilia  life  ia  a  measure  of  the  liberty  wherewitli 
he  has  made  ua  free.  If  forty  yeara  ago  one  had 
ventured  to  commend  him  to  thia  Aaaociatiou,  he 
would  have  pronounced  his  own  doom  of  eccle- 
siastical ostracism.  Forty  years' ago,  he  was  a 
heretic,  a  blasphemer,  a  pest  and  peril  to  Church 
and  State.  Taday,  he  is  acknowledged  a  prophet, 
and  those  who  reviled  him  are  ready  to  garnish 
his  sepulchre.  Thus,  he  verified  his  own  words : 
"Patience  and  patience  and  patience,  and  we 
shall  win  at  last." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  his  rank  as  a 
writer  or  to  vindicate  bis  imi>erial  claim  as  a 
poet.  But,  as  a  preacher  l)orn  and  nurtured  in 
our  communion,  he  belongs  to  us ;  and  I  have  to 
say  of  him  that,  as  a  preaciier,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  in  all  the  ages  who  in  the  realm  of  spirit 
have  spoken  with  authority, — authority  in  the 
high  sense  in  which  the  supreme  Teacher  from 
whom  our  Christendum  dates  was  said  to  speak 
"as  one  having  autiiority^  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
There  is  an  authority  to  which  the  many  bow, 
— the  authority  of  place,  of  office,  tlie  author- 
ity of  tradition,  of  the  letter,  the  authority 
of  the  past.  His  is  the  authority  of  an  orig- 
inal, independent  witne»).  "I  am  an  inquirer 
with  no  |>adt  behind  me."  He  brought  a  fresh 
eye  to  tlie  rcmtemplatiou  of  those  things  which 
most  men  see  only  through  the  eyes  and  report 
ut  others, — a  vision  nnforestaiied  by  precedent, 
uiibiafcd  by  tradition,  uncontrolled  by  the  will, 
unbnbed  by  iuteretit  or  passion.  Such  vision 
was  poseilile  to  him  through  that  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  spirit  expressed  in  his  saying, 
"Stand  aside,  and  let  God  think." 

To  see  thus  was  hiif  rare  privilege,  to  say  what 
he  saw  his  high  calling  and  prophet  mission. 
He  would  say  only  what  he  saw,  only  what  he 
found  the  warrant  for  in  his  own  vision  and  ex- 
perience. Absolute  sincerity  in  seeing  and  say- 
ing,— this  is  testimony  which  we  must  perforce 
respect.  This  is  authority.  He,  too,  could  saj 
with  Jesus :  "Therefore  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  ivight  Itear  witness  of  the  troth." 
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The  sect  of  Friends  have  a  phrase,— "to  live 
near  the  truth."  Such  living  is  more  common 
with  people  of  low  estate  unknown  to  fame 
than  it  ia  with  men  of  public  note.  Of  all  dia- 
tingaisbed  men  I  have  known,  Kmereon  waa  the 
one  who  li>ed  nearest  the  truth.  Ho  was  troth'i 
next  neighbor,  and  there  waa  nothing  between. 
In  my  life-long  converse  with  him,  I  could  detect 
nothing  between  him  and  thk  truth,— not  only 
no  hypocrisy  or  pretence,  bat  no  wilfuloeaa,  no 
Tanity,  no  aenaitiTeneaa  to  praise  or  blame,  no  art 
to  win  applause,  no  ambition  even,  "that  last  in> 
ftrmity  of  noble  minds." 

He  was  not  covetous  of  speech,  he  had  no 
hankering  for  the  eara  of  men,  he  did  not  aeek 
opportunities  of  utterance  as  aome  who  are 
counted  philosophera  use.  If  he  could  hold  his 
peace,  he  chose  it  rather.  To  be,  not  aeem,  was 
hia  intent.  To  b«,  not  seem,  is  the  lesson  of  hia 
life.  So  living,  he  \\m  lived  down  censure,  has 
lived  down  ridicule,  has  lived  down  slander,  op- 
puguance  of  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
is  now  accepted  by  us  all  as  our  ttest  preacher  of 
true  manlinexs,  uf  patience,  of  sincerity,  of  faith, 
of  moral  freedom  and  independence,  of  "what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  thing*  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  lovoly,  and  of  go«Ml  re|Mirt."       | 

"iln  ipokii.  Slid  wonia  more  mitt  than  mln 

HrouKht  lh«  •««  iif  k<>I<I  su«i>i. 

IIU  ••iliiii  won  siK-h  rfvvr^nri-  iweet 

Aa  litd  all  nie«aurti  of  the  fi*st." 

EVEMING  TRANSCKin 

rillUAY.    JULY    7,    1882. 

A^JHiFELLOW  AM)     KMKItSON     IN     UEIl- 
M.I  MY. 

A  recent  nnnibor  of  tlfe  Leipsic  Oartcn- 
laube  (Dower),  a  prominent  weekly  of  Gcr- 
■aany,  containti  an  elaborato  obituary  of  Hen« 
Ty  "Wadsworth  Longfellow,  from  which  wo 
^noto  the  following  paflHOgrH: 

"When  the  news  of  Longfellow's  death 
•auie  to  UH  living  in  £uro|>c,  douhtlesA  every 
German  of  retined  Hentiment  felt  an  if  ho  had 
loet  one  of  hia  own  lionHeliold,  as  if  the  grave 
kad  clopcd  itself  over  a  dear  kinumau  by 
blood  and  wind.  And,  indeed,  was  LongfeU 
low  not  ours?  Was  his  education  not  emi- 
nently German?  Do  we  not  lind  clileHy  Oer- 
■fuui  elements  in  his  )>nems7  Did  ho  not 
■aaintain  a  hearty  atta<;hment  to  Gcnnau 
Boanners  and  German  niodu  of  thinking,  to 
the  end  of  his  life?  Was  lie  not  the  heralil  of 
Oeruiun  literature  to  America?  Yes,  he  Wiis 
•nrs  by  the  culture  of  his  mind  and  thu  bent 
•f  his  character,  by  that  ideal  trait  of  bis 
thoughts  that  always  has  liceu  a  sigu  of  Ger- 
aoank  bloo<l.    It  is,  therefore,  only  an  act  of 
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who  died  a  f«>wycnrH  tjefuru  liiiii,  aio  tho  chief 
TPpi^seutativoH  of  tlio  iHXjtiu  ait  u(  tho  Aiif{lo- 
American  people." 

Tho  I^ipHlo  IlliiHtrirto  Z<>itnii)7,  the  iiioot 
firouiinent  illiiHlrattMl  nf\vHpniM3i'  uf  Uunuany,; 
in  a  late  isMiie  cuntaiiiN  a  |)ivtiu-o  and  nil  obit- 
tiary  of  Ralph  Waldo  EinerHon,  of  whom  it 
MiyH,  "It  wouhl  ))c  a  uiiHtake  to  call  EiiiorNoii 
Carlylo's  diHciplc.  Certainly  tho  idea  of  the 
kiiitorlc  element  of  herocH,  that  fornw  tliu  oeu- 
tre  of  the  whole  moral  p|iilo8ophy  and  tho 
•tandard  of  hiHtoric  ludgiuent  in  tho  BugliHh- 
Baan'a  writingH,  madp  a  loHtinR  imprc8Hi(m' 
«pon  hin  tranHtttlantic  firieu(|.  Yet,  widio  hyi 
hlH  principle  of  heroeH  alono  having  rights  in 
the  biHtory  of  mankind,  Oarlyle  more  and' 
■Dore  berame  the  eulogist  of  military  conqnoHtn 
And  warlike  glory,  and  thna  gradually  arrive<l 
even  at  political  priuciplcH  that  moile 
kjm  an  apologist  of  aristocratic  privileges,  wc 
see  Emcrtton  taking  the  opposite  course. 
Like  a  red  thread  the  idea  is  running  through 
all  bis  historical  observations,  lectures  and 
ftMiays,  that  in  every  man  the  germs  of  genius 
ore  contained,  and  that  for  their  development 
Aoly  favorable  circumstances  are  required. 
Bntfrom  this  truly  democratic  premise  the 
American  can  derive  only  democratic  conclu* 
•icns,  and  Emerson  would  not  have  become 
the  celebrated  favorite  of  the  truly  educated 
•f  hJf  paU«n,ijyjewouJd^ot^bdve  given  ex- 
|ii-i'NKiun  by  that  idea  to  the  mainspring  in  the 
Hoiit  i)t  his  iK'Ujiie, 

"Ami— whiic  Onrlylc  UkSH  Td' cdht^mjMatfr 
^T«at  hi.-ittirio  Ji<,'nr«'«,  tliiit  by  their  lawl«;HS 
lMj\v«r  ami  tjiannit.al  will  of  riilors  excite  tho 
pliilrsojdirr's  luDior,  but  tin;  poot's  fancy, 
EuK.'rKon  in  liiH  vi<  w  uf  history  remains  faitli- 
ful  to  tilt:  j(l<>al  of  unKvitiHli  human  virtue  and 
to  the  Ix'lit'f  in  the  final  victory  of  what  is 
f^ood  in  lliu  wurld.  Tims  in  his  social-ethic 
and  )M;liti<'nl  wiitiii^^s  he  becomes  more  and 
more  a  priu.tit^d  nformrr,  a  genuine  philau- 
tliropist,  UKlt'adra.st  muraiist. 

"Can  it,  th«;ji'foie,  be  gainsaid,  that,  not- 
witli.standing  liis  a<luiiration  of  Carlyle's 
g•'niu^<,  which  finally  urrivis  at  the  {lessim- 
it>m  of  the  iiii.santliroi>ist,  Emcrsun  by  his 
courageous,  «in;o»ful  and  energetic  optimiKUi, 
reprti^sents  a  pliilosophy  in  which  Kuut's  and 
Fichte's  hi^'li  idcilism  has  formed  a  fiu««. 
tilt'ioiiM  i..iMin  \\\i]i  America's  healliiy  mid 
IndeMtructiiile  spirit  of  liberty? 

"Kinirxon's  pruniinence  as  an  author  hian 
not  b<'«  II  iliiiy  ajipieriafed  in  Clermany.  1  »;r. 
iiiann  (irimiii  and  Julian  HchnUdt  pointed  at 
him,  but  tli«t  weli-iin-ant  hint  remained  w  th- 
oul  the  iir«»p<'r  NuccrsK,  becauMu  mure  tho  ics- 
tlntii-  Hide  <if  his  Iit«-rary  character  (althoi  gh 
this,  too,  is  iiol4'woitliy  •■nongli)  than  tho  eih. 
ic  oiii'  was  vieweil.  lOmerson  wtis  no  systc  m- 
alii.'  pbilohopli#r,  as  we  generally  would  louk 
in  vain  for  original  philosophic  systems  liu 
the  other  side  of  the  oei-an.  A  )>hllosopll|io 
ei'h'eti<ii(m,  to  which  (Jerman,  English  a^d 
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Kreneh  thinkers  are  contributing,  forms  t^o 
pi'cdoniinant  i'liara<'ter  of  what  one  may  f 
slbly  call  American  philosophy.      And  al 
Kniei'Hun's  trtutNure  of  thoughts  is  oclectli 
Yet  what  he  lacks  of  originality  of  ide^s 
supplies    by    tho    originality  of  his  litora 
form.      One  may  Just  as  well  take  him  for 
poet  OH  for  a  philoNopher  when  ono  rcivds  h 
retleetions  on  nature  and  human  life.      Hi 
power  of  observing  tho  inner,  concealed  lifi 
of  both  H|)hercs  is  even  rather  great«;r  thai 
his  fiujulty  of  foriiiing    nietaphysio  abstrac. 
tiiins,      His  o1)Hervatioiis  of  naturo    exidbi  , 
a    feeling    of    «leep    and    devoted    religious, 
n('»<s. 

"Never  an  author  has  considered  his  eallinj 
inioie  unioiiKly  tliap  KmerHon.  Tho  fumla 
mental  trail  of  truthfulness  can  bo  recogni^^ed 
'in  ever>  tiling  he  has  done,  sai<l  and  written." 

CONCORD  PUIEOSOPHERS. 
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TUB    SrSfXTER    SCHOOL    BEGINS 
ITS  VOVRTn  SEAaON, 


An  Ansplclona  Opening— An  Addr«M  by  Hr. 
Aloott  and  »  Poem  br  Mr.  S»nborD— Fro- 
fesvor  Harris's  Lecture  on  Sooratet  and 
the  Pre-Socr»tlo  Pblloaopby. 


rrnOM  OUR  8PECUI.  CORBBHPOHOKNT.I 

Covconn,  Mass.,  July  17,  1882.— The  fourth 
ypAr'H  sedslun  or  tlie  Bummer  scbool  of  pbiloso- 
phy  upeneU  bere  today  under  unusually  faror- 
ablu  auspices.  TLo  weatber  was  dclit(btfut,  tlie 
•uiliencBs  were  XajgB  and  appreciative,  and  tlie 
lectures  were  eloquent  and  ■IgnlUcant.  Tbe 
place  of  meeting  wad  as  usual,  the  picturesque 
little  HilUide  cliupel,  near  the  Orchard  House, 
<^wiied  l»y  Mr.  Alcott,  and  now  occupied  by  Pro- 
ics^or  Han  18.  The  uchuol  is  to  coutlnue  dally, 
cxceiit  on  Sundays,  uutll  tlie  twelfth  ol  August. 
I'bere  will  be,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  two 
d.illy  fe<«8ioiis,— at  nine  In  the  morning  and  at 
M»lf-pa.>it6eveu  in  the  evening.  At  the  openiu(r 
•Dday  there  were  present  almut  seventy  persons, 
^ung  them  Mr.  A.  Hronson  Alcott,  the  dean  of 
the  Bcliool,  S.  H.  Kniery,  jr.,  the  director,  F.  B. 
Bauborii,  the  secretary,  ITofessor  Wllllaia  T.Har- 
ris, Dr.  il.  K.  Jones,  Mr.  Alexander  Wilder,  Mr. 
U.  li.  Kurtlett,  Mrs.  Joiiet:,  Mrs.  8anlK>m,  Mrs. 
Harriet  H.  Sli.ittuck,  Mrs.  Harris  and  Miss  Elisa- 
beth P.  PealMdy. 

Till!  uioruiiiK  i>e!ision  w.as  o|>encd  with  a  prayer 
by  tlie  liev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  which  was  followed 
by  the  salutatory  a<ldres!<  of  Mr.  AliMitt.  With 
his  usual  charm  4if  manner  ami  signilicance  of 
phr^<^e    the    s|>«aUer   allmled    to   the    iil>surl>lii|C 

uwutoi.'^* at  Mi*  i^xluc,  !!;?'ii««vein^~|>iiuoMipiiv. 
Tb«  ■ttbJ«ot  wlilol|  w«  ar*  to  dlionst  bflrt.  b* 
eoatinacd,  enbtoues  eternal  truth  and  rl|(ht«o«M> 
Acs*  and  b«auty.  All  these  ar«  «tonial|  unlver* 
ftiU  and  Intlnlt*,  and  so  far  as  we  partake  of  them 
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to  iill  lli<-  «'X|in)«NliiiiH  iir  till*  liftt  tlilnkiTH,  nii(i  lb 
•till  Ui  ttieui  if  iHi^iiilili-.  iMr.  Alcutt  rt'iid  tli« 
woriN  III  M.  rniil  III  rrlutlnii  to  clinrity,  ikIiIIih' 
that  lioM|)ttullty  Irt  uiMitliir  iiiiiiin  Inr  cliarity,  tlmt 
it  iiioiinx  :in  o|>oii,  I'liinlld  xoiil,  willed  1m  ri-n«l]r  l<j 
rcrt-ivc  all  tliat  iiiinllt's,  HiiiioliU'rt  nnil  fxall>4. 

'I'lii-  evi'iit  oi  tlic  iiiiil'iilliK  WHH  lliu  |iii<>iii  of  Mr. 
y.  II.  SanlMirii,  ivail  liv  liliit.  'I'lio  |Ma*ia,  isiven 
Ix-low,  U  lu  iiiL'iiiorv  uC  l^iiiKltilluw  und  uf  Kiucr- 
»ou:— 

Till;  roi.Ts  rorsTKiisios'. 
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V. 


AN     oliL    IIE;M>    IIY    F. 


HANUOBN. 


At  llie   Oiieuiti'j  1/  //"•   I'onroiil   fickuvl  (/  I'hilutophy, 
J II I II 17.  Inh-.'. 

"I  ?rniil'»vvrcl  '•I'lil,  lli)  liivrlv  ar^iitiiKni 
Jir-.'i  \  <•*  llii'  11, n  III  'if  II  «<ii  llili  r  prii; 
■\.l  wliiil  III  lliii-  111)  jK.cl  ijnili  liivriil. 
Ill-  r<>l..4  iIm'I'  III  ;iiiil  |>ii>  '  It  Mk''  ii^iiIii, 
ll>   l)'iiil-<  Ihcc  vlrliic  -niirt  lit'  ^lolt;  Hint  wurd 
>loiii  lh>  iMliMVlnr;  luMMly  ilnlli  lir  liivi-. 
Anil  loiiiKl  II  I'M  il'\  i'liirk;  III- •nil  iilliiiil 
>.u  jiruiM]  lu  tliic  bill  \vlul  III  llicL'  liulli  live." 

I. 

Arrxn'i  llipnc  iiipndonp,  oVi  l!ir  hlllii, 

Id'slilr  "iir  rli  •'|iiji|^  .\i'l>  1.1,  lull  1 1  III),'  rillH, 

'Jliiui';;li  iii.iii>    II   woixIIhiiiI   <!.iik    iiiiil   iiiiiiiy  a  blight 

ni':iili-. 
Vlii'ir  >>iii  uiiil  In  tlic  plilfilni:  ihimIii  niii^  liriiM 
All  Iiuli.iii  liiiil  III  <'Im'i'>|Iii'Ii'iI  llglil  iiml  hliiuie,— 
'I  lie  -ii-HT  MiiMPiH  Ml  Hum  iiiiizr. 
Siiiii'  I  .-I  wi-  w.ik'iic'il  lull' 
fi'.iii  l."i  -tr~lji  ilii-  "illl  (IriiwHV  vfiir 
Jl.np  li-.l  llii-  liiiii  I'llrl  i|;iiiir  aliiii);  our  qulel  wuyi,— 
Aiiliiliiii  nVl'^i'll''!  '•IX 1 1)  v:ii> , 

■Willi"  I  '^  ttlillc  lMli«  mill  uliol  li'llOll  llii     , 

hpimu'."  Iiillirliiit  f(ii.isli|i.  i|iil<'kt  iiiiliil  Ihf  lagt, 
Aliil  liult  IIk  iilltiU'iil  "iiii.iuiT  Willi  uml  luiuc, 
•A-  lor  Mill  "iiiiiliil  yrai  <  lli<   -.iiiir. — 
All  iiiul  uiiullier  uiircliiriiin     'iirlng  liuth  |>iist4ed. 

II. 

"\Vhrn  llic  yorns  dl"."  Ih<-  i.iorlaii  mniiriier  M«ld, 

"1  lio  eprliiKllnii'  troiii  tlic  yi.ir  liiilli  viiiughed"; 

llii' Kra>-liiilreil  |HiC't,  In  iiiilulJIiiy  yuuth, 

FiM  liy  Hie  hIiiiiic  of  'i riilli, 

llir  or.i.'leii  l»  i»im'I1, 

And  llii'ir  clit-ji  iiii':>nlni.'  tell ; 

•  )r  i'Im:  In;  cliiinlH  .\  lili'i-IIUi'  MOte 

I'roiii  lliat  lhii'k-i»iiMl>il  llnoil 

M'hlrli  wai'iilcil  iiMili  iIk'  f-<)i\\i*  (if  fininoih-cliecked  May 

Bcsldi!  YoiiUrK  Kiiiiiiy  liiiiiiliiiii  all  the  day; 

Wwfftly  ilii-  «'<liiH'8  rlii;j 

Ah  III  \\w  lliipli  ul  DpihiK;— 

At  In^t  lllf  IIIM'I  illi-:*, 

The  tiiiiiiiy  idumIhIii  dilf",— 

iliu  oruclcM  are  duiub,  iiu  mure  the  wood-bird*  alng. 


Homer  forttkes  the  blllowv  round 

f)l  «illors  clirllii);  oor  iho  i^ilMiiil-tcii: 

riiidar,  (rum  Tlnb.-iii  foiiiiluliii>  mid  tlie  mound 

bullilnl  In  luve  and  wu«-  by  iloouietl  AntiKune, 

iliirti  |>a$>i<  Itenuith  tlio  vroiind; 

Mum  4><'hylii8  lli.il  hIi-w  the  de*'|>-haired  iledt 

At  Marathon,  at  Sidaiiiiii,  and  rr«^d 

Atiirn*  from  rtTniaii  thrall. 

Thi'li  iimiK  tho  Umlr  cnll<- 

lltut  ylria  to  that  onr  fi^  h"  could  not  qneUi 

lu  UtlaV  ilowei>  plain  he  »luml>frt  well* 

HIrlltuii  niKfK  bhiuui 

AlHivvhi"  ihiiiiPh'FMtnmbi 
And  there  the  nluhtiiigitle  dutli  imnim  In  thIb 
fur  liloti,  i<Mi,  wTiu  luuii  the  iiurluu  atialn 
Ilv  .Xii'lhiiHu'ii  tidi'. 

1IN  bioilii-r  «wiiin«  mliflil  flute  In  iKirlan  inootL 
fliK  blhl  or  love  III  Ihli'kftx  uf  tli«  wuo<l 
Kliiu  fill'  II  HiiiiiHUiiil  vnim  hiM  Ktiive  |h.i<U|«>— 
Yut  Uluu»lill  vtaa  unite— tlio  Durlau  l«y  liatldled> 

IV. 

The  Atllc  iK)of  nl  apt>ronch  <il  iic(» 

Laid  by  hl<  Kurlaiiil.  timk  the  kUiIT  and  )<crlp, 

Kur  uliiultiK-iiilH'it  lllf  iiiiiiitii-  of  Hit*  unu)'. 

And  tiiiiK'lii  umy  uimIiuii  \«lih  the  Haiiip  uruve Up 

Ih.ii  nil, ..  Uml  laiollid  i:ay 

Vlipii'  MiiMT  iliiiiK  iiit'uihfil  »o{t  Bnd  f Mtal liikTM 4U 

nlav; 
Ydiiiitr  rUilu  Rniiu  of  luvc  mid  Ix-nutv'*  charm, 
AVhili'  he  ih(.l  lioiii  Miiulra  I'iiuii-  to  hear. 
Ill  lyilc  iiitif>iiri»  liiiilf  lilH  |irliii'<-lv  |iiiiili  arm, 
And  fivWtt  Ihr  I'iikIiiii  lynint  mute  mIIIi  fear. 
Hull  Hiuii^lii  iluili  wcltarcunl  with  uicludy, 
llr.iM-  il'i'il  Willi  Toi  Ky. 

And  «i>iiM  I*  iinliidi-  liilr  tuKW<t<>t  riillouitiliy, 
i'.iil  wlwr  l'.iii;l!-<li  >liaWrH|ieiii<V  iinldi'  I'huice, 
!'■"  I  ;ilid  wiK''  al  ulK'i',  wliiwe  varle<l  viiiro 
'liiiiMlii  btyiiiid  riiiioV  krii,  yel  rhuriiiiiiK  every  Mr^« 
A  klndrwl  chuicu  wan  hU, uur  |>uet,  »a|{a  and  iMirl 


yow  Atou  plldi'ii  tlirniiirh  Hevrrii  to  the  aea, 
And  iiiiiiiiiiUK  Hull  Ik'I  MiiikeH|ii-iii'<'  iilii;<>(  no  mor«| 
*!  Iiiiiiii'  Ih'iii*  Hh'  liriulil  uf  iniiiiv  a  tribute  ahore, 
lliil  I'll  tli<i>-i'  ImiikH  lii'i'  iNM't  IhiIiI  and  fliti 

J  lull  Ki<Mi|')'d  III  Idiihiiii  MH  ul  Iliu  humble  door, 

S'i'l  iH'Vi'i  iHiwril  tu  pni'iil  or  |irlni'<-  the  knea, 

WiiiiilMH  nil  niurr  by  tlioMMid  HlnterM  led( 

lli'i  lull  iiiiil  ^|■•'n<>^r  dnid 

lliiMr  ti'fl  llli'lr  liaiilrit  liliHIi*  tu  liliii  whuaeichMM 

hIinU  i'iiib-u\iii'<  III  ><ii|i|iUinl  Ihu  dretiui 

ni  M  Vr  unit  |>iM'i,  with  niri'liniilc  rule 

lyiuiii'd  fium  till'  chriiiiiit'i*  fluKit,  rrom  tlia  tarfMo't 

I.  . 

Willi  UK  rill!  >«u|ihv  ullll  •iirrndH  hex  winy, 

And  miir-  10  ni'k  lleiivfi,'*  KInu,— 

Kur  <  ii'i-ii'<  llii'iiiiuli  I'lii.ini'li'.  pryliiu  wllh  the  bIam 

I'hul  iiiulvi'it  III)!  lillh',  Mk.-  while  i;(mU  iiilMeen  may  paM< 

VI. 

AluiiB  Hie  iiiiirur  uf  ilirM>  i>luwr-KlldlnK  atreama, 

Uiu  ulii  llii^  I'liiiriiid  itiid  Hie  wldui'  Itow 

III  riiiiil''<  li>  <  iiiiilirid^i'.  wiilkM  and  tlreama 

A  ilimiii!  "I  I I",    li  aiiiillv  t|ii-y  u<>; 

>'ui  I'.K  li  br.i;ld  riMT  mi-xx  liuiii  fta  hand 

llii'  I.I',  iii'xi  i')i',  the  lriii"'l  heart,  Ihu  anreat  mlnatr«l 

band,- 
TIk'V  «li  <  i>  i-arh  on  hlH  »uodei1  hill  aliove  tha  aorrowlng 

l.iiil 
Iiiilv  I'lirli  iiiiiiiikI  Willi  LMrliindH  wo  iidorn 
01  \  ImIi  I,  lil> ,  hiiiirl.  and  Ihu  Iluwei1ii||llnrn/-' 
'hiidh  iiImiv.-  IIii  III  v\.iM' 
'I  III*  V.  ailiiiv:  piiK  -tH'C"  of  llii'lr  iiutlve  Htrand; 
ti.  dl  '  IIk'  iI.hI.miI  liiKnvtF'  riiilli^  llir  '-liiili', 
ri.ixli  III  ilie  ><iinliv.lil,  o:  :•{  iiildiiii^lil  luar.— 
All  HoiiiiiN  <d  iihIimIv  ,  nil  iliiiigi  nut-et  and  fair. 
•  Ill  I'liiili,  111  M'a  -r  .iir. 
l>iuiiii  mid  giuw  HilviK  by  Ihi!  |K>ct'ii  grave. 

VII. 

■yi't  w  iK'irfore  wn'|i?    Old  lur  Is  but  a  tniiih, 
A  liviii'^  I  i-m..!'.  kIow  nei'iMiiK  I"  ll.<'  iiluuiii 
And  iilii'i  kII.  in  I'.     Mr  Irmii  »\:>-  \*  Irii-il 
\VI,o  iiii'i'U  III'- Hlrolcol  |l  alh.iiitl  if.^uH  IhenOA 
Vnior  o  rr  rvi'i  V  wo,;  Id-i  nine  (Irfeiioe 
Ik  •<«  111  ,:i-lr.il:    '■>  llial  In    ilidll  Ml,  i  (.-cd. 
Ill  nlll  l.-i  llii'  I  ,1,  I'-,  liliiid-   I  K|i,'ilk  11    footh; 
\l<:  III  ><lnill  ii'^toi,'  liiiii  li,  Inn  i;i>|,|,'li  yiuilll, 
1  iilo,  h  lor  liiiii  III,'  |M  rial  ,>l  ii'iiow  11, 
Ai,loii  f'liiiii'V  l;,lili  I  \t  1  III' Ills  M'i'M'Xdowilf 
i'lH  i'\ii\  lue  ,11  tiidh'.-'M  lime  lu  nail. 

V  nil  UK  III  alb's  , 111., I  111  U;  lie  laki'K  away 

Ju\  lii'iii  uiii  (>■'!>-  li',,ui  lliiK  dark  wurbl  the  day^ 

V  Ikii  oilier  ukies  he  upeim  lu  Hie  iKitl'u  ray. 

VI 11. 

I/iiK'lv  HiPMC  mendunn  prtoii, 

HilinrilK'Ki!  v.arbUii;;  uoo,llaiidA  iniml  appear 

lo  UK.  bv  «lioiii  UIII   |ioil>jj;e  waM  tiet'll 

\Viiiidi  tV.iii  niiiuiiK  llnir  l,eHUtli'8,  year  by  year^>« 

Llsleiiliii;  Willi  ,lill,  iib- ear 

'lu  em  ti  II, lu  iioi,'  iliai  ii'll  f roin  tree  or  aky,         , 

l)r  ■,,M'  li,,iii  enilli  uii  liigli; 

(,1:111,111^'  llinl  lal,:<ili  I'Vr', 

III  l.iinily  r.olliiin'e  iik  uf  Kume  yoiini;  Flar. 

Al  all  III,' slious  ol    Naliile  iii'iiV  ami  fur. 

Or  on  llie  li:iiii'  lii,K'e«>|,,ii  |i|od<llli){  by 

01  il.'iily  lull  mid  cure.— and  all  l.lle's  nageanlryi 

lliL-u  dulling  forth  warm  bcaiua  of  wu  aud  love. 

Wide  n»  the  fuiu'a  great  orbit,  and  as  high  aboT* 

These  puUia  wber«ui  our  lowly  laaka  we  ply. 

IX. 

nta  waa  the  tank  and  h<!«  the  lordly  otft 

Our  ■  yen,  uur  lieurt.'i.  bent  earthwartl,  to  npUft| 

lie  found  UK  rhained  in  I'lalo'*  fableil  cave. 

Our  laies  long  averted  fiuiii  Ihe  bliM 

or  ileavenV  brund  light,  and  Idly  turned  to  gaM 

On  Rhaduw!),  Hlttln'.;  ceuiickKU  at  llie  »»»•« 

Thai  diiKhe.4  ever  Idly  OD  some  Ule  enchanted; 

Ky  ahuduwii  haunted 

Wc  sat,— amiifXHl  in  youth,  In  manhood  dannled. 

In  vaciiut  age  furlorn,— Uien  f>linpe<l  wllhin  llic  Krave^ 

The  game  dull  cliaiu  kHII  e|ai>|H-d  aroand  our  aliroud. 

These  capUvea,  bound  and  boweil, 

lie  from  tlicir  dunKi'un  like  tlmt  ansel  ledt 

Who  aotlly  to  Impriaoitett  ivi^r  aaM 


••Arw*  up  quickly  I  glnl  thywif  and  Ite*!" 
W«  wtat  not  wlioee  Ut*  UirlUlnf  voice,  we  kaew  onr  tonla 
«ai«fr««. 

Z.  • 

Ahl  Meat  tho»«y«in  of  youthful  hopa. 

Wlien  evvry  brerie  wan  xenhvr.  every  morning  May  I 

Then!  u«  we  bravely  elliiilMMl  the  kIoim- 

Of  llle'a  alK'p  mount,  we  gained  a  wider  aeope 

At  p»«ry  »tarr,  -und  could  w  ltH  J»y  «urvey 

Tlte  truck  l>eneaih  nn,  and  Hie  u|iwurd  way: 

lluth  lav  In  llyhl  -round  Im»iIi  the  l.reiith  uf  luve 

Knturaiit  and  wiirm  from  Ibav,  ii'k  own  tiu|i|,'  bjewj 

ne«l,le  u*  what  k'lad  ••<,iiiiade»  Kiiilled  and  KtloVo! 

ilevniid  lia  whal  dim  vIkIuuk  roKe  tu  view! 
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Ani>  why  nned  men  seek  in  aix)cryphal 
glories  for  Mr.  Ktnersou's  views  of  the 
founder  of  ChriHtianity?  His  published 
words  and  works  are  certainly  the  sources 
of  infonnation  to  which  fair-minded  antag- 
onists will  turn  for  information  upon  this 
jvoint.  In  Mr.  Emerson's  essay  ujx)n  "The 
IVeucher,"  originally  written  as  a  parlor 
lecture  to  divinity  students  in  18(57,  after- 
ward enlarged  from  earlier  writings,  and 
read  in  its  present  form  at  the  Divinity 
School,  May  5,  1879,  as  published  in  the 
UniUirlan  llevirw  for  January,  1880,  the 
great  thinker  thus  expressed  his  matured 
thought  of  the  Christ  whom  he  is  charged 
with  wishing  to  l)e  "rid  of."     lie  said :  — 

Always  put  the  best  interpretation  on  a  tenet 
Why  nut  on  Christianity,  whulesome,  sweet,  and 
poetic  ?  It  is  the  record  of  a  pure  and  holjr  soul, 
hnmhle,  a)>8olQtely  disinterested,  a  trath-speaker, 
and  bent  on  serving,  teaching,  and  uplifting  men. 
Christianity  tanght  the  capacity,  the  element,  to 
love  the  All-perfect  without  a  stingy  bargain  for 
personal  happiness.  It  taught  that  to  love  him 
was  happiness, — to  love  him  in  others'  virtues. 

An  era  in  human  history  is  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
and  the  immense  influence  for  good  leaves  all 
the  perversion  and  superstition  almost  harmless. 
Mankind  have  been  subdued  to  the  acceptance  of 
his  doctrine,  and  cannot  spare  the  benefit  of  so 
pore  a  servant  of  truth  and  love.  Of  coarse,  a 
hero  so  attractive  to  the  hearts  of  millions  drew 
the  hypocrite  and  the  ambitious  into  bis  train, 

and  they  used  his  name  to  falsify  his  history  and 
undo  his  work. 

There  is  no  need  of  italics  to  indicate  the 
words  in  this  passage  which  pierce  like  a 
sword  thrust  through  the  libel  above  quoted 
and  its  "  ambitious  "  authors. 

jfliv.  Central  Chrixlian  Advocate  (.Metho 
ai»i)  says  of  Kinerson  : — 

There  are  |H»rtiofi8  of  his  writings  more  deeply 
religious  than  wo  And  in  any  other  nou-('hristian 
teaciier.  They  lack  only  that  recognitiim  of 
Christ  ami  liis  divine  help  which  enablo  men  to 
know  (jod  and  live  the  beft  life.  The  reverent 
spirit  and  firm  faitli  of  Kmerson  Ptand  in  striking 
contrast  to  tlie  prufesi-ional  parade  of  agnosticism 
au<l  crude  iuK<lelity  of  the  niaterialiKts  of  to-day. 
I'urity,  truth,  honor,  and  kindnehs  h.id  in  him  a 
worthy,  lovint(  advtxate.  There  is  not  in  all  his 
writings  an  irupiue,  ungenerous  thought.  And 
these  qualitie^iniduriug  in  his  writings,  will  pre- 
serve hid  fjtfne. 
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FATHER  TAYLOR  AND  MR.  EMERSON. 

To  the  Editnr  oj  the  Christian  Rpiji$lfr  ;— 

One  evening,  accompanying  Father  Tay- 
lor home  from  his  wooden  chapel  in  Ilano^ 
ver  Lane,  somebody  on  the  other  side  of 
him  was  trying  to  stir  up  his  wrath  by  soine 
appalling  story  of  what  Mr.  P^merson  ha<i 
been  saying.  "Brother,"  vaa  Taylor's  reply 
"I  know  the  good  this  young  man  has  been 
doing  right  round  me  here  at  North  End. 
Now,  if  the  tree  is  good  and  the  fruit  is  good, 
why  quarrel  if  the  bark  is  a  little  bitter!" 
This  was  what  plain  people  call  a  "settler." 
The  bigot  had  not  a  word  to  reply.  He  felt 
the  power  of  that  Scripture  of  the  "fruits." 


For  tbe  Ctiriitian  Regitler. 

EMERSON  AND  LONGFELLOW. 

Iir    AUOIJSTA    I.AItNED. 

Two  souls  that  each  the  otlier  might  have  sung 
Passed  through  tlic  gates  of  death  conjoined  in 

time, 
Almost  with  e(|nal  step  tliey  pressed  the  bourne, 
And  earth  must  weep  lier  twinned  and  mighty 

dead. 
Now,  we  behold  them  p«  a  double  star 
Revolving  io  the  pu  »)le  skies  of  song. 
And  one  Iwams  white  with  mild,  ideal  ray. 
The  other  red  with  love-light  of  the  home. 
One,  the  great  prophet  of  the  soul  of  man, 
Pointing  to  some  high  statue  of  his  kind. 
As  yet  unseen,  save  by  the  eye  of  faith  : 
The  other,  radiant  with  the  best  of  earth. 
The  song  of  birds,  the  lisp  of  childhood's  joy,— 
Thus  are  they  twinned  as  love  and  prescience  are 


EMEIfSON.  ^-^6 
/Wi. 

GEItXAN    ESTIXATK    OF    BIS 


KATvnn  Ayn  wohk* 


4  Tr«niiUtlun  of  llurnian  Orlram't  Trlbnt* 
>-Tb«  Clinrm  of  111*  l>rea«uce— Tli«  W««lth 
and  llMrinuny  of  HU  Word*— Ilta  Resum* 
bianco  to  Khakiiiip«are,Rohlllor  and  Others 
— IIU  Place  In  nutorjr  a  BperUl  On*. 


Tlie  AniPTlcnns  have  tlio  tilvtintnpe  of  us  In  the 
iiHt^  of  ilaJr  Uiilly  ureiis.  When  ujion  I/inRfcMow's 
d<  atli  I  read  tlio  New  York  and  Hoston  p«i>ers,  it 
■truck  mo  how  Intlninlo  tho  relation  was  »>etweon 
tlio«u  wtio  liave  soniothiUK  to  say  and  those  wlio 
ar«  wllliDK  to  llBton.  Tlie  Tribune,  like  New  York 
itself,  was  for  some  days  absorbed  with  Lonf- 
leUow.    A  series  of  artioleii  poured  forth  alxmt 
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if  Noincthliii;  rviiiiilDCtI  unexpressed.  The  effect 
of  Kincrsoii's  wrlllnu''  uiid  Ills  pcrionaUty  struck 
deeper  than  liimpfellow's,  but  was  not  so  per- 
oeptible  In  Us  breadth.  Kuierson  lioro  no  ofllclal 
title  to  stamp  hliu  In  the  eyes  of  nien.  Ke  began 
as  a  preaclior.— reslKn«"d  the  puli>ll,— ana  wlth- 
drtrw  as  a  wriu-r  Into  a  kind  of  solitude  In  which 
lif  reniiilned.  Now  he  Is  railed  by  one  an  efsuy- 
Istn,  b>  another  n  phllofopher,  by  a  tliird  a  poet, 
and  bv  many  all  these,  unitedly;— while  other«, 
•lilldisiatlslled,  s.iy  "Kmersou  was  a  prophet." 
In  this,  however,  all  auree,  that  Knierson  was  one 
ot  iho  (greatest  men  Amcrtea  has  produced.  Hut 
this  being  aiNcptud,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  try 
to  enipiiasizu  it,  and  It  may  bo  cummittea  to 
future  generations  to  prove  in  detail  the  ground 
for  this  fonvirtlon.  One  of  the  discourses  on 
Kmcrson  bej^lns  with  these  words:  "Only  Sh.nkes- 
pcare  can  be  named  with  Kmerson."  To  whom 
would  It  ever  occur  to  say  so  n)Uoh  of  Longfellow? 
It  woulil  1  o  natural  to  suppose  tli.it  after  such 
an  *  peiiing  the  sueaker  would  proceed  to  verily 
the  statement,  insteft<l  of  which  the  discourse 
How-*  on  In  so  measured  tone  that  It  would  seem 
as  If  BO  proof  were  retjuired,  for  every  one  had 
known  it  and  needed  only  to  bo  reminded 
of  it.  In  all  that  I  have  reau 
of  Kmcrson  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  each 
Amtiic:in  knows  him  anU  knows  what  the  coun- 
tn  had  in  him  and  has  lost  In  hini. 

\)t  tlie  events  of  i;inersnu'»  life  there  is  little  to 
be  s;ii(l.    His  Hie    was    not    ruiuantic— no  extia- 

nruinnvy  nunt  rvnuereU  uini  consuietious.  fc-Ven 
•  elirotKiloKlcul  M'ttint;  of  hl«  world  is  nnnocc*- 
•ary,  fort  hey  »r)>  alniunt  without  exeeiitlon  of 
til'  same  kind,  and  no  one  of  them  had  Instarf 
taneoui  su  cesK.  ".Nature."  altbou|{b  the  Ixvok 
(ii  we  i;nh  ^o  cull  th'i  extended  essay)  produced  • 
k'reat  sensation.  re(|Uliud  twelve  yeum  fur  the 
hale  of  live  humlred  copies.  It  Is  considered  br 
nt'Uy  Knierson  s  jrn'iii^st  essay.  It  certainly 
^hows  his  peculiar  way  of  crasplnu;  his  subject  lu 
full  perleciloti,  and  Is'bcst  caloulatedtn  inliodtic* 
Us  to  III*  \ !(,«'«.  ICmersun  starts  with  a  leading 
I'lna  wlildi  ai{irut«'ii  America  before  It  stirred  us. 
Itiil  with  u><  also  today  the  <|uesilon  arises  bow 
!■>  It  iroliit:  to  lie  possible  for  coming 
Kcneiatioiis  to  deal  with  tho  «nwr> 
nioiis  ni:i<s  of  lntclle<-tu.il  prnduutlon— lieir* 
liMiui  of  eentuiles,  and  wlilcli  increases 
cucli  day  in  more  ^i|;auli<i  proiiortlons  without 
Injuiy  I'li  tlidr  Iccillniute  work?  Our  liest  pow* 
eis  Inirelv  suitlcc  to  (•iiaiile  us  to  ffUncfl  over  What 
hu->  Ix-iii  aliuady  a('c<>m|illshed.  It  would  b4 
li.iiieil  lis  a  hics-iii^  if  someone  uould  convince 
Uh  tliiil  the  hi'iiiauii  ot  i>ur  unceslors  is  to  be  set 
u-idc,  tltiii  untrammelled  we  may  press  ontotlii 
^i.ui  iciore  m. 

When  liiiciU'ctual  resources  of  thMr  own  he- 
pnii  to  accumulate  in  America,  this  question 
caused  more  noileltudc  than  With  UN  from  th« 
fad  ttiat  their  bai^kw  liatl  not  been  trained  to 
lieiiil  under  the  burden.  Kniorsoii's  esaay  on 
".N'uliiru"  HiiruiiK  from  the  feellnvit  of  •  man  irbo 
bud  enicted  deejily  eniiUKli  Into  Kiironoau  iltera* 
tiirc  to  be  able  to  meaouie  what  mlicht  1(0  lost  In 
the  uc<|Uisltioii  of  these  riches.  Kmerson  wished 
Ills  )>co|ite  slioiiiil  presei'vo  the  Rilvantaice  they 
liad  ol  exi-rclsiiiK  iinleitercd  critlcisuis  on  past 
events,  and  not  allow  tlieiiisolves  to  l>e  dwarfed 
under  the  wi^lclit  of  historv  and  traditions  aeut 
over  to  them  Iroiii  the  Old  World.  "Uur  aRO," 
"N.ttiiro"  Im^lns,  '-Is  retrosiiective.  It  builds  the 
scpiilchies  ol  the  fathers,  it  writes  bio)[rapiilcs, 
liiotoiics  and  eililclsni.  1'he  fore^olnj;  genera* 
tions  beheld  <iod  and  nature  faro  to  face;  we, 
tlirouuli  their  eyes.  AVhy  should  not  we  also  en* 
Joy  a:- orli^iiial  relation  ut  the  universe?  Why 
•b'oiild  not  we.  have  a  iHH*try  and  philosoptoy  of 
liisiuhi.  and  not  of  tnidliioii,  and  a  relitnon  liy 
revelation  to  UK,  and  not  the  history  of  Ihelm? 
Embosomed  for  a  season  in  nature,  wliose  floods 
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III    life   Htreuiii   aioiiiid   und    througb   us,  and 
Invite      us       by      the      |>owers      they     su| 
to  uctlon  pro|Miriloned  to  nature,  wbv  shoult 

fi'opi)  anions  t  hu  drv  bones  of  the  past,  or  put  tli6 
iviiiK  i;eiieratloii  Into  masquerade  oat  of  Its 
faded  wardrols-'/  The  sun  sblnes  today  also. 
There  is  mote  wool  and  llax  in  the  fields.  Tbere 
ire  new  Ininls,  new  men.  new  tliouKhts.  Let  hs 
iemaiid  our  own  works  and  laws  and  wombiu." 
And  now  Kmcrson  develops  what  ho  calls  ills 
"theory  ol  nature."  or  ll'e,  or  creation,  not  in  the 
seiiMMif  exact  science,  but  lirilit;iiiif  all  tbeTlslblfl 
into  H  sliniile  i'atei.'ory,  and  plaHiiR  the  man  of 
our  auo  In  tiic  inidpt  ol  it  as  the  coiitndllnir  pow 
ei.  iTow  titily  r.meifon  oiitbipaled  wbatTs  i)ow 
llie  predominant  idea  In  America,  or  liow  far  bis 
Icai.'idiii^s  have  passed  into  the  Hcsli  and  bloo4  of 
the  American,  Is  shown  by  tlie  nature  ot  scientlflo 
activity  there  at  present.  We  start  with  the  sln- 
(;|e  aim  of  itiirsulUfT  science  for  its  own  sake,  cer- 
taiiilv  the  liiulier  sluu<lpolnt;  in  America  it  Is 
Htiidffld  chlctfy  with  a  view  to  what  will  be  mosf 
Kervlcuaiile  to  the  IcHrner,  in  many  cases  the  bet- 
tcr  w.iy  of  Hitalninif  practical  results.  ICirst, 
shall  the  llvln;;  have  justice  done  them. 

I  received  today  tiie  last  annual  register  of 
Cornell  I'lilveisity,  which  was  founded  by  the 
private  citizen  whose  iinine  It  bears.  Outbe  tltle- 
pii^e  ot  tliu  register,  Coriiell's  portrait  is  given, 
with  the  luscrlpiiun  around  It,  *•!  wish  to  found 
an  Institution  in  which  every  one  can  be 
instructed  In  every  way."  Under  the  general 
title,  ■■Dcimrtincnts  and  Special  Courses  of 
^tudy,"  I  niid  111  the  book  a  section  which  olfeni 
a  choice  of  prescribed  iilans  of  study  adapted  to 

firenarc  the  scholars  foi  their  ditfcrenl  positions 
II  life.  With  the  exce))tion  of  theofotry  and 
juMHiirudencu,  everythlni^-  requiring  scientlHc 
traluinii;,  Irom  ogriciilture  ud  to  science  and  let- 
ters, is  lncludr>d.  With  prulouiid  understanding 
ot  the  national  character,  a  numlierof  careersare 
uiarkcd  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  and 
the  BtepB  given  by  which  he  may  advance.  I  take 
tills  cxamiilo  because  It  happens  to  offer  Itself ; 
but  whoever  has  bad  opportunity  to  become  av- 
qualntcd  with  Ameilcan  professors  and  students 
will  have  remarked  their  simple  method  of  be- 
ginning directly  with  the  essentials  and  the  un- 
constrained tieslincss  and  courage  with  which 
they  explore  new  patlH,  always  tinding  the  way  to 
their  aim.  Tho  American  endeavors  to  conipre- 
lieiid  everything,  and  without  loss  of  time  to 
adapt  all  to  his  own  use.  JCinerson's  tboory  Is 
that  of  the  "sovereignty  of  the  individual."  To 
discover  wbat  a  youni;  man  is  i^ood  for  and  to 
equip  him  for  the  iiath  be  is  to  strike  out  In  life, 
regardless  <)f_anv  other  :rrj.'i'vT.iiiui»,  is  \M 
aieai  uutv  t«i  whiub  be  calls  attctitilun.  Kiner- 
son's  essays  trs  written  with  rofcrone«  to  this 
ainu  lie  will  make  luuu  self-reliant. 
Mo  rersals  to  tb*  •yes  of  tbs  .tduultst  th« 
inoriUdeent  results  of  practical  activity,  and  un- 
fulds  lielore  tho  realist  the  grandeur  of  the  Ideal 
world  of  thiiuglil.  No  man  Is  to  allow  bluiseil, 
through  prejudice,  to  make  a  mistako  in  choosing 
the  task  Vi  v^hlch  lie  will  devote  his  llle.  Kmer- 
stm'a  psKM>s  are,  lis  It  were,  printed  sermons,-  all 
having  this  same  text.  I'lie  tiansttioii  from 
i>n*urher  to  independent  lecturer  was  not  In 
Itself  considered  ut«  unnatural  one  In  America; 
thev  are  iHihlnd  us  In  llin  production  u(  tliouuht, 
bui'the  inlutchange  ol  Ide.is  Is  mueli  more  eairer 
and  rapltl.  Kinemon  liud  had  a  great  piede- 
eosMtt,  whom  I  iiuiiie  hen*  because  It  will  help  us 
to  understand  wlut  llinlied  bim  In  his  ministry, 
f  huiiniu;:,  the  apostle  ot  ('nllarlanlsni,  liud  been 
at  tif*i  only  a  pieacber.  Hut  ('banning  knew 
how  to  colli rol  ai.d  awe  a  vast  congivgution, 
while  Kiiici>on  loved  best  to  speak  or  lei-tuie  to  a 
lew  clto.«ei,  disclldo.  Ili.«  woidk  did  not  S«illlii| 
:ii  iiv>'  tlK'iiiscuMli  id  a  crowd,  but  exacted  rever- 
ential sll"iice.  'I  here  was  nothing  In  bis  words 
any  inom  than  In  hi«  aiqwaiance' that  coiihi 
kiitole  any  d<  llidtu  ihoughl.  He  only  iBdivutvd 
the  Uireetioii  III  wlii<'ii  one  must  move. 

To  the  ehaiiii  of  hi*  piesencn  many  now  testify, 
rarlyln  »aid  a  siipeiiinl  vl-lon  jdawned  on  him 
when  he  lir^l  »aw  Waldo  Kineisiin.  ,<<oiiie  one  le- 
luten  tiitft,  w;)teii  as  a  boy  In  the  midst  ol  his  com- 
p:iiitoiis,  he   once   easually   bowed  to  Kmerson, 
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01  bis  •ciitencen.  I  <U>  not  know  wliut  tnii)it'.«M<.ii 
tlicsHj  wrlliiiL'.x  wouia  iniikf  upon  iiie  i)'>w.  tinny 
years  laur,  il  llicv  were  i-ul  In  my  li:tn.l»  n.r  llic 

llrsi  tluic.    Ti liaKliiis  ii.-",  inxl  wo  ai<-  If-"  l'""- 

i.ltablc  lo  new  hl«a:^.  IHit  I  liatl  t  lie  JtelUm  i  h.i} 
that,  far  ns  inv  knowIi«l-:<!  went,  no  one  liixl  h.iHI 
HUtU  tUinuH,  or  ►al<l  tin  in  In  huc  li  a  way,  as  1  .nifi- 
•ou.  A  nuuny  viu-w  of  llfo  radlattMl  Innii  nnn.- '^ 
•hntle  1  Lavoofii-n  fcinio  luard  rci-catid.  llo 
•eexBcd  to  luo  loiilvo  uttt-ranro  tolliL-  nol.lcst 
coutciui.liUlons  on  the  i>iu<t  ami  tlii'  prcwcnt.  1 
aUeinutL-a  to  study  Knitrson  rniiLally.  ImtMKl 
uot  »utc«-t.d.  Tlicrt' dwilt  within  him  a  Imldci. 
power,  which  (>ei-nifd  his  alon<'.  A  putnreot 
tJlotlo  li>  Am«1*I  exhibits  sit.  Francis  nsturini,'  to 
life  a  woman  who  1)041  died  iiiic(.nft;s.-ed,  U\t 
only  lonit  cnouifh  lor  him  to  rccclvr  her  confes- 
sion. The  woman  lifts  ht-rbflf  innn  tlie  l.i<  r 
while  bo  beniU  down  to  her.  And  in  like  manner 
Kmerion  animates  whatever  ho  tou.;lic.-,  i;iviii;5 
to  nature  a  voice  tliat  she  may  eommu- 
nlcate  her  secrets,  and  we  Lclicve  that  ho 
knows  much  luoro  of  them  than  he  tells. 
Kmeison  has  an  liicomi.rehenbible  way  of  InHjiir- 
iuKthe  reader  wlthlhefcellnij of  the  matter  witu- 
oul  KivliiL'  it  a  name  or  descrlldni;  It,  and  without 
the  art  by  which  this  is  accomplished  beii';;  any- 
whero  iwrcentlhie.  Allow  mo  another  comparlj 
son:  As  the  uijiht-wind  paasint;  throui;li  ili^ 
wooUTaitd  over  the  uieaUow*  como»  to  ui  lodcti 
witii  the  dwpot  bn-alh  of  trM;s  and  j:raMe«  and 
Howers  which  we  hiivo  not  seen,  tmor»on  sur- 
roundn  un  with  the  mmo^phero  of  thintn  a«  II 
tboy  were  in  roallty  near  ii<t.  Wliat  wa»»  then  my 
InmottV  oonvlclloii  incardlnu'  Kimrson's  wrltlu^'l| 
I  havo  lived  to  buaf  e«pro>t«od  by  many,  and  as  ir 
from  the  outsit  no  one  had  held  a  dlllerent  opin- 
ion. Wllthu  nayx  "it  is  InipossUdu  to  sliow  the  day 
to  the  day."  lie  niemm  that  tlio  ^eclet  ol  the 
present  Is  never  laid  bare  to  ihi'  preseni.  viz.,  the 
.•onlinulty  and  relation  of  tlic  ever  var^ln^;  ex- 
iK-rieiices,  tlir..iicli  wliomi  mazes  llu'  liiiiuan  race, 
like  a  vast  henl.  Is  perpitiially  nr^ed  f-.rwnrd  by 
u  wrttchliil  I'n.vnlinre.  \\  n  rei.i-iiize  this  un- 
hcch  force,  and  obey,  timidly  asklnu  whither  and 
whence?  Kvervwhi'ie  l«  li<ar<l  the  cry;  we  recoj;- 
nixo  It;  but  noime  lielleves  in  lielu  iroinaiiyof 
till'  volcen.  Kmerson  iievei  a^MiiccI  that  he  knew 
more  than  nthciH,  l>ul  his  wrltliiu")  Inxpiie  the 
feelliia  that  it  niU'^t  1m  ho,  and  exnto  n  I.  >po  that 
we  niuv  posbihlv  draw  Irom  ihemnnsweisioiines. 
lions  Willi  wliicli  wt)  had  not  c.iiisrioiisly  dealt. 
Ills  words  »>e<  111  to  mo  at  dilfcieni  tunes  t(»  ho 
eapuliiii  of  dilTeient  iiili-rprctatloiis.  .Many  liineH 
havo  his  Ihouuhts  proeiittd  iliemselves  to  my 
mind  like  Hlll^;l^•  veiMH  ol  an  liillidli  pncm  whose 
desitfu  hud  stiil  to  he  fully  revealed,  even  to  hlm- 
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I  had  not  ctancod  at  Kinrrson's  wrllinu'*  for 
many  a  year;  wnea  the  teliii;ranu  aino  wltii  the 
tIdlnuHol  hihdealli,  I  took  down  the  two-vol- 
umned  edition  id  his  wurks,  piven  me  by  tleoiKt 
ihineroft,  opeiH  d  lliini,  and  read.  'I'ho  weallh 
and  harmony  of  his  laiijiuairo  overpowered  and 
entranced  me  anew.  Ibit  even  now  I  eaniiol  »a> 
wherein  the  se«:ret  of  Ids  inllneni  M  lies.  It  is  of  a 
wholly  Individual  nature.  What  he  has  wrlttei 
I*  like  llle  .lUeir.-tliu  unlilolvi'li  Ihlead  eviii 
lunKtlxmed  tbroiiLli  the  addition  of  tlie  smul 
events  which  iiiate  nit  each  days's  exiierieiico 
Ills  sentences  olten  llow  on  m.iniiloiioiiHly  hih 
unaecinteil.  They  are  Hcrli  »  ol  thoughts,  lii 
lieulnsas  if  contlnuinu  adUeouise  wh'i^.c  open 
Iiil;  we  had  not  heard,  and  ends  as  il  only  puus 
liiL'  to  take  l.reatU  lielore  noinR  on.  Homu  oin 
U-rinof  vulliiiKoii  bini  tl  tUy  betore  ho  was  ti 
lecture.  He  'i  id  I.  urroiiiided  by  papei<j 
fn.m  which  he  ^  »    *«l.i  and  putting  top-llie 

w  hatever  was  a.  y^siprla  )  his  subject.  It  doe 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  bin  writlnj:«  tlia 
ihfir  creation  was  a  matter  of  chain  c.  If  w 
were  to  iiiliit  them  alto;;ether— llio  Iniroducllon 
excepteii— we  fhoiild  see  thiMiLtormint^  a  cliali 
In  which  no  links  were  mlcsinir.  It  would  b 
like  a  panorama  of  Ideas,  for  each  minute  witl 
hlin  seems  to  have  borne  its  peculiar  fruit 
■f.  feel  that  Kmei'«on  mver  wlslied  Ut  Hay  mor 
t...4n  Just  wliat  at  tiic  moment  presented  itself  t 
bin  soul.  Ill- never  hcl  illi  a  8y^tClll;  never  d. 
fended  himself,  llu  hpeaks  as  it  lie  ha.l  -  cvi 
been  ast-aiied;  as  if  ail  men  wei«   his  friends  an 
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held  tbo  same  opinions  as  himself,  lie  Is  iievi 
^visty  and  always  Impartial,  lie  labors  alter  n 
elfeets  III  style,  llu  speaks  wllh  pi-rleet  oompi 
sure  as  If  irauflatlne  from  a  lan»;iiu|:u  iindci 
stiiiMl  only  by  blm«i  If.  lie  always  addrcsKcs  th 
same  public— the  unknown  multitude  of  tliosi 
who  buy  and  read  his  works  and  wish  to  llsleii  ti 
lilin— and  ever  lu  the  same  tone  of  uianiy  aAa 
billiy. 

Nothini;,  lio*-cver.  Is  more  comprehensible 
than  that  a  man  fo  oondiiclliii;  hiiiincll  i-hould  be 
declared  a  pure  idealist— a  dllettaiitu  who  only 
Hoats  above  our  earthly  tain  rnaclcs  because  he  Is 
nowhere  really  at  home.  Heiiroai'lies  of  this  na- 
ture Kinersoii  has  not  escaju'd.  lor  toward  no  one 
Is  the  worbl,  witli  ]u<'tlce.  so  sliarp  and  mercilebs 
as  to  tlie  man  who  reiiuires  of  us  implii  It  laiMi  In 
Ills  hluihest  thoii^htn.  Hut  tlie  supiilluil  v  of 
kiiowled|;e  of  every  kind  which  Kmcrson  utrilzcR 
is  no  loii(cer  regarded  as  t^ic  iiiachliiery  w  iih 
which  a  vain  speaker  seeks  to  oiirpi'ise  or  attract 
the  public.  It  is  now  perceived  ilial  wlicn  Knier- 
son  nrescnts  an  antltliesis  tin;  aniitliesis  exists  in 
reality.  Nature  herself  surprises  us  with  daz- 
jLlIni;  llfchts  and  llluinlnation. 

Emerson's  career  I.-,  now  ended.      The  attempt 
tb  classify  him  will  repeatedly  bi;  made.    At  pres- 
ent the  Amerleaii  people  feel  only  bis  loss.  l:iiier- 
son  waj  one  of    the   rcpicsi-ntatlvcj    ol    the    na- 
tional conscience.      The  various  means  i  f    inter- 
course   today   bring    the    inhabitants  ol  a  ,,r 'at 
country  into  more  syiniiatlietio  relations  than  liV- 
nierly  existed  between   those    environed   by  the 
walls  of  a  single  city.      There  was  more  re^siTVo 
ill  the  old  ila\p,  when  men  nersccutcd  each  other 
more  for  dilTei'cnces  of    oiiiiiioii.      Lmersou   was 
to  many  the  hl;;hesi  moral  tribunal,  and  his  exist- 
ence a  comfort  in  the  land.      Uy  his  death  Amer- 
ica it  not  only  Impoverished  by  the   loss   of    her 
greatest  man,   bill   at   the   sa'ine   time   regards 
Emerson  SIS  almost  the  last   of   a  series  ol    inin 
who  seem  to  have  died  out  with  him.      lie  and 
I^)nfcfellow  were  III*  particlnators   In  a  great  In- 
tellectual uiovcincnt  which  tlnds  its  liistiiric  clo>e 
with  them.    Kut  F.merson  himself   prepared  the 
way  lor  the  transitioii_to   what   now   takes   tliu 
place  of  tli«  antuiu*  of   those   earlier  days."  Tie 
no  longer   addrtwscd   himself   by  preleroncc  to 
those  wliu  rend  or  have  ittad,  but   to   those   who 
uuly  havoeara  to   hear.     Ilrut    Harto   describes 
in    one    of    his    stones    the    litiiu     house     of 
an    «uil|Jr«nt    In    the    far     West,    where     the 
sole  Intellectual  store  consisted  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare   and    I'lniTkon's     iiortralt   on     iho 
wall.      We   havo  already  foiinii  lauerson  placed 
bvslde    Hblkke-spearc,   and    ho    indeeil    leKcinbles 
him  in  so  tar  that  he  call   be   understood  without 
preparation,      in    tlie   haine   sen«i' al-o  it  |s  ^aid 
that,  though  ho  has  wiltteii  eomparutivcly  liiiln 
verso,  ho  was,  propel ly   fpeaUiin:,  a   poet  ratlicr 
than  a  philosopher.     II  we  adinll  llu-  i  oiiipal  l^o|| 
with  Mhakesncaie  we  ina>  refer  to  Ins   Kpontaiirl- 
ty  and  woallll  of  tboiiglil  us  well  as   his   uiitiliide 
iiillieiii'ii   of    similes    diuwn    diiertly.li    would 
h<  em,  from. his  own  exiieiii'iiee,  and   tlio  abseiici) 
id  prejuilli.e  ol  uiiv  and  every  kind,    lie  is   to   bo 
conipaied  with  tiolbe  In  his  eiidenver    to  possess 
lilm-'elf  of  eveiytldiig  in  the  realm  ol  science  iiiid 
his    Inclination- si'iie   ol    his     a-soclatloii    with 
seliolaill  — to  hold   liiinsetf    aloof    floui    llieiii,  al - 
though  never  templed  to   put  hinisell  in    opposl- 
tloll  to  them.     Ill  the  iestlielic  •iiohllc.d   ilii|ioil  of 
his  writings  lie  reininils  us  of   .'^i-liilbr.  as  well  as 
liy  ihe  demoeratie  seiiliiiient    wlili'li    r-liino  lot  til 
from  the  worKs  III  botii.     r.iiier>oii,  iii.e   s<liillcr, 
lieliered  In  Ihe  silperloiily  ol    the  guileless.  iil«  al 
111,111  over  the  man    of    slatci'iall    and    iuirii:ue. 
Scliiller  ilisplri  s  us  toilav  with   the  piospeet  ,)l   a 
great  fiituie,  .mil  with  the  ecitallil>   ol    Iho    liiial 

appfuraiieu  of    a    siuipb'    in-roic    | pie,  each  «d 

wlioni,  like  Wallenstiiu's  Max,  will  look  down 
with  C'intemiit  on  our  iiicmuI  ariitice  and  eiiii- 
ning.  The  coming  ol  ilns  people  lanerMHi  aNo 
predlet<.'d  to  his  eoiiipaliiots.  In  an 
other  resiMJcl  Knierson  reseiuliled  hehillcr. 
lie  stiHiil  ready  to  lili  bis  voici 
whenever,  wbcre-vcr  It  was  needed,  and  iinlies 
itatlngly  came  to  the  Imnt  In  enieif;'  n<  lis  ol  al 
kinds,  whilst  tiolUti  only  iniii  l>  n  d  in  luatteii 
eoiigeiiial  to  bis  nature,  and   po-tpmii'd   tlic  re.-t, 
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(uiniuiiM.ii!.  I  iiiivo  |ii>iitiiti'il  Ixtwriii  I.iiMicoii 
HiiiJ  otlit  r.-'  iiii|il>'  only  to  oiitward  ami  itcclilc'iital 
»,h:irin.lrilstlr.-.  J|o  titatiil.4  iilonc,  :iii(l  will  li.ivo 
a  ^ix'i'ImI  |i|;iv'<-  In  lii^toiy.  In  the  liitioilurtlun  to 
"l(i')ii(".oiHutlv(>  Men,"  "Kinrr'on  ni\.«  in  |iiiil-(!(if 
jrrcat  nn.'n,  that  c.uli  is  (i><fliil  toliis  intiiilu,  in 
iliai  litH  niiinc  ciirlclR'!*  Ijv  a  wonl  Ihu  vncahnlaiy 
<>'  Ills  nutlvu  tunirue.  In  tliu  niranln^  of  this 
••woril,"  as  lio  lists  It,  Is  roiilaiiirtJ  an  i<l<'a  wlilcli 
CDiilil  lint  l)t'  fxiirosscd  by  aiiv  otiier  |ilirasiM>l(i).'y. 
Kiiiotxm  dwell  In  ('Diiconl  In  a  siiaall,  ono-stKry 
liiiiiHP,  liiiill,  it  would  8)'i'iii,rlikfly  of  wooii.  One 
iilulit  it  took  lli'o  and  Iniint  down.  I'.iniTinin, 
ttfvciity  yt'ar.'*  of  afri",  ciidiUnly  drivuii  out  into  tlio 
cold  ni^iit  air,  fell  ill  lor  tlie  tirst  time  in  Mn  lire. 
Ills  frien<l>- !>iiu;){C'sted  (u  liiiii  lliut  lie  Hlioiild  (r<i 
aliruad  to  riTiiHiate  lii:;  lioaltli.  tlie  intention 
brill);  during:  lili  ab>«unce  to  rebuild  liiit  limi^'e. 
KiuefHOH  went  over  C.tllfornia  to  India, 
reiiirniiiL;  home  by  Egypt  uixl  Ktirnpc.  Ho 
roftcliod  llalv  in  thf  »nnn.^  oi  t!^T.•|.  and  I  saw  him 

in  lloreiicc.  A  tall,  alcuitor  flEora,  with  the 
rndinnt  •mllo  which  in  peculiar  to  children  and 
Uieu  ul  tlio  Idgliest  order.  Ills  dautcnter  Kiloa 
wa*  lilt  conipauiun,  and  devoted  to  liim.  Tli« 
iioblenteiiliuiv  rainp*  mm  itbovc  ttatlonal  necull- 
antlrn  uud  lualtei  thiui  perfectly  unaffected. 
KinerMun  ha<l  nil  nn|iruttntloU»  ilienity  of  de- 
tnraiior,  and  I  ft  It  n»  if  I  hail  always  known  biiu. 
At  ilial  tliiio  hu  was  Htlll  fre»li  and  could  work. 
'''Kill  afitr  an  iiiiliinltjr  oaiiio  upon  him.  )lu 
»,liolly  loHi  hU  muniory.  ()iie  of  niv  former  hoar- 
erx  wroit;  iiiu  an  aicotiiit  ol  liix  la^t  vUil  to  liiiii. 
Kmcrbon  »at  tin  re,  KavH  the  If  tter,  like  an  old 
e.iK'o  In  hU  evrlo.  He  creeled  mo  in  llie  mont 
kind  and  trleiiilly  iiiaiiiiur,  but  eoiilii  no  hmeer 
reiiifhiber  men  or  tliiii^'n.  "li  in  natural  to  iju- 
llevu  ;in:rcat  moil,"  incnn  tlie  introdm;lion  to 
l.merson'a  "Hejiresoiiiatlvn  !Moii."  "Nalin* 
HeeiiiH  III  exibt  lor  the  exeelieiit.  Tho  world  ii 
ii|ilielil  by  tliu  veraelty  of  tiood  men;  they  make 
llieeallh  wliolenoine.  'lliey  who  have  ll»ed  with 
thi.ui  luiind  llle  i^\Ml  mid  nutrltiou*.  LKu  la 
aweet  and  tolirablt!  only  In  our  belief  In  nuch 
Hoi  Illy;  uiid  aeiuallv  ol  Idiallv,  we  manaco  to 
llvu  with  su|>eiii.in.  \Ve  eall  our  children  and  our 
laiidt  \<y  then  iiaines.  Their  names  urn  wroutrlit 
iiiio  till)  verbH  of  lanpiami,  tlieir  wurkM  and  efll- 
^'le.i  ail!  ill  our  Iioumch,  and  every  ciriuniHtaiico  of 
ttie  tlav  recalls  un  aiiecdoie  of  them.  The  noareh 
after  ihu  ^reat  is  the  dream  tif  youtli,  uiid  tlio 
iiiii.tt  bcriouM  oeeiipallon  ol  maiihoiid.  We  travel 
into  loicl|;n  pariM  to  iind  liU  wiirkH,  if  pohsiblt), 
to  t:et  a  ),'Imii|ii«u  of  hlui."  Thu  woidit  today  auund 

hko  liia  L'iJltllpll.  11  i:il  MAN  Out  MM. 


[The  following  llnea  by  Kmcrson,  now  Inclnded 
Id  uli  publUhc'd  poems,  were  originally  contrib> 
uted  to  the  Atlantic  Monthl;-  many  yeara  ago.] 
THE    TE3T. 
[Miua  loquitur.] 

1  hung  ray  versen  iu  the  wind. 

Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  And; 

All  wore  winnowed  throu);h  and  throoglk 

live  line*  lasteii  found  and  true; 

Five  were  Kiiieltcd  in  aniot 

Than  ilie  hoiith  more  tierce  and  bet; 

'Ihe.-e  the  stioc  <;ould  not  melt, 

rire  tliclr  ilercer  fluminj:  felt, 

Anil  their  meaiilntc  wft"  more  whlM 

Than  .f iilv'b  meridian  lijiht. 

RiinHhint'"caunot  iileach  tlie  snow, 

Nor  time  iiniiiake  w  hut  norts  know. 

Have  \<>\i  e>es  to  Hnd  the  five 

\>  b>c^  five  Hundred  di4  am  virtf 

TWO  At'fr  ANHCUUTEa  OF  EUERSOIT. 

A  little  while  ago  I  came  across  a  note-book 
dated  t«:n  yearH  bai:k,  and  found  in  It  thc8«  anec- 
dotes of  Air.  KmerKun,  whioli  I  have  never  seen  In 
print.    Jititli  of  them  were  told  in  private  conver- 

katioii.    W  lien   Mr.    I> wat<   in  8t.  I'etersburK 

u.s  -jL  licleuato  Xv  tlie  slutlHticai  con^rress,  bo  had 
bome  (.'onveri<atioii  with  the  urund  duchetis,  a  lady 
of  Huveiity  >earH  or  more.  She  spoke  with  ^reat 
Interest  of  tin;  rniteil  Htatt-s,  and  tiaid  that  she 
had  known  Mr.  K.  W'.''Emer8on'a  liooks  for  thirty 
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yearn,  uiid  that  when  sjio  travelled  she  always      "g 
look  Ills  enHoy  on  "Kricnd.siiip"  with  h«r.  -e 

'\'\u'  other  anecilote  was  told  by  a  New  York 
Kcntleniaii.  Oiieoi  his  friemlti,  named  Emerson,  _ 
.wt  lit  lo  H  Imrber's  shop  In  Liverpool  to  lio  shaved.  *  a 
The  iinrbtsr  Haw  the  name  in  his  hat,  and  refused 
Itn  take  pay  for  shaviiiK  him,  saying  that  his  ad- 
nilrution  tor  Mr.  italph  Waliio  Kmerson  was  so 
i:rrut  that  ho  would  not  take  money  Irora  any  oaa 
of  the  nuiue.— (liostun  letter  i«  Worcester  bpy. 
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Oestbt,  2><li/^  >^</t/.,  <^M*7C  U,  fSSz, 
TIio  I<oii<l<>ii  (-<irn>Kpitn<li'iil  of  lli«  Miin- 
«;)M'.>iter  Kxiiuiincr  roiMirix  an  oplftrum  writ- 
tnt  by  KiiiiTHon  on  liis  laMt  visit  tu  Kn{{lBn<i. 
The  llneH  uerit  In^i  riheil  in  the  ulbniii  <if 
tins  firm  to  wliitin  ho  liiul  ant  for  IiIh  piiuto- 
Kra|ili.    Thin  in  tiio  coutributlon:— 

The  man  who  hax  u  thtmsaud  frionds 

llaH  not  a  friend  to  Hpare, 
liiit  he  who  iius  line  enemy 

\\  tli  meet  him  everywhere. 
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THIl  SA^e:  of  CONCpRD. 

Eiucraon'a   Prraonal    A|>i>c*r*ne«  and 
nearinv  t'iMiii  the  l*l«iroi-ia. 

F.inersou'n  personal  himiUlty  was  as  front  as 
hl«  |>er4onal  dignity,  writes  .Inlian  Hawthomo 
iu  llari>er'«.  Hu  cntcrlaiiioil  all  men  with  Ibo! 
i>Amc  <|aict  geniality  of  deporlbicnt;  nod  his 
nttiliido  toward  cvcu  tho  nioet  ignorant  or 
juvenile  of  lib  follow -I'realuros  was  uniformly^ 
that  of  one  who  seeks  tdtllcAtlon  rather  than 
toetlify.  Ho  knew  bow  to  a»k  the  right  oud 
ncarrhbitrqncstion,  and  how  to  extract  from 
the  chiinsy  or  locompluto  answer  the  core  of 
ilgiilfleanco  that  male  it  valuable.  ThiiA  ho 
mereased  the  eelf -reAiHict  of  those  with  whom 
h<!  eoinerocd,  wlillo  iieverfor  a  moment  stiinu- 
latliiK  their  belMnli  vuuily,  luaklug  Ihcni  feci 
their  wortli  as  men  without  exatrgerating  their 
imiiortuiire  ns  lodivldiiais.  Yet  few  men  can 
liBvo  hnii  more  noticeable  pc<;iiihtrillos  of  face, 
figure  and  tietoeiiuor  than  Eiiierbon.  Who  that 
had  oiico  seen  him  conid  forgot  his  appearwic«>7 
Who  ever  cpokii  Id  Ids  luelodiuus  iDea£iirett 
tonus,  or  whoso  smiio  so  well  expressed  the 
sclf<comntan(1  tliat  does  not  deal  in  laughter? 
Yet  he  was  distinct  with  u  distinctiveness  tliat 
arosju  nut  from  unliJtoncss  to  his  fellows,  but 
pretiisuly  from  the  concentration  in  blm  of 
their  muro  significant  and  controlling  tralt^. 
Their  was  something  of  the  oaEle  in 
his  aspect,  and  a  physical  awkward- 
ness that  SQmuhow  oi pressed  the  higlicst 
deirree  of  Ingrained  culture  and  reilnemetit. 
liis  ordinary  K*lt  In  walking  was  that  of  a 
man  whose  allenliou  U  so  oarncb^lv  fixed  upon 
something  ou  the  hoilxoii  that  l>ia  body  is  cnn- 
vevQil  forward  ratlier  bv  attraction  ihnn  vnli- 
tion.  It  was  progro'  ion  in  it*  slmple«t  form. 
steady  and  uniform,  but  wlthoat  the  ica«t  em- 
bell  Ulinient  of  gracv  -^r elegance;  ami  yetth«}f« 
was  In  11  loiDoihini:  in>:!catlrc  of  the  nature  of 
(he  man,  that  raado  more  grace  and  elegance 
sooni  seiui-rlvltl/.od.  In  hl<  Icrtiirof  he  stooil 
Iwfuro  his  niidlcnro  tu  the  mikiudloil  porfl  of  n 
Now  I-jikIaikI  fariiior.  He  hnd  no  gfnturc*; 
sulUeleni  fur  hlin  wcru  thu  moilnlati«n«  of  thu 
voic4;  and  the  occasiounl  lifllDu  of  the  head 
n:i<l  brlKlitetiiug  <>f  thu  vifaso.  Nevcrtholass, 
lew  snoukei  s  comprehcDd  the  arland  uven  the 
nriiilie^  of  oritorv  better  than  he.  Kvery  wtfl-d 
Ihul  pait-eil  hit  lips  <Aiit  so  ullureil  and  pre- 
beiitcil  a<  to  ii('i|'iii'u  as  lullcit  forca  and  mean* 
ing;  and  no  out!  el-ueoiilit  have  delivoro«t  his 
lei  tiiriH    ko   uOi<etivcl>    iinil  eaptivatiugly  as 
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DR.  NEWTON  ON  EMERSON. 

Hiiviii};  iiiiiit«'<I  ill  u  pii'viouH  mimlitT  ii 
iigniliratit  |Kjiti(*ii  ut  lti.ili(i|>  lluiitiii^rtoh's 
view  of  Kmer.NOii,  our  n'luh'rs  will  lio  iiitfi- 
»>tc'<l  ill  llie  vifw  of  iiiiiillitT  climolimiiii, 
Kfv.  U.  IImIkt  Nfwton,  D.l).  'Ilio  ,iiH. 
^onrs«  WHS  (l»'livei»'<|  in  tho  Aiitlioii  Meiiio- 
riiil  (."hurch,  N»!W  York,  tiinl  is  |iriiit<'(|  in 
full  in  tin*  /tiiltj  of.luly  i;j.  \V«j  oojiy  the 
(;oii«;!u<ling  |ioilii»n ;  — 

I  iiMi  iii>t  uiiitwaro  of  tlio  liiiiitiitioim  of  Kurt- 
(MiiiH  n-lifjiourt  lli'iiif,'lil  UM  11  lln'oluj^y.  Ilu  wai4 
|ir<il>itlily  r.iii-tciuurt  of  ItM  liiiiitiitioiirt  liimmtlf. 
IIIm  tli«ir«in  vrr^vH  iltiiifrnroiiHly  u|)oii  wlint,  in 
Hpite  of  (;Hrlyl()'i4  hhvh;,'*!  ridiculit,  in  no  li^lit  con- 
fimiou.—  |»uiilli<M.^in.  Willi  this  followH  n  ten- 
•Ifniy  to  r»*j4«r(l  «vil  iw  only  ii«!>{iilive,  u  ilcfiTt 
of  iiiuiiaturity  in  niitur*',  mihI  tituri  to  lilur  tli« 
ethical  «liHtiiH-tionH,  an  iu  Moiiiu  notnd  piwriH^t^o. 
Thv  rval  <iHn^eri«  of  ]>antli«irim  lutve  lict^u  lately 
poiutoti  out  by  HO  iJiH|m»8iiiniite  a  rrilic  tu  Le 
l'a|;e  Keiiuuf,  in  tli«  comliMion  of  IiIh  llililx-rt 
lecturer  oii  tli«  religion  of  Kgypt.  'I'liey  liaiint 
the  rt'li^iou  of  iiaturu.  Kiiierrion'ri  atlitiidH 
towanl  .k'KUH  Ciiriut  muohih  to  mo  liir/^»'ly  part 
of  hilt  i*urroun(iiii;{H,  an  he  tamo  into  life  aiiii<i 
the  revolt  from  the  unnatural  CliriHt  of  the 
('hun-h(*«.  ilitf  profounil  reverence  for  .lemiH, 
hiri  re^-o^nitioii  of  him  um  the  oupreine  Uttultfr 
ttent  from  (ioil,  "our  liewt,  our  <leare«t  iiaiiit,"  il  Ih 
iieedlcM  to  recall.  Of  hm  ilivinencM,  he  \\oiilii 
have  i*ai<l, — 

"I>ruw  if  tliiiii  .'aiist  III.-  niyHtIc  llnu, 
KfVt-rliiK'  rlKlill)  IiIh  friiiii  thliic, 
Wlili-li  Is  liuiiian,  wlili-li  divliiu." 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  incarnation  held  for  him  a 
profound  truth,  which  in  other  tiineti  he  might 
have  l>een  more  anxioiM  to  allirin  than  to  deny. 
liut  thi(«  inimunciicy  of  4iod  in  man,  of  wlii<'li 
JcHUD  Ih  the  Hat^^rol  ttynil>ol,  had  l>een  in  IiIh  view 
materialised  iu  the  luual  way  of  /'airaincnlH. 
Meu'tf  revereuco  for  tli<,-  ^^  mhol  and  Ha<  raiiiciil 
had  made  it  no  longer  a  trauHpareut  Kpiritual: 
truth,  hut  au  opaque  metaphyHioal  truth.  lu- 
Htead  of  holding  .le«uii  u|t  to  the  light  aud  look- 
ing through  him  to  God,  Htudying  the  divine  nat- 
ure an  caught  U|)on  thiti  priom,  aud  thus  entering 
into  the  cooitciomtneiUi  of  oneness  with  God  which 
watt  at  its  full  in  him,  the  Churches  he  found  to 
\)e  husied  in  looking  al  .fesus,  disputing  over  him, 
intent  on  magnifying  him,  and  thus  missing  the 
secret  of  his  life.  "The  idioms  of  his  language 
aud  the  figures  of  his  rhetoric  have  usurped  the 
place  of  his  truth  ;  aud  the  churches  are  uot  built 
on  his  princijdes,  but  ou  his  tropes."  Alas  I  that 
this  was  and  still  remains  so  near  the  fact.  Pity 
that  Christianity  has  atljourned  its  Master's  work 
•>i  r  fjenerating  human  society  for  the  disciples' 
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work  <<f  determining  his  personality,  that  it  has 
Bulistituted  truth  about  .Jesus  for  the  truth  of 
.lesi:'.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass  that  so  reverent  a 
soul  should  have  to  say,  "The  way  to  preach 
('hrist  U)  our  age  is  Ut  l>e  silent  about  him."  As, 
with  the  really  growing  spiritual  and  ethical  life 
of  the  ('hurches  and  their  mental  emancipation, 
his  charge  shall  cease  to  be  true,  his  attitude  will 
« ease  to  be  necessary  ;  and  the  way  will  ojieu  for 
a  rational  mnl  reverent  recognition  of  the  eu- 
preino  authority  of  .Jesus  Christ  as  nature's  most 
authoritative  utterance,  "the  highest,  holiest  man- 
howl,"  and  thus  the  crowulng  consciousness  of 
life. 

Ills  iiegittive  attitude  did  not  reveal  his  truest 
thought.  He  was  a  living  emiKKliineut  of  his 
coustMUt  couiiHol,  to  afllrm  and  let  the  aflirmatiun 
carry  its  own  denials.  The  man  reveals  the  pos- 
itive, couMtructivo  character  of  his  thought, — 
nobly,  beuittifully  good  ;  profoundly,  simply  relig- 
ious; never  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  reg- 
iHtur  of  the  church  in  (Concord ;  showing  where 
he  had  iKten  and  of  v,.  nn  ho  had  learned  by  the 
confession  he  drew  from  hosts  besides  old  Father 
Taylor, — "lie  is  more  like  Jesus  than  any  one 
I  have  ever  known";  a  man  of  whom  we  can 
l>eHt  say,  he  "walked  with  (iod  aud  was  uot,  for 
(iod  took  him." 

The  light  iu  which  we  are  to  regard  Kinerson 
as  a  religious  teacher  is  that  of  the  attempt 
forced  upon  our  ago  to  get  back  within  the  florid 
overgrowths  of  institutional  and  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity to  that  severely  simple  suluttratum  of  all 
religion  which  lies  below  controversies  and  ques- 
tionings, grounded  in  the  facts  of  nature,  whereon 
Science  lays  deep  and  strong  the  foundation- 
stones  of  faith,  while  Imugiuation  waits  impa- 
tient to  lift  the  walls  which  shall  blossom  into 
the  beauties  of  faith  and  hope  aud  grow  voi^al 
with  the  harmonies  of  worship. 

A  graiitl  mission,  grandly  fulfilled.  Alrea<ly, 
we  can  see  the  advancing  lines  of  that  cathedral 
of  humanity  which  the  Religion  of  the  Future  is 
to  open  for  men's  worship,  into  whose  chapels 
shall  he  welcomed  the  devotees  of  all  true  knowl- 
edge aud  all  lofty  life,  whose  walhi  all  arts  shall 
beautify,  and  whose  rituals  poetry  shall  write; 
while  over  its  central  altar  shall  shine  the  face  of 
God  breaking  through  upou  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Aud  when  in  gratitude  and  wonder  our 
children  shall  ask.  Who  first  taught  your  age  to 
build  thus  nobly,  when  the  old  structures  seemed 
tumbling  into  ruius  1  we  will  answer,  Kinerson. 

A  EIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP. 

nr    RAKPH    WALDO    EMERSON. 

[The  following  address,  the  "Right  Hand  of 
Fellowship/'  was  given  by  Mr.  Emerson  at  the 
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of  all  other  rights  and  'feelings,  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  build  up  his  own  sordid  ad- 
vantage, and  tearing  down  his  neighbor's 
hajtpiiiess,  if  need  be,  to  build  up  his  own. 
His  eye  is  blind,  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  great 
harmonieH  by  which  (to<l  has  yoked  together 
the  Hucial  and  the  selfliNh  good  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

Just  in  proportion  as  men  grow  wiser  and 
letter,  their  efTortB  converge  to  a  point. 
For,  as  truth  i.s  one,  in  seelting  it,  th»y  all 
aim  to  coiifurm  their  actions  to  one  stand- 
ard. When  intelligent  men  talk  together, 
it  is  remarkHl)le  how  much  they  think  alike, 
how  many  pro{)08itions  are  taken  for 
granted,  tliat  are  disputed,  word  by  word, 
in  the  conversatiun  of  ignorant  persons. 
The  more  enlightened  men  are,  the  greater 
is  this  unanimity,  as  is  attested  by  the  ooni- 
mon  wonder  when  two  minds  of  unquestion- 
able elevation  come  to  opposite  conclusions. 
As  it  is  with  the  mind,  so  is  it  with  the 
heart.  As  two  minds  agreeing  with  truth 
do  mutually  agree,  so,  if  their  affections  are 
right  with  (iod,  they  will  be  true  to  one  an- 
other. 

Chri-stianity  aims  to  teach  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  eminently  therefore 
does  it  teach  the  unity  of  the  spirit.  It  is, 
not  only  in  its  s{)ecial  precepts,  but  by  all 
its  operations,  a  law  of  love.  It  does,  by  its 
revelation  of  God  and  of  the  true  puriKJses 
and  the  true  rules  of  life,  operate  to  bind  up, 
to  join  together,  and  not  to  distinguish  and 
separate.  It  proclaimed  peace.  But  it  speaks 
first  to  its  own  disciples,  "lie  of  one  mind," 
else  with  what  countenance  should  the 
church  say  to  the  world  of  men.  Love  one 
another. 

And  thousands  and  thousands  of  hearts 
have  heard  the  commandment,  and  anon 
with  joy  received  it.  All  men  on  whose 
souls  the  light  of  God's  revelation  truly 
shineth,  with  whatever  apparent  differences, 
are  substantially  of  one  mind,  work  together, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  for  one  and  the 
same  good.  Faces  that  never  beheld  each 
other  are  lighted  by  it  with  the  same  expres- 
sion. Hands  that  were  never  clasped  toil 
unceasingly  at  the  same  work.  This  it  is 
which  makes  the  omnipotence  of  truth  in 
the  keeping  of  feeble  men,—  his  fellowship 
in  all  its  servants,  this  swift  consenting  ac- 
knowledgment with  which  they  hail  it  when 
it  appears.     God's  truth, — it  is  that  electric 
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spark  which  flies  instantaneously  through 
the  countless  hands  that  compose  the  chain. 
.  Truth — not  like  each  form  of  error,  depend- 
ing for  its  repute  on  the  powers  and  influ- 
ence of  here  and  there  a  solitary  mind  that 
e8i>ouse3  it' — combines  hosts  for  its  support, 
and  makes  them  cooperate  across  mountains 
and  oceans, — yea,  and  ages  of  time. 

This  is  what  was  meant  la  thatHbeautiful 
sentiment  of  ancient  philosophy,  that  God 
had  so  intimately  linked  all  wise  men  to 
each  other  that,  if  one  should  only  lift  his 
finger  in  Koine,  all  the  rest  were  benefited 
by  it,  though  in  Egypt  or  Asia.  This  is 
what.  was. meant  by  that  one  body  m  Christ. 

Sir,  It  18  this  sentiment  which  is  recog- 
nized in  the  ancient  and  simple  rite  of  the 
churches.  God  has  bound  heart  to  heart  by 
invisible  and  eternal  bands,  by  oneness  of 
nature,  of  <luty,  and  of  hope.  To  us  is  "one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  And,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  divine  connections 
existing  between  us,  the  Christian  churches, 
whose  organ  I  am,  do  offer  you,  my  brotlier, 
this  right  hand  of  their  fellowship.  They 
greet  you,  by  me,  to  the  exalted  relations  on 
which  now  you  are  entering.  They  give  you 
a  solemn  welcome  to  great  duties,  to  honor- 
able sacrifices,  to  unremitting  studies,  and  to 
tlie  eternal  hope  of  all  souls.  They  exhort 
you  to  all  pious  resolutions ;  and  they  pledge 
to  you,  by  this  sign,  their  sympathy,  their 
aid,  and  their  intercession.  They  say  to  you 
that,  so  long  as  in  purity  of  heart  you  do 
the  work  of  (iod  in  this  vineyard  of  his,  you 
are  not  alone;  but  you  shall  be  secure  of 
the  love  and  the  furtherance,  not  of  these 
churches  only,  but  of  all  righteous  men.  In 
every  hour  of  perplexity  or  affliction,  they 
shall  encourage  and  aid  and  bless  you,  by 
desire  and  by  word  and  by  action.  And 
when  the  day  of  success  comes  to  you,  and 
you  see  around  you  in  this  garden  of  the 
Lord,  tlie  fruit  of  your  virtues  and  the  light 
of  your  example  and  ,the  truth  you  teach 
shine  forth  together,  in  that  day  a  kindred 
joy  shall  touch  our  hearts, — we  shall  be  glad 
with  you,  and  give  thanks  with  you,  and 
hope  for  you. 

Sir,  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  speak 
for  the  churches  on  this  occasion  and  on 
this  spot,  hallowed  to  all  by  so  many  patri- 
otic and  to  me  by  so  many  affectionate  rec- 
ollections. I  feel  a  peculiar,  a  personal 
right  to  welcome  you  hither  to  the  home 
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r«r  th«  Ckrittian  Kroitier. 

TO  B.  W.  EMEE80N. 

IIY    B.   T.   (;. 

Graceful  and  aweet  and  Btr<)iif(, 
I'uot  an<l  SaK^,  thy  letMuiii  ^low, 
The  ahecii  rofliieil  of  autumn'H  bdd, 
Tho  <inwnitig  ilay'H  Mheroal  lluw. 

Thuughta  uf  (liotant  eraa  oomn, 
Veiled  iu  inyHtical  Htar-ahine, 
Filling  the  iin[ierial  dome, 
Spirit-liour  of  earlieHt  time  ; 
Hour  of  faith  with  heauty'a  zone, 
Faith  that  acorus  the  weeper,  Hope 
And  high  resolves  that  bravely  cope 
With  the  far  aky,  that  aoft  and  flne 
Involves  us  iu  its  curve  auhlime. 
No  vexed  nor  turhid  thought. 
No  pasttiou's  muddied  sea, 
No  dreams  of  foam  and  fury  wrought 
Win  melody  from  thee. 
But  the  quiet  deeps  of  soul, 
Hut  the  spirit's  ocean  roll. 

Knelt  we  in  the  pathless  wood, 
Which  to  heaven  its  branches  rears, 
Stately  growths,  the  tall  and  good 
Nurslings  of  uncounted  years; 
Filled  with  nature's  darlings  bold, 
Quick  of  foot  and  keen  of  eye, 
And  where  God,  in  evening  gold, 
'Mid  the  whispering  leaves  is  nigh. 
We  might  venture  to  prolong 
In  OUT  heart  thy  lofty  song. 


tWrltUn  In  1847-thouKh  now  flril  |.ublUh*.d-*nd  re- 
eordInK  ImprMtloni  of  Kinerioii  anil  lilii  Inrturei  by  on* 
who  WM  hit  ardent  friend  and  dlnlple  In  the  tran«oen- 
dental  movement.] 


I>ay  we  by  the  mountain  rill. 

And  awakened  from  a  dream. 

Pure  as  that,  as  deep  and  still, 

Ministered,  like  Hebrew  seer, 

By  waving  wings  that  glance  and  gleam, 

Dark  and  lustrous  from  the  stream 

Of  inner  deeps  of  joy  and  fear. 

Vet  rich  and  purpled  in  the  day, 

Like  angels  in  high  heaven's  array. 

We  might  dare  to  look  upon 

Hope  and  might  and  deed  as  one. 

Bot  we  wander  by  a  pool. 
Reeds  and  mires  of  sense  among. 
And  the  air  of  heaven's  song 
Floats  al>ove,  far-off  and  cool ; 
And  the  perfect  light  comes  down 
On  a  plot  to  weeds  o'ergrown, 
And  the  croak  of  eartlily  word^ 
Mars  the  music  of  the  birds. 
That  a  ceaseless  anthem  keep 
Id  the  Eden  soft  and  deep, 
In  the  bridal  bower  apart 
Of  the  poet's  inmost  heart. 

Raya  of  the  supernal  Hglit 

Fall  not  on  our  daily  eye, 

Aa  the  child  in  mild  delight 

Glads  him  'neath  the  common  sky  ; 

Gentle  and  accustomed  lot, 

Keen  and  warm,' yet  wounding  not ; 


But,  aa  lightning  pressing  back 

16  a  fierce  and  vivid  chain, 

Deuaeat  clouds  upon  its  track, 
Then  bequeatha  the  gloom  again. 

Of  the  Godhead's  mighty  sea. 
Rare  we  taste  the  mystic  wave, 
Not  as  at  a  fountain  free 
Hastes  the  child  to  drink  and  lave, 
Simple  haste  and  aimple  draught' 
With  recurring  freshness  fraught ; 
But  as  iu  a  fevered  dream. 
In  a  parched,  airocco  land, 
Hasieful  touch  and  taste,  and  then 
See  it  vanish  iu  the  aand. 

In  a  narrow  tent 

Linger  we,  and  pensively, 

Time  and  time  through  wind-torn  rent. 

Glorious  earth  and  sky  we  see  ; 

But  the  spirit's  flight  is  bout.d, 

And  as  a  majestic  strain. 

Music  to  tho  artist  dear, 

Poura  its  finer  notes  in  vain. 

Falling  on  uncultured  ear 

But  as  thrilling  rush  of  sound, 

So  'mid  wonder  and  believing, 

Losing  much  and  much  rec^iivipg, 


f:MiiHaiys'ii  ricruRR  of  his  home. 

(jn'ora  a  Letter  to  Carlylo  la  the  Atbeanura.] 

CoNcouD,  May  10, 1838. 
My  Dear  Friend— Yesterday  I  had  your 
Icltor  of  March.  It  quickens  uiy  ptirpose  (al- 
'Miiys  all  but  ripe)  to  write  to  you.  If  it  had 
« ouie  curlier  I  ahouUl  liavu  been  confirmed  In 
my  origiuai  piiriH>so  of  publishing  "Select 
Miscellanieu  of  T.  C."  As  it  ht  we  are  far  ou 
ill  tlic  i)i-intingo[  the  two  first  volumes  (to 
make  MX)  i>ageu)  of  the  papers  as  tliey  stand 
in  your  li:4t.  And  now  I  find  wo  shall  only 
get  U8  far  as  the  seventceuth  or  eighteenth  ar- 
ticle. I  regret  it,  because  this  book  will  not 
«iiibrace  those  papers  I  cliiefiy  desire  to  pro- 
\  idu  people  witli,  and  it  may  he  some  ttmo, 
ill  tll«■^se  years  of  bankruptcy  and  famine,  lie- 
forc  we  shall  tlilnk  it  prudent  to  publish  two 
mWiiiiics  more.  But  Loring  i^^a  good  man, 
iiiKllliinks  that  uiauy  may  ue.Hiru  to  see  ttus 
hoiiiccs  of  the  Nile.  I,  for  my  part,  fancy 
dial  to  meet  the  tast^  of  tho  rea<l- 
11*-  we  sliuuld  pul>li»U  from  the  list 
Imckwanl,  Itcf^inninj^  with  the  paper  on  Scott, 
wliii  h  has  had  tlic  best  recciitloa  ever  known. 
(arlylciNiii  Ih  buconiiu'^  so  fu.shionat>Ie  that 
the  iiiobt  auHtcrc  seniors  are  glud  to  qualify 


tlicir  roprobutioii  by  upplaiKliiig  this  ruvicw. 
I  liavc  agreed  with  tlio  buokscllcr  piihliNhing 
tlic  Mi.sccllanics  that  he  is  to  guarantee  tj 
you  on  every  «oj>y  he  sells  1.0<) dollar;  and 
you  are  to  havo  tlio  total  profit  on  every  copy' 
.Mibscril)cd  for;  the  retail  price  to  bo  2. .TO dol- 
lars. Tho  cost  of  the  work  is  not  yet  prcoiso- 
ly  a.sccrtaUied.  The  work  will  probably  ai>- 
iK-ar  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  We  print  1(X<  ( 
« <>pie,>4.  So  whenever  it  is  sold  you  snail  havo 
H/tX)  dollars. 

The  French  Uevolution  continues  to  find 
friend.s  and  purclta.sers.  It  has  gone  to  New 
Orleans,  lo  lS>i«hville,  to  Vicksburg.  I  have 
not  been  in  Boston  lately,  but  have  tloter- 
niine<l  that  nearly  or  quite  800  copies  should 
be  cone.  On  July  1 1  shall  make  up  accounts 
with  the  iRioksellera.  and  I  hone  to  make  you 
the  most  favorable  leturns.  I  shall  u.se  the 
advice  of  Barnard,  Adams  &  Co.  in  regard  to 
remittances. 

When  you  publish  your  next  l>ook  I  think 
you  mu.Ht  send  it  out  to  mo  iu  sheet*),  and  let 
n.s  iirintit  here  f4mtemiM>raueousl>^\viUt  tho 
Kiiglish  edition.  The  iolat  ot  no  new  a  tk>uk^ 
wutild  help  the  sale  very  much.  But  a  bet* 
ter  d«i\  icu  would  be.  that  you  should  embtirk 
111  tho  V'leturU  Htoauier  and  come  iu  a  fort- 
night  to  New  Yurki  and  In  tweuty-fouf  hour* 
inure  to  Concord.  Your  atudy  armuhairt  lire- 
place  und  InhI.  lung   vacant,  auguring  ex|)e  .t 
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ullutr  tlihu  or  glube  uxoent  the  inconiu  of  my 
winter  l«ctiir«H,  whIuTi  won  lawt  wiator 
tti<(]U.  Wfll,  with  tliln  inuouiH,  here  at  homo. 
I  am  a  ritii  tuau.  I  NUty  at  home  and  ac 
ulirtHwl  Ht  my  own  exi>ouHo.  I  have  towi^ 
wuriuth,  lelHiire,  l>ookH,  triendi.  Ou  awH>, 
from  homo,  I  am  rioli  no  lonmir.  I  nevei' 
have  a  dollar  to  h|>ouiI  onAJBOoy*.  A»  no, 
wl«o  man,  I  rupimho,  ewrwoan^  In  th? 
Hcn^e  of  freeilom  to  Hi>end.D0e«ino'ol  the  in- 
undation of  ciaimH,  HO  neither  am  T,  who  aiii 
not  wl»e.  But  at  home  I  am  rich,  rich  eui>u<(lij 
for  ton  hrotli4>r».  My  wife  Lkilan  1h  an  incurj 
nution  of  ChriNtianity— I  call  her  Aula— anq 
kce|M  my  |>hllo.su)»)iy  from  Antinomiuninm; 
my  mother,  whlteat,  miltloHt,  mottt  uonH(tr^'U• 
live  of  luilii'N,  whoMo  only  exception  to  heii 
nniv<Ttiai  pr«'fenin««'  for  old  thin^H  in  hor  hou: 
my  Ixty,  u  |»itjo»i  of  love  and  HiinHhino,  wt'll 
worth  my  watching  from  morning  to  nigiit ; 
tliew;  and  throe  domeHtic  women,  who  coolt 
and  hew  un<l  run  for  uh,  make  all  my  house- 
hold. Here  I  Hit  und  r«'ad  and  write  with 
vi>rv  little  MVHtem,  and,  a^  far  em  regardH  com- 
|Mmitiun,  with  the  must  frngmuntury  result; 
pumgrapliH  incomprehenHil)n%  each  Hontcnce 
an  iutlniUMy  re{ielUtnt  particle. 

In  Mummer,  with  the  ahl  of  a  neighbor,  I 
manage  my  canlen ;  and  a  week  ago  f  sot  out 
on  the  west  hide  of  my  house  forty  young  pine 
trecH  to  protect  me  or  my  son  from  the  wind 
of  January.  The  ornament  of  the  place  ii^ 
the  occajsional  presence  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
ftentons,  goo«I  and  wise,  who  visit  us  in  the 
courso  of  the  your.  Hut  my  story  is  to<j  long 
already.  God  grant  that  you  will  come  and 
bring  that  blesHed  wife,  whose  protracted  111- 
nwis  we  heartily  grieve  to  learn,  and  whom  a 
voyage  and  my  wife's  and  my  mother's  nurs- 
ing would  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  restore 
to  blooming  health.  My  wife  sends  to  bet 
this  message:  "Come,  and  I  will  l>e  to  you  a 
sister."  What  hav«»  you  to  do  with  Italy? 
Your  genius  t«n<leth  to  the  New ;  to  the  We^jt, 
Come  and  live  with  me  a  year,  ond  if  you  dc 
not  like  New  England  well  enough  to  stay, 
one  of  tlicse  years  (when  the  history  had 
passed  its  ten  eilitions  and  been  translated  in- 
to as  many  languages)  I  will  come  and  dwell 
with  you. 

I  gladly  bear  what  you  say  of  Sterling.  I 
am  foolish  enough  to  be  delighted  with  l)eiug 
an  object  of  kindness  to  a  man  I  have  never 
seen  and  who  has  not  seen  me.  I  have  not 
yet  got  the  Blackwooil  for  March,  which  I 
long  to  see,  but  the  other  three  papers  I  have 
read  with  great  satisfaction.  They  lie  here 
on  my  table.    Dut  be  must  get  well. 

An  to  Miss  Martineau,  I  know  not  well 
what  to  say.  Meaning  to  do  me  a  signal 
kindness  (and  a  kindness  quite  out   ot   all 

mettfiure  oi  Justice^  sUq  dvefjuQ  a  gteat  Mr 
Doyanc«— to  take  owuy  from  me  my  privacy 
and  thniHt  me  iM^foro  my  time  (if  ever  there 
be  a  time)  into  the  arena  of  the  gladiatorn  to 
bo  Htaro<l  at.  I  wus  nshatned  to  read,  and  uni 
ashamed  to  remomlH^r.  Yet  on  you  seo  hor.  I 
would  not  l>c  wanting  in  grutltude  to  u  gifted 
and  generotis  luilywhoso  lUK-rully  traustlg- 
ures  one's  demerits.  So  you  shall  tell  her,  if 
you  please,  that  I  read  %ll  her  Umk  with 
pleasure  but  that  part,  an<l  if  ever  I  shall 
travel  wc<st  of'  south,  I  think  she  ha.i  fur- 
nished me  with  the  eyes.  Karewell,  dear 
wise  mun.  I  think  your  poverty  honorable 
aiwve  the  commuu  brightness  of  that  thorn 
crown  of  the  gwiat.  ,  It  earns  you  the  love  of 
nieij  and  the  praise  of  a  thousand  ye.irrt.  Yet 
I  hoj)e  the  angelical  Beldame,  all-heb>inR.uil- 
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hate'd,  tins  given  you  her  last  InssonM.  and, 
flnding  yon  so  Htriding  a  nrofleient,  will  dis. 
miss  you  Ui  a  hundred  editions  and  the  a<lora- 
tton  of  the  liooksellers.       It.  W.  Kmrbbon. 

A  young  engineer  in  Cambridge,  by  name 
McKean,  volunteers  bis  services  in  correcting 
the  pr(K>fH  of  the  Miscellanies,  and  he  has 
your  Errata— for  the  love  of  the  reading. 
Shall  wu  have  anthracite  coal  or  wood  in 
your  chBml>er?  My  old  mother  Is  glad  you 
are  comlnir. 
eastei^  l>cul^  /^el>/.^  Ju^f^  Z'^^  IS&Z. 

EMERSON. 


%A  TVRDA  Va      COatMMXOMATTON 
AT  CONCORD, 
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ExerotMs  In  tha  Tqwn  Hall— >|.^dr«BMfl -liy 
lUr.  Sanborn,  Dr.  Bart«l,  Profccsor Harris, 
Mr*.  Chen«7  and  Others— Po«m  by  Mft 
Alcott— Emersoa  as  m  Phllosoph«r< 
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CvnOM    OUB  SPECIAL   CORRBSrOMDBMT.I 

CONCOUD,  Mass.,  July  22, 1882.— I^dsy  bat  beett 
devutea  by  the  Coucord  school  of  pbiloadpby  to 
special  exercises  In  memory  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Knierson.  Instead  of  Hllltlds  chapel,  the  town 
ball  was  used  as  tlie  place  of  meeting,  and  It  wss 
decorated  taf tefully  with  evergreens  and  Hewers. 
At  the  rear  of  the  stafio  was  a  portrait  of  Emer* 
son  in  middlo  life,  drapCd  with  the  national  Hag. 
His  wreath-crowned  bust  stood  on  a  f ern-oovered 
table  on  the  sta^c,  and  a  crayon  portrait  of  bim 
as  an  old  man  was  hung  on  the  front  of  the  desk. 
The  hall  was  well  tilled  throughout  the  day.  At 
tho  op^ninc  of  the  forenoon  exercises,  after 
prayer  by  the  Ucv.  II.  A.  Holland  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
F.  U.  Sanborn  read  a  brief  paper  of  introductlou, 
speaking  of  the  fitness  of  a  commemoration  of 
Luierson  by  the  Concord  school.      , 

The  Ilev.  Dr.  IJnrtol  followed  with  a  paper  upon 
"Tho  Nature  of  Knowledge— Emerson's  Way,"  of 
which  the  fotlf>wliig  was  apparently  the  liest  por- 
tluu:  ICmerson  had  no  code  or  system  of  creed; 
no  comprehensive,  |»ractlCE>l  view  of  principles, 
but  only  keen,  single  perceptions,  fatally  certain 
within  whatever  held  ho  surveyed  and  brought 
bis  perfect  instrument  or  brain  theodolite  to  hear, 
lie  \vaH  an  Insul.ttcd  sun  ns  was  Milton,  Dante. 
iWordsworth— an  inland  rather  than  u  star;  and 
as  Homer,  Shakespeare  and  (jcithe  were  not,  and 
the  nuglity  lirowuliitt:  is  not.  His  style  is  crlMp 
vnil  lii.'julai';  he  himself  is  a  robe  witbuutseam. 
Hll  ot  one  piece;  Ills  leaf  is  a  carcaiiet.  His 
(bouirlitM  are  a  selection  of  beads  to  be  strung, 
all  belouging  together,  by  their  |)erfectsha|>e  anct 
hue.  liut  the  best  Hues  are  like  u  sucvcssion  of 
rot'ket.t,  with  their  llerce  salliett,  sbining  trains  and 
bandsomecurvesupciiiiig  wide  glimpse*  of  the  sky. 
His  poems  and  efsuys  are  »'ongH,  not  symphimies, 
oUe;^,  and  not  draiuus.  J(ut  there  wo*  a  tuue  In  his 
mind  so  constant  and  sweet  that  hu  cared  not  for 
nhiiids  and  pipex.  EHien«ou  delighted  in  a  good 
Voice,  and  no  man  had  a  l>etter;  thU  sage  was  a 
bard,  too,  supreme  un  this  slWfi  ttto  sea,  and  dcs- 
tiiiuii  to  survive  all  the  rest.  Hi*  strains  are  gifts. 
rliiinlii>''9  of  nature,  sounds  uf  the^julod  "blow- 
ing where  it  llsteth."  tidings  from  some  far-olT 
telestlal  Hhurv.  urtieulated,  but  not  created  with 
any  euuuing  ventrlluiiulsm.  lis  rides  and  oou- 
verM-s  with  the  Lord;  lio  pitches  bis  key  as  he 
llstemi  t<)  rtpeat  some  Morapnlu  strain;  and  sg  to 
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lows.  U  |4  uii  iiiir<>l<llii|:  of  till*  siilijcct  avi;iiriliiit{ 
to  li>  liutiirul  ^rowili  III  4.-x|><>rii>iii-e.  ICiiiciitoii 
|JU^  liii'i>l»ti(.-it  IIS  iii.iiiv  vi-rv  woiiili'iiiil  cxuiniileH 
■  r  lituli-i'tlc  trciiliiD'iit  of  IiIk  Hiiltjfct.  Itiil  he  liiiit 
iHMii  vt-rv  oaii'riil  to  :ivoi(l  tliu^liowof  rnlUjcliiii- 
iou  jiiil'tliv  iiiirudeuf  |iru4>l-iiiuklit^.  Tbu  object 
>l  lil«  writing  «^u.'4  to  '{irecciit  truth. 
lUii  to  |)tu(lii<?u  iiiHl^lit,  and  imt  to  iiiaku 
>roH<fiyt4'i*.  'llie  Htiiilciit  of  literature  wliu 
«i«lieii  to  Irani  tin-  ttlitlcc-tk  urt.  nii«l,  itt 
liu  fainv  time,  to  beuoiiie  acquainted  with 
111!  (tcik'^Ih  of  Kiiierifoii'ii  view  ol  tlie  world, 
tlioiild  Htiidy  the  vmuy  on  "Kx|)Crleiire"  In  the 
'cooiid  MTiiit  of  eH^a}N.  In  tliln  wonderful  pii'cu 
>f  writing  we  liuve  a  ronilteiid  of  Iiih  lii'i^^htii  into 
Ife  and  nature  arruni^ed  In  dialectic  order.  Man- 
lei  hi;)  trcatincni  of  the  to|iicit  and  you  will  di4- 
iovT  what  conMiitute  real  oteim  of  iiro|:reM!«  in 
experieni'i-,  and  at  the  t<aine  time  you  will  learn 
how  the  llr»t  t^rowH  into  the  Hccond,  and  that  into 
the  next,  and  no  on  to  llie  hi^heot  view  of  thu 
Vkiirld  that  he  ha;*  attained,  or  to  the  Hnal  view 
reacheil  hy  men  ol  di'eu>  ht  iiiHight.  called  Been4. 
lie  iiaines  tlieite  iileiH  or  Htadia  lu  cx|>erlcnce,  11- 
lui'lon,  teni|ieraiiient,  (fiicceti»lon,  hurlace,  mir- 
|>riM;,  reality  and  sul)jeclivenei?i<.  The  tlr»t  pliase 
ol  expoiieme.  ai't'ortfinj;  to  him,  brlii|;8  us  to  the 
t:un><-iou!<iiestt  ol  tllUKion.    Thin  1h  a  great  Htep. 

At  the  tlr^t  itturt  In  i^ultine,  luni;  since  bcKiin 
•veil  ainoiiK  the  loweitt  8ava|.'cs,  there  aitpeai'H  thu 
jonviction  that  there  U  luori!  in   tlilnc^  than  ap- 

ficars  at  lir»l  siirlit.  Thini^s  are  fraitments  of 
arter  thinux:  faclM  aro  f  raunient*  of  larger  facts. 
Xhlnt;!!  e^ca|le  u»,  and  tliu.s  "dream  deliver.-*  us  to 
dream,  and  tlierc  in  no  end  to  illu»ioii.  Life  l8  a 
train  of  luuodt*  like  a  xtriiin  of  hcadn.  and,  4s  we 
ja.H»  throu»:h  ihcm,  they  i>rove  to  be  many-colored 
en*es  which  paint  tlie  vorld  their  own  hue,  and 
i-aeh  »hown  only  what  l!ti»  In  it.-*  focus."  What 
experience  coiuch  next  alter  thix  one  of  illusion',' 
Evidently  the  peicej)tlon  ol  conditioniiii;  clr- 
ciiuistance,  the  i>erccption  of  fate  or  external 
influence,  which  may  bo  called  temperament, 
htructurc  or  lcin|)craiiicnt  "prcviUs  over  every- 
thiiic  ol  time,  place  and  condition,  and  is  iiicon- 
(•nnialile  in  the  llamcs  of  reiijclon.  '  When  ex- 
IM-rivnce  haHcxhiiiistcd  the  view  of  temperament 
it  hiids  that  it  has  learned  the  necessity  of  nuo- 
ceKsloii  In  objcctc.  Temperament  Is  no  finality, 
for  it  produces  no  ultliuaie  stattj  or  condition, 
liut  succeeds  only  In  niakiiijr  a  transitory  imnies- 
Mloii.  \Ve  pass  out  ol  this  stadium  of  expcrleuco 
and  enter  on  the  theory  of  the  world  that  sees 
t'LaiiKii  and  succes.-doii  a(*cordiiig  to  .'•ome  law  or 
other.  We  look  now  for  tliat  law.  When  we  ^chj 
the  law  we  shall  uiideisiand  the  order  of  se- 
tiuence,  and  can  map  out  the  orbit  of  life  and 
tliiiiK^.  This  view  of  the  necessary  order  of  se- 
quence i»  a  view  of  the  whole,  uiiu  lieni-c  a  view 
ul  the  tlxed  and  stable.  Kinerson  <-.nlls  the  view 
of  the  law  of  chaoKc  "iiurfiice,'*  a«  If  the  mh-Iuit 
of  a  line  a«  a  wliolc  were  the  let* Intr  ot  a  surface. 
>Ve  think  today  that  we  have  taken  in  all  the 
tiit>tiimorplio>e«  of  the  object  of  lnvestlt;atlou, 
hut  toiiuiiiow  we  <ll«i'4>ver  new  ones  Hiid  Have  to 
*)nliirno  our  des<rlptlon.  ".Surface"  ex|iaud4 
ilid  we  mak«  new  tliuiulei  ot  the  law.  Kniemon 
culls  the  next  lorui  ol  exi>.Tiencu  "surprise," 
liecaiiKC  It  be^'lns  with  the  iiiKi(;ht  ui.de  in 
some  lil;;h  UMiiiieiit  of  life,  when  lor  the  first 
time  one  cets  a  clliuioji  of  the  loini  of  the 
•whole.  The  whole  does  not  adiidt  of  such 
iiii-dlcates  a<i  «e  apply  to  the  iiart  or  fra(;meut. 
ilic  depchilciit  has  one  law,  aii(l  the  indcpi-ndciit 
Vas  aiiiiUn-r.  Thu  dcpeiidcnt  presupposes  sonie- 
KUinL',  It  i>  a  relative  exl-teiice,  and  Itn  Ijeiiij;  is  in 
unoilier.  The  liiileptiitient  is  sell-coiitalnou,  spli- 
aetlve,  HClf-ilctet mined,  ntu  a  mil.  Jly  these 
hioiiieiits  of  "surprise,"  therefore,  wo  ascend  to  ii 
oew  place  of  txpcrlciK  c,  no  lon;jer  liaunled  liy 
ilmse  dihiiial  spectres  ol  ilhiiion,  teinperament, 
li.iin;u  and  siirlac*-,  or  me<lianlc,  tlxed  laws. 
lliiiit;s  aie  not  Uuuuuiits  ol  a  vast  machine,  nor 
ire  men  liukn  In  a  cosmic  process  that  llrst  lie- 
i^elops  itiid  then  crushes  theni.  Thlii;;«  do  not  CX- 
-l  in  succession,  us  il  bcfoio  seemed  to  lis,  but 
.he  irui',  real  cxlsience  that  we  have  found  is 
4lwu\»  the  same.  \\i-  enter  lliiouKh  the  inonients 
if  surprise  into  tin'  leahn  ol  liisijiht.  into  reality, 
fientio  leallty  I".  ICiiiersturs  sixth  «atej;ory  of  ex- 
perience.   "IJy  pen-Utinu  to  lead  or  to  thiiik,  this 
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ic^lon  elves  lull licr  sIlmi  of  li self,  as  It  were,  lit 
Hashes  oMI^'Ut,  III  MtldiU'ii  discoveries  of  Its  pro- 
louiiil  lieaiiiy  and  leposi;,  asif  the  clouds  that 
covered  It  purled  at  liii(>rvals  and  showed  the 
apjitoiicliiiii;  triivelli'i'  iiin  Inlaiul  mountains, 
^vlth  the  iiinnpill  eternal  meadows  siiread  at 
their  li:ise,  wheicoii  ttiicks  i;rsze  and  sliepliurds 
)>lt)0  and  dniiee.'  Oiiu  iiiolu  i.U'ii  expcricnvo 
takes- it  idcntllles  the  deepest  reality  as  ol  one 
iiaiiiiH  Mitli  lti>ell.  The  alisoliiic  is  iniiid.  Kiiier- 
soii  names  tills  step  of  liisiirlit  Nubjectiveness, 
|iiM:aiisu  In  il  we  anivc  at  the  cunviclioii  that 
Ih'!  alisolutu  Is  subject  and  not  merely 
nncoiiHcloiis  law  or  power.  At  this  hiirh- 
Cst  point  of  experience  we  reach  tiio 
»lalioii  of  the  seer,  the  culmination 
,ot  liuinaii  ex|iL*rlence.  Thu  seer  ns  )ihiloso|iher 
sees  the  hlpliest  piincliile  to  be  reason;  tlie  poet 
tecs  the  w  irld  to  lie  the  expression  ol  reason; 
sIk-  prophet  and  law-Kivcr  t-vo  reason  us  the  au- 
tlioi  native,  rct:iilatlve  prineiiiio  ot  life;  the  hero 
seen  reason  as  a  eoiielcte^uidinif  force  in  society. 
.In  a  certain  sense  all  ol  Kmeison's  wrillli(;8  are 
expansions  and  eoiitirmalions  of  some  one  of 
these  plia-<(8  ol  evpeiienee.  The  essay  on  "The 
over-.Sour'  treats  ol  succession,  siirlaoc,  and 
leiility,  under  other  names;  tliat  on  spiritual 
laws  on  readty  and  siibjectlvcncss;  thai  on  fate 
!lrcalsol  tciiiperamcnt  and  su(!cesslcin;  those  on 
worship,  history,  ;;lltK.  heroism,  love,  and  such 
lilies,  treat  ol  sul,Jecliveness.  His  treatises  uit 
concrete  themes  iir^c  these  liisi|:hls  ncriietually  an 
^o,vent  iirinciplcs  — but  always  with  fresh  stato- 
nici,t  anil  new  runoiirccs  <if  poetic  expression, 
riiere  Is  nowlioie  ill  all  literature  such  sustained 
liiirht  toward  the  sun— "a  lli^lit,"  as  lioilnua 
leads  it,  "of  tlin  alonu  to  the  alone"— as  that  in 
tlie  over-soul  wherein  Knicrson,  thron(;lioiit  a' 
'loll);  essay,  nnlolds  the  insi^lits,  liiislly  and  ade- 
quately explained  under  ilic  topic  oi  "surprise" 
u  the  essay  on  experience,  it  would  seeiu  as  if 
<acU  DarsKrauii  utated  tiia  irt<uu  ol  ttie  wliol«  and 
then  again  that  each  aentence  in  each  paraKrapn 
reflected  entire  the  lauie  Idea.  In  those  (ssays  in 
which  Emerson  haa  celebiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  highest  reality  and  its  subiectlvitycr  rational 
nature,  its  revelation  to  ui,  be  writes  in  a  styla 
elevated  above  dialectic  unity  and  uses  a  higher 
form  of  unity— that  of  absolute  Identity.  To  Elve 
cue  gnecimen  of  this  I  off  r  a  very  aliort 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  essay 
on  "Ihe  Over-Soul."  He  says  in  suh- 
stnnce  that  man  lias  aome  moments  in  his 
llfewlien  he  seei  deeply  into  reality;  what  h 
sees  then  hat  authority  over  the  other  iiart^  o 
his  life.  He  sees  principles  of  justice,  love,  free- 
dom and  power,- attributes  of  (J«id.  This  seeing 
is  the  common  element  in  all*  inliids,  and  tran- 
scendent of  the  limitations  of  particular  iudivid- 
als.  Just  OS  events  flow  down  from  a  hidden 
source,  so  these  ideas  and  insiRbts  descend  Into 
the  mind.  He  calls  this  the  "over-soul,"  a  "unity 
within  which  every  man's  lielnif  is  <:ontained  and 
made  one  with  evcty  other.  Al  .longli  wo  live  in 
division  and  succession,  an<l  SCO  the  world  iiiece 
by  niece,  vet  the  soul  is  the  whde,  and  this  is  the 
highest  law."  Those  glimpse,  of  the  eternal 
verity  conic  on  occasions  of  conversation,  reverie, 
remorse,  dreams  and  times  of  passion.  We  learn 
that  tlic  soul  is  not  an  oruan,  but  that  which  ani- 
mates all  <irt:ans;  not  a  racultv,  liut  a  li;rht,  and 
the  master  of  the  intellet.t  and  will.  Individual 
man  is  onlv  the  orcan  of  the  soul.  Thc>«  deeps 
of  the  spiritual  nature  arc  .iccessihic  to  all  men 
at  sonic  time.  The  sovereicntv  of  tli»»  ovor-xonl 
Is  shown  by  Its  inde)a-nd«ncu  of  all  limitation. 
Tiine,  spnou  and  olrctiinstaiiee  do  not  change  Its 
atlilbities.  Its  nreseiicu  diH'H  not  make  a  |iro- 
gresa  ineasuralile  liy  time,  but  It  producus  uieta- 
I'lorphorvH  cau.^ing  us  to  ascend  fioiii  one  plane  ot 
•  |H-rleucu  to  thu  next,— as  tireat  a  change  B* 
lioiii  i^^^  to  worm,  or  Iroiu  worm  to  lly,  Hoclety 
and  Instititttoiit  reveal  this  cominoii  nature,  or 
the  higher  person  orlmneisonal  one;  for.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  confusion  of  attrlluiilng  to  the. 
over-soul  the  passions  and  Imperfuetions  ot  hu-; 
man  |>eisonullty,  Kinerson  soiiietliiies  speaks  ot 
lilin  as  Inipeisonal  (using  (  ousin  s  expreasloin. 
The  thought  of  the  revelation  of  tiie  soul  In  iiian 
and  natuiu  Is  the  Idea  that  forms  the  uiiily  of  ail 
that  i'.mer^on    has   w  rittvn,  wliuther    II  be  In  us- 
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/V  WOMAN'S  ESTIMATE  OF  EMEBSON. 
3y  H/iiS.  L.  d.  K  ^trFi:>R.D 

How  \\w.  leM«'rs  ot  AlaMiiilie  de  Staiil  on 
luliii  .lacjiies,  lier  a'kiiowledgfd  father  in 
lilciatuie,  overflow  with  filial  jia.H.sion  !  Sliaii 
Anieriran  women  lie  .sil(Mit  ami  make  no 
arkhowiedjfmt'nt  of  imleiitedhes.s  or  grati- 
tude to  liim  wlio  not  merely  falls  u|ion  >i.s 
for  tlie  «;olil  oliedience  to  etiiioal  law,  but 
in«"ite.s  in  our  hearts  the  allegiance  of  |ter- 
sonal  alTection,  and  leads  our  souls  into  the 
lender  light  of  (he  life  divine?  As  much 
as  we  love  the  Ilmersonic  truth,  I  helieve 
that' the  man  Kmersbn  is  inorfj  to  us  to-day 
than  all  his  wortls."  We  can  ot  hear  his 
name  mentioned  without  emotion.  How 
eagerly  we  cat<;h  the  lowest  whisper  of  his 
private  personal  life, — with  more  eagerness, 
if  jiossihie,  than  we  gnu^ped  the  last  volume 
of  poems  or  essays  from  his  |)en  !  A  large 
part  of  the  world's  personal  affection  for 
lOmerson  (hrohs  in  the  hearts  of  noble- 
minded  women  who  have  been  helped  by 
him  tea  life  new  as  the  morn  of  day,  fresh 
a,s  the  springing  grass,  and  i)ure  as  the  dew- 
ilrop. 

The  axiomatic  form  of  Emerson's  truth 
aildresses  itself  to  the  intuitive  faculty  of 
Woman.  Jle  gives  us  truth  without  the 
painful  inethodH  of  truth.  lie  tukeH  um  to 
the  heightM,  and  saveH  us  the  toil  of  clinil»- 
ing.  His  "length  of  logic"  (which  he  HayH 
we  exi>ect  of  every  writer)  is  finely  kept  in 
the  background.  The  syllogisni  <loe«  not 
ajipear.  His  truth  derives  itn  very  i|uality 
of  iuipressivenesH  through  this  elimination 
of  argument,  and  gains  by  omission.  ''Hut 
where  are  your  arguments?"  said  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.  "Sir,  1  have  no  arguments," 
said  the  philosoi.her.  "If  I  see  a  thing,  I 
say  it;  and,  if  i  do  not  see  it,  I  skip  it." 
Woman  asks  of  Kmerson  no  argument,  but 
will  feast  her  soul  upon  that  brilliant  an<l 
marvelous  succession  of  intuitions,  seen  by 
him  with  "an  une(pniled  distinclivene.ss  of 
spiritual  vision." 

In  making  an  estimate  of  Kmerson  as  a 
literary  man,  as  a  literary  iKjnefactor,  we 
are  tempted  to  |>lace  foremost  this  unri- 
valed art  in  the  crystallization  of  truth,  lie 
is  a  inullum  in  /xtno  writer.  His  every  page 
is  pervaded  by  an 'almost  miraculous  sen- 
tentiousness.      Fretierika    Hremer   calls   his 
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essays  "chains  of  brilliant  aphorisnis."  Are 
they  not  beds  of  crystallized  truths?  It  was 
the  sententious  character  of  his  writings 
that  first  drew  us  to  a  study  and  love  of 
this  author.  Here,  we  said,  is  something 
which  we  can  grasp  iind  hold,  something 
mentally  portable,  something  that  memory 
can  fasten  upon  and  retain  to  regale  itself 
with  amid  the  burden  of  life's  sterner 
duties.  I  know  of  no  writer  whose  sen- 
tences are  so  independent  or  detachable,  sfi 
little  dependent  upon  time,  place,  ]iosition, 
or  circumstance.  An  essay  j)repared  for  a 
particular  occasion  gives  us  its  greater  por- 
tion suited  to  all  occasions.  In  trying  to 
locate  a  thought  of  his  which  we  hold  in 
tneinory,  we  feel  that  we  may  as  well  turn 
the  leaves  of  one  essay  as  those  of  another 
in  the  pursuit.  Kmerson  speaks  to  the 
earnest  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  for 
whom  time  has  mapped  a  nndtiforni  duty, 
who  asks  for  a  briefer  metho<l,  a  more  con- 
densed form  of  statement.  For  such  as 
these,  Kmerson  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
distance  upon  that  "royal  highway"  to  truth 
and  culture  which  the  ages  have  not  opene<l 
unto  them.  It  is  a  macadanii/ed  highway, 
l)aved  with  pearls,  gems,  and  diamonds  of 
the  purest  water. 

Another  benefit,  co-ecjual  with  the  first, 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  lieu  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus  of  his 
thought.  He  not  only  incites  us  to  know, 
but  to  do  and  to  be.  lie  not  only  invites  us 
to  a  wisdom  of  time  and  uf  sense,  l>ut 
incites  us  to  a  fullness  of  spiritual  {XM-fec- 
tion.  Our  most  educated  New  England  and 
transatlantic  thinkers  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness to  him  in  this  particular.  The 
young  men,  disciples  of  those  earlv  Hnvu   of 

Mr.  Kmerson's  teaching,  in  1H:IK,  Haid  that 
"htt  s|M>ke  to  tiietii  with  an  emphasis  which 
deprived  them  of  Hleep."  When  Kmerson 
delivered  Win  celebrated  adtlress  Itefore  the 
Oivinity  School,  Mays  stune  writer,  Theo- 
dore I'arker  was  comparatively  an  unknown 
intpiirer.  ilu  went  to  hear  him,  ami  on  the 
same  evening  the  following  entry  is  found 
in  his  journal :  ".luly  lo,  Itt^lH.  I'rocee<Ied 
to  Cambridge  to  hear  the  Valedictory  Ser- 
mon by  Mr.  Kmerson.  Mif  .s«m/  is  nmseil, 
and  |thls  week  I  shall  write  the  longinetli- 
tated  .sermons  u|h)|i  the  state  of  the  Chundi 
and  the  condition  of  the   time.s."     Kmerson 
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alone  for  the  ncholar  and  thinker.  lie 
claims  his  foltowerH  from  the  common  and 
iiumbler  walks  of  life.  Sterling  tells  of  a 
man  in  Kngland  who,  busy  with  his  farm 
tlirough  all  the  week,  on  Sunday  might  be 
seen  sitting  by  the  seashore,  reading  the 
essays  and  looking  out  upon  the  sea.  Was 
it  not  a  most  fitting  place  for  such  compan- 
ionship? The  mysterious  world  of  waters 
l>efore  him  and  the  mysterious  world  of 
thought  within  his  hand !  The  one  might 
help  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  other.  I, 
too,  have  seen  the  mother,  long  years  ago, 
with  her  rising  bread  on  the  one  hand  and 
her  prattling  babes  on  the  other,  turning 
ever  and  anon  to  catch  a  line  from  his 
leaves  ;  and  I  asked,  "What  has  she  to  do 
with  this  man  and  his  sayings?"  And  I 
remembered  that  he  had  also  a  lesson  for 
her, — that  while  the  mystery  of  the  bread 
went  on,  and  she  hillecl  the  babe  to  sleep 
upon  her  bosom,  she  could  gather  new 
strength  for  life's  conHirt  from  the  helpful 
pages  in  her  hand.  'I'here  was  something 
of  the  mystery  of  the  bread  and  the  inno- 
cent sweetness  of  the  babe  strangely  blended 
therein,  that  seemed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
her  life  in  the  same  way. 

A  third  benefit  conferre<l  by  him  u{»on 
literary,  social,  and  national  America  during 
the  past  forty  vears,  and  which  he  »till 
confers,  is  the  phenomenal  fact  c(  a  great 
character  in  repose.  To  make  this  vividly 
ap|>ear,  we  liave  only  to  set  him  in  opposition 
to  Thomas  Carlyle  in  this  particular.  Km- 
erson  himself  is  always  behind  his  own 
words,  and  lends  an  almost  unmeasured 
influence  by  the  simple  force  and  dignity  of 
his  |Kir«onality.  Hepresenting  and  further- 
ing the  most  progressive  thought  of  his  day, 
it  is  marked  by  none  of  that  hurry,  bustle, 
and  agitation  by  which  gnat  and  little  inno- 
vations obtain  a  foothold  among  us.  He 
stands  himself,  as  he  says  of  nature  with- 
out, «'in  a  cooler  and  purer  atmosphere," 
and  when  we,  in  our  fret  aiid  feverishness, 
emerge  from  the  club,  the  caucus,  or  the 
debating  society,  exclaims  in  terms  of  chas- 
tening reliuke,  ".SV*  hot,  mi/  Utile  sir!"  In'the 
quiet  repose  of  his  personal  character,  he  is, 
to  our  impatience,  impetuousness,  and  super- 
ficiality, a  standing  rebuke.  James  Tarton 
says,  "While  Daniel  Weltster  stood  in  the 
halls    of    ('ongress.    New   Kngland    always 
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considered  the  nation  safe."  And  it  has 
been  with  this  same  feeling  of  security  that 
we  have  looke<l  upon  social  and  literary 
America  while  Waldo  Kmerson  sat  in  the 
academic  sha<leM  of  historic  Concord. 

Much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  Kmer- 
son's  poetry,  little  of  him  as  poet.  Miss 
Hremer  spoke  to  him  of  his  poems  and  their 
American  character, 'Oh,"  sai<l  he,  earnestly, 
"you  must  not  l)e  too  good-natured.  Tlie 
poet  of  America  is  not  yet  come.  When  he 
comes,  he  will  sing  quite  differently."  'i'he- 
odore  I'arker,  in  criticism  of  "Wood-notes," 
says,  "A  pine-tree  that  should  talk  like  Mr. 
Kmerson's  pine  ought  to  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  and  cast  into  the  sea."  One  English 
reviewer  looks  upon  them  in  the  light  of 
mathejuatics,  estimating  them  as  a  farmer 
would  the  cubical  contents  of  a  pile  of  cord- 
wood.  "Oh,"  said  lie  of  the  n(;w  book,  "it  is 
out  of  all  plumb,  my  lord, — quite  an  irreg- 
ular thing,  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four 
corners  is  right  angle  (I  had  my  rule  and 
compass  in  my  poc^kut) ;  and  for  the  poem 
(vour  lortlbliip  bade  ine  look  at  it),  upon 
taking  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  <lepth 
of  it,  and  trying  it  at  home  on  an  exact 
scale  of  Hossuet's,  they  are  out,  my  lord,  in 
every  one  of  their  dimensions."  Hut,  bar- 
ring rhythmical  defects,  there  is  throughout 
iMuerson's  verse  and  in  niucii  of  his  prose 
a  sul)limt.'  strain  of  poetry,  not  to  be  esti- 
mated mathematically  or  measured  by  the 
rule  and  conqtii^s.  For  in  this  art,  when  one 
object  is  to  be  figured  utnier  .some  other,  the 
design  is  not  to  »inq)lify  to  the  intelltct,  to 
make  explanation  to  the  understanding,  but 
to  give  wings  to  the  expansion  of  the  soul. 
Mail,  with  Mr.  Kmerson,  is  the  highest  fact 
of  the  universe,  lie  is  the  unit  of  basis, 
the  (ttartingqioint  in  all  of  his  researches 
after  truth.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  ligttred  and  illustrated  under  the  higher 
phenomeiiu  of  the  soul  of  man.  Nature  her- 
self is  subservient  to  him.  Nature  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  nature. 
With  him,  the  man-child  is  the  summit  of 
creation ;  and,  though  material  nature  long 
awaited  his  coming,  still  she  only  travailed 
in  pain  until  his  birth.  David  says,  "When 
I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou 
host  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mimlful  of  himV"  This  is  so  in  the  song 
of  David,  but  is  not  found  in  the  verse  of, 
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d«parte<l  «l«'iul.  KiiierHcin,  Hitting  upon  tliu 
bttttle-firlilH  of  C'oiioonI,  writes  the  "In  Me- 
iiioriuiu"  lines,  wliiio  the  reinaiuH  of  the 
brother  rest  upon  the  Hiiiiny  Isle  of  I'orto 
Kico.     lie  H.'iys: — 

"Alike  thy  iiieiiiury  eniltalina 
That  orange  grove,  that  Irile  uf  I'alnii*, 
Ad<I  thene  li>ve<l  hanks  whose  oak  houghs  old 
Hoot  ill  the  hlood  of  heroes  hold." 

With  most  |»oetH,  the  orange  grove,  the  Isle 
of  I'alnis,  anil  the  oakH  of  historic  Conconi 
wouM  have  enibalnied  the  memory  of  the 
brother;  but  Kmerson,  true  to  his  poetic  in- 
stinct, embalms  with  the  memory  of  man 
the  objects  and  wonders  of  natuie. 

It  is  saitl  of  I'intoret,  the  painter,  that  he 
never  drew  a  line  but  what  was  a  moral  line. 
This  may  also  be  said,  and  with  greater 
emphasis,  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson.  His 
intellectual  truth  is  identical  with  moral 
integrity.  Henry  James,  in  his  comparison 
of  C'arlyle  and  Kmerson,  say.s,  "Carlyle  is  a 
secular,  and  Kmerson  a  sacred  writer."  To 
some,  his  writings  have  been  a  kind  of  Itible 
8|>eaking  with  an  authoritative  and  a  com- 
pelling {)ower,  api)ealing  to  the  soul,  irresisti- 
bly, as  sacred  truth.  I  know  not  what  litera- 
ture we  have  in  the  West  a.<*  candidate  for 
Scriptural  honors,  unless  it  be  the  writings 
of  Emerson.  His  immortal  sentences  cer- 
tainly deserve  place  in  a  volutne  of  Ethnical 
Scriptures.  What  a  "Look  of  I'roverbs" 
might  be  collected  from  his  Essays!  Miss 
Bremer  says,  ••lOmerson  is  far  from  reganl- 
ing  hitnself  as  a  model  of  the  I'erfect  Man 
that  he  believes  the  New  World  is  destinetl 
to  produce."  Hut  shall  we  deem  it  sacrileg- 
ious to  say  that  in  himself  is  the  fultillment 
of  his  own  prophecy?  He  looked  for  the 
hour  when  that  .Supreme  Heauty,  which  rav- 
ished the  souls  of  those  Eastern  men,  and 
chietty  of  tho.se  Hebrews,  and  through  their 
lips  spoke  oracles  to  all  time,  should  speak 
in  the  West  also.  He  says,  "The  (ireek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  immortal 
sentences  which  have  been  bread  of  life  to 
millions;  but  they  have  no  epical  integrity, 
are  fragmentary,  are  not  sliowu  in  their 
onler  to  the  intellect."  What  he  claims  as 
the  defect  in  the  (ireek  and  Hebrew  Script- 
ures the  world  has  set  down  as  wanting 
in  the  writings  of  Emerson  liini.self.  His 
thought,  say  the  critics,  lacks  logical  se- 
quence and  continuity.     ISut  his   writings 
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cohere  with  a  moral  integrity  which  has 
enstamped  them  and  will  forever  set  them 
apart  as  Sacred  Truth.  With  the  Scriptural 
writers  of  ohi,  his  volumes  contain  "immor- 
tal sentences  which  will  always  be  brea<l  of 
life  to  millions." 

EMERSON'S  GIFT  OF  ELOOUTION. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  allusion  in 
print  to  Emerson's  gift  of  elocution,  and  yet 
no  one  who  heard  him  rend  a  stanza  of  poe> 
try  was  likely  to  forget  it.  He  indulged  in 
no  elocutionary  tricks,  no  studied  intona- 
tions, but  his  voice  took  on  an  added  sonor- 
ity, the  verse  Beeme<l  to  flow  from  his  lips 
with  a  mingled  force  and  sweetness  which 
thrilled  through  the  listener's  every  fibre. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  him  read  one 
evening  Mr.  Stedman's  ballad  of  "Ossawato- 
rnie  lirown,"  which  was  an  especial  favorite 
of  his.  So  powerful  was  the  expre-ssion 
created  by  the  subdued  organ-tones,  the 
majesty  of  his  delivery,  and  the  heroic  ring 
with  which  he  narrated  the  stirring  tale  and 
chanted  the  refrain,  that  I  confess  to  have 
been  then  and  since  utterly  unable  to  form  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  poem  itself.  Whether 
it  i>eoneof  the  noblest  lays  ever  sung  by 
man  or  a  modest  and  unpretentious  ballad, 
I  leave  it  for  unbia.sed  critics  to  determine. 
For  my  part,  I  am  'glad  to  give  it  the  full 
credit  of  the  magical  effect  pro<luced  by  its 
adequate  interpretation. — Emma  Lazarua,  in 
the  July  Century.  5  i-  » 


BEMimSCE^CES  OF  BUESSON, 

r.  BtXUwin  lAppiueotrt  Mageuitu, 
He  took  f^-eat  prido  io  his  own  roses.  'He 
lored  beaotj  in  a  woman:  It  mattered  not,  be  thonxtitt 
aboat  her  Intellect.  He  was  pa«aU>natel7  fond  of  ^lU- 
dren.  and  waa  wont  to  entertain  them  in  large  nnmben 
at  garden-partleft  at  bit  own  place,  on  whldli  oooaiiona 
aU.  cbii8aw\rereitavltod<    X  rauemberonoaa  •wano.ot 

little  ones  Itnl.lln^  high  Jtnka  In  bis  1>.'«m  oud  amnnlng 
tboniselvos  wltb  Jlttle  rtolls  intwUi  of  oorn-oolw.  and  Km- 
erson was  one  of  tlio  chllilrpu,  /inil  enloyod  U  more  than 
uur  of  ttie  rest.  II(>  loved  beaitb  and  strengtb  In  men, 
ana  healcb  in  all  thiugn. 

As  lUiuttratlug  hln  Hpprenatlon  of  tlie  robust  qualttie.« 
in  the  male,  a  'i-emurk  iiuidci  to  nje  ahout  hU  son  struck 
me  forcibly.  We  wore  talklnor  about  pbrcnolojo'.  andiil 
tbo  same  time  about  the  tulent  and  character  of  bin  aou 
Edily,  to  whom  I  bad  be«»ii  frUiiig  some  leiAsons  in  drawlu< 
when  T  said  that?  vbougbt  be  bad  a  well  Ucveiuped  organ 
of  eorabatlveuess. 

Emerson  replied:  ••  I  hope  so;  though  I  have  been 
afraid  that  ho  was  rather  deflricnt  In  that  rtwpect. 
Dowever,  be  is  doing  better  now;  be  baa  been  fighting 
the  Btreet^-boys  a  good  deal  lately.  '* 
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All,  l»ir'.  nanniit  ■  man 

Bo  mUv  wriiout  ■  l>f»T<tt 
Kioui  Kant  to  Wmt.  from  IV-rrttiPtM  to  Uu, 

Pay.  w«*  It  ni.-rtr  hrnni 
Thai  triKiliim  iinxtit  In  joutli  l>r  gotten, 
Or  »it  In-  fli«e  btfore  'iwM  toUiiil 

llo  (<avt  I'M)  hiKh  •  |>rire 

li'nr  koowlf<l|;«' Aiid  for  f«ni« 
M'ho  ylvr*  lit*  hlmwn  In  he  »!•«. 

ill«  ti  ctli  mid  Ixini  s  (o  biiv  a  immp, 
Ani\  crawia  ttiruu.-li  life  a  |<iirbl)ilc, 
TurarD  (lie  iiruite  vt  burd  and  <ritlc. 

It  It  not  Iji'tliT  (li>n«, 

T<>  iiliic  ami  n'roii  ilirou  h  forty  iMrt, 
Ik"  lovr'l  1)T  few,  lie  frariil  by  none, 

ijiiiKli  life  iiwuy.  have  wiiir  for  leuri, 
And  tiuc  ll:«'  III   itiii  |..a|>^nJuuijl''<l, 
t.'viili  iitthMt  all  wi'  asi  v-nt  i;[aiil«ill 

tint  fate  will  ni  t  r^riiilt 

Tin;  H-i-iln  of  (I<m1«  (o  die, 
Nor  mfrtr  lu-utv  lo  «in  fioni  wit 

Itit  uucrd'in  III  ilic  (.y; 
.\or  Id  ua  111  Ic.  whateVr  our  pleasure, 
I  he  wurM'a  li^bt  uudvriKuth  a  iiicnsure. 

tjo,  then,  Md  youth,  and  ulilnel 

»1<>.  Mcrince  lo  Faiiu'i 
Put  love,  j<.y.  tieulth.  iioon  tiif  B'.irltie, 

Aii.l  life  I"  fan  Ihf  llime  I 
Tliy  lwuili-«.  it.'If.fiir  |iial'<''it  li.irler. 
And  Mlc  to  b'i«iiie  an  hoiiurol  ui.irlyr. 
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m  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM. 

Beminiscciiccs  by  Miss  rctibody 
and  Mi*».  Cheney. 


8toryof  His  Life  as  Preacher 
and  Lecturer. 


9Ir«  Munborii  on  "  Kntcmoii 
Anuontf-  tli4$  PocUi." 


[SPRCtAL  OIHPATCII  TO  TiiR  IIKRALD.l 

CoscoKU,  July  2S,  16S4.  Tho  Concord  stu- 
dent* of  lilinerbon  are  liavliij^  unusually  Hue 
WMtbur,  and  the  wliole  ruiiipaiiy  valtierud 
tn  ttao  little  ch<t|»)l  nuar  the  Oicliaril  lluii^e 
we  in  excull<?nt  ajilrils.  Today  >va«  ladlog' 
day.  Twoof  Kinerkon'a  lady  friundij,  Mrd.  K. 
1>.  Cheney,  who  was  oiio  of  the  llorton  girln 
who  becaiiio  a  iiioniber  of  liU  parish,  and  MIsh 
Klizabetb  I*.  I'eabody,  who  w.ib  Ills  impll  In 
(ireek  a«  early  as  IH-Ji,  were  tu  opuaK  ul'  him, 
the  one  about  his  life  and  work  In  Huston,  thu 
vtber  about  his  work  in  the  luilpit,  and  much 
intert-'st  was  Iclt  ill  healing  how  (Iiudo  distln- 
fished  women  would  treat  tliclr  rcspcctlvo 
•ubjcctv.  Mn.  C'hvnvy  is  an  uiiu:<ally  hearty 
Had  Interesting  woman,  the  soul  of  fiaiikneA:) 
and  intcfrity,  ono  who  never  uparus 
tlu)  word  that  conccrui  the  iruLli. 
Mis*  I'eabody  was  like  one  of 
tlie  scholarly  women  ot  \hc  oldnn  time,  a*  tho 
•At  in  her  chair  on  tho  platform,  Jier  couiiic- 
Danc«  lighted  up  with  the  inspiration  of  llie 
Ii0u:r,  her  »now  whlto   curU    partially   coii- 
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Mated  by  a  covering  of  laco,  and  her  brow 
bearing  the  niarkd  of  the  Intellectual  Ufu 
which  Is  now  near  Its  honored  cloie.  •'Slin  wait 
to  lecture  on  one  other  duarostfrlends.and  licr 
address,  nn  abstract  of  which  will  l>o  found 
l>clow,  was  rich  and  stroii);  in  the  portrayal 
of  tfalts  In  Knicrson  which  no  one  remunibcTS 
■O  well  as  (he.  It  \ras  delivered  standinir,  with 
a  clear,  strong  rol"o,  and  with  a  graceful  elo- 
cution whiob  few  use  In  better  ways,  and  nas 
listened  to  with  the  closest  and  most  Intense 
interest,  not  moro  for  what  she  said  than  for 
the  fact  that  this  old  lady,  long  past  her  7utb 
year,  wo*  speaking. 

A  Nketchy  l*aiier 
wa*  that  of  Mrs.  Cheney,  her  subject  not  admit- 
ting of  exact  or  very  doflntto  treatment,  but 
the  following  condensed  absrtract  of  iiur  lect- 
ure will  Indicate  tho  point*  which  she  clnully 
made:  Kniernon,  though  not  born  In  Boston, 
wa*  reafly  a  Iloston  boy,  and  irrow  up  with 
the  Common  for  his  playgt^und  and  the  Latin 
•cbool  ns.  his  acadoniicnl  home.  His  voulh 
was  passed  in  a  purstiit  or  groat  ooniiueroJJU 
•ctlvlty,  and  lits  Imagination  wa*  fed  on  tlia 
groat  liutorloal  memories  of  that  time.  The 
people  were  divided  into  two  parties,  *o  that, 
M  Kmerson  afterward  inld,  "ono  partr  liad 
tho  Ix'st  ideas  and  the  other  tho  liest  men.^'  An 
orphan  boy,  much  undarthe  inllnuncoof  wlso 
and  sweet  women,  Kmerson  wa*  not 
bound     to     follow     •     fatiior's     pnrty    in 

fiollilcs,  but  he  was  not  uiiobgorvont  of 
lie  spirit  of  the  times.  More  than  any  city 
on  this  continent  he  found  Itoston  a  uniting 
c(!ntro  for  a  largo  and  tutelllgont  population. 
All  over  Now  England,  men  have  said,  a*  Em. 
orson  wrote  to  Carlylo;  *'l  am  spending  tho 
summer  in  the  country,  but  my  address  la 
Hoston."  Everett's  uiul  Channiug's  preach* 
iiig  hud  a  irroat  charm  for  his  youth.  Dr.' 
Channlng  did  much  to  shape  bu  tastes  for 
oratory.  I'liouirh  his  discourses  wore  not  un> 
like  those  ot  Uuckiiilnster  and  Channlng,  tho 
great  spirit  within  thoni  was  felt  to  bo  in  bar- 
inony  with  him,  while  It  was  clear  that  "<iod 
had  let  loose  a  thinker  upon  the  planet". 
When  the  expanding  life  within  blm  com. 
polled   him  to  give  \ip  the  form   of   publto 

frayor  and  tho  celebration  of  the 
,ord'*  supper,  n  general  discussion 
was  aroused  throughout  .the  city.  I 
remoinbor  as  a  schoolgirl  listening  to  the 
oontments  of  my  dresHUiaker  on  "the  mini*. 
tor  who  did  not  ko  into  tho  pulgtit 
in  tho  spirit  of  prayur.'~  When  ho  abandoned 
the  ministry,  many  who  had  enjoyed  his  dls- 
cour«c«  found  the  toss  irrcparoblo.  Many 
year*  oiro  (  read  the  .MH.  notes  of  his  soriuon* 
taken  by  a  woman  whoso  life  ho  bulped  to 
faiihlon,  and  her  daughter  used  to  cherish  tho 
memory  of  one  of  his  parochial  visits,  when 
ke  look  her  on  liU  la|f  and  showed  her  toe  bar* 
berry  blossom,  and  how  Us  stamens  siirana  up 
at  the  touch  of  a  pin  or  an  Insect  lie  used  to 
frcguont  • 

The  Old  American  House 
in  Hanover  street,  and  would  shut  himself  up' 
there  to  tlnisb  a  lecture  which  he  was  .o  de< 
liver  In  town.  When  he  removed  to  Concord* 
bo  did  not  leave  Boston.  From  the  time  that 
he  began  his  Ursi  course  of  lectures  in  Boston, 
a  circle  of  friend*  and  disciple*  found  in  his 
words  their  hitrhest  intellectual  and 
spiritual     enjoyment      A     moderato   .  liiea 

roeiii  or  ball  was  always  llUed 
with  an  earnest  and  cultivated  audionce. 
The  same  faces  might  be  seen  week  after 
week,  and  when  almost  for  the  last  time  he 
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thank  Uod  for  ttio  (un,  the  moon  und  Kalph 
Waldo  KintrtOD.  lleffroallvenloyedtlieTowii 
And  Country  Club,  aUo  tlie  Natiirday  Club, 
wliero  he  met  mon  whole  ocouiiatlons  went 
dIOcrent  from  his  own.  When  liio  New  Kng- 
land  VVomon'rt  Club  wa«  formed,  bo  was  at 
oaoa  made  an  honorary  lunmber.  Uno  part 
of  Bonlon  for  many  yean  liked  to 
■nub  hloi,  but  what  Kmergon  tliought 
of  Doiton  U  more  Important  than 
what  Motion  thought  of  hmi.  Kmorson'* 
"Ooiton  parloh"  never  nocoded  from  him.  lie 
lllipd  the  diftinct  r>cl^unalllv  of  tlie  pout)le  a« 
nmcb  as  he  liked  his  own.  Ill  word  wax  at- 
wav*  lought  and  heeded  In  evi  groat  crlRlK, 
ana.  If  hU  quiet  nmnnors  and  echolarly  hnbit* 
kept  blm  from  the  excitement  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  wag  always  »quari>l>  on  the  side  of 
right  and  freedom.  "At  it  every  tano  man 
were  not  an  ab<jlltlonltiil"  ho  said  on  the  out- 
rage against  CUarlit  Humnor.  This  tpeecli, 
made  In  Concord,  and  recalled  at  the  death  of 
Sumner,  dusurvci  to  bo  placed  bosldo  the  ora- 
irons  of  Cicero  and  Ilurke  for  the  uondonsod 
power  of  thought  and  fueling,  and  for  Us  Inllu- 
encfl  in  changing  the  mmd«  of  men.  lie  loved 
the  Kn;;lleh  blood  and  tpeech,  yet  he  was 
ratber  a  (ircek  than  an  Knplithman.  It  was 
the  (ireek  blended  with  the  I'urltan.  Mr. 
Cheney't  lecture  wag  replete  with  many  othHr 
points  and  anecdotec.  and  cloKed  with  hit 
poem  on  tho  "Boston  lea  i'arty  of  1775." 

itIUa  Peabofiy 
'then  addressed  tho  company  as  follows :  t 
think  Mr.  Emerson  was  always  pre- 
eminently tbe  preacher,  but  as  much,  if  not 
more,  out  of  the  pulpit  than  in  it  It  wat,  one 
may  say,  a  fact  of  his  preijxistence.  His  an- 
cestors for  elglit  generations  were  preachers, 
and  Sir  Petor  Bulkeley  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  them.  All  the  Emerson  broUiers 
intended  to  be  mlnigtcrg,  and  had  the  serious 
and  eievaU;d  spirit  of  that  profession.  Mv 
own  acquaintance  with  blui  dates  front  182i, 
when  1  took  a  few  private  lessons  from  blm  In 
Greek.  He  had  ]u$t  been  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University.  Hoth  of  us  were  very  shy, 
he  10  and  1  16,  and  we  did  not  get  into  a  chat- 
ting ac4|ualntaiice,  but  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  study  table,  not  lifting  our  eyes  from 
the  books.  We  were  quite  too  much 
afraid  of  each  other  to  engage  in  general  con- 
versation. Afterward  I  sent  for  nis  bilL  He 
came  with  his  cousin,  the  late  George  .11.  Um> 
erson,  to  say  ttaat  be  had  no  bill,  for  he  found 
Le  could  teach  me  nothing.  Protected  by  liis 
cousin's  presence,  he  ventured  to  speak  freelv, 
and  poured  out  quite  a  stream  of  eloquence  in 

E raise  of  Everett's  oratory,  of  which  I  found 
Im  as  great  an  admirer  as  I  wat.    Th«n  otir 

acquaintance  lapsed  lu  years.  I  never  lienrd 
falu  preach  while  I  was  settled  in  Huston.  My 
attention  was  llrst  drawn  to  him  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  preached  the  sermon 
on  the  "Lord's  Supjior."  Dr.  Clianninv 
was  struck  with  his  profound  sincerity,  and 
said  that  he  expected  great  things  of  film  in 
tho  future.  Dr.  Cliannini;  thought  a.<<  Emerson 
did,  that  one's  own  Intebcct  and  conscience, 
used  reverently,  were  tho  Ousit  leaders  of  the 
iplHt  of  man  into  communion  with  Goil.  I 
came  to  know  Itim  again  immediately  Ufter  his 
return  to  Europe,  and  lirst  heard  tiiin  preach 
a  funerol  scriuon  on  tlic  dcatli  of  Mr.  Samp- 
son, ills  intimate  friend.  From  this  time  forth 
I  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  hear  him 
oreach.  I  am  ready  to  (illlrm  that  M-}  ser- 
mons were  all  9s  truly.!.?  tr.in<'Condcntal  as 
any  of  his  later  lectures  and  writings  in  prose 
and  vcrsf.    They  ufc 

Mint  n  Vni-iccI  I'.xitrraiiton  - 
of  Ills  later  thouirht.  Compurinn  his  two  dU- 
coursos,  the  Divmity  Hail  address  of  1.S38 
with  the  onu  entitled  "1'lic  Prc;ichor"in  ISSO— 
40  jreart  apart^t  Is  clear  that,  from  first  to 
latb  b«  n«rer  tbut  in  bla  vUlon  of  tbo  Urln^ 
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Uod  to  tho  llmiutiunsof  hit  own  or  any  other 
Individual  conception.  He  tM<ltoT«d  In  ths 
•uprcmocjr  of  the  moral  sentiment  In  him 
Jc#u<  of  .Naiarelh  r«;ill/od  tho  divinity  that  ta 
In  all  men,  the  divinity  that  first  appears  ail 
tho  moral  sentiment  4>nco,  roturniog  tvith  him 
to  Concord  from  Ka-t  l^'xinnton,  whore  ho 
was  supptvlng  tlw-  pulpit.  I  rei>eatod 
tho  remark  of  uii  unconsciously  wls« 
and  pious  woman  of  the  conjrrVgation, 
who.  III  reply  to  my  question  wliv  thoy 
did  not  settle  an  emlnvnt  preacher 
whom  .Mr.  I'-merson  had  Ftnt  In  his  flead  on 
the  previous  .'^\iiulay,  "<)Ii,  .Mis*  Poabody," 
her  wonU  were,  "wo  are  very  Kimpio  iieoplo 
liiiro.  W'd  cuiiiKit  iiiiderstni'id  anvbodv  but 
y\r.  EmcrjjOn."  "I'lieie  Is  a  Hold  for  atransoen* 
denlaiUl,'  I  (tald  idavfutlv,  thinking  ho  would 
iuugli.  Hut  lio  did  not  t'aiigh.  Dn  tlie  con- 
traiy,  with  an  nt-crnt  nlinosl  nalhotic,  h*  ra- 
piled:  "if  i  had  not  hucii  cut  ol! 
iinllmel.v  in  tho  nulplt.  perhaps  1  might 
liavo  madd  Komelhliig  of  tho  soniioii." 
"It  Is  cvhlimt  from  this  attentive  I^xinglon 
audience,"  I  said,  "that  von  have  nli-oady 
made  sumnthing  of  the  termon."  "Did  yotf 
observe,"  ho  r<>iiliod,  "that  row  of  venernblo, 
curliest  faces  til  old  men  who  sut  just  in  front 
of  the  plHtform.  It  would  be  rather  dinicult 
to  ho  fi'lvuloun  Mlien  .spertklng  to  them;  but  in 
the  bark  part  of  tbo  liali  wore  gome  youn^ 
men  turnlnir  over  tho  !eavo.'<  of  a  hvmn  book. 
.No  pre.icher  ran  he  sntlsllcd  with  himself 
when  ho  li.'aves  any  of  his  audience  at  leisure 
to  turn  over  tliu  leaves  of  a  liymn  book." 
"Thai  Is  a  high  standard,"  I  replied ;  and  tool) 
he  added.  In  a  livelier  tone:  "Henceforth  the 
lyccum  chair  must  bo  my  pulpit.  .  Tho  word  of 
moral  truth  makes  one  of  any  place."  And 
we  both  fell  Into  silence  for  tho  remainder  of 
our  drive.  Much  munt  be  omitted  In  thin 
sketch  of  Miss  I'uabody's  lecture,  but  soino  of 
her 

Mcntorica  orilU  NayiiiKt 
are  too  striking  to  bo  omitted.  Unce  be  re- 
marked: "Whoever  would  preach  Christ 
truly  in  these  times  must  say  nothing  about 
him."  This  remark  let  me  into  the  deep  se- 
cret of  his  method  at  once,  hut  whether  BIr, 
Emerson  is  to  bo  followed  bv  others  In  thlt 
severe  motliod  of  Dreaching  the  Christ  by  de- 
vout silence  is  a  question.  1  hoard  him  onc9 
gay  to  Mr.  Otestes  .\.  llruwuaon :  "I  fool  mytult 
to  lie  in  tliu  midsi  of  a  truth  1  Vo  not 
comprehend,  but  that  cooi|irehendr 'ime." 
Ml9S  I'eubudy  then  <|uoted  his  poetrv  .  evi- 
dence of  his  utteranco  by  lire,  and  cfr  1  her 
very  remarkable  essay  with  theso  wot  y.  "It 
seems  to  mo  thai  1  am  not  Irruver  it,  but 
reverent,  when  I  say  of  him  that  'he  t  leached 
with  aulnurlty,'  and  all  the  more  bocauso  'not 
as  the  scribes."'  A  brief  conversation  fol- 
lowed, but  almost  nothing  new  was  said.  TU^ 
two  locturus  had  occuiiied  two  hours. 
In  tho  evening  Mr.  P.  li.  Sanborn  gave  a 
delightful  lecture  on  "Emerson  Among  tha 
Pouts."  He  said:  I  wish  to  speak  of  Enter* 
ton  as  a  poet,  and  something  more.  He  know 
and  tested  high  poetrv,  not  so  much  by  a  criti- 
cal faculty  and  study  as  by  native  inspira- 
tion and  appreciation.  Tho. great  poets  ad* 
dressed  hint  as  one  of  themselves.  Had  ha 
never  written  aline  of  verse,  be  would  bavo 
been  a  poet  Ilu  had  tho  threefold  unity 
of  inslffht,  expression  and  will  even  mor^ 
th4ii  Wordsworth,  or  Victor  Hugo,  or  even 
Goethe.  That  force  of  purity  of  will  which 
give  million  tho  preeminence  amons  English 
puets  was  a  quality  no  less  marked  in.  Eutor> 
son.  The  parallel  between  Emerson  and  Mil- 
ton is  strengthened  by  Emerson's  description 
of  him  In  the  North  American  Itovicw  in  IS3S, 
in  an  article  in  ivhicb  ho  unconbciously  de- 
scribed himself.  His  prose,  like  UUton's, 
is  the  proH!  of  a  poet  "Not  the  ttylo  alone, 
but  the  argument  also.  Is  poetic''  "Great 
poets  aro  to  bo  Judged  by  th«  frame  of  tho 
ntlud  they  Induce."    .Mr.  Banhom claimed  that 
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JULY    31.    1884 
THE  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM. 


Discussion  of  Eiiiorson  from  ilio 
French  Point  of  View. 


The  Relations  Between  Em' 
•  erson  and  Thoreau. 


Ct.  yS¥.  CJool&e  OM  BLmcraon^m 
Vle«vs  of  IVntSonttlitj'. 


fraoM  UUK  SfKC'IAL  CORKESI'ONDKNT.1 

CoNCOHl>,  July  30,  Ism.      Last  evening  the 
Kbool  of  pbilosopliy  was  favored  with  a  lect- 
ure in  French  on   Enieroun  by  M.    Knni  dc 
Poyen  Itelleifle.    An  abtstract  ot  the  k'cture  Is 
beregiven:  After  a  fow   words  of  JntroJuc- 
tlon,  the  speaker  said  tliat  he  mltrlit  express 
hU opinions  of  F^ncrson  in  a  few  words.    Kui- 
«raon,    he  tald,   is  a  poet;  but  we  need   not 
here  compare  hini  with  other  poets,  or  Inquire 
what  be  has  not  done  or  what  he  miirlit  have 
done.  Tile  simplest  and  surest  method  of  crit- 
icism,  when  we  are  studyinK  a    poet,  is  Urst 
to  ttnd  out   what    was    bis    (general    concep- 
tion  of  bis   Art,   and    then    t(f  Imjuire  bow 
Bcariy  lie  came  up  to  it.    In  the  case  of  Kmer- 
ton,  the  first  oart  of  the  inquiry  is  easy,  for  In 
bit  tssaye  tie  has  more  than  once,  at  coaslder- 
abl«  length,  expressed  his  view  with  regard  to 
poetry.    Man  placed  in  the  universe  amid  nat- 
uru  pbenoiqena,  and  the  ceaselessly  renamed 
manifestations  of  activity  on  tho  part  ot  hU 
klnd»ba«  at  first  a  fccUngof  iiilnitedlvergity. 
TiM  poet' ic  tho  man  who,  endowed  wltb  an 
lailffbt  deeper  than  thafor  th«  tort  ot  man* 
kind,   fwnetratot    those    appearances,    tbis 
▼srioty,  and   disooveri  bebind  tbts  surface*' 
diversity   a  fundamental  unity.   The   more 
nearly  be  approaches  this  central  point  wbere 
all  unites,  the  greater  will  be  bo  as  a  poet 
Hut  what  will  be  Knierson's  place  among  the 
poetsV     It  nUl  be  amid  the   fi^st    and    the 
greatest    JIis  poetry  bolonvs  ,  to    that  elass 
pbich    blendrt    with    religion    Itjolf.    If,   as 
ias    been    said,    his     bead     is     soroetimp* 
n  the  clouds,  bis    feet    are    always    flrmlv 
Planted  on  the  earth.    Ho   makes  the   most 
Igorous  and  fearless  use  of  his  reason,  »p- 
lylng  it  to  every  deserving  objoot.  for  bis 
pint  is  not  only  religious,  but  also  profoundly 
.hilosophic.       By  this    word    "philosophic,'' 
«Owever,   we  do  not  mean  the  samo  thing  as 
dr.  Arnold  does,  and  wo  may  readily  grant 
hat  Emerson  was  neither  poet  nor  philosopher 
n  his  sense.    No,  he  has  not  the  constructive 
i'eniHS  of  I'lato,  Kant  or  Spinoza.    Hut  Is  1'. 
tho  constructive  gonlus  of  these  groat  men 
that  lias  won  them  our  admiration?     For  my 
part,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they 
owe  the  positions  they  have  gained  among  the 
masters  of  human  thought  not  totbeircon- 
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Btructlon*,  whirh  now  lie,  more  or  less,  m 
ruins,  but  (to  the 

Beauir  of  Their  Ideas, 

to  tbebr  depths,  to  tbe  fruitful  impulse  which 
tbev  have  Imparted  to  tho  human  mind.  If  con- 
structive genius  be  the  essential  condition  ot 
philosophers,  we  must  witlihold  this  title  from 
lOmerson,  and  call  him  thinker,  sage,  seer,  and 
be  will  be  the  same  for  us. 

Emerson  Is  not  a  metaphysician,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  rcciulred  to  fathom  bis 
views  regarding  the  nature  of  Uod.  Does  he 
believe  iu  u  personal  Ood?  His  afllrniatlons 
are  broad  enough  to  enable  us  to  givu  the 
meaning  which  we  are  inclined  to  accept 
".Self  existence  is  the  attribute  of  the  Bupreme 
Itelng,"and,a8  Mr.  U.  W.  Cooke  has  remarked, 
it  would  he  unfair  to  lluiit  Emerson's  idea  of 
divinity  to  what  lie  says  about  (iod.  Ills  notions 
of  the  soul  rest  upon  bis  notion  of  t^od,  and 
he  never  for  one  moment  separates  these  two 
ideas.  Ills  conception  of  the  soul  necessitates 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  as  a  supreme  in- 
tclliirence— a  soul  which  thinks  can  have  notli- 
ing  in  common  with  an  essence  which  thinks 
not ;  a  soul  that  has  confidence  In  itself  cannot 
sink  itself  in  an  ocean  of  life.  Nature  is  the 
svinbol  of  universal  mind.  It  Is  tbe  work  of 
Ood.  and  its  apnearances  have  no  reality  but 
111  him.  What  he  says  of  lunfriiagc  appears  to 
me  specially  intercslinir,  and  I  tlnd  therein  tlie 
very  dcflultlonof  bis  poetry,  a  dcllnilton  which 
may  be  formulated  thus  :  "I'oelry  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fplrjiuul  fact  by  a  patu^alsym- 
boL"  The  poet  takos  nosse'srion  of  all  nature, 
and  uses  it  to  express  his  Uioui^bls.  Ilogfvcs 
a  voice  to  every  creature,  and  ninkcs  the  uni- 
verse one  boundless  troi>c.  "Imagination,'* 
be  says,  "hia>'  be  defined  as  the  use  which  rea- 
son makes  of  tho  external  world,"  and  he  calls 
Shakespeare  to  witness,  speaking  of  his  mar- 
vellous sonnets  with  contagious  enthusiasm. 

In  spoakmg  of  Emerson's  stylo,  the  lecturer 
said:  Mr.  John  Uurroughs  says  that  great 
writers  have  two  ways  of  oxiilbltlng  their  style 
— first,  In  conception  and  design,  and  second  jn 
the  Unite  treatment.  He  recognizes  that  Emer- 
son possesses  tbe  second  quality  to  Its  full  ex* 
tent  and  that  nothing  Is  comparable  to  the 
perlection  of  his  phrascolojrv';  but  sccmsto 
conclude  that  he  lacks  the  llrst  qualities.  I 
am  of  a  difiorent  opinion^  altliough  I  would 
not  go  to  far  as  to  find  in  Emerson's  works  a 
conception  and  a  design  such  as  arc  exhibited 
in  a  painter's  or  composer's  work  of  art  I 
stiU  discover  in  them  a  real  unitv,  which  is 
deeper  still,  and  which  is  derived  from  the 
unltorm  ana  constant  tcndencv  of  nis  thoughts ; 
a  unity  of  aim  which  I  may  then  express.  Mr. 
Uurroughs  was  more  felicitous  when  he  ap- 

Blied  to  Emcnion  the  famous  saying  of  Ht 
ieuve,  who  speaks  of  the  great  poet  not  as 
one  who  lias  done  best  from  the  point  of  view 
of  academic  perfecttonr  but  «g  one  who  sug* 
gests  most,  who  exists,  fecundates,  leaves 
much  to  be  guessed  and  filled  up.  This  ia 
what  Emerson  docs.  The  lecturer  closed  by 
reading  ia  French  one  of  bis  own  sonnets. 

^  I*;n9r8oa  ami  Thorean.- 
I  TbU  rnarsin^  there 'Rrai  disappointment  .aU 
•round.  Mr;  WiUlam  K.  Cbanning  bad  gono 
«srt9  XSosion,  aa  U-bia  wont,  without  furnish* 
ingelihcr  an  etiay  on  "Emerson's  Genius"  or 
«a  explanation  for  not  doing  so.  Mr.  San- 
born'* explanation  that  Mr.  Channtng  never 
read  In  public  at  all.  or  bad  not  fur  'U  years, 
hardly  latisfled  tliose  who  bad  come  expressly 
to  get  •  glimpse  of  this  eccentric  aentleman, 
but  be  took  ilie  best  rovenire  possible  under 
tbe  eirouiustancos  by  reading  from  a  volume 
of  Mr.  Channmg's  almost  unknown  poems  bis 
beautiful  tributes  to  Emerson,  when  few  bbd 
discovered  the  genius  that  was  In  bim.  These, 
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tiblith  •  oareef.  lie  tried  Itterature  tn  New 
York  and  lioiton,  and  railed.  Then  he  caroe 
and  fl)ared  hts  lut  with  Kiiiemon,  looked  after 
hli  frarden,  his  wouoland,  and  ll\-ed  in  hia 
family.  T/eavIng  Kuierson'^  honee  in  1340,  ha 
went  to  bis  hut  In  vv'alden.  The  treca  wera 
cut  bf  ChaniilnK.  Alcott  and  Thoreau  and 
Kinergon  loolced  on  and  assUlcd.  He  stayed 
in  tliU  hi/t  till  KiiicT«on  wont  to  England 
In  October,  ltW7,  when  in  hl8  absence  he  took 
charge  of  hi8  hoiiiu  and  outijide  aO'alrs. 
Again,  2II$s  Peabodv  took  up  the  thread  of 
th«  conversnUon:  Knicrnon  fell  when  hit 
brother  Charlcit  died  that  he  must  be  what 
Charles  had  l>ecn  in  Concord,  and  Thoreau 
{rratluallv  took  the  place  of  Charles  In  the 
DOUtehofd.  Kicerson  dwelt  with  his  Ideas, 
and  gare  but  little  attention  to  alTalra.  One 
day  when  I  was  there  a  load  of  wood  came, 
andhe  was  aj^ked  where  it  should  be  thrown 
oflT.  Emerson  came  thr'ough  the  room  where 
I  was  anil  said:  "I  must  tee  to  those  things 
US  if  tney  were  real." 

Dr.  Uarrls  thiin  took  up  a  difTerent  polnL 
IT*  wished  to  present  Knicr^on's  relation  to 
tbt  orientalists,  hit  idea  of  s<ii,  and  his  rcla- 
ttoatothe  oriental  philosophy-  I'hls  he  tlid 
by  reading  the  two  poems,  "Uriel"  and 
"Rrrnhma,"  and  a  section  from  the  lerture  oa 
"PJt^to,"  and  comparing  them  with  the  "Bha- 
ffaT»d-Qlta,"  from  whlcb  he  read  tkt  lllua. 
trative  passeses.  TbU  was  rn  tntercstlnff,  but 
Bot  •  reportable  proccit.  *hoy  brought  oat 
i  TAe  IUm»  of  Vain 

w  tb«  •xporienca  of  the  full  Ufa  of  tbtf ha* 
nan  being,  and  alio  let  forth  bow  Eiuorsoa 
bad  txtracted*  bli  optlmtsm  from  oriental 
thought    This  closed  tbo  luonlng  aesiion. 

This  evening  Rev.  (Jeorgo  W.  Cook  of  Ded* 
ham  gave  the  /Inal  lecture  of  tha  Emenon 
work  on  "Euierson's  View  of  Nationality,"  It 
waa  an  emuhaiio  statement  of  Emerson'*  re- 
lation to  what  U  creative  in  American  Iitora* 
ture,  at  contrasted  with  his  cosmopolitan  eym- 
pathies.  The  following  Is  a  brief  aUs:roct: 
Kmerson  was  at  the  same  time  an  Amarlcan 
and  a  cosmopolitan.  An  American  by  Inhcrt 
tauce,  lovo  and  genius,  he  belongs  to  tho 
whole  world  by  the  breadth  of  bU  sympathies, 
his  faith  in  the  groat  thoughts  of  all  tliuog  and 
Dien,  and  bis  confidence  in  the  individual  souL 
This  faith  in  the  soul  was  such,  tliat  he  was 
willing  to  ouilt  no  one  from  the  high  promise 
of  buuiaiitty.  liut  nutbing  was  dearer  to  him 
than  the  advancement  of  his  own  country, 
and  to  this  s^ibject  be  often  returned. 
In  bis  remarkable  papers  on  "An 
American  bchular,"  he  said:  "Let 
us  bo  Americans,  take  new  guides 
and  explore  the  pregunt."  In  bis  latest  appeal 
to  bis  countrymen  on  "The  fortunes  or  the 
Kepublic,"  he  once  more  asserted  his  conrlo- 
tlon  that  we  are  to  trust  the  ever  fruitful  now. 
lie  wished  to  see  America  a  benufactor  such 
as  no  country  ever  was,  hospitable  to  all  na- 
tions. As  tlie  literal y  interpreter  of  America, 
hu  can  Ijc  moDt  clearly  understood  in  relation 
to  hU  liuinaiiiiarian  nnd  oolltlcai  convictions. 
In  the  doctrine  of  IndlvUluallty  Is  tho  explana- 
tion of  all  hiri  other  theoncs.  What  t$  the 
greatest  inllucnce  in  developing  the  literary 
activities  of  tlie  nation,  creating  the  truest 
poetry  and 

The  >In*t  Perfect  Artt 
There  are  two  theories  of  the  tourcei  of 
literary  creation.  Emerson  said,  "Ulve  roe 
insight  into  today."  Mr.  Arnold  prosenti  the 
other  theory  of  large  and  free  classical  culture. 
One  theory  Is  Investigating  and  creative,  the 
other  depressing   and   destructlre.    Kiiiorion 

foes  to  nature  and  is  inde|>endent  lie  voiced 
he  dcaire  felt  tor  literary  freedom.  Ile| 
beican  to  create  a  distinctive  literature  about 
lt£U,  and  this  literature  came  with  tho  fresh 
conception  of  man's  place  in  natura,  and  witl^ 
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a  truer  sens*  of  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  Much  of  the  highest  liti.Tatu.'B 
of  the  present  hour  In  KnglajiTI 
and  America  is  beautiful  without  but  full  at 
doubt  and  weariness  wllhiu.  That  lltoratuit 
Is  groat  which  is  liie  nroduot  of  great  living.^ 
The  times  when  tliu  laces  of  men  have  b«lca 
turned  wholly  toward  tlie  oast  have  not  been 
those  of  literary  raithfulncsti.  Mo  one  could 
more  dourly  recognize  tlian  Emerson  has  don4 
that  literature  must  be  tbo  outgrowth  of  Ufa. 
Ho  did  nut  sco  in  America  tliat  original  life 
which  he  greatly  deBired  sliould  be  developod 
among  us.  lie  was  hliiii»olf  a  diligent  student 
of  literature,  lie  loved  books  and  knew  how 
to  use  tiiem.  lie  also  knew  how  to  assimilate 
i\:t>  tlioughts  nf  othor  men  Into  bis  own 
Hie  blocKl.  ,  These  seemingly  antaironlstio 
tendencies  in  Emerson  were  in  reality  quite 
in  liurmonv  with  one  another.  -He  scorned 
Imitations  for  tho  saiiio  reason  that  he  loved 
original  thought.  His  delight  In  the  great 
Ijooks  grew  from  tiio  same  root  as  bis  fAltb  In 
tho  now  and  bore.  Ho  went  t»  the  literary 
masters  for  the  auickcning  of  nuart  and  mino. 
He  felt  tho  need  of  llboratlng  tlie  human  spirit 
from  tho  bondage  of  oppressive  forms.  He 
wished  to  do  for  America  what  lx:sslng  did 
for  Oeriuany,  to  throw  off  the  tnlluenco  of 
ideals 

IVot  In  Accordance  M^lih  the  f«eulua 
of  hts  own  country.  Tho  wen  of  letters  of 
tne  Ehzabcthan  era  absorbed  what  waa  best 
or  suited  their  purpose  in  the  literature  ol 
other  lands  and  limes;  and  this  bat  been  U'ui 
of  other  great  literary  epochs.  These  lujnu 
ments  of  national  genius  Emerson*  reco^n  ted 
but  be  did  not  sec  what  Is  tho  true  influeno 
of  the  past  upon  the  present.  Ue  did  not  havi 
the  cai>acltv  to  clcarlv  roallxe  that  the  na« 
tDiT  serve  to  the  Individual  tho  esme  oOoi 
wh!<;h  tl>Q  world  monuiiicn:^  do  to  oations  and 
cr.ii'  He  did  not  seo,  wtintls  oven  more  Im- 
portant, tliat  genuine  licorary  productlva- 
&C3A  must  be  tJia  growth  of  the  impul.soi 
of  the  present.  Emerson's  faith  tn  Aiocrici^ 
Is  JusUilcd  whether  wo  trust  In  tho  capacltiet 
of  tho   Individual  soul,   or  our  expectation 

frows  from  the  promises  of  a  new  clvUlxatton. 
f  his  anticipations  wera  In  any  degree  correct, 
the  literature  representing  America  wlU  have 
In  It  tlie  spirit  of  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
recognitions  of  man  whenever  and  however 
found,  trust  in  the  powers  of  nature  and  of 
the  mind,  and  un  abiding  oouvlotion  that 
tho  life  of  the  world  it  that  of 
■Birltual  Intelligence.  Such  forces  as 
tnese,    working    In     a    rirgin    toil,    should 

f>roduce  opics  and  dramas  and  histories  not 
en  groat,  but  truer  than  any  the  past  has 
given  us.  Vjenlus  will  iltiy  sing  the  now  oarth 
and  tho  new  pooplo.    A  nation  that  would'  l>e 

f'tcit  Tnust  not  trust  to  what  other  people 
iwe  done  and  believed.  America  has  two 
Ideas  that  stand  out  distinctly.  Individuality 
and  freedom.  These  national  qualities  arc  la 
the  mind  and  writings  of  Emerson.  They 
represent  the  thought  that  dnds 

Sloat  Couataut  lOzpreaalon 
In  hit  poeius,  addresses  and  essays,  and  kindla 
bit  eloquent  Ideas  about  tho  future  of  uian« 
kind.  National  nnif  cosmopolitan  Is  the 
American  he  belioTed  in.  When  the  new  na* 
tional  spirit,  based  on  tbo  Idea  of  individual* 
Ity,  freedom  and  common  humanity,  bag  been 
fully  developed,  it  will  take  up  the  past  of 
mankind  and  Interpret  It  In  harmony  with  its 
own  ideals-  A  view  of  nationalit?  whlcU 
recognizes  the  distinctive  American  type  as 
essential,  and  which  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  the 
race,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Emerson 
It  is  not  cosiiiopoiitan  In  the  manner  of  some 
of  bit  predccesbors,  who  teach  the  nation 
nothing,  but  makes  the  Idea  of  a  universal 
huiuanlty  the  very  centre  of  hit  conception 
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tnuicht  nflerwar'Ju,  exrept  from  the  pub- 
lic plfttform.  JC«  \*oul«l  jrlnrlly  have 
ucroplPfl  n  position  iih  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric" lit  Hurvur<l,  but  the  Invitation  never 
camo.  He  was  not  conslilcrod  a  man  of 
miirkc.l  ability  Bsromp«re«1  with  hiatwo 
brotherK  who  <lled  In  their  youth.  HIb 
younif  wif«  nlao  «llo<1  early,  his  health 
was  poor,  and,  tliotif^h  lie  ha<1  Homo  smo- 
cetis  a»  u  preacher,  all  en<lc(l  In  hlH  Roing 
to  Concord  to  reside,  and  In  making  It 
bis  home  thereafter. 

Dn.   PAiiHo\ii   OH   R^HnNnn 

To  th«>  Klltrir  of  the  Tron»rH|)t  ■ 

An   to<lay   In   the   on«»   hundrectth    nnnlvor- 
•ary  of  our  grojit   iKict-prophefn  blrih.  will 
you  kindly  find  i oom  In  your  iolumna  for  n 
remarknbli'    I  lem    written     by    our    friend 
Thomnd  William   Pareonn  on    Kmernon?     " 
la  unlfju^  nnd  haa  be«.n  greatly  a<lmlr 
Bom»  of   KmerBon'H   frienda  who  have 
It.      It    was    jrlven    mn    by    Mra.    Jan 
FleldB.      H    wan   oald    by    her   to    bo    i 
Ilshed.      I    Included    It    with    other 
llflhcd    poems   of    I'nrsonH    which    I    h 
good   forlutw  to  poBHesa  In  a   paper   \ 
for  the  t'eiilmy   Magazine  for  Ortobej 
Dr.  Oliver   Wendell    llolmen   wrote   tii 
lowlnjT  letter  to   Dr.    Pare  ma  after  n. 
hlfl  memorial  poem  to  ICmerHon: 
My  Dear  Dr.   I'araons: 

I  am  v«ry  Rla<!  to  aee  yon  In  print  a(,'aln. 
for  you  are  like  one  of  those  rare  l)lrdH  th.Ti 
now  and  then  llffhla  on  one  of  our  New 
England  tre<'H,  kIvpb  ub  a  abort,  sweet  sonx 
and  then   takes  to  his  wings. 

It  la  a  beautiful  tribute  you  pay  to  our 
New  KnKland  poet-prophet.  My  version  of 
work  (which  I  read  before  the  Historical 
Society)  may  >ilffer  In  some  respecla  from 
yuura.  b\it  It  agrei^H  In  many,  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  foutul  your  aweel  voice  agaJn  on 
BO  noble  a  subject.  Always  truly  yours, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

I  will  send  you  tonforn)w  a  copy  of  the 
fine  poem  that  l>i-.  H.>lmeH  refers  to  In  his 
letter  to  I'arsons.  The  other  jioem  which  I 
Inclose  it  seems  to  n»e  Is  cndnently  worthy 
of  Parsons,  and  as  so  few  people  know  It, 
may  I  usk  of  yfiu  the  favor  of  a  place  In 
t^Klay'fl  Transcript?  If  Dr.  Parsons  were 
living  wo  n^ost  certainly  should  hear  hie 
"sweet  voice"  today  In  a  tribute  to  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  America  haa  given 
to  the  world. 

Mahia  S.   Portkr 


May  'Ju. 


RECENT  DEATHS 


A     UAlGHTEn     Q^     KMEnSON* 

MiMB  Ell^n  TncVrr/t'.meraon  niert  This 
Mornlns  «t  tlif^Honie  of  llrr  Slater 
In    Milton         /' 

Mlsa  Kllen  ,^'^ucker  Knurson.  oldest 
ilauabter  of  Illilph  Waldo  and  LIdlan  Jack- 
son Kmernonf  died  tbic  jnornlng  at  tbo  home 
of  her  sicyfr.  Mrs.  William  H,  Korbes,  In 
Milton,     ^e  had  been   In   falling  health   for 
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'intlis.  and  a  .^outlicrn  trip  failed 
•o  tbo  bojipd-for  Imiiroverricnt  In 
Jndltinn  Wlillo  ber  derllno  was  li"t 
ip^'nl'^d  with  wevere  phyclctil  ji.iln, 
jffenvl  ffrcRt  discomfort.  MIhs  Kin<r- 
ulnco  the  death  of  her  father, 
rontlniied  up  to  within  the  past 
few  monthp  to  OTupy  the  l^merson  hoiiso 
'on  I-ftXlnKton  «tre<»t  In  Concord.  Shn  had 
for  many  years  been  active  In  the  offlccs  of 
thft  FlrKt  Parish  (Unitarian)  (•hnrch  In  r-on- 
cord,  and  wa.s  a  teacher  In  IIh  Himday 
school.  Her  nweftnens  and  Rfntlonen."?  ntiil 
her  benign  rountenance  grciitly  endeared 
her  to  all  who  ever  »ame  In  cont:i'>t  with 
her.  and  her  loss  has  cauaod  deep  and  sin- 
cere mourning  among  all  claflses  In  Con- 
cord. When  the  newa  of  hep  deiith  was  re- 
ceived In  Concord  this  morning  the  church 
bell  was  to|le<l.  M1k.i  lOmcrson  was  a  na- 
tive of  Con<-ord  anil  had  nearly  comideted 
her  seventieth  year.  Khe  la  survived  ' 
her  elBter  and  her  brother,  Dr.  K'' 
"W.    Emcraon,    of    Concord. 

KM  ERSON 
He  wa8  our'  Socrates— nay,  he  was  more, 
Our  bee-lipped   Plato,  such  a  potent  apell 
Was  in  his  wIngM  or  his  written  lore. 
The  freshuesB  of  our  land  was  on  hia  brow. 
For    when    he    stood    in    Knglund    with    his 

peers, 
They   said:     This    man    is    modern,    and    of 

now. 
Yet  among  us  he  rather  seemed  antique; 
For    when    we   met    him    In    the    street,    we 

thought 
There  'a  one  of  Plutarch'a  men!     There  goes 

u   Greek! 

Thomas  William  Parsons 

SANBORN  ON  EMERSON 


"Sage    of    Concord"      Praises 
]^x^  I  Cf  Philosopher 

Universality    oi    Mind   Compared    to 
Shakspeare 

Light    on    His    Genius    Through 
"Jotarnal" 


"Aunt  Mary"  Said  to  Have  Been   Religious 
Guide 


Frank  B.  Sapborn  of  Concord  address- 
ed the  Ertierson  Society  In  the  Public  Li- 
brary hail  this  afternoon.  His  paper 
Oonalsted  largely  of  comments  on  "The 
ICarly  .Tournals  and  Letters  of  Emerson," 
which  the  speaker  called  "the  most  Im- 
portant publication  in  America  during 
the   year  just   cloned."      This   was   so,    he 
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t«nntal  Address  at  Coinif«rd  In  IMS.  end 
the  little  volume  *nrillea  'Nature.*  9u'h~ 
llshed    In    ISJm. 

"The  assurefl  tone,  the  facJl*»  maaterjr 
of  phrase,  whiclh  nihese  works  dlnplay.  are 
all  foref<hac!ow(Nl  a,n<S  expltiiSned  by  hi)* 
earlier  utt^Tuneem  3n  his  reatJevs  and  In- 
valid perJoifl  oX  youtjhfull  laa*.  irihJ*!)  llheiM) 
volumen  cover,  T©  c©nTi*ci  Hm^'aJiiaJanii. 
restlesBneiBa  araifl  HmeaitllBfljpa  amtoisten 
wtth  the  mmtw<r»  lEmii«ir»or».  sa  tlhe  worlld 
knew  him  after  IHSB,  or  even  as  Carlylo 
found  him  In  Scotland,  In  1SS3,  neems  al- 
most abBurd;  yet  here  are  the  evidences 
of  their  earlier  presence  In  his  growlnff 
and  far-reachlnfr.  spirit. 

ine  nrui  su.  .se  «hlch  the  ordinary 
critics  of  Emerson  must  feel,  on  readlnio: 
these  paRes,"  continued  Mr.  Sanborn,  "(s 
amazement  at  the  acope  of  his  literary 
studies.  Here  was  a  youth  of  18,  in  the 
little  College  of  Harvard,  ninety  years 
ago,  which  called  itself  already  a  uni- 
versity, familiar  with  Shakspeare  and 
and  Milton,  with  Bacon,  Pascal  and 
Montalgrne,  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  with 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Clarendon  and 
Iiocke;  with  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  Eras- 
mus and  the  Arthurian  Romances,  with 
Scott's  novels,  Byron's  'Manfred,*  and 
Wordsworth's  'Excursion,'  as  well  as 
with  Edward  Everett's  sermons  and  early 
lectures,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  and  Daniel  Webster. 
What  youth  of  eighteen  ever  turned  the 
Intricate  melody  of  the  Spensei-  stanea 
better  than  Emerson  wrote  in  May,  18227 
Or  where  will  you  find  In  a  young  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  preparing  to  preach 
from  a  Concord  or  Boston  pulpit, 
thoughs  more  profound  than  those  en- 
tered in  Emerson's  Journal,  fantastically 
called  'The  Wide  World  7"' 

AnothT  striking  thing  which  Mr.  San- 
bom  flwelt  upon  was  the  felicity  with 
which  this  alumnus  of  Harvard  wrote 
Iiatln.  "He  never  attained,  and  probably 
never  attempted  such  leklll  in  Oreek, 
which  he  read.  Indeed,  btrt  never  so  flu- 
ent as  his  friend  Thoreau  did,  but  never 
attempted  to  write.  His,  knowledge  of 
Plato  came  mainly  from  translations, 
but  these  he  began  to  read  very  rarly. 
end.  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  aunt 
Mary,  the  literary  and  religious  guide  of 
his  boyhood,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
^lato,  which  appears  In  the  first  volume 
o!  these  'Journals,'  under  the  date  of  1824. 
Its  style  Is  in  the  rather  ambitious  mode 
of  Everett  and  the  rhetoricians  of  ninety 
years  ago,  but  Its  spirit  is  more  inter- 
esting. It  says:  'Plato  thou  reasonest 
well,'  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  Infi- 
nitely better — not  through  thy  fault,  but 
through  their  inspiration.  Thus  a  re- 
ligious revolution  has  taken  place,  more 
radical  and  extensive  than  any  other 
which  ever  came — be  It  religious,  scien- 
tific or  political.  This  dispensation  of 
the,  Supreme  Being  Is  expounded  and  en- 
forced to  all  classes  of  men  by  a  regular 
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3>H«iBthood.' 

*Tlhat  priesthood  finds  riddles  in  their 
vocation  hard  to  solve,  wonders  not  easy 
te  aigest.  They  examine  with  curious 
tiliculry  public  annals  and  private  enec- 
floJes  of  your  age,  to  ascertain  the  Just 
3*vell  to  which  human  virtue  had  then 
arisen;  to  find  how  general  were  Integ- 
rity, temperance  and  charity:  how  much 
the  gods  were  reverenced:  and  then  to 
compare  accurately  the  result  with  the 
known  condition  of  Europe  and  America. 
Ana  row  and  then  a  scholar  whose  mld- 
n'vcht  lamp  Is  regularly  lit  to  unfold  your 
spirit,  appeals  from  the  long  mythology 
which  the  poets  forged,  to  your  own 
I'jfty  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods  and  the  obligations  to  virtue,  which 
Christianity  hath  rather  outstripped  than 
contradicted.  When  a  scholar  appeals 
from  that  to  these,  for  the  true  belief  of 
good  men.  your  contemporaries,  he  la  told 
that  the  mass  of  men  then  regarded  your 
pages  as  fine-spun  theories,  unsanctioned, 
unpractical,  untrue;  that  you,  Plato,  did 
not  know  If  there  were  many  gods  or  but 
one;  that  you  Inculcated  the  observance 
of  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  day.  If 
the  law  of  the  universe  admitted  an  ex- 
ception, and  if  It  were  allowed  me  to  de- 
part to  your  refulgent  shore,  and  com- 
mune with  Plato,  this  is  the  Information 
I  should  seek.  'It  Is  a  favorite  point, 
Plato,  with  our  divines,  to  argue  from 
the  misery  and  vice  anciently  prevalent 
In  the  world,  a  certain  necessity  of  the 
revelation.  Of  this  revelation  I  am  the 
ardtnt  friend.  Of  the  being  who  sent  It 
I  am  the  child.  But  I  confess  It  has  not 
for  me  the  same  exclusive  and  extraor- 
dinary- claims  It  has  for  many.  I  hold 
reason  to  be  a  prior  revelation,  and  that 
they  do  not  contradict  each  other.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  creator  addresses  his  mes- 
sages to  the  minds  of  his  children,  and 
will  not  mock  them^  by  acting  upon  their 
moral  charnrtpr  by  mean «~^f  'motives 
which  aro  wild  anfl  unintelligible  to 
them.  The  a><.'«pnt  which  frar  and  super- 
stition Hhall  extort  from  them,  since  it 
makes  a  ruin  of  the  mln<l,  can  please 
none  but  a  rrtirl  nnrl  malicious  divinity. 
The  belief  of  such  n  gorl  ^nd  such  sublime 
depravity  Is  atisiird.  Jlls  house  Is  divid- 
ed against  himself.  His  house,  hla  uni- 
verse, cannot  stand.' 

"Kcw  were  the  young  men  of  Boston 
who  at  ono-and-twenty  could  have  corre- 
sponded with  Plato  on  such  terms  of 
erjuallty  like  this."  said  Mr.  Sanborn. 
"The  suggestion  came  from  his  remarka- 
ble aunt,  as  ho  once  told  me;  but  the  at- 
titude liere  assumed  was  his  own,  and  na- 
tive t«»  the  man.  How  his  earthly  corre- 
spondent treated  him  about  this  time 
may  be  seen  by  a  letter  of  1823  fi'om  this 
very  aunt,  who  liked  to  reprove  as  well 
as  to  Incite,  She  wrote  to  her  studious 
nephew:  'Is  the  Muso  become  faint  an<1l 
moan?  Ah!  well  she  may,  and  better — 
far  better — leave  you  wholly  than  weave 
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hiH  fortune,"  is  aubllme.  and  instanced 
by  ("hrlstlmis.  Hut  fur  him.  for  thai 
tyrant  (whose  only  charm,  the  love  of 
iett«r8,  was  not  accompanied  by  Enthu- 
filasm).  It  was  mere  rant;  or  was  he 
thinking  of  the  egg  from  which  Venus 
sprung  (which  was  preserved  by  fishes 
and  hatched  by  doves) — to  whom  he  was 
a  most  debauched  devotee?  As  for  Cicero, 
one  wants  to  admire  him — but  different 
accounts  forbid;  though  none  are  favora- 
ble enow  ever  to  place  him  one  moment 
beyond  the  Imperious  control  of  passing 
events.  Dejected  In  adversity,  pursuing, 
begging  other  people  to  let  him  be 
praised!  His  eloquence,  It  Is  true,  Is  glo- 
rious; but  himself  remains  an  object  of 
pity;  and  his  only  apology  for  becoming 
the  meanest  of  scavengers  Is.  that  with 
genius  Is  the  love  of  Fame;  and  he  kneA^ 
no  object  hereafter  to  feed  It.'  " 

Mr.  Sanborn  Introduced  many  Interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Henry  Thor  <u,  his 
brother  John.  Kdmund  Hosmer,  ii|;»i  other 
Concord  residents  whose  names  are 
closely  associated  with  that  of  Elitierson. 
"Elizabeth  Peabody."  he  said,  "who  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  aunt  Mary  among 
women,    once    told     me    that     she    asked 

i:<mereon  wnat  «nect  ii  wyuia  itavo  iiuu 
on  his  education  If  his  father  had  re- 
mained In  the  little  rural  parish  of  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  first  settled  as  a 
minister.  "Very  little,'  he  replied;  'nature 
was  there  and  books.'  'But  how  If  your 
aunt  Mary  had  not  lived  in  your  mother's 
Boston  family,  after  your  father's  death, 
and  concerned  herself  about  your  educa- 
tion?' 'Ah.'  said  Emerson,  'that  would 
have  been  a  loss;  I  could  have  better 
spared  Greece  and  Rome.'  She  would 
have  brought  Greece  and  Rome  to  him, 
however,  had  they  not  made  a  part  of  the 
Boston  clergymaa'K  training  in  those 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

2tI/A.  A  it  SOI.  If   .ISIt  HHKltSON. 


I't^IinsllMli  View  of  Ills  Recent  CrlticUm. 

^  The  sounds  of  the  lecture  liy  Mr.  Matthew 
Arituld  ut)  JCuiertiou  liavo  rcaclnMl  I^ngland,  and 
))ruvuUed  tilt!  following  ocUo  fruni  ttie  Toll  Mall 
tJazutte:— 

There  Is  a  lady  in  one  of  .Mr.  James's  shorter 
nuveU  mtIiu  lit  iilvrays  cuinpliilnmK  tliat  "In 
America  we  have  no  leisure  class."  f o  this  cir 
cuiiiiitance,  <vo  pronuiiie,  niut<t  be  attributed  the 
iuct  tliat  ut  Mr.  3laitliew  Ai'iioIU'h  recent  lecure 
In  lUnUin  nine-teutlw  of  the  audience  were 
Indies.  Ito^.toii  ladles  are,  linwcvi^r,  udIuhs  report 
belles  tlieiii,  ouice  ns  formidable  an  audience, 
fiuiii  ail  lutelloctiinl  point  ol  view,  as  any  body 
of  {leiitleincn  in  cxi.-itcnce,  and  it  in.  theretore,  nc 
little  evideiicu  of  coiirauro  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ai- 
nold  that  lie  VGntiiraU  in  their  presence  to  g^ieak 
a«  he  did  about  Kniorftoii.  That  writer,  Mr.  Ar- 
nolo  said,  wa*  one  of  the  illusions  of  Ui8  youtti. 
Hu  liluh  bad  been  Ol.t  opinion  of  liiiu  that  lie  pr<v 
ceeiteu  to  cuuipare  biui  wltu  "Miltuo,  Ctc«ru. 

I'Iftto,  ^pliio/.u  Voltaire,  Montalyne.  f.a  Hriiy^io 
sna  Adi;iM.ii."  Hut,  tried  »o  comptiii-ou  witf* 
till*  motley  ronn. any.  "i:incr«(Sn  waf=  lound  to  i>o 
neither  aerial  poet,  a  threat  writer,  nor  u  prcat 
nhilosoplar,"      i;nicr«oii,    iniiiiy     will    tiilnk,  U 
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Ireing  tt'Ki  Movp|'<-ty  punlfhed  even  for  tlio  gruvo 
olleneo  of  liavlni;  oucc  nuon  a  time  led  astray  Mr. 
Arnold's  cruh-nl  judKiiiont.  In  tlio  end,  liow- 
ever.  Mr.  Arnold  iniide  liiiu  the  ftmtiulr  honnrn- 
fc'c,  by  eoiiitinrini:  lilm  to  Mnicnft  Auroliui.  To 
KCC  I OmerAon  iilavpd  »lde  by  side  witU  one  of  the 
holf-dozcn  picatcst  niorul  tcacliors  of  the  world 
nay  fairlv  console  Ills  aUmliers  for  his  literary 
tiferiority  to  Addison  and  l.a  llruv<>re. 


«-;iiier*on  to  C'arlyle  In  1834. 

t'Diiii  till-  I^iiidoii  .^tlii'iin'iiiii.] 
The  following  Icttor,  addressed  by  Hincrson  to 
Carlylo,  will  be  read  with  Intcrrst  at  the  prci«eul 
niitiiuMit.      Mr.  Kinerson's   pecniiar  •|>ellliiR   ol 
TeiifelitdrUckli  has  been  prei»cr»ed:— 

CuNniHi),  M.\»«.,  'M  NitTcmber,  IMI.* 
Ml)  fh'iir  >//',— V'liir  k'tii-r,  wlili-li  I  r«-iTive«l 
lust  work,  iiindo  a  bright  li.rlit  in  a  sulltary  iiml 
■Uildeiiod  place.  1  had  i|iiite  r<>«-oiitly  rucrivvd 
the  iiuwH  id  the  dcutli  •!!  a  brntlii'r  in  tlie  Inland 
of  I'lirto  KIro,  wlioNi'  lo»s  to  me  will  lie  a  life-ion^ 
•o^'ow.  \s  iiu  passes  out  of  slirnt,  conic  to  me 
vIh|I)I(>  IIS  well  nr*  spiritual  tokens  of  a  Iraternal 
frIendliiii'NS  wlili'b,  by  its  own  law,  traiisrends 
till)  tedioiiM  liai  rliTH  of  oistoin  and  nation,  and 
opens  till'  wav  to  tlu<  heart.  Tins  is  a  true  conxo- 
lati'iii,  and  I  thanked  my  Jealous  Daimon  for  the 
;;odHcnd  so  sl^iilllciiiitly  timi'd.  it  for  the  mo- 
nii'iit  re;ill/.rs  the  hope  to  which  I  liaveclun^ 
with  both  hiindri.  tbi'ou(rh  eaoli  disiq>|ioliittiicnt. 
thi(tj  luluht<:<>iiverse  with  a  man  whose  oar  of 
laltlt  was  not  siooiioil.  and  who!«^nri;ntnn«t  I 
ooUld.UUl  Iticdli't      MavltlKellic  wortl.  "I  tlmnl! 

mj^tlod  wlienevur  I  call  you  to  iciiu'mbninca." 

1  receive  with  trioat  pleasure  the  wonderful  pi-o- 
fossor  now  that  llrst  tHe  uceent  limbs  of  OhIiIs 
are  eolloeted.  Wo  irreet  him  mcII  to  Cupe  Cod 
ami  Doston  tiay,  Tlio  rluld  laws  of  matter  iiro- 
lilbit  tiiat  the  soul  linprisonod  within  the  straight 
edifcs  of  iheso  types  should  add  one  syllable 
thereto,  or  we  Iniil  aliunxl  llie  »a^r(l  by  everyi 
name  of  veneration  lO  take  pon.ser'sloii  by  so 
much  as  a  Salve  of  Ids  Western  World,  but  he 
ivniaincd  inexorable  for  any  new  comiuunlru- 
tlon. 

I  feel  like  coii|;ratiilatiii|{  voiinpon  the  cold  wel- 
come wliii'h  you  K;>y  '•Tciifclsdroch"  has  mot.  As 
It  Is  not  eal  ilily  ha))py.  it  is  marked  of  a  hl(;li  sa- 
ered  «ort.  I  liiiu  it  a  |;rcal  deal  better  than  over, 
and  before  It.  was  all  iiubllislied  I  hud  oaten  nearly 
nil  III V  words  of  olijoot  Ion.  Itut  do  not  tliink  it 
hliull  lack  a  picKOiit  popiilaijiv.  That  it  nlioiild 
not  be  known  huciuh  po7>-illile,  lor  II  a  mrniolr  of 
l.aplace  liad  been  thrown  inio  that  nim'U-heap  of 
Fra/i'r'rt  M,i;;ii7inc,  who  would  l)C  tliii  wlsorV  Hut 
Ihl.-i  lias  ti,')  much  wii  ami  iiiiiigiiiation  not  to 
strD;<>  a  elans  who  woiilil  not  cure  tor  it  as  n  f.nlih- 
fiil  minor  <if  thiH  very  liitiir.  Hut  you  know  tlio 
proverb,  "To  Ito  lortiiiiate,  be  not  toowi^e."  The 
ij:reat  iiienol  the  ilay  are  on  a  plane  so  low  as  to  be 
tliorouy;lil.v  intelligible  to  ih«  vul;;:ir.  Nevertliu- 
\vfti,  as  lioil  iiiaUcth  tlie  world  iorcvcrmore,  what- 
ever the  devils  may  . •'coin  to  <lo,  ho  tlio  thiiui:lit.'* 
of  the  itcft  mliHls  always  liecome  the  la!>l  oplninn 
of  hodoly.  Truth  Is  over  liorii  in  a  maiiircr, 
but  iscoiniioiisalcd  by  living  till  it  Inia  all  IouIh 
lor  Its  Kiiiudoiii.  I''ar,  far  obiter  f>eeiiis  to  me  ttie 
uii|)o|iiilaiity  of  this  pliilosophicai  |>oein— sliiill  I 
call  ir.' -tiKin  tliH  adulation  ili:it  lollowod  yoiii 
eminent  friend  (lotlio.  With  liim  1  am  becom 
ill).''  belter  iK'ipi.ilnted,  but  mine  must  be  a  ipiaii- 
lied  admiration.  It  is  a  sin;;ular  piece  of  good- 
•latiire  In  yuii  to  n|ioiiieosi7.u  him.  I  cannot  but 
iL';:ard  il  a»  hi.-  mlsloitiine  with  eoiisiit<  uou.i  l.in^ 
influence  on  Ills  (reiilii-'— that  velvet  life  hu  hui. 
What  incongruity  lor  ;;eniiiH,  whime  Ht  orna- 
menisaiid  n'lielsaio  povciiyand  iiatrod,  to  re- 
pose lllty  years  iii  cliaiis  of  htate!  and  what  pity 
lliut  hls'iluke  did  not  cut  o|f  his  heail  to  bave 
him  from  tlio  mean  ind  (forj-^ive)  of  rotiriii;; 
from  the  municipal  Incense  "to  arraii4;e  taste- 
liilly  his  irilts  and  midals."  Tiien  the  I'lirltuit 
in  mo  accepts  no  apoio(;y  lor  liaii  morals  in  such 
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hu  IIOUi«U  MS  «  Hint) 
Ho,  lirt^f^ctiil,  llvi 


Cnh-rutioii   <>r   AUuiii   Mhoiilil 

otTtlii-   filer   of    lln' <ri>;itl(Mi.     f«o,  Iiij2y ;  iCIiH,  llvp 

ovrnnoK";  .Stiiinui-  It  [n  to  liii>  Min/Vi-^Hi  Htiuiilil 
not  M\iiii):illil£e  (vcl  ho  joii  hhIiIi  witli  Hocriitiv*.  so 
Iroiiii'ul,  no  triir,  aiiU  wlio  "iinnipvil  In  tiii>  iii|i')i 
witli   wooili'ii  slioc"   >vlit'iii-v.T    ilifv  woiiPI  (ori'o 

llllll  Into  till-  rloiuln."      I  Ki'fiii  Ml  ni>)>  llllll  oiruilli^ 

the  liaml  lo  you  kcioKS  tli«  U|{eK  wliloli  boiiiu  time 
you  will  ({tajip  — 

You  i;xpM's<  »  desire  to  know  fioinotliliif;  of  iiiy- 
scll.  Ai'iouMi  in«*  ":i  (liop  In  tlii'  <n'o;iii  ncfkliii; 
nnotli'T  ilroji,"  or  Ootl-Mriil'il,  Mtrivliiu  lo  kfvp  so 
truf  a  F|iln'iiriiy  iiM  l"i  iiTi'lvrJl  till'  tliiB  ru)  Irom 
every  point  ol  tlio  roinave  Iumvi-ii.  Hltic<'  my  rc- 
liiin'  lioniH  I  huvf  iireii  Icli  vi-rv  iiiiich  itt  lolfurr. 
>•  <t*'r»<  loiii;  to  li'll  ull  m>  H|iri-uliitloii  on  my  prU 

fettih)!)  mid  my  clolni;  tficreon;  lull,  (lonnoniuit 
my  lll)crtv,  I  am  (irtcrmiiidl  to  kceji  tt,  ai  tlm 
rlMk  of  u»flt>i«sneH<4  (wlilcli  rlxk  <lo(l  <'i4n  very  well 
Abtilc).  until  siirli  itutleD  ofler  thomselv  c  ax  f  cnn 
with  lnte{;rity  (linclmrice.  Une  tiling  I  beliovo.— 
that  .utterance  is  plH<~;e  enough;  and  Hhoiild 
I  attain  tlirou(r|i  any  Inward  revelation  to 
a  more  clear  pcicopiloii  uf  my  ajHif;nod  tank,  I 
ah  ill  embrace  It  with  Joy  ami  praise.  I  Rliall  not 
C4tu«m  It  a  low  pl.ii'O.  for  Instance,  if  I  eould 
»i.'eM;;tlien  your  bands  Py  true  cxprfHilona  of  tlio 
liope  und  pleaAiire  wliicli'yuur  writiii|rsroininiini- 
c-atu  ttfrineand  to  unne  of  my  cuunirymoii.  \  et 
the  l)(4t' poem  of  the  poet  is  hi*  owii  mind,  und 
more  evun  than  in  any  of  the  workn  I  rejtdce  in 
the  promise  of  the 'wiuKiDan.  Now  1  aiu  only 
reauliii;  and  mii.tliiu'.  ulu-n  I  have  any  iiowa  to 
tell  of  uiN.self  you  .xliitll  hear  theiii. 

Now,  a-s  to  "tlio  weliMMiie  hint  that  you  nii^ht 
ooine  to  America,  it  siiall  ba  tu  m«  a  joyful  hop*. 

(Come  and  found  u  now  Hiadeiny  that  Hhall  be 
church  ami  mIiouI  and  PainasKUs.  as  a  true  poet'.'- 
Jiou.-e  hliuiild  III'.  I  dare  nut  -.ly  that  wll  h:n  t.et 
ler  chance  heri-  tiriu  In  l''.ni:hind  of  \\iiinint; 
woild-wajie!*,  Ii  .t  it  can  "iilwiij  «  live,  and  it  I'aii 
hcarce  lind  rompctli  Inn.  tndi'ed,  ynu  sliiill  have 
the  coniineiit  lo  yiiui.->elf  were  it  ouly  n-*  Cru-'oe 
was  Kinj;.  If  >ou"ciircd  to  read  lller.iry  lecture.*, 
our  people  have  vast  ciiiiosity,  and  the  iinparaliiH 
is  very  easy  to  net  a^joini;-.  ".Such  pulpit  as  you 
pleased  lo  e'reit  would  at  least  lind  no  hindrance 
in  the  liiiililin^.  Alrlendof  inlne  .-iiiil  ofvnurH 
ui'iniilved,  when  I  expiesseil  the  wi^'li  that  you 
Would  conic  here,  ••that  people  were  not  here,  a^ 
in  f  ji^laiid.  sai'i.iniented  to  orcaiiUed  schools  o| 
opiidon.iHii  weio  a  lar  more  eonvertilile  au- 
dieiici.'  II  at  :ill  you  can  think  ol  comlii;;  liere, 
I  would  senil  villi    any    and  all    particulars  of  lie 

loiniallon  Willi  clieerlullesl  speed 

I'lfsciit  my  iK'st  ieuie*ilir.>nccs  t,i  Mrs.  rarlyi**, 
whom  that  stern  and  blessed  soHtndu  lias  armed 
and  .sublliiied  out  of  all  leach  vf  the  lildeue.-s 
and  Miirea.son  of  London.  If  I  thoU',;ht  weeould 
win  her  todnr  .\meiiiMU  shore,  I  .thoulil  Dvnd  hei 
the  slot  V  of  those  ;:)Hlly  women,  the  eont>-lupo 
raries  of  .lohii  Knox's  "daughter,  who  came  out 
hither  to  enjoy  the  won«hip  of  <i<Ml  amidst  wild 
iuvu  aud  wtldlK-aat:>.      Voiir  tneml  and  M-rvaiit, 

It.    WaI.Im»  E)lKlt:*4»'. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  TRAGIC. 
AUIiohbIi  ICinorwon  hoBuii  liis  csHny  mi 
"TJlP  TriiKJi"  with  tlie  Hetileiiie,  -III- 
hiiH  Nceii  Iml  half  the  miivi-ise  «lii.  ||,i, 
ncvor  hvcn  nhuwi\  tlii>  lidiiMf  nf  I'liin," 
it  WUH,  after  nil,  only  a  Ixuvinif  m- 
(juuliitaiioH  with  lli«>  forlorn  inimtte.s  of 
that  boiiNB  lie  ovor  rated  to  keep  up. 
TLoiikIj  lit'  tlid  not  nay  in  so  iiiaiiy 
woi-ild,  with  Dr.  Jolinsoii,  "A  Kick  ami 
•If'jpcft'd  man  in  a  si-oinKJi-el."  he  no 
(loiiJd,  HH  a  privale  iiiii]  rHiitcric  seiiti- 
UH-nf,  niqitieHfed  in  tho  jnsfntsK  of  tho 
view.  Siich  people  were  his  liores,  iii>< 
death's    liead-*    at    tho    fea.^t.    his    "do- 
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TaHtatloiiH  of  lh(>  day,"  with  lln.dr  hrad- 
arheH  mill  dynpepHla  ami  torpid  llvcrfi 
and  raiwiTH  uml  iliHimil  .spirits.  Imjeod. 
Mth.  Mary  Hiikrr  Mdily  wmild  liuve 
laid  hor  liainl  in  hnieilii  lion  mi  hj^ 
liead  for  IiIh  clein  in umiitioii  of  tlii" 
truth  that  nietamlioly  is  umhiii;;  lnu  a 
diaholical  seiniiun  of  Kiilijectivo  liili- 
from  a  non  cxisfciil  liver,  innl  diitiips 
only  a  failin);  out  of  (lio  Imttoni  of  tin- 
iinlvtrHO  from  a  iiniiprHo  tlint  liinl  im 
bottom  tn  fail  onf. 

In  n  luowt  ilelitflilfiil  liook.  •'I'lie  In- 
fluence-of  lOiiiorMoii,"  liy  ICdwin  I). 
Mead;  a  Imoli,  on  every  pajro  first- 
hand, HtiarklinK  and  stimulating  to 
thoitfcht  tliroiiKli  ninninp:  eonipariRon.>( 
of  Enierflon  vvitli  two  kucIi  temperii 
nientally-difTering  c  li/irni-ters  as  'i'lieo- 
dore  Parker  and  Thomas  (Jarlyle,  Mr. 
Mead,  loyal  admirer  aa  he  Ih  of  the 
Concord  eeer,  rannot  help  criticining  his 
attitude  toward  the  dark,  BitfTerini;  and 
(sceminply  heartleo.si,  if  not  malignant, 
Bide  of  hnninii  life,  an  lu'trayinR  a  lim- 
itation ill  liiH  nature,  an  emutional 
rolor-liiiti'iiiosH  smiicw  hat  akin  in  its 
effecl.n  lo  wliiil  wmild  have  re.sulted 
from  leuviiiK  nut  of  Hie  make-u|)  of  a 
nrmliraiiill  hix  ovoipnvvirlim  seii.«e  of 
the  aliy^ses  of  priuom  iiinl  daiknes.^  in 
the  lower  depths  of  tone  in  their  con- 
trast with  the  IiIkIi  and  rinliaiit  li^'lits 
and  hues  «IiininB  hipli  above  them  yei 
ear-h  ef|u:illy  elemeiil;il  fMi-tor  of  jiiiy 
profound  iiitorpretntioti  of  the  sin- 
pendous  riiiaro-osiiiio  of  crentinn. 

None  the  less,  prci  i.sely  this  atlituiie 
was  the  one  lOiiieison  viihiniiiriiy  ami 
deliliernfely  nilopli-d  (or  the  coniliirt  of 
his  life.  So  far  ii.'s  in  liiin  Iny.  lie  wniilij 
not  look  at  or  dwijl  uii  anything  iif^ly, 
painful  or  depress! nj.'.  more  tiiaii  he 
would  .•suffer  hi.s  heariuu  to  lie  aaxiiiled 
with  disroidH,  or  his  .sens,,  of  tn.^jfi.  with 
nauseous  food,  or  his  .sense  of  siiieji 
willi  offen.>'ive  odor.-*.  'I'lie  .sunie  re;:imeii 
he  prescrilied  for  himself  in  lit(>r!iturc. 
"I  do  not  read  the  .sad  in  literature." 
he  s.tid.  "No  one  onpht  to  write 
08  Ilawlhorne  has,"  lie  dii  hired; 
over  whose  "Scarlet  l/^'tter"  he 
exelaimed.  'Cha.stly!  jihastly!"  Vie 
tor  Hii^o'8  "Le.-*  Mi.serahles"  Jio 
would  not  oi>on.  In  all  good  writings 
he  lookoi!  for  something  "hearty  or 
happy."  "Melancholy  is  iinendiirnhlc; 
ttricf  i»  abnormal,"  he  insisted.  Even 
tJoellie's  Fiiiint,  tlie  ino^t  toiiehingl.r 
human,  pathetic,  aspirinR  and  thoufrht- 
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will  look  down  on  tlip  toriucntH  of  tlio 
wl<  kfd  AvUlionl  a  twiuj;"'  of  piiiii.  I>f»- 
rjiiisi-  tin'  wi<'kp<l  arr  gi'l^Uiif  Just  wlinf 
is  tliv  cti-riial  boHt  for  tin-in.  \\'\\y 
pity  jiiivliody --evi»n  a  tvlfi*  or  nioliipror 
liiixhaiMl  -wlio  is  ffotiiiiK  tlio  floriiiil 
iMf^t  for  Ills  wclfnro  or  Imt;-*?  At  tlio 
Hniii«>  tiiiip,  no  avpriiRi>  iiiortnl,  <TaviiiK 
in  hi«  «'.xtr<'niity  a  word  of  litiinan  nyni- 
p.'Hhy,  humM  rare  to  liave  Spinosn 
roiinil,  ovPH  wlifn  nierfly  writhiiiff 
nndrr  Kiuh  minor  fiiiitt'  illn  nn  rliolorn, 
Hcialioa  or  (  anfcr,  but  would  profcr— 
for  all  liis  wiakiK'.sR  and  lack  of  virion 
-  one  of  tlu"  inipcrfcft  anK*'ls  who  ron>- 
forlrd  .lesntu  in  <iPtlis<>nmn<>. 

Vcs,  it  is  pcrfpptly  true,  as  Knjorpon 
snxd,  that  all  pain,  sorrow  and  doiiroH- 
»ion  dwell  in  a  low  rrgion.  It  is  a  low 
kind  of  digtstivp  Kysfrm  that  tornionts 
Olio  with  dyspepsia ;  a  low  kind  of  liver 
tPat  <MpM  (tie  conseioMsness  it)  a  dyo  pot 
of  iudiuo;n  low  kind  of  int«-ll(>e(  that  does 
not  at  once  jjrasp  the  whole  flawless 
wheiMe  of  ^he  universe,  and  a  low  kind 
of  heart  that  will  keep  on  moaning  for 
the  weary  aiisence  of  a  wife,  when  he 
on^lit  onl\  lo  feel  how  supremely  happy 
she  is  in  heaven.  ICvery  one  onpht  to 
try  his  hest  to  "transcend"  such  a  sfoni- 
ucli,  liver,  intellect  and  heart,  nnd  to 
nrjre  otiiers  fo  do  the  like,  till  nil  mount 
up  to  n  digestive,  bilious,  rational 
and  emotional  empyrean,  where  there 
shiiil  he  IK*  more  call  for  sympathy  or 
eoni|).'i.stdon.  Itut,  nipanwiiile,  what  poor, 
h)w  down    and    wretchedly-constnioted 

lieinu'"*  we  most  of  uh  are!  Why,  theo, 
he  in  mucIi  nn  nntielpntory  hnrry  to 
trntiscetid  the  limitationN  of  the  finite 
as  to  rease  to  be  human  at  all?  Would 
any  nesh-r>nd-blood  man  really  be  Im- 
proved by  being  able  to  tread  the 
wards  of  the  la/.nr-houfte  in  which  so 
many  lie  fufferlng  without  n  trace  of 
Wi-ak  pity  in  his  sensitive  breast  for 
what  they  have  to  endurf-  now  and 
here  even  though  li<>sl  for  them  in  the 
long  ninV 

Tiiu  ,  for  Kmerson'rt  attitude— that  of 
in  a  measure  turning  away  from  nnd 
iKiioriii:,'  the  tragic  side  of  life -there  Is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  score  of 
health,  Haiiity  and  power  of  effective 
H<  rviee.  C.insidered  from  tlie  highent 
point  of  view,  all  sorrow  does  dwell  in 
a  low  region,  physical,  intelleetnal  and 
s|iiriluiil,  an<l,  in  its  extreme,  implies  a 
broken  body,  a  broken  miiul  and  n 
iirokeii   soul    a    fall   ffom   tliA  ideal  of 
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healih,  llie  ideal  of  reason,  the  Ideal 
fn illi  and  vision.     Hut   it   will  never 
to    eiMry    this     too     far.      .'buffering   , 
wroucht  into  the  very  warp  atul  woof  of 
«  \lstence;  iuileed,  as  many  of  the  saint- 
llesi   hav)'  believed,  into  the  very  warp 
and    woof    of    divine    being    Itself,    as 
.Honieliiing  without  whoAe  infinite  trann- 
cendeiiee  through  reality  of  experience 
('\*\\  (iod  were  not  made  perfect. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  this  which  made 
even  unrldly  Hacon  way.  "Prosperity  la 
the  bhs'iing  of  the  Old  Testament;  ad- 
versity is  the  blessing  of  the  New; 
v.hieli  earrieth  the  greater  benediction 
and  the  elearer  revelation  of  God's 
favor.  Vet  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
if  yon  listen  fo  David's  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  ninny  hearselike  airs  as  ca  ' 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  i 
labored  more  in  describing  the  fl(L 
lion  of  .lob  than  the  felicities  of  Solo 
moil."  Certainly,  of  the  pencil  of  the 
most  commanding  man  of  genius  of  the 
ages  does  the  like  hold  true.  "Else- 
wise,  what" -pertinently  nf" '  ?  Mr. 
Mead  -"wliat  would  become  of  i.ie  deep 
nnd  tragical  notes  which  breatlie 
through  the  Bible  from  the  story  of 
.Toll  to  the_Ntory^of  Calvary;  what  of 
tlie  protiiems  wiin  which  Greek  tragedy 
deals;  what  of  that  which  Dante  wrote 
into  his  i>oein  and  life  wrote  Into 
Dnnti's  face;  and  what  of  the  myriad 
miseries  and  sorrows  which  Shake- 
speare was  'too  faithful  to  humanity  to 
conceal".'"  Strike  tliese  out  of  the 
literature  of  the  ages,  nnd  it  would  he 
tantamount  to  striking  the  towering 
Aniles  nnd  tlie  deep  Pacific,  the  sky- 
pier<  ing  Himalayas  and  the  fathom- 
less Indian  ocean  out  of  the  stupendous 
s<'eiiery  of  crention. 

ILitcrature. 

•  HOLMES'S  EMERSON.* 


A  book  concerning;  Ktnerson  by  Holmes 
is  cerlainiy  a  coiiHuniiiDitioii  which  whs  de- 
voutly to  h»  wished,  ho  long  as  it  was  hIHI 
a  futuro  poHsiliility ;  and  the  event  is  fully 
e(iual  to  our  ho|M>.  This  combination  of 
author  and  subject  was  {uophetic  of  a 
unique  |>«rformanoe.  A  foretaste  of  its 
quality   had  been    voiiuhsafud  to  us  in  Dr. 
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hi8  ex(>eiiHe. 

As  a  treasury  of  facta,  tlie  book  bears 
no  comparison  witli  Mr.  Cooke'8  elaborate 
atudy  of  Jvneriion's  life  ami  genius,  to  which 
Dr.  Iloluies  pays  a  direct  tribute  of  respect 
and  the  indirect  tribute  of  various  references 
and  ^uotatioiiH.  Moreover,  as  an  account  and 
eatifuate  of  lOincr.ion's  philosophy  and  ethics 
and  religion,  Mr.  Cooke's  book  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  Tiie  valuy  of  Dr.  Holmes's  book 
consists  in  its  being  his  own,  his  mental 
habit  was  so  different  from  Krnerson's,  and, 
Anatdver  l>e  his  tlieuie,  he  brings  to  it  such 
a  pleasant  style  and  such  a  lively  wit. 
A  uiau  might  do  much  worse  than  to  read 
these  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  pages 
for  nothing  more  than  for  the  wit  and 
plea.santry  which  they  contain.  Hut,  reading 
them  for  these,  he  wouM  find  much  besides 
to  interest  and  satisfy  his  mind.  The  book 
is  cue  of  many  multiplying  proofs  of  Emer- 
son's universality.  Like  the  suu,  he  shines 
for  all.  Men  of  the  most  various  mental 
habitudes  find  something  iu  him  after  their 

own  hearts,  and  no  much  that  they  are 
oftentimes  imi>elled  to  fancy  he  is  theirs 
by  an  exclusive  right.  Hut  every  such 
imagination  is  corrected  by  the  multiplicity 
of  the  opposing  claims.  If  Dr.  Holmes 
has  made  too  little  of  Kmerson'f  transcen- 
dentalism,  he  has  amply  shown  that  to  put 
his  genius  in  a  single  term  is  <iuite  im)>os- 
siblrt.  "Litliels  are  lil>els,"  and  Kmerson 
affords  a  capital  ex:im[ile  of  the  truth  of 
this  alliterative  ]ilirHse. 

Tlie  general  iirr.mgeiuent  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
book  is  very  happily  conceived.  First,  we 
have  chapters  on  Krnerson's  birth,  youth, 
education,  ministry;  and  then  the  history 
becomes  almost  entirely  literary.  The  vari- 
ous essays  and  addresses  are  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  and  some  bit  of 
criticisTQ  is  parceletl  out  to  each  in  turn  ; 
and  there  are  illustrative  extracts,  very 
happily  chosen  in  the  main.  As  we  draw 
near  the  eu<l,  it  is  delayed  by  a  chapter  on 
"Krnerson's  i'oems,"  one  of  ttie  fullest  iu 
the  book.  Tite  succeeding  chapter  briefly 
narrates  the  circumstances  of  his  closing 
years,  his  illness,  death,  and  burial.  Lastly, 
wo  have  "Kmerson. — A  Ketro3i)ect," — an  end 
which  crowns  the  work  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner. 

Heredity  has  l>een  so  long  a  favorite  study 
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with  Dr.  Holmes  that  we  should  ex[>ect  him 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  Kmerson's  ances- 
try, and  he  is  so.  There  are  several  interest- 
ing pages  on  the  mental  resemblances  of 
Kmerson    and    his    Aunt     Mary    and     his 

brothers,  Charles  and  Edward.  It  was 
easily  possible  for  him  to  hIiow  that  Charles 
was,  in  his  youth,  more  like  the  mature 
Ralph  Waldo  than  was  the  young  Halph 
Waldo.  Coming  down  to  IH'M  and  to  the 
publication  of  "Nature,"  Dr.  Holmes  has 
an  abstract  and  ooninientary  several  pHges 
long,  in  which  there  is  nothing  happier  than 
his  remark  on  I'rof.  Howen's  Chrisliun 
I'Jxiiminer  criticism  of  the  little  book  :  "The 
acute  and  learned  professor  meant  to  deal 
fairly  with  his  siibjtjot.  Hi't,  if  one  has  ever 
seen  a  sagacious  j)ointer  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  box  tortoi.ie,  he  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  relations  Itetween  the  re- 
viewer and  revieweil  as  they  ap{>eared  in 
this  article.  The  professor  turns  the  book 
over  and  over,  inspects  it  from  plastron  to 
carapace,  so  to  speak,  ami  looks  for  o[ienings 
everywhere,  sometimes  suoces.-ifully,  some- 
times iu  vain."  Another  criticism  on  the 
book,  which  Dr.  Holmes  would  have  given 
as,  we  think,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  it, 
was  that  of  Dr.  Hedge,  who  said  to  Kmerson, 
when  the  book  had  just  come  out,  "And 
now  why  don't  you  write  a  book  on  Nulun  t" 
•  •  • 

Dr.  Holmes's  criticism  of  "The  American 
Scholar"  orali')ii  is  generous  and  expansive. 
It  was,  he  says,  "our  intellectual  Declaration 
of  Indei)endence."  Ho  is  much  less  appre- 
ciative of  the  Divinity  School  AiJdress  of 
the  succeeding  year  (lri:JS),  which  was  as 
certainly  our  religious  Di*olaralioii  of  Inde- 
(jen<lence.  The  difference  here  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  book 
on  the  religious  side.  In  the  comment  on 
"The  Transcendenlalist,"  these  sentences 
occur:  "Nothing  was  further  from  Kmerson 
himself  than  whimsical  eccentricity  or  churl- 
ish austerity.  Hut  there  was  occasionally 
an  air  of  bravado  in  some  of  his  followers, 
as  if  they  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  some 
knowing  machine  which  was  to  give  them 
a  monopoly  of  its  products."  The  treatment 
of  the  Diiil  is  very  brief,  considering  the 
many  thoughtful,  hoiwful,  anxious  hours 
it  marked  for  Kmerson.  The  best  excuses 
for   this  brevity  is    the   admirable   account 
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tl««Si  flive^  jKiestesst  itotttt*,  in  "The  TeHt,"  aud 
tii«)  v«B<ilii«tl.  im  tb«  "Sweden horg"  tHsay  in 
•*It«j»f««eMtaiiiv*9  Men."  "Hin  l«<x)kH  have 
no  m»^io>iyf  tio  liiidotioii,  no  liuiiior,  no  relief 
to  tli«  Aaml.  |»roMHio  lovel.  We  wander 
forlorn  itt  a»  liick-luHlre  iatHi.Hc.ijH).  No  bird 
ever  Hang  in  UieMe  ganlenn  of  the  dead. 
The  enliir  imnl  "/  pn'fri/  in  ho  transcendent 
a  mind  betoken.s  the  dinea^e,  and  like  a 
hoarae  voice  in  a  beautiful  pHmon  is  a  kind 
of  warning." 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  ta^<k  to  follow 
Dr.  llolniert  along  the  (entire  courije  of  hia 
running  criticism  of  Kiuerdon'.i  writings, 
but  it  would  make  what  is  meant  for  a 
Hhort  Dotio)  a  long  one.  lie  is  8o  little 
satisfied  with  the  "Immortality"  essay  that 
there  is  irritation  in  his  tone,  when  s{)eaking 
of  it.  Not  unnaturally,  here  as  elsewhere, 
he  resentij  the  judgment  of  Kmerson  on  the 
philosophical  importance  of  Wordsworth's 
"Intimations."  ,  The  chapter  on  "Kmerson'a 
I'oeins"  is  full  of  generous  appreciatioa. 
It  contains  several  instructive  paraUels 
between  Emerson's  prose  and  ver.-»e.  The 
example  on  page  3^17  does  not  seem  to  us 
a  good  on»'  of  Mr.  Kuskin's  "pathetic  fal- 
lacy." It  djes  not  make  "the  drowsy  moun- 
tains nod."  Moreover,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fragments  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Mr.  Cabot's 
adition  of  the  collected  work.-^,  where  it  is 
:)reHent  by  an  oversight ;  for  it  occurs  also 
n  the  Adirondack  poem,  where  for  "glowing 
wheels"  we  have  "glowing  chair."  The 
'lioston  Hymn"  is  hone.stly  described  as 
'a  rough  piece  of  verse,  but  noble  from 
uegiuuiug   to  end."     it  has  been  greatly 

A  QUERY. 

J'u  (lie  of  the  Chriitian  Regiiter : — 

Are  you  and  your  readers  "I'ro"  or  are 
you  "Con,"  in  reHj^ct  to  the  following  Hen- 
tence  on  page  3.'30  of  Dr.  Holmes's  Life  of 
Ralph  WaUlo  Kmerson  V 

"lie  lived  very  nearly  to  the  completion 
of  his  eightieth  year,  having  been  born  May 
'J.l,  18U3,  and  his  death  occurring  on  the 
'27lh  of  April,  I88l»."  By  the  rule  of  simple 
subtraction,  or  by  going  back  to  May  2.5, 
1U03,  and  counting  up,  can  you  make  it 
more  than  the  m  vent y  ninth  year?  It  should 
be  either  this  or  the  cummencemenl  "of  his 
eightieth  year." 

In  the  volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  and  ou 
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page  Mil)  of  the  Memoir,  iit  the  following 
sentence  :  "Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better 
guidance  than  our  own ;  the  course  of 
events  is  quite  too  strong  for  any  helmsman, 
and  our  little  wherry  is  taken  in  tow  by  the 
ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  the 
way,  and  has  the  force  to  draw  men  and 
states  and  planets  to  their  good." 

Did  Mr.  Kmerson  write  the  last  word  of 
it  "good"  or  (iuAi.V  It  is  sublime  and 
beautiful,  full  of  sweetness  and  love  as  well  "'^aw^s-^iS 
as  grandeur,  even  as  it  now  reads,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  "good."  Hut  1  am 
<piite  sure  I  read  it  in  the  first  printed  re- 
port with  the  word  yonl.  At  any  rate,  that 
has  been  the  figure  inerasable  from  my 
mind ;  and  I  greatly  prefer  it.         n.  .s.  k. 
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rroiH  Kuipli  >Vui(io  Kiiier.soii  to 
Mra.  Natituuiel  U  awl  home. 

Do^innin^  Before  Her  Mar- 
rlago  and  Ending 


Ilawflioriie'i*  Itonfh. 


Iha  rollowlntr  umubllalied  I«tt«r«  from 
linlfitt  VV.ililo  KiicTfon  nnro  writton  to  Mrx. 
Na'Jiaiili.-!  ilawiliornc,  UvgUiniuK  before  h«>r 
iuiiril<>|t<>,  und  eiKllug  dunoif  tha  year  of  ilaw. 
liixrno'idttitb.  ft  It  tH»rhai><  woM  tu  rapeat 
h«r«  t'lii.-  «ir  turn  frfcii  ulr^iady  iriveii  to  the 
Du'  iic  c<  n<*<triiiiiir  Mr*,  li.iwilioriiu'a  uliili'v 
ail  an  arii^L  Much  of  liur  time  wat  devottd 
to  drawinir  uiid  (MtiitliiKi  "lid  Itnd  licr  liunlib 
puriulttad  unbr>ltoii  apiilicatloD  to  artiitto 
•tudjr,  and  bat  there  \teou  In  her  jouih  th« 
pri.-»<.>nt  laci!itit;«  for  tvuiuvii'j  .idv.incaniont  In 
an.  ir  lit  prob.ible  tliai  iicr  t^kM  nroulu  have 
br(j'i;'lit  l.tT  a  i.'iucb  wider  dlittinctlon.  At  it 
WA-,  lii-r  drikwinit  and  imuitiajr  tliDwed  vx- 
qtii'Kc*  '.nd  vigoroxislf  (rutbfiil  execution. 
Il#r  jiiwinpt- ut  inii  •'llir:{(  were  ctiaraotori^ud 
by  i>i<:  r^'.if'  T'.ul  1  discernment  and  aptncHS  (if 
touch;  h'l  th.tt,  after  hut  iKllo  practice,  she 
WHS  able  to  take  a  rui'tr.-ili  in  clay  of  Laura 
ItrldiT'iian,  niilcti  wai  c<inslderod   perfect  by 
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•  ucci  (.>.  Voii  iiu^l  itoMpuMfi  uvvrylblotf  io  It, 
Id  V  iiir  liC.illli— which,  I  trust,  it  wUI  nl«!a.>-e 
(jod  ii)  cuuildu.  ^uur  ol)U.'Oii  fricnn  uiiJ 
UtitVUUt,  It.  U'ALItO  £mkk«un. 

II. 

CoNrown.  Jan.  *),  I?1?. 
Voii  uukt!  tna  liPHriiiv  asbameU,  iity  kind 
frie  i(i,  »«  tti'i  fxibSd  of  your  pphUh  of 
lU'i  kiu-h  liitlo  buuks.  I  coulU  uut  i><ii>- 
«it)ly  rec<>iciiiz«  Mbythlof  of  Be  la  your 
f  uHin..'  Biivi  piivtorl«l  words.  80  I  uk* 
II  tor  Lr.mtcd  iiiai,  a»  ■  iru«  artHli  Vou 
■■••vi*  tii»  iMrautt'liiali'iif  ey*,  wbiOh  irant- 
liiTtirt't  liie  tundrc -i)^  and  the  iiriUt  It  Io  ks 
U|>i)ri,  nn  I  C4II  tvMl  |io«<r?  out  of  Uuli  pro>«. 
I  uiii  'lui  ilie  le>4  cl.id  to  httve  t>»«n  the  o«.-04- 
iiuii  tij  vuu  uf  tilr<i^ant  ihou^hct,  aa>i  I  dxligbt 
In  tiip  (jcnuiKe  adnnraiiun  you  <'Xpr-  it  of  llt«t 
IdiMl  !>'■  iiity  which  li  lints  uti  i'v«i  and  iiiakea 
acium  life  look  noiuuilutua  Itlio  tba  cuarkeit 
c  i.-'C  tur(«. 

I  liki- viy  wi'II  what  you  lar  of  Flaxtnim, 
an. I  »Iij11  k'lvu  hlin  dio  greater  fiHed.  And  In- 
•Irc'i,  wl.o  c;ui  ««•«  iho  tvorki*  of  a  irrcai  artist 
witiioiit  iiK'ii  frih'it  not  to  ranch  ihe  prlvrfte 
Hi  iiH!  coiii.iiDii  tviallii  I-  bv  bliii  lodlvateJ? 
I  (liiiiN  tilt)  iiuc  kdul— huuibtc,  rapt.  ooa*i>ir. 
Iiiirulili  iill-ri  >;  .nlt.ill  ■  u;«  a^  itt  l>cutvn- 
iiMirt  iiiii  .■n)Kt>i-,  libi'lf  III  .tiMUiiT  piiu-e,  tnd 
kaitli  .r  the  farthtaon,  of  me  pl«:tun>,  of  the 
iioiMi.  "It  It  aUo  iiiy  work."  1  can  n^tvef 
•jiiairol  fvib  your  dintu  ul'  mind  regarding 
ri^.tiul  HtliMiiptH  In  your  own  an.  I  bdiiiiro 
It  ruilioi.  AiiJ  I  am  p  iiiie  I  to  iliinK  ot  the 
irrii.'vuui  re:iut..incu  which  your  Keniut  baa 
I)  I'll    mt  luii^'  labkuJ  lo  ovuicome  of  bodily 

tUlliTlii;.'. 

\  Oil  n.-k  lor  my  locturea.  I  wlab  tbey  were 
lit  10  tuiiiil.  Thuv  biioulit  ^'o  luiinediatult-  to 
SjIciii.iI  tlifiy  k\ore.  1  hare  not  allowed  one 
o'  till  III  Uj  1/0  in  MS  out  or  uiy  liiniilt. 
Tbi- llr-l  (iiiu  of  iliu  cuurxu  which  it  the  niobt 
I  r.  b'  iii.tbli',  1  Will  uh.errullv  s^nd  yuu,  »  lion- 
cTrr  1  c  II  ii»i  time  n  patch  hU  coat  a  llitie. 
It  1.4,  liot«cvur,  uliuady  pruuiiaud  to  i^ro  pur- 
feont. 

1  UiHnk  you  for  tho  hoautiful  littio  drawing 
you  -em  mi.-  o>  "I'triinsion."  It  U  auiuired 
ot  all  liifliolder«.  Tell  your  tUltr  Glisabaib 
tliui  her  uccuiiiit  uf  Mr.  Very  intercjieil  ine 
iiiiiih,  aiiil  1  have  already  bejrired  Ur.  v\  hit> 
liiif  til  brinjr  iilni  tu  our  l<  veuni,  and  he  prom- 
Itieii  iiU  ifuud  olUceii  lO  Kel  hiOi  here. 

It.    W.   KMER8UX. 

[AddrcEted  to  Jiuston.J 
III. 
CuNConn,  May  IS.  Ih40. 

My  l/pur^fji  Sophia:  1  have  bivfrt^d  Mr. 
(ii.ri-y  to  c  1.  jn  ViU  today  fur  the  inodilllon 
to  L'O  to  \Vat»TrorJ,  iikI  the  one  for  Now 
Vnrk,  ir  leaiiy— ami  pack  tboni  at  is  shop. 
I  liii<9  also  rcqiiL'bied  liiiii  to  tai.e  your  orders 
l>>r  th  ■  tune  when  he  c^h  .11  pack  the  two 
which  you  cariv  to  Salem,  lie  Is  to  bnntr 
VOII,  1  hui-e.  lu'iay.  the  l%vo  now  casts,  one  of 
which  whfa  ready  1  tvisli  to  send  10  -Mr.  Abol 
Ail.iius,  ani  if  Mm.  imoiior  will  allow  tliu 
oiiier  (o  lie  in  her  buiiie  a  few  days.  1  will 
prt'Sinllv  .-end  fur  it. 

Ell/  >be  h  Is  vtry  well  content  with  thncast. 
tlioii);lt  she  thinks  li  has  I'l^t  eoiiie  01  the 
prei.'Isiiiii  as  well  as  the  ajrri'cahle  till!  of  ihu 
clay.  All  our  frlemis  llnd  the  lilcunest— soma 
of  liiem  filtjwlv— ii(i('  nil  at  lart  U'e  all 
count  ii  a  beautiful  pus»e^^iloni'tbe  K>ft  of  a 
iiiiig'',  and  no  ilie  less  valuable  that  It  waHSO 
uoexp' cied.  You  must  now  (rrailfy  us  II  bv 
lUin;/ a  liiiio  whci'>  you  will  come  to  Concord, 
and  heir  wh.it  we  iiuva  to  say  or  lu  Wilt 
yoii  no(  come  iiitlicr  me  last  week  ot  this 
luuiitli,  or  ihe  second  week  In  June?  If 
neiiiier  of  these  latet  cull  you,  you  mhali 
( luioiu  fill  V  day  thereafter,  only  do  not  fall  us. 
Your  friend  and  servuiii,  It.  W.  EUEUbON. 
IV. 

CiiN'coitD,  June  ii,  I6ta 
]^^Y  Dear  Miss  SoriiiA:    I  received  vour 
letcer  i>n   .>unday,   but  delaved  answering  It 
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until  tod  ly,  thai  I  iiiig  t  bo  abtu  lu  Dx  a  day 
wliiti  1  ohull  call  fur  you.  Caruli  e  ctiursi, 
mMi  whu.ii  I  have  had  '  cnvenaut  of  bome 
^t.llldlllK  I'or  tbo  llr»t  week  In  June,  did  nut 
come  hliiicr  until  lart  niirlil.  Will  then  the 
loili  .Inn' be  a  convenient  day  for  your  ridaf 

I  will  come  iiown— for  fo  wo  north  country, 
men  iis<«  in  say— to  lioston,  eitliar  on  Ihe 
atti'rnuoii  of  ihu  (illi  or  moriiln?  of  the  lUlh, 
ana  perliap^  the  beil  uour  tor  us  lo  l«-av« 
totTti  will  lie  about  4  o'clock  i*.  Al.  I  shall 
iriudlv  Introduce  vou  to  our  iUilo  circle,  tbai 
we  in  ly  bccouiL-  acqu  ilntcd  with  rou,  and 
tiiat  we  may  ihank  you  fur  the  excellent  vift 
you  h.ive  made  Ui^;  bur,  in  i'c).'ar  1  to  certain 
I'Xiii-G^stons  In  your  Ictier,  I  ou/ht  lo  k.i  you 
will  |ira>ently  bo  undO'  civcd.  i  housrb  I  am 
loud  uf  wr.t'inu  and  of  public  sneaking,  I  ,.m 
a  Very  poor  talker,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
very  much  Dreffi'  silence.  Or  Cbarht'a  Ijean* 
iiful  t'ient  In  thut  art  I  have  had  no  kbanij 
(lUi  our  coiumoo  friend,  Mr.  Alcot  ,  tht  princa 
of  converkcri',  live!>  little  more  ll;an  a  uitle 
Irom  our  bou-c,  and  wr  will  call  In  his  aid,  at 
wv  u  ten  do,  to  make  amend  j  lur  our  dell- 
cleii<;y,  wJicn  you  come.  KlizAboib  llo  r,  I 
uui  iriai  to  .«  ly,  it  jrciimir  well  a/ <ia.  I  shall 
alMsvs  fell  11.  it  our  lit  le  viiiare  la  rich  wbll# 

the  riUiaipt  in  It.  I  cannot  allow  that  you 
kno'>  iiiiinh  of  liar  yet,  for  I,  who  have  known 
her  fr  itii  a  ohdd,  value  bt-r  alw.iys  the  tuora. 
W  II  you  tay  t  >  y  ur  lUtor  Ktlzabifib  that  I 
received  liar  letter  relatnir  10  certain  high 
m.li-  nt.  wlilcii  I  have  not  yt  l>e«n  In  tua  rein 
to  answer;  liiil"i'J,  I  drf  mi  thut  <.lia  knows  all 
my  aiipwer  u>  tb.it  i|u<ii(llon— hat  it  ready  In 
her  ricli  cu^'eesnon,  and  only  wait»  for  inliia 
ton-  bo^«  well  tiivy  will  ullv.  1  h.«va  lad 
thn  li-ttfT  by  and  iliall  pre^eutlr  read  It  af(  iin, 
and  If  I  iiiive  iiiv'thlnir  nitiei'ial  I  will  vtrite. 
Wl.h  yrcAi  legatd,  yourst    IC  W.  Kuiat.su.N. 

v. 

Coicoui>,  April  to,  Mil. 

My  Dear  Mlf«  Sopliin:  \V  ill  you  ii'.cfKt  troin 
iiiv  -ii-ter  KlJAU'ieili  lluar  and  ma  the  few 
accomv  ii-yiiiK  priiiis? 

A  <  o  il  ot  upolo/y  must  fto  with  them. 
Kli7.aiii-ih  'III  i  cent,  l.iit  tiiuimer,  hy  a  ir<'n- 
lUiiian  •>  ho  wai  /olnir  lo  Hirop",  nn  order 
for  n  fe'»  printnof  pieturos  or  Kaitaeile  and 
Micl.al  Aiii'i'lo  ("trcpiliixr  unrtlciilarlv  the 
prophi'i.t  an.i  KtbU  •>;  .Mithel;,  w  ili  the  bupu 
til  iv  we  iiil:.;)it  receive  toiia'thla^  (It  to  tend  lu 
yviii. 

Our  .ii'i'.-.' tv '3  l"^.<  iiKi'i.Tinirt  I  with  the<o 
iiiai'.tfrs  t'lan  wo  f  uupu'o.'ii,  iiid  has  not  made 
the  ijehCk'iii!  we  Inn  ed  for,  nnd  li.<«  louiid  old 
and  ii.fi.'i:'ii  luiiits  iioiiiih  ■  ii.'scjei.  Mill,  we 
liopi!  tiif'y  will  not  Imi  ipilie  without  rulun  In 
yoor  KtU'lio,  :•■*  wo  li..v<;  both  of  U>  fouiid 
B  vi'dliin;.'  lo  idiiur"  In  thu>o  rlorn  drnwm^i.. 

'I'he  "I'lMP-i.Z.l'.-ilKlIl"  .-  1\  IIIO  0  rpll  Ifol  COpv 

tliaii  nt'ii  li  t  I  li.T.e  se'-n,  ilnu.u'h  th"*  ii;lnci. 
IMl  llrure  1  nn  never  to  Oe  (luite  wcileopi  d, 
III  rr  is  .1  "Vir..'iii''  of  lAonaruo  da  VincI,  and 
oiu-  liii'.ii  t  m-t.'i/L'.o. 

'Vill  vou  havu  ihe  toodiioss  to  th  mil  your 
t)f  IT  I.IV,  .'>e;h  lor  llie  fine  idHleuiont  jlm  h.is 
li.v.'.u  v»:   l.ii»rl';ij»ouiaii  (.Mli«   Al.irtlnaauf) 

II  'l;*;  i':ii«'i  pi  i.-e  we  ..f.'  all  t-n  prou  i  ol,  ulid  I 
fan  ••.i>ily  Miiipoi  •  tin-  c-donlsts  v.eio  content 
vim  tlm  porirait,  .she  ii.is,  In  u  niii-,  pin- 
pii'iiidiil   to   iiu-  cerl^.ui  fims'.loii*,  ithicli,  and 

lilvc  of  wii'cii,  I  .ilw.iyh  f  ncv  one  Ctin   aii. 
uiflia  vsord  as  t'l'-v     rl^-e;  Ixit  r^  atiower 
x\  11. 1  ;i  l-''ii  <'•'■'  i'>-i'l  •'-•'•   like  .Siiiionii.i'n, 
.a   moiilli    I  I   itioiith,   from    year    to  year. 
Ji  ^:ri,ui  re;ia)il,  your  fr.e   d  liiid  roiv.'nt,  , 
"IC.  vVai.do  K»ii;',tfl<>N. 
il.i'Mi  Hii.Tv  withi-  to  l<.<..e.)   the   Al.<rtln- 
caa  Kl'.er  a  C-y  or  t«o  toi;K'  '■ 
VI. 
*,oNC():!r),  Julv  11,  Ibrtl, 
Iiear  Mri<.  Ila wlhorni;:     <iUu>U  und  vUttors 
pif.eiii'vJ  iiiH   I'roiii    writli.fc' you  laM  oveiiiu;.', 
li,  ilr'iiK  >o  I    for    ■.our    no-    and    lo  ^.ly  how 
mueli  iii,'.i»..;<-  U  ;.'lve»  me  liial  yon  (lad  biicror 
{tiid  reii'e.'i.  uiei't  In    fo^in-n  to  jmre  and  lolly. 
The    verv    teie.jtion    of    hi*      im.i^ea    proves 
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";;ei>ial  snirit  of  tlie  lu'tii  iiinl  In  tlie  ^eiier- 
"oiiH,  wlioleHuiiiH  inlliii-ucH  wlilcb  tliffiiBi'S 
"aruiniii  liiiii,  liku  .suiiiti  liracin;/  uiit)  e\- 
•'hilaratina  atiuuHpLvre."  it  Uimit  uu«  ifood. 
lio  Itiiiikd,  lo  rn:Kl  Kinersou,  Ikm-huso  lie 
'V^vi'.-i  iliH  luiitc  (if  tilltliu  nil'  und  ttunpy 
"siiiiBliiiin," 

THE  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  EMERSON. 

A  sarlei  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  ('onrord  Rchool  of 

Phlloeophf ,  br  eminent  kulhora  and  critlca.    Kdlted 

by  Fbank  B.  Handorn.    Illustrated.    1  vol.    l2mo. 

la.oo.  ^ 

This  valuable  and  liiterestInK  volume  Includes  (amonR 

others)  tho  CoIIowIdk  cha|  ters  i— 

EUBRSON  AHD  BoRToM.    By  Mrs.  Bdnah  D.  Chenejr. 

AtCOTT'B  OlART  ABOITT  EMKHfltllt. 

Embr«<)N  as  an  Ambrioan.    Kj  .lallan  Hawthorne. 
A  Frbroh  Vibw  or  RMsaeoN.    lijr  M.  Iteii4  de  Poren 

Bellelsle. 
Kmbriion'b  Rblioion.    Br  Rev.  C.  A.  Bariol.  D.D. 
Emrrson  as  Hrbaohkr.    Ht  Miss  B.  H.  I'eabody. 
Em buon  amomo  thb  Ports.    By  P.  II.  Bauborn. 
Em RRSoR's  ETHioa.    By  Edwin  D.  M«ad. 
Bmbbson'8  Rblatiov  to  Sooibtt.     By  Mrs.  Jnlta 

Ward  Howe. 
Embrsom  as  an  Essatist.    By  John  AlbM. 
Embrsoh's  Vibw  or  Nationalitt.   By  R««.  o«org« 

W.  COOKB. 

Kmbbsob's  PHiLosopar  or  Natokb.    By  Win.  T. 
Harris. 

Kmibson  a«  ■■bm  vaoM  Iitdia.   By  ProtAp  Ohandsr 

Moaoomdar. 
Kmbbmb,   Uobthb,   avd  Oaaltlb.     By    Wm.    T. 

flarrta. 
Tha  book  also  eontalns  an  historic  sketch  of  the  Oon- 
eord  Hchool  of  Philosophy  (now  In  It*  seventh  year), 
aad  pictures  of  Hillside  Ohapel  and  the  Urehard  House, 
and  a  new  portrait  of  Emerson. 


JANES  R.  OSGOOD  k  CO.,  Boston. 

^ss  i^i      3L(tcrature. 

OONOOBD  LEOTURES  ON  EMERSON.* 


We  have  here  a  volume  of  commanding 
iDtere.st.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  giving  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Concord 
School,  with  lists  of  Iccturea  given  hereto- 
fore, and  a  rough  sketch  of  the  wqrk  that 
is  to  be  pursued  next  summer,  when  (ioethe 
will  be  the  cubject  of  analysis.  The  lect- 
ures that  succeed  the  introduction  are  the 
most  of  those  which  were  delivered  last 
summer.  Fur  some  reason  not  given,  Mr. 
Albee's  lecture  on  "Emerson  as  an  Essayist" 


•Tub  GBMIUS  AMlCHARACTKKOKEMBBSON.  I.ect- 
iirps  at  I  lie  Ooiinord  Snhoul  of  Philosophy.  Edited  by 
K.  B.  Maiihurii.    Boston  :  .lames  R.  OsKoud  dcVo.    IttSS. 
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is  omittt^d.  A  more  serioui  omission  is 
thai  of  any  word  by  Dr.  Hedge,  whose  part 
naight  well  have  Ijeen  to  express  the  whole 
when  all  the  others  had  expressed  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  Emerson's  character  and 
genius.  Standing  nearer  to  Emerson  than 
any  other  writer  of  ability  in  the  time  of 
his  earlie-st  an<l  rarest  edloiescence,  more 
competent  through  his  inherent  tendencies 
and  liberal  culture  to  appreciate  him  than 
any  other,  his  characterization  of  his  friend 
soon  after  his  death,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  has  not  yet 
been  surpassed,  aiid  makes  it  every  way  de- 
sirable that  before  he  returns  "late  into 
heaven"  he  should  give  ua  a  more  elaborate 
presentation  of  his  thought  concerning  him. 
The  work  of  tlie  various  lecturers  repre- 
sented in  this  volume  was  well  laid  out ;  and 
they  have  treated  their  various  subjects 
with  as  little  disregard  of  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  them  as  could  be  expected,  in 
view  of  the  unsystematic  character  of  Em- 
erson's writings.  Mrs.  Cheney's  "Emerson 
and  Boston"  is  worthy  of  the  leading  place 
it  occupies.  If  less  profound  than  some  of 
the  lectures,  it  is  the  most  pleasant  of  them 
all.  Mr.  Alcott,  disqualified  by  illness  from 
speaking,  furnishes  an  interesting  chapter 
of  extracts  from  bis  diary  and  correspond- 
ence. Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  account  of 
''Emerson  as  an  American"  is  another  proof 
of  the  growing  strength  aud  broadening 
spirit  of  a  man  whose  early  writing  seemed 
to  have  all  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl 
without  any  of  her  inspiration.  The 
"French  View  of  Emirson"  bv  M.  llen^  De 

Poyen  fielleisle  is  the  most  unique  feature 
of  the  book.  France  is  the  last  place  where 
we  should  have  looked  for  a  view  so  sympa- 
thetic. It  is  very  strange  indeed  to  see  the 
"Rhodora"  and  other  poems  of  Emerson  in 
a  French  dress.  That  "a  translated  poem 
is  a  boile<l  strawberry"  gets  less  confirma- 
tion from  these  attempts  than  from  many 
others.  When  we  have  said  that  Dr.  Bar- 
tol's  account  of  Emerson's  religion  is  char- 
acteristic, we  have  given  it  high  praise; 
but  "Lincoln,  the  lily  out  of  Illinois  mud," 
is  not  a  happy  phrase.  "Emerson  as  a 
Preacher"  by  Miss  I'eabody  abounds  in 
genial  reminiscence.  Her  opinion  of  Emer- 
son's sermons,  that  they  were  "as  truly  tran- 
scendental as  any  of  his  later  lectures  and 
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Cooke's  "Eraerflon'8  View  of  Nationality"  Is 
a  careful  study  of  an  importaut  ptiase, 
so  careful  and  so  excellent  that  we  are  sur- 
prised on  page  329  by  the  statement  that 
**the  great  literary  pathfuidera  of  the  He- 
uaissance  wished  to  develop  a  national  liter- 
ature by  writing  in  the  language  of  the 
people,"  when  in  fact  they  despised  this 
language  and  allowed  Dante  to  fall  into  a 
century  of  neglect.  Mozoomdar  sends  a 
striking  word  from  India.  Prof.  Harris's 
three  lectures  on  Emerson's  Doctrine  of 
Nature,  his  Orientalism,  and  his  relation  to 
Goethe  and  Carlyle,  are  mainly  valuable  for 
the  quotations  from  Emerson  that  they  con- 
tain. Literary  self-effacement  seldom  goes  so 
far.  Mr.  Alcott's  "Monody"  that  concludes 
the  volume  is  singularly  classical  for  tran- 
scendental product,  and  it  is  very  pure  and 
sweet.  J.  w.  c. 

BoSTohJ  3)AtL>/At>K,   r>€"C.  2.7,   fSQ^ 

ftALlMf  WALDO  E>ti:ilS()N. 

In  If-37,  Kinerson  neliverL-il  liio  (l^^t  oiuilon  be- 
fore tUe  I'lil  Utta  Ku|ipa  Society  at  Cainbrl(l({0. 
lu  1S07,  Ibat  society  iiKalii  cIiomc  liiiii  as  Hair 
orator,  l-'rom  the  time  of  tlic  Hrst  oration  to 
tliut  of  the  icooiiil,  which  1^  ^:lVl•ll  by  his  bni;:ia- 
pher  a*  the  end  of  hl-i  wnrkln;:  life,  au<l,  huleoO, 
almost  until  death,  Kincrson  was  re^aideU  l)y  his 
countrymen  with  constantly  Increasing  ailmlra- 
tlou  ami  respect.  The  ouiwaril  liiciilouts  ol  his 
quiet  lite  were  few  and  siiunle;  they  are  so  well 
known  tljat  Ihcy  need  not  be  rci  onnted  heie,  but 
we  may  turn  at  onto  to  Dr.  Jioliues's  mw  lilojt- 
raphy.  ilcs^irs.  Houghton,  Alilllln  iV  «o.  arc  to  be 
commended  lor  the  serlon  |u  wiiich  It  ainn-'ars. 
Like  »o  many  of  their  books,  It  is  a  moflel  ot 
cheapness,  good  ta!«te  and  i;o<>d  workutanship. 
Au  excellfHt  Index  Increases  Its  worth. 

Tbe  Freuch  liavo  a  eayln;;  to  the  effect  that, 
after  a  man  liaa  readied  Hlty,  hiit  lima  Is  spent 
in  (toiuu;  to  the  funerals  oi  lii.»  fricudi.  It  would 
be  well  If  men  of  (genius,  alter  tnry  have  reached 
BJly,  could  be  Induced  le  devote  their  spare 
hours  to  wrltioi:  the  lives  of  their  friemis.  Tiicie 
would  tbeu  be  more  books  as  completely  admir- 
able as  I>r.  Iloimes's  "I. ifo  of  Kmerson."'  It  i^i 
first,  a  portion  of  llteroturf,  and  not  a  bookmak-. 
•r'8  book.  It  is,  further,  a  careful  and  suf. 
flcient  account  of  Kmerson's  life,  and  a  disorlinl- 
Dating  criticism  of  In*  writings.  One  of  tlie 
most  suggestive  passages  is  that  In  which  the  au- 
thor cuumoDts  upon  Professor  Bowen's  rvview 
of  "Nature,"  £morsou'a  first  book:— 

~  It  one  nas  ever  m«ii  a  Mcacioos  pointer  nal^ ' 
log  tbe  acqaaintance  of  a  box-u>rtolse,  ne  wdl 
bare  an  Idea  of  tbe  relatiwM  botween  tho  re- 
viewer ana  tbe  reviewed  as  tbey  appear  la  thia 
article.  Tbe  profesaur  turns  the  book  over  and 
over,- Intpeots  It  from  plastron  to  carapace,  ao 
to  sneak,  and    looks   (or   opeatugs  everywhere, 

sometimes   succest  fully,  sometimes  lu  vain 

Ho  Vfas  not,  any  more  than  tbe  rr»t  of  as,  accll- 
mateU  to  the  Kwersoniau  atmo«pbeie. 
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Of  th*  flriit  I'm  Heta  Kappa  oration  Dr.  Holmoe 

sayit:  — 

This  grand  oration  was  our  Intellectual 
I>eciaratl'i«i  %t  Indepeudence.  Nothin;:  like  It 
had  been  heard  in  the  halU  ol  Harvard  <tln6e 
S.vmuei  Adams  supported  the  alllrmatlve  ul  the 
gu»illon,  "Whuthfr  It  bd  lawful  to  tinstlhe 
chiel  niiipistraie,  li  the  Commonwealtb  can  not 
otherwise  be  piescrvoil." 

And  It  miclit  bu  added  that  nutlilnc  like  It  was 
a(:alii  heard  In  the  halls  of  llHtvard  until  Ven- 
dell  Phillips,  in  tlioui;litK  less  exalted,  to  bo  sure, 
but  with  an  clntiuenee  even  more  thrilling, 
spoke,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  to  the  same  so- 
elely. 

.>^i>iue  account  Is  given  of  the  Transcendental- 
ists  and  their  short-lived  paper,  the  l>lal:— 

rnllo(l);ed  writers  found  a  pl.ice  to  try  their 
wlnirs  In  It,  and  that  makes  it  inoru  internstliii;. ' 
This  was  the  time,  abuvu  nil  uthvrM.when  out  of  the 
mouth  of  U'llies  and  bUokllnuH  was  to  ouniu  forth 
strenxlh.  The  leellnu;  (hat  liituliion  wus  dlsoov-' 
ertiiK  a  nnw  heuven  and  a  new  earth  was  the  In- 
spiration of  these  'youns  people'  to  whom  Liner-, 

xoii  refers lie  ((;arl)Iei  distiniiuibhns  wliat  Is 

ICmcrfion's  readily— the  rewi  no  speaks  of  as  tho 
work  of  'o/  /)(;//o(  for  the  most  part.  "Hut  It  is  all 
good,  and  very  good  us  a  unul;  wants  only  a  body, 
which  want  menus  u  great  deal." 

That  Is  one  exinns^'ion  ot  tho  difllculty  which 
Oarlyle  always  Icit  «vith  anything  of  Kincrson's. 
He  wanted  him  to  "coma  down'  from  h(s  airy 
height.  To  many  the  most  Intorosti'ng  pages  In 
tlilti  life  of  lOmerson  will  lie  tliose  in  which  ho  is 
compared  with  Carlyle.  Kinersun  was  eupeptic 
and  an  opMmist;  Carlyle  was  a  pe^simlxt  and  a 
dyspeptic.  Ur,  itr  Ur.  liolmcs's  piotiirebr|ne 
phrase:— 

Those  old  moralists,  the  wee))ing  and  the  laugh- 
lUK  pUilosouhers,  Hud  tiieir  counteruarts  In  every 
tliinkiii);  cominiiiiity.  Carlyle  did  not  vveup,  but 
he  scolded:  Kinersou  did  not  luugli,  but  lu  bis 
gravest  moments  there  was  a  smiio  waiting  for 
tho  cloud  to  piii>s  from  hU  forehead.  The  duet 
they  chanted  wax  a  Miserere  with  a  Te  Lieum  for 
its  Anttubon:  a  1)9  V'ro/iott/is answered  by  a  Sur- 
jruw  Cordn, 

Kinerson's  last  years,  bis  failing  memory,  and 
deuth,  are  treated  with  gentle  sympathy.  Pa- 
thetic as  Ophelia's  song  were  bis  words  at  Lons- 
fellow's  funeral:— 

That  gentleman  was  a  sweot,  beautiful  soul, 
but  i  have  entirely  forgotten  his  name. 

Of  Emerson's  rank  as  a  writer  tho  last  word 
has  not  yet  been  spoken.  Wu  ahall  wish  for 
criticism  inor')  full  and  more  syinpathetia  than 
Mr.  Arnold's,  more  detalloiland  formal  th.-in  that 
of  L>r.  Holmes.  It  Eiuoriion  had  the  same  genius 
lor  paratrraphs  and  chapters  that,  he  had  fur 
words,  he  would  hold  an  undisputed  piaco  ainoiir 
thu  greatest  writers.  There  are  tnany  things  in 
tbe  book  before  us  which  indirectly  confirm  Mr. 
Arnold's  Judgment,  that  Kineraon  is  not  pre- 
eminent as  philosopher  or  as  wiiter,  but,  «ltu 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Thumas  k  Keinpl.4,  as  a 
friend  aad  helper  of  those  who  would  live  In  tbe 
•plrtt. 

Dr.  Holmes's  life  Is  written  with  that  happy 
alternative  between  elegance  and  a  colloi|iilal 
ease  whlob  renders  all  his  proae  so  charming. 
Some  little  sparkle  is  constantly  reminding  the 
reader  that  bis  diminished  vivacity  is  due,  not  to 
age,  but  to  tbe  gravity  of  tbe  task,  and  there  are 
enough  good  things  in  tho  book  to  show  that  tho 
author  is,  hist  of  all,  a  great  wit.  The  seiectiou 
of  extracts  has  been  made  with    care  and  Judg- 
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tcriiig  of  fi)oil>li  oniony.  'J'licir  pur- 
|i<irc  fcciii  j  til  liiivc  lit'i'ii,  M'llh  KiiKTbOii's  gu< 
IHfrlorlty  cdnicitoil,  to  .-ciirch  out  tin-  vxnci 
trutli  a>  (o  lil^  )'tiii<'Hl  HiiU  ttiilrKual  tnuchliiff. 
Till'  ftatt-iiK'iit  tliat  'till!  Ill'u  of  Kiiicr.ron  T( 
till-  iiio't  bc'.'iutiriil  <  liri.>t»Hn  llfo  tbal  Iihh  b«<}R 
II vi'<l  (Since  the  lire  of  f>iir  I<or<l  liiiiibL-lt'  ba< 
been  niiiilv  Of(>>li>  bihI  avain  sincu  IiIh  dcAtli, 
and  indlcutcB  a  erouinx  con\ictloM  of  th« 
liplrltual  ('Ivvation  of  his  churncter  nnd  iifcw 
With  all  tliu  llinltallon«  of  Iil8  liidividiiallgin. 
hu  etuadily  grows  In  onu'a  cfdinatlon 
aa   a   gplrituul    t<-at'hcr.      TUIs    quality   ba* 


SS4 

l>fca  most  in»Uic-d  upon  by  tlioise  wb' 
claim  to  Interpret  lilui  trulv,  aud  Re«m 
to  lio  the  dlri'dlon  that  hfg  growing  ia 
fliicnco  ig  taking.  The  more  lilt  r;  ll^'ioug  lift 
Ih  known  and  considered  the  nialner  It  ig  thai 
lie  had  tin;  ctrueiural  nrinclplc  of  thought 
find  the  f>Dlrituat  vision  tli.-it  enabled  him  to 
see  further  and  deeper  than  most  men  of  hia 
aire,  Ooelhc  and  ('arlyJe,  perhapg  hardly 
Wordeworth  and  Coleridjrc,  excepted.  Il9 
had  the  nualltioE  of  the  seer,  and  was  iiotonlf 
the  prooliot,  hut  had  the  literaty  power  topul 
the  prophet  £  tiiou;;lit  into  worJb  that  carry  it 
to  the  remotest  star." 


fit^f^,no(,     ^^^'*^'*^<^^^   AND  SCHOLARS.'     /^3g3-3f/. 

iMr.  PitKideiit,  OMiccrs  of  the  Collej^e,  Scliolars,  Ladies  and  Gentlo- 
nieii :  Tlio  I'niversity  liaa  thought  tit  to  j,'ivo  to  thiu  Hall,  given  by  the 
loving  IuiikU  of  many,  the  name  of  a  .suholar  who  eighty-eight  years  ago 
ciiine  here  looking  to  her  for  food  for  growth  of  his  mind  and  his  soul. 
HiN  hereditary  destiny  seemed  to  be  tliat  for  whieh  our  PuriUm  fathers 
founded  this  college  —  Chi'isto  et  Kecle»'ote  Uihorare  ;  but,  heedless  of  the 
KaHtern  oracle,  •'  Kidarge  not  thy  tiestiny,"  he  soon  passed  on  to  the 
broader  worship  —  anil  work  —  for  tho  truth,  tlio  eternal  VERITAS. 
Hecause  1  bear  his  name  1  am  bidden  by  your  committee  to  answer  for 
it  to-day.  Honored  by  their  confidence,  1  will  say  what  seems  to  mu  the 
uppro]>riate  word,  of  Emerson's  years  of  study,  its  blossom  in  Thought 
an<l  its  fruit  in  Action  ;  also  recall  some  words  of  his  own  on  the  privi< 
leges  and  the  resulting  duties  of  scholars  and  of  universities.  When  ho 
was  born,  the  habits,  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  were  simpler,  diseiplino  ami 
—  more  im])ortant  —  the  ideals  of  youth  other  than  those  most  prevalent 
now.  Wealth  was  rare  ;  work  universally  expected.  Soul  came  first, 
then  Mind,  last  Hody.  The  invisible  world  seemed  near  and  real.  The 
eternal  might  well  outweigh  the  transient. 

The  Bible-reading  at  home  awakened  children's  imagination  anti  dig- 
nified their  conceptions.  Not  crammed  with  juvenile  literature,  their 
hungry  minds  turned  with  eager  appetite  to  stories  of  heroes  of  sword  or 
gown,  as  chronicled  by  Plutarch,  as  created  by  Shakespeare  or  Scott,  and 
in  following  Imagination's  Hight  —  their  range  of  thought  thus  widened, 
their  taste  retined — they  came  through  "Paradise  I.<ost  "  to"Comus" 
and  ''Samson,"  and  then  to  Milton's  stately  prose  and  to  Bacon,  to 
real  pleasure  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  at  last  to  Plato.  Heroic 
ethics,  thought,  subtle  but  charming  by  its  expression  —  these  things 
were  brought  into  boys'  dreams  —  which  are  a  very  real  part  of  their 
lives  —  by  the  y//o/<«/i<V<V.s,  well  styled  by  the  fathers.  The  university 
existed  to  confirm  the  attributes  which  crowned  the  erect  human  animal 
over  the  creeping  brotherhood.  All  who  aimed  at  culture  must  take 
these  studies,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  which  was  his  right  in  the 
school  and  in  college,  the  boy  then  had  time  enough.  Recent  years  had, 
not  let  in  the  torrent  of  scientific  knowledge  in  all  branches  which  now, 
though  dealing  mostly  with  matter,  demands  so  much  of  the  young 
scholar's  time.  Civics,  government,  political  economy,  sociology  were 
not  taughti  as  such,  but  preacher,  teacher,  and  parent  strove  to  inculcate 

'  Ailiiitbs  at  the  opening  uf  Emerauu  liall,  l>eeeinber  27,  IliOS. 


The  Concord  Philosophttrs. 

[  WhsIiIiikIuii  Hii'.clu't   1 
Arrusft  tin*  iikki'IiiiiiIh  nt  (Id!  Not 

AVe  cliiise  llm  i;i  nciniii!  U  lien. 
And  liiiiil  lliK  lliifMi  oi  tt.H  WImt 

TliruUKli  tiiri'.'iU  uf  the  Tlieu. 

Ilitii  Die  Iniior  riinHclouHliP'is 
We  trjii'k  llie  crafty  Wlien  ; 

>Vt>  spear  tlie  Kr^ro  tonsil,  and  beard 
Tlie  Kgo  ill  his  iulr. 

Witli  liisaiiesor  tlio  brain  we  Catch 

Tim  lslll■^s  of  (lie  Whs. 
And  III  tlie  eti|i»'it  of  the  Wlieiire 

We  lieitr  (lie  'i'liilik-lH-ei  biiK. 

WV  elliiilt  thP  sUmmtv  Wblilibark  tr«« 
Tn  Wttlrhllu-  riiiimifig  roll. 

And  iMuse  livtitnet  In  Kuoitic  rhyiuag 
To  w<M  tba  Over  Suul. 
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his  pastime.  There  were  Hocio-coiivivial  clubs,  for  one  of  wlilch,  the 
Pytholo^iun,  young  EtneiHon  wrote  the  Anacreontics,  hut  the  literary  ele- 
ment was  in  them,  lit  those  duyH  the  college  room  was  mainly  a  study. 
JCoo?n  alone;  Keep  a  journal :  theHe  were  the  rules  Mr.  KmerBon 
gave  Ut  earnest  scholars.  I'he  dawning  winter  morning  sometimes  found 
the  boy  writing  at  his  tall  desk.  Hut  the  spirit  that  provoked  this  writ- 
ing  was  his  reading  at  the  college  library,  a  treasure-house  for  him.  He 
knew  what  food  he  needed  and  browsed  there  at  will.  He,  as  later  his 
friend  Henry  Thoreau,  adopted  for  himself  an  elective  system,  neg- 
le(;tiug  such  |>ortions  of  the  ironclad  cnrrie.ulum  as  he  found  unprofitable, 
thereby  incurring  censure  and  getting  just  that  which  afterwards  justi- 
fied to  him  his  college  life. 

Mr.  Emerson's  scholarship  may  well  be  questioned  by  those  who  mean 
by  that  word  exhaustive  study  and  thoi-ough  mastery  of  a  subject.  He 
was  humble  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  many  masters,  great  and  simple,  but 
when  the  keyword  was  uttered,  or  the  suggestive  experiment  done,  or 
the  right  solution  to  the  problem  in  hand  furnished,  whether  by  word  or 
stroke,  straightway  he  dropped  the  book  and  departed.  He  became 
luiufjhty,  for  the  thought  given  to  him,  or  the  meaning  symbolized  by  a 
familiar  fact,  conivuinded  him  to  use  it,  express  it  in  word  or  in  life.  He 
read  the  book  till  he  found  the  one  thought,  or  the  one  line  of  |)oetry,  it 
had  for  him,  then  dropped  it.  He  read,  as  he  said,  "  for  lustres,"  and  to 
set  his  own  wheel  going  ;  then  he  must  work.  But  the  mother-wit  of  an 
Irish  girl,  the  shrewd  courage  of  a  hump-backed  hostler,  the  confidence  of 
a  State  Street  merchant,  the  farmer's  dealing  with  the  clod,  the  chemist's 
with  the  crystal,  were  as  suggestive  to  him  aa  a  page  of  Goethe.  He 
praised  a  friend's  book,  admitting  that  he  perhaps  heeded  little  the 
things  said;  —  "  These  were  opinions,  but  the  tone  was  the  man." 

A  college-mate,  later  a  well-known  educator,  said,  "  I  don't  like  to 
read  and  don't  remember  what  I  read,  but  what  you  read  or  quote  to  me 
I  never  forget"  Mr.  Emerson  once  said  to  an  impertinent  book-agent, 
''  Young  man,  it  is  n't  for  you  to  tell  me  what  to  read.     I  read  for  oUier 

people."  

In  college  he  had  great  joy  in  the  wider  opening  of  new  chambers  of 
thought  by  Plato. 

A  certain  magnanimity  of  the  college  is  shown  by  giving  to  this  Hall 
of  Philosophy  the  name  of  a  man  who,  lecturing  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Intellect,  said.  "Who  has  not  looked  into  a  metaphysical  book  .•' 
AntI  what  sensible  man  ever  looked  twice?"  This  was  an  extreme 
statement.  He  could  not  f(»llow  systems.  Yet  in  college  he  seems  to 
have  hud  some  interest  in  Diigald  Stewart's  views,  and  found,  in  later 
life,  pleasure  in  parts  of  .1.  Hutchinson  Stirling's  *'  .Secret  of  Hegel." 
I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  he  did  not  in  early  life  reatl  more  or  less 
ill  other  works  <»n  philosophy.  Vet  he  thought  a  true  work  on  meta- 
physics could  in  lime  be  written,  should  every  thoughtful  man  jot  <lown 
his  real  mental  experiences,  as  jmints,  awaiting  the  great  curve  which 
should  at  lust  be  <lrawn  through  these,  even  though,  as  in  the  hyperbola, 
sometimes  the  values  might  give  points  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  mental 
reach. 
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aiul  Ik*  (Icliglited  to  (iiid  tliiit   llerurlitiis  liud  iimintuiiuMi  tliu  luiriiioiiy, 

ev«'ii  ot  coiitraries, — .that  levcliitioti  of  balance*  in  the  univei-Ho  which 
a  Ktiipiil  sci'iiKin  had  struck  out  of  \m  hoyi.sh  head  in  tlio  Rohl  cliurch,  — 
hiu  <lo(-ti'iiu-  of  conipensation.  Hit  road  on  to  hnd  that,  iivo  ccnturiuH 
hefoiu  the  Chiistian  cia,  that  consolinj^  Mustur  taught  that  fhf,  invisildn 
hariiiniiii  is  Inttft'  than  t/ie  rislfi/r.  Tiie  rccojjnition  of  the  One  in  All, 
the  All  in  (hie  (au  a^^aiiist  the  hava^ru  dnaliHni  that  ci-ops  ont  in  certain 
kinds  and  i^ronpH  of  Nciions  men  from  earliest  tinicH  until  this  year  of 
^racc)<  h(!  cre<lils  in  a  jioeni  to  XenophaneH,  and  to  it  we  owe  also  the 
poeu)  "  Kach  and  All."  'I'he  heaiitiful  fahle  of  I'roteus  a|)|iearH  uh  uii 
illustration  attain  and  at^'ain  in  the  Kssays.  Its  older  forms,  lleraclilUH'H 
doctrine  of  "  The  Flowinj,',"  an<l,  in  the  Anci(Mit  Kast,  that  of,  "  llhisionH*' 
strongly  appealed  to  him.  The  tc'achinj^r  of  the  "(IinverMal  Mind/'  the 
"Over-Sold,"  which  niif^dit  he  called  the  warp  «»f  the  tap<!stry  into  wlueh 
he  wove  hi&  |)ictui'es  of  nnin  and  nature,  in  briefly  put  in  a  Henlunce  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  which  I  once  heard  from  Sister  Niverdita,  an 
KiifjILsh  woman  devotefl  to  yood  works  there :  ''The  dewdrop  slips  into 
the  shining  sea.  N<;w  the  illusion  was  that  thou  art  the  dewdrop  —  thou 
art  the  limitless  ocean." 

When  he  found  even  the  light  chains  of  the  Unitarian  Church  beginning 
to  gall  and  cramp  him,  and  sorrow  came  too  with  its  problems,  the  yearn- 
ing arose  in  him  to  return  to  nature,  leaving  systems  behind  and  making 
l>ookH  secondary.  So  he  gladly  came  to  Concord  and  set  up  then?  hia 
hoiDO  not  far  from  an  ancient  wood.  He  went  thither  alone  and  looked, 
and  the  ancient  earth  was 

Lik<<  its  lifudH  of  dew, 
Or  <li'W-l)cnt  violetM,  frunh  and  new, 
All  i-xli;ilaliuii  of  tli<-  litiii-. 

A  Nutura  nntnrans  indeed,  but  not  like  that  of  the  Schoolmen.  Quick 
and  flowing  in  bud  and  root  and  brook  and  cloud,  —  he  looked  u(>on  it, 
and  straightway  found  hiiiiBelf  in  the  stream. 

I  Mfi*  tli<f  iiiiiiidation  sweet, 

1  lit-ar  tlie  Npt-ndin^  of  lli«'  strt^ani 
ThroiiKli  yeai-H,  tliroii(;li  men,  tliroii(;h  Natui-*;  fJ<'»*t., 
Tlii'oii^ii  lov<'  and  tii()U|;lit,  tliioiiKlt  |K)wer  and  dri-.iiu. 

All  that  he  saw  was  writ  in  the  Demotit;  characters,  but  the  interpret- 
ing pine-tree  sung  it  into  the  Hieratic  atid  he  understood,  and  week  by 
week  through  his  life  came  to  the  oracle.      It  was  ever  favorable. 

liut  (true  to  the  old  method,  at  Dodona  and  at  Delphi)  it  shed  light, 
but  answered  indirectly.  In  his  book  "Nature"  he  reported  what  he 
hcanl,  and  soon  after  in  his  Phi  I^eta  Kap])a  speech  a])|>ealed  to  the 
young  scholar  to  look  for  himself,  not  through  others'  eyes;  to  "heed 
what  the  morning  says  and  believe  that ;"  act  on  its  inspiration  with 
nature's  own  frankness  and  sweetness,  and  share  it  with  others.  The 
si)eech  won  him  fame  and  accejitance ;  but  next  year,  for  his  earnest 
plain-speaking  to  the  young  divines,  he  was  condemned  by  the  most  of 
the  faculty  of  the  College  and  of  the  clergy  of  the  region.  The  whole 
story  is  told  in  sublimed  fashion  in  the  poem  "  Uriel."  The  archangel  of 
the  Sun  from  his  central  position  sees  the  infinite  distances  and  the  slow 
returns  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  an<l  startles  saints  and  seraphs  by  his 
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The  (lootriiif  that  Kvil  was*  hut  perversion,  uiul  that  Sin  might  have  its 
uiies  in  thu  lung  run,  and  that  frum  the  moment  of  it.s  commission  it 
began  to  work  itH  own  rure,  began  to  seem  more  reasonable  than  the 
cherished  "  original  sin,"  and  surely  a  better  working  belief  for  the  friend 
and  helper  of  the  poor  sinner. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  conditions  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
those  heresies,  which  so  ruffled  the  pool  in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  made 
so  little  impression  at  the  more  strictly  orthodox  colleges — excepting 
Yale  —  in  New  England,  that  their  young  men,  year  by  year,  invited  this 
dangerous  perverter  to  address  their  literary  societies,  and  the  faculty 
seldom  objected.  As  is  observed  in  concerts,  the  nmsic  of  the  Master- 
player  can  be  heard  farther  than  the  loud  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Again,  "the  tone  was  the  man."  Mr.  Emerson  had  faith  in  the  young, 
but  held  them  to  high  standards.  These  invitations  pleased  him  and  he 
went  '^  in  the  hope  of  saying  something  that  shall  stick  by  the  good  boys." 
He  said  that  "  to  this  school-boy  under  the  bending  dome  of  day  "  might 
come  the  suggestion  "  that  he  and  it  proceeded  from  the  same  root,  one 
the  leaf  and  one  the  Hower  ;  relation,  sympathy  striving  in  every  vein. 
And  what  is  that  root 't     Is  not  tiiat  the  Soul  nf  his  soul  1 " 

The  cry  of  Atheism,  which  at  first  was  heard,  soon  was  modified  to 
l*antheism,  and  reprobated  as  such  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Mind 
or  the  Over-Sold,  though  hardly  distinguishable,  except  for  its  fresh  pre- 
sentation, front  that  of  "  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,"  which  the  objectors  taught.  The  poem  "  Hrahma,"  when,  years 
later,  it  appeared,  was  held  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  Transcendental 
obscurity.  I  am  told  that  a  teacher  once  asked  the  children  of  her  school 
each  to  learn  one  of  Emerson's  poems.  She  expected  the  "  Uhodora," 
"The  Mountain  and  tiie  Squirrel,"  or  "Each  and  All."  A  little  girl 
came  in  and  recited  "  Brahma."  The  surprised  teacher  asked,  Why  'f 
The  child  said  she  found  she  could  n't  understand  most  of  the  [loems  she 
tried,  but  this  was  easy  ;  —  "It  just  meant  God  everywhere." 

Mr.  Emerson  early  and  late  maintained  that  "  the  scholar  has  drawn 
the  white  lot  in  life."  In  earnest  he  thus  stated  the  worth  of  life  after 
the  mind  has  opened  ita  conduits  to  the  fountain  of  all  life  and  light ; 
man  can  see  the  correspondences  in  mind  and  matter,  and  hence  in  planet 
or  in  crystal  read  a  higher  law.  "For  privileges  so  rare  and  so'great," 
he  says,  "  let  him  not  stint  to  pay  a  great  tax.  Let  him  be  a  cepobite, 
a  pauper,  and,  if  need  be,  a  celibate  also.  I^t  him  learn  to  eat  his  raeala 
Ktanding,  and  to  relish  the  taste  of  fair  water  and  black  bread.  He  must 
live  in  a  chamber  and  postpone  his  self-indulgence,  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed against  that  frequent  misfoitune  of  men  of  genius,  a  taste  for  luxr 
ury."     He  and  his  brothers  had  known  the  compensations  of  poverty. 

KfcHults  are  expected  from  a  mind  freed  from  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. Mr.  Emerson  held  the  instructed  to  their  duty.  He  expressed  to 
the  young  scholars  his  hope  "that  each  person  whom  I  address  has  felt 
his  own  call  to  cast  aside  all  evil  customs,  timidities,  and  limitations,  and 
to  be  in  his  place  a  free  and  helpful  man." 

And  so  he  sat  him  down  in  a  quiet  river-town,  a  helpful,  friendly  man. 
No  profit  came  from  the  small  farm  in  his  hands.     He  earned  his  living 
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For  Htill  (he  crHft  of  genius  is 
To  MiaHk  II  kini;  in  weeds. 


And  so,  where  he  wuh  cullecl  once  and  acted  thiiH,  lie  was  almost  invari- 
ably railed  again,  and  li*-l|)ed  those  who  toiled  with  hands  and  brain  by 

t'lothiiig  (he  pnlp.'ible  and  tlie  familiar 
Witii  golden  exiiaia(ions  like  the  dawn. 

Ihit  soon  the  skies  over  the  Uepiiblir  began  to  durt<en  ;  a  question  was 
presented  lo  the  conscience  of  every  citi/.en  who  IijkI  been  instructed  in 
matters  human  aixl  divine.  As,  in  his  first  manhood,  the  young  minis- 
ter had  not  hesitated  "to  «deave  to  (Jod  against  the  name  of  Go<l,"  so 
now.  when  the  eager  lenders  of  the  Southern  people  lirouglit  (he  hitherto 
remote  <pU'stion  of  slavery  to  his  <loor.  retjuiring  him  on  occasion  to  be 
a  man-hunlcr.  he  instantly  took  his  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civic  opposi- 
tion. "There  was  infamy  in  the  air.'"  he  said,  ''which  robbed  the  land- 
scape of  its  beauty  and  took  the  sunshine  out  of  every  hour."  He  has 
been  called  a  "seer."  and  this  is  what  he  saw,  and  said,  in  ISfil  :  "The 
Union  is  at  an  end  so  soon  as  an  immoral  law  is  enacted,  and  he  who 
writes  a  crime  into  the  statute-book  digs  under  the  fouiulations  of  the 
Capitol  to  plant  there  a  jjowder-magazine,  and  lays  a  train."  He  warne<l 
his  countrymen  in  these  wonls :  "  The  habit  of  oppression  cuts  out  the 
moral  eyes,  and  though  the  intellect  goes  on  simulating  the  moral  as  be- 
fore, its  sanity  is  gradually  destroyed.  It  takes  away  the  presentiments.'" 
In  ten  years  his  word  came  true.  When  he  B{K)ke  the  words,  he  was 
a  marked  man  in  Hoston  as  belonging  to  the  despised  minority  who  held 
for  honor  and  humanity  rather  than  for  the  smooth  and  easy  prosperity 
of  complicity  in  wrong.  In  1863  the  overwhelming  majority  was  with 
him.  Hut  he  still  was  holding  the  rising  generation  to  the  privilege  of 
their  calling.  At  their  literary  festivals  he  said  to  them  words  as  appro- 
priate to-day  as  ever : 

"  I  cannot  forgive  a  scholar  his  homeless  despondency.  Ho  represents  intellectual 
andspiritiiul  force.  I  wish  him  Ui  rely  on  the  spiritual  arm  ;  to  live  by  his  strength, 
not  by  his  weakness,  A  scholar  defending  the  cause  of  slavery,  of  arbitrary  g<ivern- 
nieiit,  of  monopoly,  of  the  oppressor,  is  a  traitor  t4i  his  profession.  He  has  ceased  to 
be  a  Hcholur.  He  is  not  company  for  clean  people.  The  worst  times  only  show  him 
how  independent  he  is  of  times  ;  only  believe  and  bring  out  the  splendor  of  his  priv- 
ilege." 

When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed,  the  scholars  (who  all  were 
taught  Greek  in  those  days  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers)  could  recall  the 
thrill  with  which,  as  sophomores,  they  had  read  the  brave  Antigone's 
reply  to  Creon,  with  death  before  her  eyes :  "  Nor  did  I  think  thy  pro- 
clamation, mortal  as  thou  art,  had  power  to  outweigh  the  unwritten  and 
secure  laws  of  the  Gods,  for  these  are  not  matters  <tf  now  and  yesterday, 
but  always  were  —  and  no  man  knows  whence  they  came." 

Again  Mr.  Kmerson  warned  the  young  scholars  against  the  renegades 
to  truth . 

"  SiiK^ei'ity,"  he  said,  "  is  in  dangerous  times  discovered  to  bu  of  immeasurable  ad- 
vaiita)^)'.  Vf.ry  litde  reliance  muH(  bi;  put  on  the  common  stories  tha(  circiila(u  of  this 
great  Ht;iiatoi-'s  or  that  great  barrister's  learning,  their  (Jreek,  (heir  varied  literature. 
Thai  ice  won't  bear.  Iteadiiig  !  —  do  you  mean  that  (his  Heiia(4ir  or  this  lawyer,  who 
stood  by  and  allowed  (he  (lassage  of  infamous  laws,  was  a  rea<ler  of  Ureek  bisiks  i' 
That  is  iio(  the  <|iiestioii,  but  to  what  purpose  did  they  read  i'     1  allow  (hem  (he  merit 
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ii<i(  ]<'arn  and  Ivacli,  l)«M'aii8(>  lli<-y  wcrt;  trHiioi-H  uiiil  li-fl  (lieir  allarH  nml  lihrariuH  bikI 
\«<irHiii|>  (if  tnitli,  and  played  lltt'  sycii|iliaut  to  priHidentH  and  K*i»<3ruUund  iiKiiiiliorH  of 
(<jUKTt'»«.  Htid  jravn  dc|fr«eH  mid  literury  and  Hocial  lioii<»rH  to  thofie  whom  they  ou^ht 
to  hav<-  rfhiik«d  and  «xi)o«<xl,  incurrini;  the  contempt  of  thoHe  whom  they  ought  to 
havi)  put  in  fear  ;  tin-n  thf  collei;u  in  Hiiicidal  ;  ceaHeit  to  be  a  hcIkmiI  ;  iNiwcr  ooz«s  out 
uf  it  aH  ftiMt  AH  truth  do4)H  ;  and,  itmtead  of  overutviii);  the  itn^ni;  and  upholdinK  t^he 
Kood,  it  iM  a  iioHpituI  for  decayed  tutoro," 

Wliut  Mr.  Emerson  furtlier  said  ufraiiiHt  timid  deference  to  material 
NtatidurdN  in  more  important  than  when  he  uttered  it,  in  these  days  of  vast 
wealth  and  expense,  with  following  danger  threatening  alike  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colleges  because  of  tlieir  anxious  watch  of  patrons,  and  their 
stanilards  and  iiiorah-  hecause  of  the  weullh  aiui  luxury  of  students : 

"  Kither  Science  and  liitvraturit  in  u  hyj)ocriHy  or  it  in  not.  If  it  )>e,  then  reHi^n 
your  charter  to  the  L4-^i8liiture,  turn  your  college  into  harracks  and  warehouseH,  und 
divert  the  fun<lM  of  your  founders  into  u  rojaj-walk  or  candle-factory,  a  tan-yard,  or 
dome  other  un<loiihte<l  convenience  for  the  Hurroiindint;  |>opulation.  liut  if  tlie  intel- 
lectual inlercHt  he,  lu*  I  hold,  no  liy|MK:riny  hut  the  only  reality,  —  then  it  hehiMives  ua 
to  enshrine  it,  obey  it,  and  xive  ii  |H)HHeHHion  of  uh  and  ourn.  'I'o  K'vo,  amoni;  other 
I>oM.H4;HHions,  the  colleije  into  ita  han<l,  <NUitin|;  down  every  idol,  every  pretender,  every 
hoary  lie,  every  di(;ni<ied  hituider  that  liaH  crept  into  itH  adminiHtration." 

The  wonderful  (^otxpjests  over  matter  through  man's  spying  on  nature, 
and  cunning  use  of  her  great  forces  for  his  ends,  were  followed  hy  Mr. 
Kmerson  with  keen  intert'st.  Yes,  hut  all  things  in  their  due  place  :  do 
not  invert  the  human  being  and  put  feet,  though  shod  with  wings,  and  the 
8ens(>H,  though  miraculously  extended,  above  his  heart  and  head.  "  I  can- 
not accept  the  railr<>a<I  and  telegraph  in  exchange  for  reason  and  charity. 
I  cannot  think  the  most  ju<licious  tubing  [of  the  locomotive  boiler]  a  com- 
pensation for  metaphysical  debility."  ..."  I  wish  it  were  a  needless 
tawk."  he  says  elsewhere,  "  to  urge  upon  you  scholars  the  claims  of  thought 
and  learning.  The  order  of  the  world  educates  with  care  the  senses  and 
the  understanding.     Men  are  as  they  think." 

He  delighted  in  each  discovery  by  microscope  or  telescope  that  the  men 
of  science  showed  him  ;  yet  he  said  eyes,  rightly  use<l,  were  better  than 
lenses.  But  the  eyes  must  know  how  to  look  through  surface  and  see  the 
meaning  behind  on  the  plane  of  life  and  thought.  Evolution  seems  to 
him  the  most  natural  an<l  beautiful.  lie  saw  its  inherent  probability  long 
l)efore  most  readers  were  enough  aware  of  the  doctrine  to  be  shocked  by  it. 
Hut  mark  in  all  liis  writings  how  utterly  unstable  he  regards  the  human 
tripod  uidess  with  body  and  mind  the  ethical  sense  be  present  in  its  strength. 
Quant  us  Aniot',  tantiis  Animun,  he  fully  accepts,  and  renders  it  Go<hI  will 
makes  insight.  The  doctrine  of  conservation  and  correlation  of  force 
holds  above  as  well  as  below,  and  he  uses  Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty,  as 
e(piivalents.  They  are  his  Trinity.  He  was  Greek  in  his  sympathies. 
The  scholar  must  go  apart  to  listen,  for 

Ever  the  words  of  the  Gcxls  resound  ; 

But  the  porches  of  man's  ear 
.Sildom  in  this  low  life's  round 

Are  unsealed  that  he  may  hear. 

But  •'  thought  exists  to  be  expressed,"  he  said.  He  looked  for  it  in  a  man's 
words,  but  chietly  in  his  life.  To  keep  his  mental  and  spiritual  health  he 
must  alternate  society  with  solitude,  face  his  duties  and  dangers  and  learn 
their  lessons,  and  be  "kindly  man,  moving  among  his  kiml."     He  did 
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Hymns  began  to  be  written.     We  shall  always  regret  that 
this  class  of  compositions,  now  so  important  by  the  consider- 
able place  it  fills  in  our  public  worship,  did  not  fall  into  bet- 
ter hands.     It  is  not  fit  that  men  of  common  powers  should 
write  our  hymns.     If  every  hymn  to  be  sung  in  our  churches 
could  have  come  from  the  powerful  and  hallowed  minds  that 
have  thought  for  the  human  race,  and  instead  of  being  regard- 
ed as  an  occasional  and  inferior  exercise,  had  been  the  vent  of 
their  best  and  deepest  contemplations  upon  God  and  nature, 
these   minds   would  have   enjoyed  an  influence  which  will 
never  be  granted  to  their  epics  and  books  of  philosophy  or 
criticism.     It   is  the   well  known  saying  of  a  distinguished 
statesman,  'Let  Avho  will  make  the  laws  of  a  people;  give 
me  the  making  of  their  songs.'     So  it  is  not  the  Bodies  of 
Divinity,  nor  the  ablest  religious  works,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  that  can  ever  hope  to  enter  into  the  heart  and  faith  of 
a  nation,  like  the  familiar  religious  song  that  is  in  their  mouth 
every  Sunday,  aided  in  its  ertect  by  the  reverence  ol  the 
Bible,  the  power  of  music,  the  associations  of  the  place,  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  congregation.    Milton  should  have  written 
hymns  for  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue  ;  and  what- 
soever sublime  bard  has  sung  to  any  people,  could  best  have 
instructed  them  by  doing  this  olhce. 

But  whilst  we  say  what  might  have  been  done,  and  what 
we  hope  will  yet  be  done,  we  do  not  undervalue  the  simple 
and  pious  strains  which  are  now  used  in  the  church,  bequeath-' 
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'  To  keep  the  lamp  alive, 
With  oil  \vc  fill  the  bowl ; 
'T  is  water  makes  the  willow  thrive, 
And  grace  that  feeds  the  soul. 

'  The  Lord's  urfcparing  hand 
Supplies  tlieTiviiig  stream ; 
It  is  not  at  our  own  command, 

But  still  derived  from  him.' —  Hymn  323. 

Thrro  are  some  liyinns  of  tliut  dccidod  rnorit  that  pleases 
every  taste.  The  noble  '  Te  Dcinn  '  of  Patrick,  tlie  versions 
of  Addison  or  Marvell  ;  jMiss  Williams's  Hymn,  entitled 
'Devotion;'  Mrs.  Barbauld's  version  of  Habukkuk,  iii.  17 
—  15);  llie  best  known  verses  of  Watts  and  of  Doddridge  ; 
and  the  fine  old  liynni,  annually  sung  to  the  tune  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  University  Hall  at  Cand)ri(lf;e,  — '  Give  ear,  my  child- 
ren, to  my  law,"  Jkc.,  are  of  this  class;  and,  except  the  last, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  miss,  are  retained  in  the  present  Col- 
lection. Most  of  those  hynuis  which  every  lover  of  psalmody 
looks  for,  he  will  probably  find.  It  is,  in  our  eyes,  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  this  book,  that  the  interpolations 
which  have  been  thrust  into  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Dod- 
dridge, sometimes  making  the  dead  and  defenceless  poet  say 
what  he  would  abhor  to  say,  are  here  exchanged  for  the  gen- 
uine readings.  And  besides  the  justice,  the  poetry  commonly 
gains  by  the  restoration.  The  following  beautilid  verses  of 
Watts,  among  others,  are  restored  to  their  original  simplicity 
and  pathos. 

•Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest, 

That  saw  the  Lord  arise  ; 
Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 

And  these  rejoicing  eyes  ! 

'The  King  himself  comes  near, 
And  feasts  his  saints  to-day  ; 
Here  we  may  sit,  and  see  him  here, 
And  love,  and  praise,  and  pray. 

'  One  day  amidst  the  place 

Where  my  dear  Lord  hath  been, 
Is  sweeter  tlian  ten  thousand  days 
Of  pleasurable  sin. 

'  My  willing  soul  would  stay 
In  such  a  frame  as  this  ; 
And  sit  and  sing  herself  away 

To  everlasting  bliss.'  —  Ht/mn  26. 

From  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the 
Social  Circle  in  Concord:  Second 
Series  (1795-1846),  Cambr i dge , 
Mass.,  1888,  pp.  310-316. 

MEMOIR   OF  JOHN    M.   CHENEY. 

BV     K.    VV.    KMERSON. 

Mr.  Cmenkv's  nephew,  J.  M.  Emerson,  Esq.,  says:  "Of 
the  genealogy  of  the  Cheney  family  I  know  nothing.  From 
some  book  (probably  Iturke  or  iJebictt),  1  long  ago  got  the 
notion  that  the  name  was  of  Italian  origin,  and  I  amused 
myself  by  fancying  that  wc  are  descended  from  that  san- 
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stone  chimney  in  the  centre,  filled  with  crickets  that  came 

hoppinp  out  in  the  evening  and  chirped  a  chorus ;  the  rooms 
ceiled  all  nround  with  planed  boards  that  were  scoured 
white.  Overhead  were  the  rafters  from  which  hung  the 
poles,  'I'hc  old-fashioned  settle  was  there,  and  that  formed 
a  partition  or  screen  at  night  before  grandmother's  bed.  On 
all  the  doors  were  wooden  latches,  with  latchstrings  that 
were  pulled  in  at  night.  The  garret  was  unfinished,  and 
h.ld  no  gl.ized  windows,  but  sliding  shutters.  This  dear  old 
house  slood  in  a  beautiful  apple-orchard.  In  front  was  a 
large  balm-of-Gile.nd  tree.  In  one  end  of  the  wooden  house 
was  a  loom-room,  where  Aunt  Lydia  used  to  weave,  humming 
away  in  a  low  tone  like  a  contented  bee. 

In  Heath  Mr.  He/.ekiah  Cheney  opened  a  country  store, 
and  it  was  there  that  our  little  John,  being  fond  of  sweets, 
helped  himself  to  molasses,  but  forgot  to  replace  the  spigot, 
and  let  nil  the  molasses  run  out  of  the  barrel. 

In  1803,  when  the  Concord  turnpike  was  built,  Mr.  Heze- 
kiah  Cheney  came  to  Concord,  bringing  with  him  workmen 
from  Heath,  he  having  contracted  to  build  so  much  of  the 
turnpike  to  Boston  as  lay  in  Concord,  and  from  that  time  he 
resided  in  this  town.  He  lived  on  the  old  Lincoln  road,  in 
the  first  house  this  side  of  Captain  Flint's.  The  turnpike 
proved  an  expensive  work  on  account  of  successive  siji^kiiijgs 
of  parts  of  the  road  through  the  swamp,  so  that  Mr.  Cheney, 
the  contractor,  lost  money.  1 

Mrs.  Cheney  died  in  September,  1805,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren :  I.  John  Millon  ;  2.  Sarah,  who  married  Dr.  Kmersoii, 
of  Heath,  Mass.;  3  I'.ii/a,  who  married  Mr.  I'iske,  and 
still  lives  at  I.uncnbiiig,  Mass. 

Very  soon  after  his  mother's  death  in  September,  1805, 
John,  then  seven  years  old,  was  taken  to  Cajjtain  Mint's,  in 
Lincoln,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  fourteen,  working  on 
the  farm.  Later,  his  father  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Mulliken. 

John  M.  Cheney  was  fitted  for  coliige  in  Concord  and  in 
Grotoii  ;  studied  Latin  Crainmar  often  by  rireli;;iit  in  the 
kitchen,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1817,  at  the  ai;c 
of  twenty.  After  iiis  examination,  011  going  to  llie  presi- 
dent's study  to  receive  his  papers  of  admission,  I'rcsident 
Kirkland  inquired  if  he  had  any  room-mate.  "No,  sir.'' 
The  i)rcsi(k'nt  turned  to  another  youth  who  stood  near, 
named  Uriggs,  "  I  lave  you  a  roommate  .'  "  "  No,  sir."  "'I'hen 
I  will  put  you  two  together.'"  Tiie  two  youths,  who  had  never 
seen  each  other  before,  consented,  and  remained  chums  willi 
great  contcninient  throuj^h  four  years.  Dr.  Cyrus  J!ri}.;gs  lias 
for  very  many  years  been  the  i)rineipal  physician  in  .\n;;nsla, 
Maine,  and  has  very  alTection.ile  remembranees  of  his  col- 
lege chunr, 

I  entered  collei^c  in  the  sanie  class,  and  well  remember 
him,  niiii  his  strong,  WLJIknit  frame,  erect,  with  a  sedate 
coviritenancc   and  a  quiet  but  linn  purpose,  grave  but  genial, 
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'  Nathaniel  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Fitchburg. 
,«  Jolin  li.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Mason.  N.  H. 
,  ■'  Ex-Governor  lulwartl  Kent,  of  Wangor,  Me. 

♦   Dr.  David  W.  Corham,  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 

^  Rev.  Warren  Hurton,  late  of  Boston. 
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that  cultivated  friendsliip,  —  that  is  often  the  best  permanent 
result  (if  a  college  education." 

Mr.  Cheney  graduated  with  pood  rank  in  his  class  in 
August,  1821,  and  in  the  next  month  took  charge  of  the 
Framingham  Academy  for  one  year.  In  January,  1823,  he 
took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Gormantown,  near  Philadel- 
phia. It  appears  from  a  series  of  letters  which  he  wrote 
in  these  years  to  his  classmate,  lion.  Charles  \V.  Upham 
(since  member  of  Congress  from  Salem),  that  he  attempted 
to  combine  with  school-keeping  the  study  of  law,  but  soon 
found  that  the  two  were  incompatible  ;  that  he  used  his 
vacations  in  making  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  \"alley  l'"orge,  to  llarrisburg,  and  so  forth,  and 
then  extended  his  journey  lo  Washington  for  eight  or  ten 
days  during  one  session.  In  one  of  these  letters  lo  Mr. 
Upham  he  expresses  his  gratification  in  ("inding  there  was 
no  ground  for  the  suspicions  that  either  of  them  had 
entertainetl  of  the  other  in  their  college  relations,  and 
thinks  they  are  in  the  position  of  the  iwo  I'addies,  who,  on 
meeting,  saluted  each  other  as  old  acquaintances,  but  (lis 
covering  their  mistake,  one  of  them  said,  "  i  thought  it  was 
you,  and  you  thought  it  was  I,  but,  faith,  it  was  nayther 
of  us." 

But  he  |)ine(l  in  Pennsylvania  for  Cambridge  again,  or  its 
neighborhootl,  and  made  some  steps  towards  the  place  of 
teacher  in  a  school  in  Cambridgeport.  Hut  at  last  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  teach  the  new  academy  in  Stow,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1824,  and  remained  there,  I  believe,  three  years. 
He  studied  law  at  the  same  time  in  tlie  oflke  of  Rufus  Hos- 
mer,  lOsc).,  of  Stf)w,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  opened  an 
ofTice   in    Lexington  in   iS;^i,  then   removed  to  Concord    in       ,  ^ 

1832,  and  practised  law  here  for  a  short  time,  until,  being  o  "5  H  ^  ^  ■-  >  a  '"  '£  '^  0  ">;<  ^  B  -^  k  "* 
offered  the  place  of  cashier  in  the  Concord  ]5ank,  then  Jiewlv  "^  ?r'=t>.^*JH^rt-og.rt>^--5i,-c-. 
organized,  and  being  himself  eager  to  marry,  he  accepted      ^        -a  "^    ?,        ^^cS-^c-gy'         ~ 
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the  post  in  1S32.  2         ^^JJES-o-gS^Ec^S.o-jij^v; 

J3  ii;^C-T-iT3     !/!X;     tn    -S    t^     ^     _ 


In  !S33  he  married  Louisa  P.  Hosmer,  daughter  of  Rufus     c^        *3-5_g«^,^t'g.^-a^:G"-£S'u8.c 


Hosmer,  Esq.,  of  Stow,  and  from  that  lime  to  the  end  of  his  '           >"S"''3,«S         rt    <^  Ji  "^    "    Z    'S  "^  r°^    c 

life  he  remained  in  Concord  and  in  the  bank.  ■£         g    >,  °  .E   15  "B    Jl  T!    <"             '"   ^  -c  liH    ,-   « 

1 rt^^,^3.__301>3jaj         ,-~-C^^3(/) 

Mr.  Cheney  was  a  man  of  exact  integrity,  of  strict  atten-  ^        '^^rtD.-^c'5'^u'5rt?^cE°"-M^ 

tion  to  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  ^^-.'H'o'^x'"    1,-0.-3         ;2^2'S'^    =    ^'a 

his  work,  faithful  to  every  trust,  and  giving  dignity  to  what-  i'oy_,£.''£'=^o«^-G^i!o°""^«'^ 

ever  work  he  performed,  and  entirely  trusted  and  honored  by  -'-''^i-~rt-£-§-;^5'o'i''">>i!"cr'"i' 

his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  5fcJi?^    rt's|    Irt'o'^    ^l-^o-l-il 

Many  good  deeds  he  h.as  done  for  the  town  ;  every  good  >U;'^    "..  toS—    <^    ^    >,olH-5^J^_^^!3"J=    12 

deed  he  has  supported.     A  man  of  such  capacity  and  pub-  Si    ■6^J-o*-S    p        '^5    >,»   -^    -^    tn   '^  ^    E    o- 

lie  spirit  that  his  fellow-citizens  availed  themselves  in  each  ^  ^  "%    %   *"    S'S    <u-a'5    9  "^  Xi   j;    ^"^    c'^-c 

imijortanl  enterprise  of  his  services  on  their  building  com-  ^  u-    u    ^  1^    °    >    >,  .H  '^    -yi    c  ^  — "  "n  -5    j,    '^    -yi 

mittees.     He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  !u_.-5;     ■'oi!£2^e^«^l'5^a!wti'T3 

buildin-r  the  town  hall,  and  he  followed  the  work  from  the  c/)    «  -^    -        J2  ^J::  '^  ^    -y,  ^2    >-  — '  o  -    ^   :;!    n  « 

J  'w        "^     'TS     ^^  '/I  4-i     t-M     -^      «     --1  'V)  ^ 

foundation   to  the  completion  of   that  useful  and  excellent  "y  1.'  i;    «    n    p    j? -^    °    rt         '^    P  -a    "'  "O  •'^  ""    P* 

buildino;.     He  was  on  the  building  committee  of  the  Uni-  -z.    ij  eS  1'':  3    S    f>  S  'rt  .%    w    =    "  ^  .'  .-^  ^    -y!    «,- 

.                                 II-  t._,E'3*-'-J^-^rt>.H*JOtcC"<^u. 

tarian  Church  ;  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  laying  out  03        J3-51^U        ^"uTc^'S.S.SD.sSiS 
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RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON. 


The  Ninctccntb  Century  dawned  up- 
on n  nation  nlrcaily  glorious  with  the 
sublime  promise  of  a  prophetic  infancy. 
The  stronj;  serpents  of  Tyranny  and  Su- 
perstition liad  been  cruslied  in  its  pow- 
erful fim^p.  The  songs  of  two  oceans 
-^tho  lullaby  of  its  earlier  days  —  had 
ehcered  it  on  to  a  youth  whose  dignity 
and  beauty  were  bought  with  sword  and 
rifle,  with  blooil  and  death.  AV rap- 
pod  at  last  in  the  loga  of  an  undisputed 
manhood,  it  took  its  place  among  the 
empires  of  the  earth,  the  son  of  a  king, 
mightier  than  all ;  free  to  enact  new  laws, 
to  promulgate  new  systems  of  economy, 
social  and  political,  freo  to  worship  and 
to  think.  With  what  success  a  govern- 
ment grounded  on  a  principle  so  faultless 
has  been  administered,  may  not  now  bo 
written,  but  is  riot  more  doubtful  than  it 
was  when  the  driun  beat  its  rcvcilld  on\y 
on  our  distant  frontiers,  and  the  booming 
of  guns  from  ship  or  shore  was  but  the 
nation's  welcome  to  days  made  memora- 
ble by  its  great  men.  But  before  the 
new  republic  stretched  a  vast  fi('ld  for 
thought,  and  within  its  almost  boundless 
limits,  hidden  beneath  the  husks  of  old 
theories,  lay  the  seed  ready  for  the  ripen- 
ing. Far  back  toward  the  east  rolled, 
like  a  mighty  desert,  the  history  of  the 
Progress  of  Mind.  Hero  and  there,  on 
its  arid  surface,  rose,  stately  and  awe-in- 
spiring, great  pyramids  which  marked 
those  eras  of  agitation  when  Humanity, 
aw.aking  suddenly  to  her  jiower,  grap- 
pled with  giant  strength  the  mighty  enig- 
mas of  Being,  and  endeavored  to  wrench 
from  their  mute  souls  the  great  secrets 
that  Faith  alone  has  expounded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  devotees.  It  ovailed 
little  that  one  by  one,  in  the  vauLs  jof 
these  tcmfjlcs,  the  axioms  and  deductions 
of  their  founders  were  lai<l  away  lifeless 
and  powerless.  Another  generation,  vig- 
orous and  persevering,  laid  stone  after 
stone  the  foundations  of  another  edifice 
that  strove  to  reach,  with  its  yearning 
apex  of  desire,  the  rery  heavens.  Still 
high  and  unmoved  curved  the  blue  infini- 
tude above,  while  below  its  mirror  in  tho 
soul  of  man  surged  wildly  against  shores 
stern,  rock-bound,  immutable,  unanswor- ' 
ing, 

Tho  '  limits  of  tho  forefathers '  (_fine» 
quoi  posucrunt  patres  nostri)  had  been 


first  transgressed  by  Abelard,  ond  the 
speculating  spirit  of  Scholasticism  des- 
'  geminated  by  him  overwhelmed  Europe 
with  that  rage  for  investigations,  so  futile 
yet  so  laborious,  that  terrified  the  theo- 
logians of  tho  mediroval  church,  and 
marked  the  first  modern  epoch  in  Phi- 
losophy —  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  of 
Reason  against  Authority.  Next,  colos- 
sal against  tho  still  unrelenting  skies, 
towered  what  may  Ije  called  the  Natur- 
Philosnphie,  'Nature  Philosophy'  of  Gi- 
ordano Bruno.  The  echoes  of  Luther's 
bugle  still  ])icrced  the  moinitain-fastnesses 
of  Northern  Italy  and  the  gorges  of  Spain. 
In  tho  church,  Bruno  found  only  skepti- 
cism and  licentiousness,  ignorance  and 
tyranny.  Before  him  four  centuries  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  debate  on  the  fruit- 
less question  of  Nominalism,  otfd  others 
equally  insignificant,  but  were  visible  to 
him  by  the  light  of  a  logic  so  shallow,  fu- 
tile, and  despotic,  that  it  waslcnown  only 
to  be  scorned.  With  an  energy  that  as- 
tonished tho  feeble  and  degraded  clergy 
of  his  time,  a  fearlessness  that  exacted 
tho  admiration  while  it  aroused  tho  indi^ 
nation  of  his  contemp^yiries,  and  a  genius 
that  compelled  the  a'Pi't^i;i6r/<)r  those  who 
were  most  zealous  to  coniLa";,  its  eviderces, 
Bruno,  casting  'oOP  the  sh.acklts  or  tho 
cloister,  that  ^pi'l(j{cnc  angusta  c  nti'a,. 
boldly  advanced  a  Mys^ora  of  Phlbsophy,' 
startling,  in  those  Ini'f<iisito/ial  trrfir^tVom 
its  indci)cndence,  and  h'in  iblo  from  its 
antagonism  to  Aristotle,  llie  'Alius. of  the 
church.  This  was  no  loss  than  pure  Pan- 
theism, —  God  in  and  through  all|  th'o  itV* 
finite  Intelligence.  Dcus  est  monadum 
monas  —  ncmpe  entium  entitas.  This 
creed,  by  an  incomprehensible  metamor- 
phosis, was  styled,  in  tho  language  of 
the  day.  Atheism;  its  promulgation,  oven 
its  conception,  was  pronounced  a  crime 
whoso  penalty  was  death.  And  Bruno, 
who,  from  the  depths  of  infamous  super- 
stition, had  risen  into  the  pure  light  of 
heaven,  to  a  theory  whoso  principles, 
though  they  might  not  satisfy,  could  not 
fail  to  refine,  elevate,  and  encourage  tho 
souHong  groveling  in  the  mire  of  igno- 
rance, or  languishing  in  tho  dark  dun- 
geons of  Scholasticism,  —  Bruno  died  for 
tho  truth.  More  foolish  than  the  savages 
of  whom  Montesquieu  speaks,  who  cut 
down  trees  to  reach  their  fruit,  these 
judges  of  Bruno  destroyed  tho  tree  whoso 
seeds  were  already  strewn  broadcast  over 
tho  world.  They  hushed  forever  tho  voice 
whoso  echoes  arc  not  yet  stilled,  —  echoes 
that  resound  in  the  cautious  Meditations 


of  Des  Cartes,  that  rise  from  peak  to 
peak  of  tho  majestic  method  of  the  great 
Spinoza,  who  was  no  less  a  martyr  he- 
cause  reputation  and  not  life  was  the  for- 
feit of  his  earnestness ;  and  that  vibrato 
with  thrilling  sweetness  in  the  Idealism  of 
Sehelling.  '  Tho  perfect  theory  of  Na- 
ture,' says  Sehelling,  '  is  that  by  virtue 
of  which  all  Nature  is  resolved  into  tho 
intellectual  element,'  which  '  intellectual 
element'  is  at  once  composed  of  intui- 
tions and  is  the  source  of  intuitions,  —  tho 
Dcus  in  nobis  of  Giordano  Bruno.  '  It 
is  evident,',  he  continues,  'that  Nature 
is  originally  identical  with  that  which  in 
us  is  recognized  as  the  subject  and  tho 
object.' 

Thus  tho  empirical  school,  in  its  rep- 
resentative, Aristotle,  met  in  tho  martyr 
of  Nola  aji,  onpOppnt  vigilant,  earnest, 
powcrfnl,  -'Arifl  while  tho  legitimate 
proisccuti^  'of  tho  f(^io\er  motle  of  phi- 
msopliizmg  has  letV/^to  deism,  skcpti- 
(i>sm,  {jt,hcism,  ann_'r)j,iterialism,  it  is  to 
tho8c,\<it'J  have  retaifrcd  in  methods,  moro 
mathcmaticjilfj  yl^rir  and  more  perfectly 
developed -thari'that  which  Bruno  dissem- 
inated, bnt>fini  bearing,  as  their  key-noto, 
'thcpne  great  idea  of  his  bold  crus.ade, — 
to  those  we  must  look  for  all  that  is  most 
pure,  most  noble,  in  Philosophy :  a  system 
or  succession  of  systems  whoso  primitivo 
idea  —  substance  and  essence  —  is  the 
very  God  for  a  supposed  denial  of  whom 
Bruno  died.    '  Cosi  vince  Goffredo  I ' 

Thus  rolled  on  tho  centuries.  Ger- 
many, Franco,  England,  and  Scotland 
had  each  coi^ibuted  her  knights  to  tho 
great  tournament  of  Mind.  And  now 
tho  first  symptoms  of  agitation  appeared 
on  tho  hitherto  unruffled  surfaco  of 
Thought  in  tho  New  World.  Still  pant- 
ing after  her  victories,  scarcely  used  to 
her  new  freedom,  at  first  tho  presence 
of  a  power  antagonistic  to  tho  orthodox 
faith  was  unsuspected  even  by  those  who 
first  entertained  it.  But  the  stono  had 
been  dashed  into  the  tranquil  ocean  when 
tho  May-flower  was  moored  on  the  New 
England  coast,  and  its  circling  eddies 
drew  curve  after  curve  among  tho  de- 
scendants, brave,  conscientious,  energet- 
ic, of  tho  old  Puritans.  The  stern  Cal- 
vinism, by  which  their  fathers  had  lived 
and  died,  was,  by  these  early  recreants, 
first  mistrusted,  then  questioned,  and 
finally  abjured.*  The  murmurs  of  dissent 
that  had  long  agitated  the  sturdy  up- 
holders of  tho  accepted  faith,  broke  out 
in  a  demand  for  a  system  whoso  claims 
should  be  less  absolute,  and  whoso  nature 


should  satisfy  tlioso  fufjitivo  nppp.iU  to 
Reason  ami  tlio  Undcr.'Standiii;;,  that, 
weak  iii(U'cil,  and  faint,  wore  yet  distinct- 
ly nurliblc  to  tlio  thinkm  of  tlio  day. 
From  tho  cloud  of  accusation  and  denial, 
of  suspicion  and  trial,  tho  now  rcrscua, 
Unitarianisra,  —  whilom  a  nurslinfj  of 
Milton,  Locke,  anil  Hartley,  —  was  born, 
and  took  its  placo  amon;T  the  sects,  siib- 
taincd  by  tho  few,  drcadeil  and  con- 
demned by  (ho  many. 

To  brand  this  new  theory,  no  terms 
were  found  too  stronjr  even  by  tho  reli- 
gious periodicals  of  the  day.     Unwillinj; 
to  bido  their  time,  to  test  its  soundness 
by  its  strength  and  duration,  its  opponents 
rested  not.     It  was  confidi'titly  predicted 
that  the  movement  would  intluencn  it3 
followers  to  ske])ti(i5m  and  atheism.     The 
accusation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
revived, and  .St.l?ernards  ciicd  from  pul- 
pit and  press,    'The  liinils  of  tho  fore-  • 
fathers  have    been  tran-^^rressed  I'      To 
the  great  mass  of  tho  opposition,  tho  hor- 
ror waa  not  that  Trinitarianism  had  been 
assailed,  but  that  men  had  been  found  bo 
bold  as  to  question  it.    The  crime  with 
the  unlearned  and  thii  majority  of  tho 
professors  was  not  heresy,  but  daring. 
But  Christians,  fervent  and  earnest,  were 
not  wanting  who  denounced  the  move- 
ment in   its   anticipated  consequences. 
The  young  and  adventurous,  the  men  of 
impulso  and  daring,  would  drift,  it  was 
iearcd,  to  tho  very  borders  of  open  infi- 
delity.   But  tho  contrary  was  tho  result  , 
A  pietism  tho  very  reverse  was  developed, 
which,  aided  by  tho  beloved  C banning, 
was  disseminated  through  New  England. 
Justice  Story  even  asserted  that  in  Uni» 
tarianism  ho  found  refuge  from  the  skep- 
ticism to  which  in  youth  he  had  tended. 

Permitted,  by  tho  liberal  character  of 
tho  welcome  substitute  for  a  theology  that 
had  become  too  stringent  for  the  age,  to 
prosecute  their  researches  into  fields  hith- 
erto forbidden  to  the  orthodox,  thinkers, 
economists,  statesmen  and  theologians 
gathered  round  tho  standard,  and  a  new 
impulse  T7a3  given  to  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  times.  A  revolution  in 
Thought  was  impending. 

In  Literature  wo  dared  challenge  tho 
nations.  Tho  popularity  of  Cooper  was 
at  its  high  noon.  Irving,  with  tho  graphic 
and  delicate  strokes  of  his  sympathetic 
pencil,  had  written  himself  tho  Claude 
Lorraine  among  litlerateurS ;  and  Pres- 
cott,  with  his  sentences  of  granite,  was 
building  himself  an  immortal  name.  Still, 
wo  were  behind  Germany,  and  even 
France,  in  that  wide  comprehension  and 
universal  criticism  that  determines  more 
accurately  than  its  politics  the  real  status 
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of  a  nation.  These  elements  were  now  to 
bo  supplied.  Carlylo  had  played  in  Eng- 
land tho  role  so  humorously  yet  thor- 
oughly enacted  in  Germany  by  Heine, 
and  BO  gracefully  and  airily  performed  in 
Franco  by  Cousin.  lie  had  popularized 
tho  philosophers.  Without  tho  acute, 
electric  perceptions  of  tho  great  German 
or  tho  industry  and  amiaUlo  vanities  of 
that  Do  Scvignd  among  philosophers. 
Cousin,  ho  presented,  by  fierce  dashes 
of  his  crayon,  black,  blunt,  and  blulF,  to 
tho  hitherto  ignorant  British  public,  some 
phases  of  the  groat  metaphyrical  bear- 
ings of  the  age  upon  Literature  and  Art, 
as  developed  in  Teutonic  poetry  and  prose. 
In  a  word,  he  familiarized  his  readers  with 
tho  Msthetik  of  Germany.  Ho  publish^ 
in  1830  his  Sartor  Resarlus,  which,  cloth< 
ing  tho  man  in  •  der  Oottheit  lebendige$ 
Kleid'  usurped  for  him  at  once  an  office 
not  inferior  to  that  of  tho  Erd-geitl  in 
Faust.  The  shrill  notes  of  the  bagpipe 
of  the  critic  of  Craigenputtock  blew  across 
tho  mountains  and  vcdleys  of  his  island 
home,  rousing  the  judge  on  the  bench, 
and,  penetrating  tho  long  halls  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  streamed  yet  distinct 
and  powerful  to  our  shores.  Astonished 
by  the  richness  and  fullness  of' s  literv 
turo  so  comprehensive,  which  seemed  to 
incloso  in  itd  brilliant  mazes  all  that  their 
meagre  and  unfruitful  dogmas  denied  of 
comfort  to  the  heart  and  systematic  de- 
velopment to  the  mind,  the  men  who, 
with  girded  loins  and  scrips  in  their 
hands,  had  long  wandered  disconsolat^lj 
on  tho  shores  of  a  seething  ocean,  now. 
saw  its  waters  parted,  and  crossed  upon 
dry  ground.  Before  them  stretched  the 
vast  wilderness  of  Grerman  Philosophy. 
To  their  bewildered  gaze,  each  system 
was  an  Arabia  Felix,  and  every  axiom  a 
graceful  palm. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  influence  was  at 
work  among  tho  orthodox,  an  influence 
that  tended  to  tho  same  great  result,  no 
longer  an  accident,  but  a  necessity  ot 
tho  age.  Tho  Biographia  Literaria  and 
The  Friend  of  Coleridge,  embodying  a 
dwarfed  but  not  distorted  version  of  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Kant,  which  had 
created  a  profound  sensation  in  England, 
met  with  an  even  more  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  this  country.  The  Christian 
character  of  their  author  was  beyond  re- 
proach, his  genius  undisputed ;  as  a  poet 
ho  ranked  among  those  to  whom  Great 
Britain  owed  the  laurel ;  and  as  an  es- 
sayist, even  tho  bitterest  critics  yielded 
him  tho  palm.  Wherf,  therefore,  this 
man,  ono  of  the  most  evangelical  of  his 


timo  in  the  Established  Church,  brought 
to  the  aid  of  a  time-honored  and  beloved 
theology  tho  principles  of  that  vcrjr  phi. 
losopby  which  was  deemed  by  others  its 
fiercest  antagonist,  not  a  fow  who  had 
boon  hitherto  deterred  from  its  investi- 
gation by  a  dread  of  tho  accusation  of 
heresy,  oagorly  availed  themselves  of  his 
labors.  His  Aids  to  Reflection  was  pre- 
sented to  tho  American  public  under  tho 
patronage  of  Dr.  Marsh,  lato  president 
of  Burlington  College,  Vt.  An  clalx»- 
rato  preliminary  essay  by  this  eminently 
pious  clergyman  establi.shcd  tho  claims 
of  tho  work  to  favor,  and  it  was  even 
taken  up  as  n  toxt-book  in  Amherst  and 
ono  or  two  liberal  Congregational  uni- 
versities in  New  England. 

Tho  cflbrt  of  Coleridge,  rendered  ob- 
scure by  his  turgid  and  florid  style,  was 
to  explain  the  religious  doctrines  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  and  tho  early  Puritans, 
which  ho  held  as  orthodox,  by  moans  of 
tho  momentous  distinction  between  Rea- 
son and  tho  Understanding,  which  ho 
borrowed  from  tho  Critik  der  Reinen 
Vernunft  of  Kant.  However  plausible, 
when  disencumbered  of  its  poetical  dra- 
pery, tho  theory  of  Coleridge  may  be, 
and  however  convincing,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  tho  truth  of  his  priiicijjles,  wo  can  not 
forget  that  tho  final  tendency  of  tho  crit- 
ical philosophy  of  Kant  is,  if  not  a  pos- 
itive approach  to  skepticism,  at  least  to 
afibrd  a  scientific  basis  for  it.  But  tho 
formula  of  tho  author  of  Christabel  was 
tho  pure  exponent  of  his  creed.  The 
terror  of  metaphysics  vanished  as  the  oft- 
repeated  words  met  tho  cyo  of  tho  wary 
and  suspicious  investigator.  'World  — 
Grod  =  0 :  God  —  world  =  Reality  Ab- 
solute. The  world  without  God  is  noth- 
ing: God  without  tho  world  is  already,  in 
and  of  himself,  absolute  perfection,  ab- 
solute authority.' 

Thus,  while  Carlyle,  bold,  versatile, 
shrewd,  untrammcled,  worked  upon  tho 
Unitarian  element  in  America,  Coleridge, 
evangelical,  polished,  yet  adventurous, 
leavened  tho  Congrogationalists  and  oth- 
er shades  of  orthodox  Christians  with  tho 
samo  result.  But  tho  first  literary  out- 
growth and  original  product  of  tho  Tran- 
scendental movement  in  America  was 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature,  which  ap- 
peared in  1838,  forming  a  nucleus  for  the 
writings  of  tho  Dial-ists,  and  proving  a 
sort  of /)ro^(?^omeno  totho  new  edition  of 
Hermetic  Philosophy.  '  Kon  est  philoso- 
phus  nisijingit  et  pinxil,'  said  tho  great 
pioneer.  Hero  Emerson  does  both,  prov- 
ing, by  invorsiQD,  his  claim  to  tho  title. 
Whatever  mav  bo  the  negative  virtues 


of  this  preliminary  cssny,  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  tlio  positive  one  of  having 
given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  and 
love  of  Nature.  True,  the  man  who  is 
to  grasp  its  details,  sympathies,  significa- 
tions, to  hear,  in  all  their  grand  harmo- 
ny, its  various  discordant  symphonios 
and  fuifucs,  to  see  its  marvelous  associa- 
tions, needs  to  bo  Briarcau-arraed,  Israfol- 
heartcd  and  Argus-eyed,  as  perhaps  none 
in  our  imperfect  day  and  generation  can 
claim  to  be.  But  at  least  this  '  Nature' 
of  Emerson's  insinuated,  dimly  and 
dreamily,  in  spito  of  its  positive  nir,  an 
occult  relation  between  man  and  Na- 
ture. It  invested  rock  and  sky  and  air 
with  new  and  startling  attributes.  The 
deep  thinker  might  even  draw  upon 
its  pages  some  pa>js-dc-Cocagne  land- 
scape, (lowing  indeed  with  milk  and 
honey,  but  in  Tant'alian  distance.  Na- 
ture's true  heart  is  invested  with  a  peri- 
cardium so  thick  that  it  resists  the  scalpel 
of  the  skillful  critics,  to  whom  the  steth- 
oscope alone  betrays  the  healthful  throb 
of  vitality  beneath.  With  portly  argu- 
ments, Emerson  bars  tho  door  to  the 
simple  but  earnest-hearted.  That  Na- 
ture, whoso  prophet  ho  is,  gleams,  bright 
and  unloving,  down  from  a  cold,  unsym- 
pathizing  heaven. 

'  Not  every  one  dolli  It  bpsccm  to  qocstloii 
The  fnr-otr,  hl^'b  Arcturus.' 

And  we,  tho  lazzaroni  on  tho  piazza, 
can  not  even  sec  the  sky  for  tho  mist  of 
'mottoes  Italianato  and  Spanish  terms' 
of  an  cirete  logic  that  has  risen  before  it. 
Neveriicless,  here  arc  the  first  gleams 
of  a  genial  appreciation  of  the  JlislhetUc 
of  Germany,  that  large-hearted  discern- 
ment that  grasps  similitudes  from  tho  an- 
tipodes of  TliQUght,  and  writes  them  upon 
its  sunny  ctpiator.  And  tlicro  are  ap- 
peals to  those  finer  impulses  and  experi- 
ences of  every  feeling  soul  that  manifest 
a  sense,  imperfect  yet  animated,  of  that 
marrelous  sympathy  that  exists  bciwccn 
all  phases  of  life,  whether  in  humanity 
or  in  external  nature.  His  natural  oot- 
bursts  of  feeling  are  rare,  but  delicious 
as  caviare,  with  a  certain  quaver  of  pi- 
quancy. '  Give  mo  health  and  a  day,  and 
I  will  make  tho  pomp  of  emperors  ridic- 
ulous. Tho  dawn  is  my  Assyria ;  tho  sun- 
set and  moon-rise  my  Faplios  and  unim- 
aginablo  realms  of  faiirie;  broad  noon 
shall  bo  my  England  of  the  senses  and 
tho  understanding,  and  night  shall  bo 
my  Germany  of  mystic  philosophy  and 
dreams.'  Only  a  fantasy,  and  yet  how 
ho  bends  Nature  to  suit  the  curvo  of  his 
own  temperament.    And  who  has  not  felt 
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tho  involuntary  exhilaration,  appalling 
from  its  very  depth,  that  possessed  liim, 
crossing  a  bare  common,  on  a  bleak  Oc- 
tober afternoon,  sunless  and  cliill,  with 
gray  winds  sweeping  by  —  'I  was  glad 
to  tho  brink  of  fear.'  An  intense  emo- 
tion IS  imprisoned  in  these  words,  —  the 
irresistible  intoxi'-ation  of  deep  delight, 
the  consi'iousness  of  an  unbounded  fac- 
ulty for  enjoyment,  and  n  lurking  but 
delicious  dread  of  the  lavish  power  of 
sensation  cooped  within  tho  senses. 
Heine,  in  his  '  Lutetia,'  speaks  of  tho 
'secret  raptures  attendant  upon  the  tre- 
mors of  fear.'  Still,  Emerson's  Nature  is 
rather  a  Nature  ii  la  Pompadour,  in  pow- 
dered hair  and  jeweled  stomacher  and 
high-heeled  slippers ;  not  the  dear  green 
mother  of  our  dreams,  who  wos  wooed 
by  tho  bending  heavens,  and 

'Myrlnd  myrlndH  of  lives  teemed  Tortli  fVom  tho 

ml^'lity  ombrnoomcnt ; 
ThouBnnd-fold  trlben  of  dwellers,  Impelled  by 

tlioiiniuidrold  inntlncts, 
Filled,  iiH  n  drrum,  the  wide  waters  |  the  rivers 

B:in;;  on  In  tlulr  eliaiincln  ; 
LnUfrlicd  on  thcli- eliorcs  flio  lionrsc  senflj  tho 

yi'.irnliij;  oconn  Bwcllcd  npwnrd  ; 
Touns  nil'  loivcd  IIuo>i;,'li  tho  mendowB,  the 

\voo(l«,  ami  Hir  cflioln;;  monntnlns, 
Wnnrtori'd  bli'allti:,'  In  valleys,  nnd  wnrbled  In 

blosBondn^  branches.' 

But  Nature  hail  been  brnarhed  and  So- 
ciety was  scandalized.  Like  tho  Chan- 
cellor in  Faust,  it  mounted  its  tripod  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  its  verdict  upon 
the  inadniissiljlo  theory,  bo  inadequately 
proved  of  tho  identity  of  Nature  and 
Spirit.     But '  was  sagl  mein  Tlialcs  ?  ' 

•Nttor  and  Oelftt  so  sprleht  man  aleht  am 

CnriHtcn  < 
Dcsshalb  rcrbrcnnt  man  Atbclitm, 
Well  solchc  Bcdcn  hUchst  i^cfiUirUoh  find. 
Matar  lit  SUnde,  Gclst  1st  Tcafcl  i 
8lo  he^n  xwiachen  sich  den  2weUbl, 
Ihr  mlii-gcsUttct  Zwitterklnd.* 

The  Transcendental  movement  did  not 
fail  to  attract  sovero  opposition,  not  onl/ 
to  its  agitators,  but  toward  the  whole 
body  of  Unitarians,  from  a  portion  of 
which  it  in  a  great  measure  sprang.  If 
indeed,  as  Ellis,  its  champion,  asserts. 
Transcendentalism  was  not  a  native  em- 
anation from  New  England,  i.e.,  Unitari- 
anism,  yet  it  obviously  paved  tho  way 
for  its  entrance,  and  oven  erected  tri- 
umphal arches  at  intervals  over  its  pnn 
jccted  route.  The  consequence  of  the 
renewed  attack  upon  this  already  sorelj 
aggrieved  sect  was  its  virtual  separation 
into  moderates  and  extremists:  tho  one 
holding  to  its  primitive  theories,  tho  other 
inclining  graciously  to  tho  mora  compre- 
hensive and  fascinating,  because  more  lib- 
eral and  mystical,  tenets  of  the  new  fsdth. 


Tho  llov,  Andrew  Norton,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine  of  the  old  school,  |p  • 
discourse  before  tho  Alumni  of  the  Cam- 
bridgo  Theological  School,  took  occamon 
to  attack  with  great  vigor  what  ho  termed 
tho  '  new  form  of  infidelity.'  This  and 
Ids  subsequent  replies  were  most  ably  an- 
swered by  Gcorgo  Ripley,  a  zealous  and 
genial  scholar,  eminent  in  belles-lettres 
and  philosophy,  in  his  '  Letters  on  the 
latest  form  of  Infidelity,  including  the 
Opinions  of  Spinoza,  Schlcicrmacher,  and 
Do  Wctte.  Boston,  James  Munroo  & 
Co.,  1840.' 

Tliis  contest  constituted  the  central^ 
polemic  of  tho  strife.  Chilled  by  the  cold 
breath  of  popular  intolerance,  these  per- 
secuted advocates  of  a  metaphysical  faith, 
which  even  themselves  comprehended  but 
dimly,  might  have  warmed  their  trem- 
bling hands  by  tho  fire  of  that  auto  da/i 
whose  flames  three  centuries  have  not  ex- 
tinguished. Even  those  most  opposed  by 
culture  and  habit  to  the  innovators,  could 
,not  but  acknowledge  that  tho  Bestia  Trio- 
/ante,  that  Giordano  Bruno  undertook  to 
expel,  was  still  rampant  and  powerful  in 
tho  midst  of  a  civilized  and  intelligent 
community.  The  fact  was  that  th«  Tran- 
Bcendontalists  were  as  much  astonished  at 
this  accusation  of  infidelity  as  even  Fcnd- 
lon  himself  could  have  been.  They  were 
men  of  irreproachable  character,  tho  ma- 
jority religious  by  nature  and  scholarly 
by  disposition,  and  they  found  in  their 
new  field  scope  for  an  increased  piety  and 
a  more  enlarged  benevolence.  Their  infi- 
nitely pliable  philosophy  expanded  amia- 
bly to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  and 
every  sect.  The  Kcv.  W.  II.  Furness,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  though  not  thoroughly  idcn- 
)ificd  with  tho  movement,  yet,  in  several 
volumes  published  at  that  time,  manifest- 
ed tho  influence  of  Rationalism  upon  his 
own  studies.  But  the  machinery  of  lib 
mind,  though  exquisite  in  its  details,  was 
too  delicate  to  work  up  successfully  the 
heavy  material  of  tho  German  importa- 
tions. In  a  review  of  his  '  Life  of  Jesus,' 
by  A.  P.  Pcabody,  in  the  N.  A.  Review, 
after  a  merited  tribute  of  praiso  and 
respect  to  tho  talented  author,  occurs 
tho  following:  '  ^Esthetic  considerations 
weigh  moro  with  hiiu  than  historical 
proofs,  and  vividness  of  conception  than 
demonstration.  So  far  is  ho  fnjm  need- 
ing facts  to  verify  Ids  theories,  that  ho  is 
ready  to  reject  tho  best  authenticated 
facts,  if  they  would  not  flow  necessarily 
from  liis  u  priori  reasoning.'  This  was 
Bovcre,  too  severe  in  tho  instance  cited ; 
but  tho  remark  is  worth  preserving,  as 
strikingly  characteristic  of  nmch  of  tho 


belles-lcltrcf  writings  of  tlio  jNcw  School 
of  tiiinkcrs,  ns  tlicy  wcro  once,  and  indcctl 
might  jet  bo  termed,  lint  impiety  wns 
never  tlio  rcstult  of  Trunscendentaliam. 
Its  advocates  endeavored  ratlior  to  jjrovo 
tho  adaptability  of  a  generous  and  cath- 
olic spirit  of  riiilosopliy  to  religion  than 
to  subvert  it.  They  never  advanced  to 
aloveof  Straus3and  Feuerbaeh,and  men 
of  the  second  generation,  of  whom  G.  II. 
Lewes  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  have  gen- 
erally been  regarded  by  them  as  tho 
Gironilists  regarded  tho  Jacobins.  IJotii 
urge  reform,  tho  Vergniaud  and  tho 
llobespicrro,  but  tho  ono  respects  tho 
old  landmarks,  while  tho  other,  with  an 
unequaled  nonchalance,  sweeps  by,  un- 
conscious of  them  all,  and  plants  his  stand- 
ard on  a  foundation  as  yet  unshakon  bj 
foot  of  man. 

Tho  consequences  of  tho  Transcondontal 
movement  wero  truly  remarkable.  Those 
latitudes  to  which  habit  had  accustomod 
us  to  look  for  our  literati  bccamo  ono  imi- 
mcnso  hot-house,  in  which  exotics  of  the 
most  powerful  fragrance  bloomed  luxuri- 
antly.*   As  if  by  miracle,  they  assumed 

*  Apart  Uom  pIilloBophlcnl  and  tlicologlcal 
af^ltation  In  America,  (;rcat  additions  wcro 
niado  to  onr  grnrral  lltrraturo  by  trnniiUttont 
rrom  French  and  German,  and  tjiclr  InflucnM 
upon  our  youn;;er  writers  la  vlniblo  at  the 
present  day  In  almost  every  ncw>ipa|M>r  artlelo. 
Tills  task  ortrnnslutingan<l  editing' was  accom- 
plJHlied  —  for  tlio  time  —  on  a  |;rand  scale  and  In 
a  scholarly  manner.  Chief  omonj;  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  It  was  Ocor^o  Itlplcy, 
who,  In  Ills  excellent  Library  of  I'orrign  .Stand- 
ant  Literature,  gnvo  tho  public  tho  choicer 
f;ems  of  French  and  Uermau  philosophy,  po- 
etry, or  ll),'htrr  proBC.  C.  H.  Henry,  then 
profeHscr  of  philosophy  In  the  (j'niverslty  of 
New  York,  embraced  Willi  zeal  tho  tearhlDin 
of  Cousin,  traiiHlnled  his  I'nucliolotii/, —  thcro 
had  been  a  version  of  the  '  I.eelures  '  published 
In  IKW,  — and  wrote,  for  the  use  of  students,  a 
smiill  but  eomprelii'iiHlvc  Histor//  of  I'liiloio- 
pill/,  which  would  hnvo  been  perl'eilly  '  ecUo- 
tlc '  had  It  not  devoted  n  soincwhnt  unfair  pro- 
portion of  Its  pn;;es  to  ecircliciHin.  Trans- 
intlons  of  minor  (jcrmnn  lyrics  Into  Kn|;lish, 
In  must  iiistiincea  BurpuHHlii;{  their  rivals  of 
llritlsh  ori;;lii,  were  mniio  by  severnl  young 
Cnltariiui  clerjjymen,  amon(;  which  tlioso  by 
Crancli,  IViil/ody,  and  Itrooks,  wero,  wo  be- 
lieve, iiriviiiiiient.  The  7^(u/,  by  Its  criticisms 
of  furclt^ii  literature  oiid  art,  g:ulde<l  many  to 
tho  orl},'iimls,  while  tho  Urtiiodox  ouNiaugtit,  in 
reviews  or  in  lectures,  by  Murdoch  and  others, 
in  which  German  philosophy  was  careAiIly 
traced  from  I.uelfer  down  to  Ilct;<'l,  pavo  to 
hungry  and  Inquiring  neophytort  many  valuable 
hints.  As,  witii  the  majority  of  its  friends, 
'  Transcendentalism  '  a»isunied  a  deeply  reli- 
gious form,  tliero  resulted,  of  course,  n  grand 
revival  of  iiletlHtic,  mystical,  and  magical  read-  - 
Ing.  Kveu  tho  polemics  of  tho  early  (Quakers 
were  un-iiusted,  while  Swedenborg -was  soon 
found  to  be  a  rich  miuc.  ]n  duo  time,  the  work* 
of  .Jung-Stilling,  and  other  occult  seers  of  tho 
Justinus  Kcriior  school,  were  translated,  and 
contributed,  in  common  with  tho  tlion  new 
wonders  of  animal  magnetism  mid  chiirvoy- 
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nncc,  to  prepare  the  public  for  '^pirltuullsm.' 
The  appearance.  In  mil,  of  a  translation  of  tho 
Jleiiirtch  von  Oflcrillnyrn  of  Novails,  by  a  stu- 
dent of  Cambridge,  named  Stntlkneclit,  was  one 
of  tlio  works  of  tlie  daywliloli  increased  tho 
liilerost  in  foreign  literature,  and  iiiude  Its  study 
faNliloiiablc.      Tills   inyBtleal   romance,  called 
by  its  author  the  '  ApotlieoHls  of  roctry,'  was 
distiiigiilHlied  by  a  simple  pathos,  an  ultra-ro- 
niioiiieiit  of  thought,  im  almost  womanly  del- 
icacy of  expression,  and  a  deeply  religious  sen- 
timent.   Siicli  works  fascinated  many  who  had 
been  proof  ngnliiHl  the  sterner  allurcmeiita  of 
tho  nioro  practical  Gootho  or  the  ariBtocratIo 
Schiller,  ond  inhled  a  now  regiment  to  the  army 
that  was   assailing  with  vcheraenco  the   for- 
tress of  German  literature. 

hues  and  adopted  habits  t^  which,  in  their 
native    soil,  they  had  been   strangers. 
Every  small  litterateur  'woro  conspicu- 
ously bis   cunningly  entwined   wreath. 
Ladies  appeared  at '  icsthetic  tea-parties,' 
erowncd  with  the  most  delicate  of  tho  now 
importations.      Young  clergymen  wore 
not  complete  without  a  flower  in  their 
button-holes,  and  tho  tables  of  staid  old 
professors  groaned  beneath  tho  weight  of 
huge  pyramidal  bouquets.    Tho  cursory 
examination   of  foreign   literature   had 
given  rise  to  an  eclecticism  which  re- 
fleeted  the  distinguishing  features  of  that 
of  Cousin,  yet  went  a  step  further  in  dar- 
ing.     Yet  this  was   not  an  eclecticism 
that,  gifted  with  the  power  of  a  king,  tho 
dignity  of  a  priest,  and  tho  discernment 
of  a  prophet,  drew  from  tho  treasure- 
troves  of  I'/uropean  libraries  only  their 
choicest    gems.      Diamonds,   it   is   true, 
flashed  among  tho  spoils ;  sapphires  and 
emeralds  gleamed ;  but  besido  them  lay 
bits  of  sandstone  and  scraps  of  anthra- 
cite, rainbow-tinted,  perhaps,  but  of  an 
uncouquerablo    opaqueness.      And    tho 
alchemy   that    should    havo   transmuted 
these  to  gold,  and  eduCed  from  tho  ono 
light  and  from  tho  other  majesty,  was 
wanting.     A  trace  of  Uehmen  here,  a 
reading  of  Cousin's  lectures  there,  some 
Schiller  and  more  Goethe,  some  pietism 
encouraged  by  a  love  of  C  banning,  tho 
American  Feuelon,  some  German  ballads 
and  a  flavor  of  Plato,  —  all  these  helped 
tho  initiated  to  a  curious  dialect  and  a 
curious  melange.      And  this  was  Tran- 
scendentalism.   The  great  revelation  that 
the  grand  Moonsec  of  the  new  movement 
had  declared  necessary  in  1838  had  been 
made;  the  ninth  avatar  had  descended, 
and  men  looked  about  them  for  tho  rep- 
resentative of  Krishna,  and  reverenced 
him  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emehsox.   Un- 
der his  auspices,  tho  Dial,  tho  organ  of 
tho   new  sect,  was   jmblished,  and  tho 
next  year,  1811,  the  Grst  collection  of  his 
writings  appeared  under  tho  simple  cap- 
tron  Kssays,  followed  by  a  second  series 


in  1847. 

Spite  of  the  fragmentary  Germano- 
pantheism  of  the  new  Philosophy,  as  set 
forth  in  these  volumes,  that  a  grand  ad- 
vance had  been  made  upon  the  old  modes 
of  thought  was  proved  by  tho  dismay  in 
tho  opposing  ranks.    The  outcry  against 
Unitarianism  was  faint  comj>ared  with 
tho  howls  of  horror  and  defiance  that 
greeted  Transcendentalism.    Tho  very 
namo  was   a    synonym   for .  arrogance. 
Tho  pride  of  its  opponents  was  touched. 
Alarming  indeed,  and  transcendental  be- 
yond conception,  wero  the  outpourings  of 
thought  that  anointed  tho  Dial  and  those 
Essays.    The  very  chrism  of  mysticism 
trickled  along  their  running-titles,  and 
dripped  fragrantly  from  their  pages.    Not 
only  new  opinions,  but  new  words  and 
phrases,  puzzled  tho  uninitiated.   Among 
these  wero  subjective  and  objective,  and 
tho  concise,  comprehensive  Germanisms 
wero  assailed  as  suro  evidence  of  treason 
or  insanity,     lie  who  used  them  was  a 
marked  man,  and  liable  to  find  on  the 
first  oyster-shell  his  sentence  of  ^ile 
from  the  assemblage  of  tho  faithful.    The 
namo  of  Goetho  was  as  terrible  as  the 
sacred  '  Om '  of  tho  Brahmins ;  it  was 
whispered  with  'bated  breath,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  bo  diabolical  per  se. 
In  short,  everything  bearing  tho  stamp 
of  Germany  was  a  bit  of  sweet,  forbid- 
den lore.    Travels  in  that  fog-land  by 
dull  old  fogies,  and  simple  outlines  of  its 
Philosophy  by  divines  high  in  rank,  were 
obtained  by  stealth,  and  read  in  secret 
by  college-boys,  with  as  much  zeal  as  the 
'  Kisses '  of  Johannes  Sceundus  or  thq 
Epigrams  of  Martial.    Even  Klopstock's 
'.Messiah '  became  gilded  with  a  sort  of 
delightful  impropriety. 

Disapprobation  and  distrust  had  merged 
into  abuse  and  persecution.  Orestes  A. 
Brownson,  then  drifting  with  tho  strong 
tide  of  the  liberals,  published  in  1840  a 
sort  of  pantheistically  ending  novel,  en- 
titled Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel 
Converted.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bright,  at 
present  editor  of  the  Baptist  Examin- 
er, was  at  that  time  a  bookseller  of  the 
firm  of  Bennett  &  Bright,  and  publisher 
of  the  Baptitt  Register.  When  Charlet 
Elwood  appeared,  be  ordered  the  ustiiBl 
number  rf  copies;  but,  discovering  tho 
nature  of  the  book,  made  a  Serrctus  of 
the  'lot'  by  burning  them  np  in  the 
back-yard  of  his  store.  A  funeral  pyre 
worthy  the  admiration  and  awe  it  must 
have  excited. 

The  Essays  of  Emerson  were  subse- 
qnently  attacked  furiously  in  the  Prince' 
ton  Review  by  Prof.  Dod  and  Jas.  W. 


Alexander.     Them  gontlcmcn  gave  to 
the  world,  as  criUelsiiis  of  Emerson  and 
other  writers,  soveral  treatises  on  Pan- 
thetsm,  aiding  the  very  cause  thcjr  dc- 
■i^ed    to    destroy,    by    disseminating 
among   tho    religious    public   a  state- 
ment of  tho  primitiTo  Philosophy  of  the 
Vedas,  and  its  reflection  in  Germany  and 
America,  clearer  than  any  that,  had  yet 
appeared  :  a  task  for  which  their  scholar- 
ship and  ability  eminently  fitted  them. 
But  in  attacking  German  Philosophy, 
both  learned  to  respect  that  which  was 
practically  u<«ful  in  it.    Prof.  Dod  left 
among  his  papers  an  unfinished  trans- 
latioD  of  Spinoza,  and  tho  lamented  Dp. 
Alexander,  in    his    admirable    lectures 
on  literature  to  tho  students  of  Prince- 
ton College,  recommended  a  perusal  of 
irhat  Kant  and  other  German  metaphysi- 
cians had  written  on  iBsthetics.     It  is 
no  reflection  on  the  piety  or  sincerity 
of  theso  sound  divines  and  ripe  scholars 
that  they  found  something  good  and  use- 
ful even  in  tho  armory  of  the  enemy. 
The  last  step  in  piety,  as  in  learning,  is 
always   to  that  noble  liberality  which 
recognizes  Truth  and  Beauty  wherever 
toand. 

And,    while    tho    religious    reviews 
abounded  in  jeremiads  and  philippics, 
the  newspaper  wits  stood  outside   and 
Vhontcd  in  derision.     The  game  was  in- 
deed too  rare  to  be  passed  unnoticed.    In 
apoem  on  Fanny  Ellslcr  (1841)  occurred 
the  following :  — 
Onr  wit»,  as  nsoal,  Intc  upon  the  rood, 
Pick  np  what  Europe  iaw  long:  since  explode. 
If  thU  you  doubt,  ask  Harvard,  she  can  tell 
How  many  fragmcnta  there  from  Dcutschtand 

fell) 
How  inanjr  mysteries  bopffflc  Cambrldfjo  men 
That  erst  in  England  boggled  Carlylc's  pen, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  mysteries  again ; 
And  alio  what  great  Colcrldgo  led  nninng* 
He,  too,  taw  Qcrmany,  when  very  yonng.* 

To  Emerson,  at  this  moment,  nomben 
looked  with  tho  deepest  admiration  or 
with  fiercest  hate.  Uo  was  tho  type  of 
his  age,  what  Carlylo  might  perhaps  call 
its  'Priest  Vates.'  In  his  Etsat/t  he 
stood  aloft  and  proclaimed,  'In  mo  is 
tho  kernel  of  truth :  eat  and  live  I '  But 
the  shell  that  enclosed  the  kernel  waa 
hard  to  crack,  and  was,  moreover,  like 
the  *  Sileni '  of  the  old  French  apothe- 
caries, as  described  by  Rabelais,  so  deco- 
rated with  wondrous  figures,  harpies,  sa- 
tyrs, homed  gc^so  and  bridled  hares, 
that  men  wctd  incredulous,  and  doubted 
that  precious  ambergris,  musk  and  genu 
were  to  bo  found  within.  In  his  first 
crudities,  fyttes  and  tilts  with  thought, 
both  knight  and  field  are  covered  with  a 
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cloth  of  gold  BO  dazzling  that  tho  crys- 
talline lenses  of  our  common  vision  are 
in  danger  of  dissolution,  and  wo  vainly 
hopo  for  page  or  dame  who  will  wllisper 
to  us  tho  magic  word  that  sliall  dispel 
this  scene  of  cnchantinbnt.  Meanwhile, 
his  sentences,  like  arrows,  darken  that 
sun,  himself,  and  wo  hasten  with  bits  of 
smoked  glass  to  view  tho  eclipse.  Hap- 
pily, wo  have  choicn  the  right  medium : 
tho  luminousncss  is  di-stroycil,  but  tho 
opaqueness  remains  visible.  Entrenched 
bcliind  a  mannerism  so  adroitly  construct- 
ed OS  at  once  to  invite  and  repel  invasion, 
Emerson  hurls  out  axioms  and  establishes 
precedents  that  prove  upon  examination 
to  bo  cither  admirably  varni'rhcd  editions 
of  old  (ruths  or  statements  of  new  ones 
of  questionable  legitimacy.  Turn  over 
leaf  by  leaf  theso  early  CHsays,  and  doubts 
arise  as  to  tho  validity  of  tho  author's 
claim  to  originality.  Carlylo  has  led 
before  these  pompous  parades  of  mor- 
al truths  that  your  child  recognizes  in 
tho  nursery  when  ho  makes  war  upon 
Johnny,  who  hasTinockcd  down  his  ten- 
pins. Tlie  law  of  compensation  and  the 
existence  of  evil  and  consequent  suflcr- 
ing  are  actual  entities  to  liim.  And  yet 
these  men  do  not  belong  to  tho  same 
school.  The  resemblance  is  on  tho  sur- 
face. Emerson  dabbles  delicately,  yet, 
let  it  bo  conceded,  energetically,  with  tho- 

ories  t  his  hands  are  not  tho  nervy,  sin- 
ewy hands  of  the  Viking  of  English  lit-' 
erature ;  he  lacks  his  keen  { discommont 
of  life,  his  quick  comprohehsion  of  the 
mntaal  relations  of  men  and  their  times ; 
he  often  wants  his  fine  analytical  power. 
Carlyle  sees  in  the  life  of  a  man  his  ac- 
tions, associations,  aspirationsi  disappoint- 
ments, successes,  what  deep  principles 
swayed  him,  what  noble  or  ignoble  na- 
ture provided  his  impulses,  and  wrought 
his  manhood :  Emerson  tests  him  by  the 
great  problems  of  tho  universe,  as  he  un- 
derstands them,  and  educes  from  their 
application  to  certain  circumstances  the 
character  of  tho  man.  The  one  is  saga-j 
dous,  argus-eycd ;  tho  other  oracular, 
mbylline.  And  yet  -EmJirson,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  through  admiration  of  the 
liberal  views  and  unquestioned  bravery 
of  his  contemporary,  adopted  something 
like  his  peculiarities  of  stylO  and  domesti- 
cated foreign  idioms,  that  yet,  like  tamed 
tigers,  are  not  to  bo  reliedon  in  general 
society.  As  Carlylo  was  the  rhinoceros 
of  English,  Emerson  aspirdd  to  bo  its  hip- 
popotamiis, — both  pachyderms,  and  im- 
penetrable to  tho  bullets  of  criticism. 
We  havo  called  Cousin' an  eclecticist. 


His  Philosophy  is  a  positive  one  compared 
with  that  of  Emerson.     Hero  are  scraps 
of  Plato  and  Ilcgol,  of  torphyry  and 
Swedcnborg,  of  iEschylus  and  De  Stael. 
Like  tho  Lchrer  zu  Saist,  'ho  looks  on 
tho  stars,  and  imitates  their  courses  and 
positions  in  tho  sand.'      In  tho  obscurity 
that  proves  liim  great,  fof  '  To  bo  great 
is  to  be  misunderstood,'  (is  this  tho  true 
'  misery  of  greatness '  of  Milton  ?)  it  is 
hard   to   grasp    his   individuality.     His 
haughty  assertions  meet  Us  at  every  turn. 
We  no  more  dare  to  question  them  than 
so  many  '  centaurs  or  sphinxes  or  pallid 
gorgons '  in  a  nightmare.     But  ho  re- 
lieves our  perplexity  and  gives  us  the 
key  to  that    enigma    himself.      '  I   un- 
settle all  tilings.     No  facts  to  mo  are  sa- 
cred, none  are  profane.     I  simply  ex- 
periment, an   endless    seeker,   with   no 
past   at   my  harK:'      What  is   this   but 
another  version  of  Brahma?     'Far  or 
forgot  to  me  is  near.'     It  is  a  reflection 
of  the  Veda.  J^I  myself  never  was  not, 
nor  thou,  nor  all  tho  princei  of  the  eMUi, 
nor  shall  we  ever  hereafter  cease  to  be.' 
Spinoza,  the  God-intoxicated  man,  never 
ventured  on  a  declaration  so  bold.    '  The 
eternal  wisdom  of  God,  Dei  alema  Sa- 
pientia'  says  he,  more  modestly,  *  is  man- 
ifested in  all  things,  but  mostly  in  the 
human  mind,  and  most  of  all  in  Jesus 
Christ'    Here  then  we  find  the  individ- 
uality of  Emerson,  in  his  pure  Panthe- 
ism, and,  like  th^  sword  of  Martin  Anto* 
linez,  it  illumines  all  the  field.    Now  we 
understand  the  constant  warfare,  the 
'  inevitable  polarity,'    in    these   pagea. 
We  forgive  the  occasional  ineonsisten- 
ciesipf  a  man  who  is  at  once,  by  his  own 
confession, '  God  in  Nature  and  a  weed 
by  tho  wall.'     His  weakness  strives  af- 
ter infinite  power.     Conscious  of  a  divin- 
ity within,  ho  struggles   to  express  it 
worthily ;  but  ah  I  says  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus,  —  'It  is  hard  to  conceive  God, 
but  impossible  to  express  him.'     Free- 
dom within  chafes  at  tho  iron  necessity 
without,  '  a  necessity  deep  as  tho  world,' 
all-controlling,  imperial,  which   he   ao- 
knowledges  in  the  very  depths  of  hit 
being.    But  tho   necessity  of  Emerson 
is  a  Hegelian  element,  such  as  every 
Aristophanic  comedy  reveals.    It  is  not 
the  necessity  of  Fichte.     •  I,  with  all 
that  relates  to  me,  am  imprisoned  with* 
in  tho  bonc^  of  Necessity.    I  am  one  link 
of  her  inflcxiblo.  chain.     A  time  was 
when  I  was  not,  so  those  have  assured 
me  who  were  before  me,  and,  as  I  have 
no    consciousness    of  this   time,    I  am 
constrained  to  believe  their  testimony.* 
This  is  the  necessity  of  mere  existence, 


which  boars  no  relation  to  tho  ^vill  of  the 
man,  not  that  inflexible  destiny  to  which 
Emerson  refers,  that  underlies  his  contin- 
ued being.  Tho  first  docs  not  oppose  the 
•  instinct  of  nn  activity  fi-co,  indepen- 
dent,' which  Emerson  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges. But '  I  am  God  in  Nature,* 
ho  repeats.  '  Tho  simplest  person  who 
in  his  integrity  proclaims  God,  becomes 
God.'  '  This  thorough  integrity  of  pur- 
pose,' writes  Fichto, '  is  itself  tho  divine 
idea  in  its  most  common  form,  and  no 
really  honest  mind  is  without  communion 
with  God.'  In  Emerson  tho  last  height 
M  reached.  Brahm  aa  Arjoon  could  do 
no  more,  no  lem.  His  eye  roanu  orer 
the  luuTerse  and  seea  only  manifestations 
6f  himself :  the  roee  of  morning,  the  sbio' 
ing  splendor  of  tho  sea,  the  purple  of  the 
diiiunt  moantaina,  are  his  dawn  and  noon 
and  ere. 

•  AUa  t  wbtt  perils  do  oiTlron 
Tb«  nun  who  meddlei  with —a  siren  t ' 

This  may  be  Pantheism,  bat  If  it  is 
not  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
ages,  it  is  not  the  Pantheism  of  Giordano 
Bnmo,  it  has  little  in  common  with 
Plato.  The  great  idea,  the  btter  tolls 
at,  in  the  Republic, '  the  idea  of  the  God, 
it  perceived  with  difficulty,  but  can^not 
be  perceired  without  concluding  that  in 
the  visible  world  it  produces  light,  and 
the  star  whence  the  light  directly  comes, 
and  in  the  invisible  world  it  directly 
produces  Strength  and  IntelHgence.' 
Strength  and  Intelligence ;  whose  correl- 
atives are  Progress  and  Ilappiness.  Are 
there  among  Emerson's  earlier  '  big- 
sounding  sentences  and  words  of  state,' 
any  of  which  these  are  the  Icgitimato 
fridt?  Does  the  soul  of  Infinite  Love 
that  beamed  from  Nazareth  inform  these 
pages  with  tho  active,  perfect,  immortal 
spirit  of  truth  ?  No.  In  these  essays,  Em- 
erson is  a  royalist,  an  aristocrat :  ho  alms 
for  the  centralization  of  power ;  ho  docs 
not  elevate  the  masses;  h^  claims  for 
himself,  for  all  nature^  ultra-refined  and 
aoltivatcd,  to  whom  tho  Open  Secret 
'has  been  discovered,  a  separate  and 
highly  superior  personality.  •  Tho  height, 
the  duty  of  man  is  to  be  self-sustained,  to 
need  no  gift,  no  foreign  force.  Society 
is  good  when  it  docs  not  violate  me,  but 
best  when  it  is  likest  to  solitude.'  What 
an  Apollo  Belvidero  the  man  would  be, 
moulded  by  no  sympathies,  standing  aloof 
firom  his  race,  and  independent  of  it,  dis- 
dainful, magnificent,  a  palace  of  ice,  un- 
tenable by  the  summer  heat  of  Love. 
The  true  cosmopolite  is  tho  man  of  his 
age,'even  if  he  has  known  no  latitude  but 
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that  of  his  birth,  for  he  has  won  for  him- 
self the  highest  individuality,  and  the 
greatest  power  of  association  with  his  fel- 
low-man, and  tho  laws  that  govern  man 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  these  aro  the 
laws  of  the  only  true  social  scienoe. 
Uenry  Carey  says  with  reason,  in  Italy 
the  highest  individuality  was  found  when 
the  Campagna  was  filled  with  cities.  It 
is  a  narrow^  belief  that  tho  highest  devel- 
opment of)  character  demands  solitude. 
£rive  to  a  young  man,  genial,  impnlsive, 
and  intelligent,  only  tho  companionship 
of  forest,  sea,  and  mountain,  and  the 
chances  are,  he  wilT  become  morbid,  un- 
practical, and  selfish.  But  place  him  in 
the  same  position  in  the  decline,  or  even 
in  the  noon  of  liA;,  when  the  dilTerent 
parts  of  his  nature  have  become  subordi- 
nated to  eaoh  other,  by  friction  with  di- 
verse human  organizaUons  about  him, 
and  ho  will  carry  a  bravo  individuality 
among  nature's  gifts,  being  himself  her 
noblest  development.  '  Men,'  saj's  Em- 
erson, '  resemble  their  contemporaries 
even  more  than  their  progenitors.  It  is 
observed  in  old  couples,  or  in  persons  who 
havo  been  house-inmates  for  a  course  of 
years,  that  they  grow  alike :  if  they 
should  live  long  enough  we  should  not  be 
able  to  know  them  apart.  Nature  ab- 
hors such  complaisances,  which  threaten 
to  melt  tho  world  into  a  lump,  and  hastens 
to  break  up  such  maudlin  agglutinations.' 
But  Darby  and  Joan  in  tho  chimney  cor- 
ner aro  not  types  of  mankind  at  large. 

•  Right  ethics  ore  central,  and  go  from 
the  soul  outward.  Gift  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  tho  universe.  Serving  others 
is  serving  myself.  I  must  absolve  me  to 
myself.'  And  what  is  myself?  Let 
Fichte  answer.  •  I.  affirm  that  in  what 
we  call  tho  knowledge  or  the  contempla- 
tion of  things,  it  is  always  ourselves  that 
we  know  or  contemplate  :  in  every  sen- 
timent of  consciousness  it  is  only  modi- 
fications of  ourselves  that  wo  feel.'  And 
again :  '  The  universe  lives.  From  it 
arises  a  marvelous  harmony  that  re- 
sounds dcliciously  in  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart.  I  live  in  all  that  surrounds 
mo.  I  recognize  myself  in  every  mani- 
festation of  Nature,  in  tho  various  forms 
of  tho  beings  about  me,  as  a  sunbeam  that 
sparkles  in  tho  million  dew-drops  that  re- 
flect it Within  mo  Nature 

is  flesh,  nerves,  muscles ;  without,  turf, 
plant,  animal.' . 

Thus  tho  semi-poetical  Pantheism  of  the 
Bhagvat-Gita  is  reproduced,  beautiful, 
dreamy  and  mythical,  but  without  the 
shadow  of  an  addition.    Emerson  presents 


to  us  tho  primoval  taith  in  its  imposing 
mt^csty  and  terrible  unity,  but  omits  to 
mention  its  final  winding  up  in  tho  sa- 
cred Maya  or  Illusion  of  tho  Hindoos. 
Though  his  early  essays  are  brilliant  with 
many  noble  thoughts,  tho  principles  he 
advocates  in  them  are  thoroughly  unpro- 
grcssivo  and  unpractical.  Plato  is  to 
him  tho  'exhaustive  generalizer,'  beyond 
whom  it  is  folly  to  aspire,  and  by  whoso 
stature  ho  measures  tho  nations.  Boe- 
thius,  Rabelais,  Erasmus,  Bruno,  aro  only 
brisk  young  men  translating  into  tho  ver- 
nacular wittily  his  good  things.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Copernicus,  Newton,  Bchmcn, 
Swcdenborg  also  '  say  after  him.'  Emer- 
son either  addresses  men  whose  ignorance 
ho  greatly  exaggerates,  or  else  tho  ideal 
men  of  some  rcnlurics  hence.  Ilis  mis- 
sion is  to  tho  Past  or  tho  Future,  not  to 
tho  Present.  His  theories,  fine  and  ven- 
erable, as  they  aro  as  hero  expressed, 
will  never  save  a  soul,  and  men  are  still 
convinced  that  one  sharp,  decisive  action 
is  worth  a  thousand  fine  strategic  points 
on  paper.  Yet  ho  won  an  enviable  and 
wido  reputation  by  llicso  his  early  works. 
'  There  is  merit  without  elevation,'  says 
La  Rochefoucauld, '  but  there  is  no  ele- 
vation without  some  merit.'  ,  Such  wol 
find  him  in  his  earlier  essays,  while  ho 
had  as  yet  only  grasjicd  at  tho  Panthe- 
istic wing  of  tho  Egyptian  globe.  In 
England,  in  1843,  four  thousand  people 
crowded  Exeter  Hall,  to  hear  tho  cham- 
pion of  free  thought  from  America.  In 
Poland,  men  who  knew  him  only  by 
some  fragments  in  a  Polish  review,  con- 
sidered him  tho  thinker  of  the  age.  His 
courage  was  tho  talisman  that  won  liim 
admiration,  and  his  earnestness,  visible 
through  the  veil  of  arrogance  and  petty 
aficctations,  secured  respect. 

In  Representative  Men,  tho  old  Plato- 
worship  illumined  by  SchoUing —  Wis- 
scnschaflcn  —  is  tho  key-note,  and  Eng- 
luh  Trails  is  tho  record  of  impressions 
received  during  tho  Sturm  und  Drang, 
or  rather  '  cloud-compelling '  days  of  tho 

Dial  and  Essay  developments.  A  vol- 
ume of  Poems,  published  in  1856,  recalls 
the  old  landmarks.  If  they  are  rich  in 
thought,  they  are  also  luicuriant  in  laby- 
rinthine sentences  that  puzzle  oven  the 
initiated  in  the  Ziph  language.  A 
thought  once  extricated  from  a  maze  (tf 
inversion  and  entangled  particles, 

■  wo  are  In  pain 
To  think  how  to  tmthlnic  that  thoag^bt  agraln.' 

As  a  poet,  Emerson  is  careless  in  ver- 
sification. Like  Friar  John,  of  the  Fun- 
nels, he  does  not  rhyme  in  crimson.  His 
imagination  is  too  bold  to  be  confined  by 


the  petty  limits  of  trochee  or  iambus. 
Consequently  his  pictures,  when  ho  con- 
descends to  paint,  present  rather  a  moss 
of  brilliant  coloring  than  the  woU-finished 
detail  that  we  demand  in  a  work  of  art 
Wo  look  in  vain  in  his  poems  for  that 
effort  of  identity  between  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious  activities  that  Schel- 
ling  calls  the  solo  priviloga  of  genius. 
'  The  infinite  (or  perfect)  presented  as 
the  finite,  is  Beauty.'  Yet  the  single 
poem  '  Threnody '  would  establish  Em- 
erson's title  to  a  place  among  the  guild 
of  poets.  It  is  classically  beautiful  and 
faultless  in  mechanism.  Its  flow  is  that 
of  a  river  over  sands  of  gold,  its  solemn 
monotone  broken  now  and  then  by  stac' 
cato  plaints,  and  the  tender  gold  of  its 
shining  waters  dimmed  by  dark  shadows, 
as  rock  beneath  or  trco  above  assails 
tho  gcntlo  stillness  of  its  onward  flow. 
Only  that  which  comes  from  tho  heart 
goes  again  to  tho  heart.  Wo  find  a  new 
and  delicious  personality,  a  simple  Greek 
naturalness,  in  this  exquisite  dirge  that 
scarcely  owns  tho  '  blasphemy  of  grief,' 
that  arc  wanted  in  his  sententious  instruc- 
tions and  metaphysical  wanderings. 

Wo  open  Emerson's  latest  work,  the 
Conduct  of  Life,  in  a  hopeful  mood. 
Some  mysterious  sympathy,  born  from  a 
natural  faith  in  tho  progress  of  a  mind 
that  had  already  proved  its  power  by 
a  daring  and  successful  onslaught  upon 
old  habits  and  associations,  strengthened 
by   a    more    practical    philosophy  that 
dawns  in  English  Traits,  and  culminat- 
ing in  tho  intense  passion  of  yearning  in 
tho  Phrenodtf,  justifies   an  expectation 
that  is  gloriously  realized.    To  tho  vigi- 
lant thinker  a  decade  is  worth  moro  than 
aeons  to  his  sleeping  brother.    Tho  Em- 
erson of  to-day  is  not  tho  Emerson  of 
twenty  or  oven  ten  years  ago.    Hero  is 
itill  the  tnio,  cpifrrammatio  stylo  of  his 
youth.     IIo  is  as  lavisli  of  his  aphorisms, 
which,  like  tho  coins  of  Donatcllo,  hang 
over  our  hcnds  and  nro  free  to  every  pass- 
er-by.    Still  nn  nnti(iuarian,  like  Charles 
Kin^slcv,  ho  peers  among  Etruscan  vases, 
Greek  ruins,  Norso   runes  and  ancient 
Dantean  Infernos  and  Escurials  for  tho 
models  of  a  new  literature,  a  now  art,  a 
new  life.    But  an  enlarged  spirit  is  visi- 
ble on  every  page. 

« Tho  BOiitli  wind  Ir  itron^tlicned 
With  tho  wllJ,  BWoct  vl;jor  of  pluo.' 

Wo  breathe  a  now  nir,  gaze  at  new 
landscapes ;  a  new  climate  is  around  us. 
Take  tliis  book  into  the  sultry  midsum- 
mer, and  it?  words  summon  the  ripe  au- 
tumn with  its  fruits  np  from  tho  west ; 
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read  it  by  tho  light  of  the  blazing  Yulo 
log,  and  it  will  still  recall  tlio  wild  breezes 
and  warm  suns  of  Octolicr.  And  it  is 
this  growing  maturity  of  thought,  this 
evident  tenilcncy  to  a  grand  realization, 
that  prove  tlio  honesty  and  greatness  of 
the  man.  I lu  has  worked  pcrscveriiigly 
at  his  problem-",  disdaining  to  bo  aided 
by  critii.isni  or  cvuslied  by  opposition. 
His  power  Ins  silently  gathered  its  ener- 
gies in  the  mines  of  Thought,  dark  but 
rich,  striking  shaft  after  shaft  of  vast 
promise.  Ho  is  a  gymna.st  struggling 
now  with  tlio  reililies  and  possibilities  of 
Life,  and  no  longer  grappling  with  ignis- 
fatui  in  the  mnrslies  by  tho  road.  Now 
his  humor  gleams  geniiilly  in  keen,  swift 
comparisons :  ho  sj)orts  with  truths,  liko 
a  king  to^sing  up  his  crown-jewels  or 
Vishnu  worlds  in  tlio  '  Cosmogony  of 
Menu,'  aiifl  he  d  xres  do  this  because  tlicy 
are  no  longer  liis  ni\st(>rs,  because  ho  has 
made  tlu'in  subservient  to  an  end  —  the 
great  eml  of  tlio  .iinelioration  of  his  race. 
It  is  this  great  clement  of  sport  that 
in  its  broadest  development  elevates  man 
to  tho  fir  heights  of  his  nature.  Thcro 
all  is  serene. 

'  Sub  pcdibusquo  vldct  nubos  ct  sldcra  Dnplmls.' 

Even  tho  Hindoos,  those  earliest  literati 
of  the  young  earth,  whoso  eyes  peered 
first  into  tho  intricate  machinery  of  Do- 
ing, and  brought  therefrom  strange  and 
glowing  and  miraculous  impressions  of 
its  mechanical  appliances,  —  strong  lovers 
that  men  uso  now  for  criticism,  —  recog- 
nized this  element.  Afar  from  the  scene 
of  their  sorrow,  in  tho  lotos  a-bloom  on 
Vishnu's  liead,  they  beheld  tho  primitive 
Humor,  the  laughter  of  infinite  Strength 
springing  from  bar  to  bar  in*  tho  groat 
gymnasium  of  life.  Thus  we  road  in  the 
Cosmogony  of  Menu,  — 

'  Nomcroaii  world  dcvolopmcnti  thcro  arc,  cro- 

nllon  nnd  cxtcrmlimllon ; 
Sporllivli/  he  produrr«  rithcr,tlio  highest  Cro«- 

tor  for  ever  nod  over.' 

And  says  tho  moro  orthodox  Schlegcl, 
'  Nature  was  in  its  origin  naught  else  than 
a  beautiftd  image,  a  pure  emanation,  a 
Avouderful  creation,  a  sport  of  oinni|K>- 
tent  love.'  And  Sehiller,  whom  nn  im- 
lUTgnablo  aristocracy  of  soul  shut  out 
from  the  ranks  of  humorists,  who  rode  in 
his  coiipee,  tlireo  feet  above  tho  level  of 
tho  common  stream  of  humanity,  and  nev- 
er drifted  with  its  tide,  yet,  with  clcar- 
ryed  insight  into  tho  passions  he  did  not 
share,  acknowledged  tho  Spicltricb  as 
the  highest  possibility  of  man's  nature. 
'  Tho  last  jicrfection  of  our  faculties,'  ho 


R.ays, '  is,  that  their  nelivity,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  sure  and  earnest,  bei'omes  sport. 

Emerson's  luiinor  is  peeiiliai:  to  him- 
self. It  is  not  llie  massive,  exuberant 
play  of  Jean  Paul.  IIo  iloes  not  eh.al- 
Icngc  the  slow-ridiiig  moon  In  a  eriekct 
match,  nor  hurl  the  stars  from  their  or- 
bits in  his  mad  g.inio  in  the  ski(>s.  Nei- 
ther has  ho  tlio  bntsqiio  but  more  solid 
geniality  of  Lessing.  Imagination  (ails 
liinv  for  the  one,  nnd  a  strong  power  of 
logic  for  tho  other.  But  he  tears  the 
eloiiils  of  ignoraneii  nnd  prejiidico  that 
arc  beneath  his  feet  into  lililions  and 
scuds  them  Ktreaiuiiig  tlii'oiigli  space, 
filmy  banners  of  blue  and  while,  heavily 
charged  with  tho  ele.ctrli'ity  of  his  on- 
franehiscd  tlioiiglit,  and  illumines  tho 
world  with  the  liglitiiings  of  tlieir  ehanco 
collision.  His  luiinor  is  rather  latent 
than  striking.  It  docs  not  gleam  through 
showy  words,  the  paraphernalia  of  a  har- 
lequinade, but  poops  out  froni  the  home- 
liest phrases,  and  convulses  some  simple 
law  of  our  nature  with  laughter  at  its 
own  grotesquencss.  Formerly,  imprison- 
ed as  it  was  within  unyielding  limits,  it 
was  as  imposing  os  a  miniature  Gotliic 
cathedral  in  a  dark  cave,  but  now  tho 
qucon-roso  of  tho  architrave  blows  fresh 
and  sweet  in  tho  sunny  wr.  Step  by 
step  Emerson  has  traveled  tho  great  road 
worn  by  so  many  of  old,  passing  from 
tho  '  ideal '  to  tho  real,  from  reverie  to 
a  cheerful  awaking,  —  and  tho  prophecy 
of  genius  is  at  last  fulfilled. 

For  at  last  ho  has  come  out  from  tho 
misty  twilight  of  Transcendentalism  into 
tho  clear  daylight  of  common  sense.  And 
surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  decry  tho  bridge, 
or,  if  you  please,  tho  tunnel  through  which 
ho  has  crossed.  IIo  agitates  tho  necessity 
and  practicability  of  social  reform,  but  it 
must  bc'through  individual  cflbrt.  Years 
ago  ho  decided  that  society  was  in  a  low 
state,  now  ho  calls  on  all  men  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  tho  wheel  and  lift  it  out  of 
tho  Slough  of  Despond,  where  it  has  been 
floundering  to  no  purpose  for  so  long.  His 
investigations  arc  aided  by  a  keen  shrewd- 
ness, that  bespeaks  tho  practical  man,  who 
knows  whcro  to  find  tho  vulnerable  heel 
of  circumstance,  and  aims  at  it  his  swift- 
est arrows.  In  his  essay  on  Wealth  tliis 
sharp  practical  insight  hardens  every 
sentence.  Tho  sentimentalist,  who  be- 
lieves, with  Henri  Blaze,  that  romance 
must  bo  tho  issue  of  tlus  marriage  of  Na- 
ture with  Religion,  betakes  himself  in  con- 
sternation to  his  dainty,  poetical  dreams 
of  a  Utopia  that  shall  arise,  ready  made, 
from  the  promising  East.  Tho  capitalist, 
who  sneers  at  Plulosophy,  and  would  iguo- 


rantly  couple  Faust  with  tho  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  or  Amlromctla  with  Jack  tho 
Giant-killer,  rubs  his  hands  gleefully  over 
our  author's  nice  appreciation  of  ca])ital 
and  tho  mysteries  of  its  sudden  fluctua- 
tions. '  Every  step  of  civil  advancement 
makes  a  dollar  worth  more.'  •Political 
Economy  is  ns  good  a  book  wherein  to 
read  tho  lifo  of  man,  and  tho  ascendency 
of  laws  over  all  private  and  hostile  in- 
fluences, as  any  Biblo  which  has  come 
down  to  us/  '  The  right  merchant  ia  ona 
who  baa  the  just  average  of  faculties  w* 
call  common  sense :  a  man  of  a  strong 
affinity  for  facts,  who  makes  up  his'deds- 
ion  on  what  ha  has  seen.  He  ia  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  tho  truths  of  arith- 
metic  Ho  knows  that  all  goea 

on  the  old  road,  pound  for  pound,  cent 
for  cent,  for  every  effect  a  perfect  cause) 
and  that  good  luck  is  another  name  for 
tenacity  of  purpose.'  '  Tho  basis  of  polit- 
ical economy  is  non-intcrfcronco.'  The 
merchant  looks  narrowly  at  his  theory  of 
compensation,  and  finds  it  tallies  well 
with  the  result  of  his  own  aflcr-dinner 
meditations,  expressed  of  mornings  to 
doubting  confreres.  The  philanthropist 
rejoices  at  the  crushing  of  tho  shell  of 
foppish  indolence,  tho  heralded  downfall 
of  the  petty  vanities,  sprung.  Heaven 
knows  wi^h  what  reason,  from  tho  loins 
of  Norman  robbers,  of  Huguenot  refugees, 
of  Puritafas  beggared  and  ignorant,  and 
centered  in  somo  wide-spreading  gene- 
alogical tree,  that  a  whole  family  unite  to 
cultivate  into  a  banyan  that  may  em- 
brace tho  whole  little  world  of  their  satel- 
lites with  inflexible  ligatures.  Thus  '  the 
doctrine  of  tho  snake'  is  to  go  out,  and 
good  men  sco  that  the  sinews  of  society 
are  to  bo  strengthened. 

It  ia  worth  while  to  observe,  in  that 
first  chapter  on  Fate,  how  admirably 
Emerson  provides  for  tho  exercise  of 
a  free  activity  in  every  man.  '  Every 
spirit  makes  its  house,  but  afterward  the 
houso  confines  tho  spirit.'  This  leaves 
no  room  for  tho  Coward,  who  declines 
to  work  out  his  salvation,  even  with  fear 
and  trembling.  It  summons  all  men  to 
clear  away  tho  brush  and  dry  leaves  of 
a  perverted  fatalism, 
•  To  make  the  absolute  best  of  what  God  made,' 

to  sharpen  every  faculty,  expand  every 
capacity,  and  bow  only  to  tho  Eternal. 

'Sterna  xtcrnua  tribult,  mortalia  confcrt 
Mortalis ;  divina  Dcua,  pcritura  coduous.' 

Hero  is  tho  choice,  eternal  or  mortal, 
divine  or  perishable.  This  drives  men 
to  seek  their  Paradise  in  Culture.  Well, 
they' find  in  it  a  Beulah,  and  beyond  rolls 
tho  Jordan  of  the  soul.    Men  have  made  a 
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dwarfed  Providence  to  suit  their  dwarfed 
auns,  an  amorphous  Deity,  whoso  attri- 
butes are  imperfect,  disproportioned.  But 
yesterday  I  heard  a  Frenchman,  who 
has  no  acquaintance  with  our  literature 
and  never  heard  of  Emorsotf,  say, '  God, 
with  tho  multitude,  is  no  moro  than  a  fee- 
ble old  man,  whoso  whims  and  whose  ago 
wo  must  respect.  What  is  to  become 
of  his  high  claims  upon  creatures  who 
are  to  work  out  an  infinite  purpose? 
//  faut  honorer  la  vieillesse.'  Emerson 
had  anticipated  this  with  his  '  pistareen 
Providence,  dressed  in  tjjo  clean  shirt  and 
whito  neckcloth  of  a  student  of  divini- 
ty J '  yet  it  proves  that  mind^  are  arriving 
by  widely  diverging  paths  at  the  same 
truths. 

There  is  nothing  ideal  or  vague  in  tho 
vigorous  cfTorts  ho  makes  in  this  volume 
to  riso  to  political  economy  and  to  set 
forth  tho  practical  action  of  capital  and 
industry  on  life.  He  says  no  longer, '  To 
mo  commerce  is  of  trivial  import,'  but 
endorses  Henry  Carey's  theory  of  wealth, 
and  acknowledges  unreservedly,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  the  universal  donunation 
of  Law,  Statistics  bourgeon  into  proph- 
ecies under  his  pen :  ho  does  not  disdain 
their  sigu  "-anco,  but  rather  aids  their 
influence  wit  all  tho  power  which  his 
spasmodic  stylo  has  given  in  drawing  our 
grotesque-loving  public  to  him.  Wo 
suspect  Buckle,  and  feel  a  cheerful 
sense  of  Bacon  nnd  Comte.  In  his  plea 
for  socialism,  for  education,  wo  see  tho 
dawn  of  the  uUimato  triumph  and  dig- 
nity of  labor.  '  Wo  shall  one  day,'  he 
says,  '  supersede  Politics  by  Education.' 
Pause  well  here,  you  who  grope  forward 
into  the  dark  future  with  misgiving  and 
faithless  hearts.  This  is  not  the  chimer- 
ical delusion  of  a  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, this  dcath-kncll  to  the  Slavery  of 
Ignorance  and  Vice.  Recognize  in  it 
the  wide  generosity  that  says  with  Lec- 
zinsky,  '  Je  ne  connais  d'avarice  per- 
mise  que  cello  du  tempn.'  Hero  is 
wealth  for  want,  industry  for  indolence, 
distinction  for  degradation,  virtue  for 
vice.  It  beams  clear  as  the  red  of  mom- 
mg.  Hear  it  in  tho  whistle  of  tho  engine, 
tho  roar  of  the  loom,  tho  plowing  of  tho 

steam-ship  through  battling  waves,  the 
tick  of  tho  telegraph,  the  whirr  of  the 
mill  wheel,  the  click  of  the  sewing  mai- 
chine ;  and  he  who  doubts  still  may  listen 
to  the  voice  of  cannon,  the  whistling  of 
lances  and  the  clash  of  swords,  and  catch 
the  notes  of  the  same  chant  with  a  stern- 
er chorus.  Hear  even  tho  idealist  Schcl- 
Ung  awaiting  that  broader  freedom  than 
an  y  we  have  yet  known :  — 


•Tho  third  period  in  history  will  bo 
that  when  that  which  in  preceding  peri- 
ods appeared  as  Destiny  or  Nature,  shall 
develop  and  manifest  itself  as  Providence. 
Thus  what  seems  to  us  as  tho  work  of 
Destiny  or  Nature  is  already  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Providence,  which  reveals  itself 
but  imperfectly.  When  wo  shall  look 
for  tho  birth  of  this  period,  man  can  not 
say,  but  know  that  when  it  is,  Ood  will 
be.' 

And  Emerson  takes  up  the  strain  with 
words  of  fire  :  — 

'  If  Love,  red  Love,  with  tears  and 
joy ;  if  Want,  with  his  scourge  ;  if  War, 
with  his  cannonade  ;  if  Christianity,  with 
its  charity  ;  if  Trade,  with  its  money  ;  if 
Art,  with  its  portfolios  ;  if  Science,  with 
her  telegraphs  through  the  deeps  of  space 
and  time,  can  set  man's  dull  nerves 
throbbing,  and,  by  loud  taps  on  the 
toufh  chrysalis,  can  break  its  walls  and 
let  tho  now  creature  emerge  erect  and 
free, —  make  way  and  sing  paean  1  The 
ago  of  tho  quadruped  is  to  go  out  —  tho 
ago  of  tho  brain  and  the  heart  is  to  come 
in.  Tho  time  will  como  when  tho  evil 
forms  wo  havo  known  can  no  more  be 
organized.  Man's  culture  can  spare 
nothing,  wants  all  tho  material.  Ho  is 
to  convert  all  impediments  into  instru- 
ments, all  enemies  into  power.  Tho  for- 
midable mischief  will  only  make  tho  more 
useful  slave.  And  if  one  shall  read  the 
future  of  tho  race  hinted  in  the  organic 
cfTort  of  Nature  to  mount  and  meliorate, 
and  the  Ocorrcsponding  impulse  to  the 
Better  in  the  human  being,  wo  shall  dare 
afllrm  that  there  is  nothing  ho  will  not 
overcome  and  convert,  until  at  last  cul- 
ture shall  absorb  the  chaos  and  gchcnna. 
He  will  convert  the  Furies  into  Muses, 
and  tho  hells  into  benefit.' 


Following  are  two  of 
Emerson's  contribu- 
tions to  Andrews  Nor- 
ton's The  Offering 
for  1829.   For  com- 
raantary  see  Ralph 
Thompson  in  American 
Literature,  VI.  151- 
157  (May,  1934)  ;  and 
F.  Y.  St.  Clair, 
"Emerson  Among  the 
Siphars,"  American 
Literature.  XIX.  73- 
7 7.  J  March,  1947). 
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AN  EXTRACT 

FKOM    UNPUBLISHED  TRAVELS   IN  THE   EAST. 


After  the  feast  of  Oie  house  of  the  Bey  in  Samar- 
cand  was  coucluded,  the  company  were  entertained 
by  narratives  told  with  preat  spirit  by  some  of  Shah 
Luti's  fricndn.  Old  Yelghar,  who  had  seen  an  Eitjrlish 
organ  at  Bombay,  before  he  came  liither,  related  a  mar- 
vellous anecdote,  of  which  this  is  the  substance  ; 

"  \\'hen  1  was  a  lad,"  said  the  bearded  islander, 
"  we  had  a  kind  of  vast  musical  apparatus  in  the  Pa- 
cific islands,  which  must  appear  as  fabulous  to  you,  as 
it  proved  fatal  to  us.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lagoons,  in 
tho  Bread  Islands,  there  grew  un  abundance  of  Siphar 
trees,  which  consist  of  vast  trunks  perforated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  winding  tubes,  and  having  almost  no  external 
verdure.  When  the  roots  were  artificially  connected 
with  the  water  of  the  creek,  the  water  was  instantly 
sucked  up  by  some  of  the  tubes,  and  discharged  by 
others,  and  the  operation  attended  (especially,  if  pro- 
perly echoed)  with  the  most  beautiful  musical  sounds 
in  the  world.     My  countrymen  built  their  temples  to 
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THE  OFFERING. 


Meantime,  the  music  swelled  louder  and  louder, 
and  every  note  was  more  ravishing  than  the  last.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  falling  water,  which  drenched 
them,  was  entirely  forgotten,  until,  finally,  the  whole 
host  of  pipes  discharged  every  one  a  volume  of  water 
upon  the  charmed  congregation.  The  faster  poured 
the  water,  the  sweeter  grew  the  music ;  and  the  ground 
being  covered  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  cubitsi 
with  the  torrent,  the  people  began  to  float  upon  it,  with 
intolerable  extacies.  Finally,  the  whole  multitude 
swam  about  in  this  deluge,  holding  up  their  heads  with 
open  mouths  and  ears,  as  if  to  swallow  the  melody, 
whereby  they  swallowed  much  water.  Mainy  hun- 
dreds were  immediately  drowned ;  and  the  enormous 
pipes,  as  they  emptied  their  rivers,  swelled  their  har- 
mony to  such  perfection,  that  the  ear  could  no  longer 
bear  it,  and  almost  all  who  escaped  drowning,  died  of 
the  exquisite  music. 

Thenceforward,  there  was  no  more  use  of  the  Si- 
phar trees,  in  the  Dread  lelands. 
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AN  EXTRACT.  0 

the  great  Zoa,  upon  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  en- 
closed a  suitable  number  of  these  trees,  with  the  de- 
sign of  entertaining  the  cars  of  the  god,  with  this  sweet 
harmony.  Finding,  however,  by  experience,  that  the 
more  water  the  pipes  drew,  the  more  rich  and  various 
wore  the  sounds  of  their  organ,  they  constructed  a  very 
spacious  temple,  with  high  walls  of  clay  and  stone,  cu- 
riously adapted  to  reverberate  the  sound,  and  enclosed 
a  hundred  large  Siphars. 

When  the  edifice  was  complete,  the  people  from  all 
the  country  rouud  assembled,  in  throngs,  to  hear  the 
concert  After  they  had  waited  a  long  time,  and  the 
tide  began  to  rise,  the  instrument  suddenly  emitted  the 
finest  notes  imaginable.  Through  some  of  the  larger 
pipes,  the  water  rushed  with  the  voice  of  thunder,  and 
through  others,  with  the  sweetness  of  one  of  your  lutes. 
In  a  short  time,  the  cffcci  of  the  music  was  such,  that 
it  seemed  to  have  made  all  the  hearers  mad.  They 
laughed  and  wept  alternately,  and  began  to  dance ;  and 
such  was  tiieir  delight,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  their  Organ. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  height  of  the  tide,  and  to 
some  unaccountable  irregularity  in  tho  ducts,  the  pipes 
began  to  discharge  their  contents  within  the  building. 
In  a  short  time,  the  evil  became  too  apparent ;  for  the 
water  rose  in  spouts  from  the  top  of  tho  larger  ducts, 
and' fell  upon  llie  iiiultitudus  within. 
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WILLIAM  RUFUS  AND  THE  JEW. 


■'  Mat  it  please  my  lord  the  king, — theru  'a  •  Jew  at  the 
door." 

— "  Let  him  in,"  said  the  king,  "  what  '»  he  waiting 
there  for  ?  " 

— "  I  wot.  Sir,  you  come  from  Abraham's  loins. 

Love  not  Christ,  eat  no  pork,  do  no  good  with  your 
coins." 

"  My  lord  the  king !  I  do  as  Moses  bids  ; 

Eschewing  all  evil,  I  shut  my  coffer  lids  ; 

From  the  law  of  my  fathers,  God  forbid  I  should  swen'e; 

The  uncircumcised  Nazarite,  my  race  must  not  serve; 

But  Isaac  my  son  to  the  Gentiles  hath  gone  over. 

And  no  means  can  I  find  my  first-bom  to  recover. 

I  would  give  fifty  marks,  and  my  gabardine  to  boot. 

To  the  Rabbi  that  would  bring  him  from  the  Christian 
faith  about ; 

But  phylacteried  Rabbins  live  far  over  sea, 

I  cannot  go  to  them,  and  they  will  not  come  to  me. 

Will  it  please  my  lord  the  king,  from  the  house  of  Ma- 
gog. 

To  bring  my  son  hack  to  his  own  synagogue." 
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Emerson's  anonymous  article  in  The  Christian  Disciple  and  Theologi- 
cal Review,  n.s.  IV,  no,  24  (November-December,  1822),  pp.  401- 
408. 
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BE  OBSERVED  AT  CONCORD 


KMKRSONS  HOME   ON   LEXINGTON  ROAD,  CONCORD. 

It  Is  n  Inrpf  whilr  houso,  nottinf!:  well  In  from  the  roart,  hnlf  ".ildrlon  by  grcnt  pines. 

Here  Knierpon  enme  In  Kis.  and  lived  until  hlfi  drhth.    In  hs  rooms  have  cath- 

f»»"o(|   fill   thoHo   v.'hn  went   to   create  the    Coneord    S.honl    of    rhllosophy. 

Thortau.  Mnigaret  Fuller,  the  AlrotiB  and  the  rest.    John  Urown 

of  untl-slavery  fame  was  welconud  here. 


Cotieord,  Apr.  16,— The  ren'-  ilnl  of 
Ihp  birth  of  T{.  W.  Enr'rp  %  111  bo 
obxon'pd  In  rnnrord  on  May  2  Mh  ap- 
propriate rxerrlKes. 

The  Sorldl  I'lrrle,  of  which  Mr.  Kmor- 
non  wiin  a  momber  «1urlnff  the  last  43 
yrn.  of  hiP  life,  Ih  to  have  charpe  of  the 
observance  of  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
prramme  haw  been  nrranped  by  a  com- 
mittee componed  of  S.imuel  Hoar,  chnir- 
man,  I{<''v.  h.  B.  Mncdonald,  E.  J.  Bart- 
lelt.  \V.    L.    Katon  and  Thomas  Hollls. 

Kxerclnes'/f>r  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic Rcbools  aK'd  the  two  private  nchpolR 
win  be  held  ^n  the  town  hall  In  the 
forenoon.  \V.  t--  Eaton  will  preside  and 
the  addrenB  will  be  by  Dean  BrlggB  of 
Han-nrd. 

In  the  afternoon  i-^p  exerclsen  will  be 
In  the  I'nltarlan  church.  Samuel  Hoar 
will  preside  and  the  speakers  will  be 
Prof.  V.  v..  Norton  of  Harvard,  Sen. 
Hoar.  Col.  T.  W.  HlRplnson  and  Prof. 
Henry   James   of   Har\"ard. 

There  will  be  music  at  both  the  morn- 
inpr  and  afternoon  nioetlnirs,  but  this 
pan  of  the  programnic  has  not  been  ar- 


ranped   yet. 

Ill  lh'>  evenlnp  the  members  of  the 
circle  with  their  wives  and  dauphters 
and  invited  puests  will  ha\'e  a  dinner 
which  will  probably  be  followed  by  a 
few  addresses.  The  nrranpements  for 
this  part  of  the  propramme  are  In 
charpe  of  a  committee  composed  of  J. 
S.  Keyes,  chairman;  J.  L.  Gllmore,  R. 
F.  Barrett,  C.  E.  Brown  and  Woodward 
Hudson. 


THE  BISHOP'S  JUDOMCNT. 

Halph  Waldo  KtiierHon  aii«l  UiHliop  Iluii- 
tingtuii  were  frieii<b  togetlier  in  tlie  Unita- 
rian uiiniHtry.  Itotli  became  dissalisKed 
with  their  lieliefs  and  a.H.sociation8.  One 
wanle<l  a  clutter  alliance  with  the  (laat,  the 
other  mure  Hym|»athy  with  the  present  and 
hu|)e  fur  Uie  futip-e.  One  wanted  the  sup-; 
|>urt  of  institutions:  the  uther  resulvetl  to 
HUind  alune.     One  suught  to  wondiip  by 
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IIh  complaiiiH  that  Kmnrson  does  not  ascribe 
"the  (lunlities  of  his  ciiaracter  either  to  the. 
influence  or  tlie  authority  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Although  it  might  seem  only  fair  in  the 
writer  from  his  stand-point  to  truce  these 
flue  quiililieH  to  the  highest  source, — which 
Kmerson  may  choose  to  call  the  Over-Soul, 
but  which  he  would  call  by  the  name  to 
which  he  bows  when  he  recites  the  Creed, — 
still,  he  seems  to  see  no  Christ  in  this  noble 
man.  '*To  a  large  oxdent,  the  character  of 
his  moral  life  coincided  with  tlie  higher 
order  of  Christian  lives,"  but  l>e  "did  not  ac- 
cept the  distinctive  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epis- 
tles." Therefore,  he  concludes,  '*it  is  amaz- 
ing almost  beyond  belief  that,  his  life  being 
closed,  Christian  ministers  should  without 
abatement  or  qualification  extol  his  philoso- 
phy as  a  Christian  philosophy,  or  his  religion 
as  a  Christian  religion." 

Hut  what  w  the  Christian  religion?  Is  it 
a  system  or  a  life?  Do  we  find  it  in  creeds 
and  fgrms  or  in  the  Perfect  Man  ?  Would 
the  Christ  reject  a  beautiful  soul  who  had 
really  received  him  into  the  heart  and  life, 
because  he  did  not  manifest  a  doctrinal  and 
formal  adoration  ?  May  it  not  be  that  Em- 
erson saw  something  larger  in  God  than  the 
Churches  commonly  allow,  so  that  he  could 
not  use  the  name,  in  their  way,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  approve  their  unworthy 
estimation?  Do  the  Churches  mean  what 
they  say,  when  they  ascribe  divine  honors  to 
the  Christ?  Why,  then,  can  they  not  see 
the  same  divinity  in  the  Over-Soul,  to  which 
Kmerson  pays  the  true  worship  of  obedience 
and  love?  Shall  we  contend  for  the  let- 
ters of  a  name,  denying  the  unity  of  the 
life? 

Hefore  shutting  the  door  of  fellowship 
against  this  beautiful  sitmer,  let  us  find  out 
the  meaning  of  a  true  Confession  of  Faith. 
Is  it  what  we  acknowledge  with  the  lips 
or  with  the  life?  Is  it  the  indorsement  of 
a  creed  or  faithfulness  in  daily  walk? 

"Do  the  people  here  like  Kmerson  as  well 
as  we  outsiders  do?"  asked  a  stranger  of 
the  driver  of  a  Concord  carryall.  "Wall,  I 
guess  there  ain't  nobody  better  thought  of 
'round  here  than  Mr.  Kmerson.  Folks  like 
him  first-rate."  Did  not  this  "unsympa- 
thetic" man  make  a  good  confession,  who, 
without  effort  of  flattery  or  gift,  by  simple, 
honest  rectitude  and  kindness  only,  wou  the 
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hearts  of  all  about  his  home,  including  the' 
little  children?  We  do  not  think  that  Em- 
erson "hiis  done  more  to  unsettle  the  faith  of 
the  edu<:ated  young  men  of  our  age  in  the 
Christianity  of  the  liible  than  twenty  other 
men  combined,"  ivs  this  writer  tells  us;  Imt 
wo  trust  he  has  unsettled  their  faith  in  a 
sort  of  Christianity  that  some  of  our  wise 
men  seok  to  get  out  of  tlio  liible.  We  hope' 
ho  has  taught  us  to  doubt  many  things  that 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  a  clear  and  vital 
faith,  it  is  a  poor  tribute  to  the  liible  to 
make  it  a  "orwd  book";  and  it  is  small 
praise  to  the  Christ  to  report  him  as  Ijetter 
pleosfd  with  homage  to  his  historic  jterson 
than  to  that  higher  purity  to  which  he  is 
exalted  through  the  Cross  and  the  Tomb. 

We  do  not  deory  the  outward  fellowship 
and  form ;  but  the  Church  surely  does  most 
noble  survice,  when  she  exalts  the  man  above 
th<>  institution,  and  is  most  true  to  herself 
when,  with  the  truly  Christian  Longfellow, 
she  discerns  as  the  real  worshiper 

"Nut  lie  iliHt  r*!|><'>t<)th  tlie  iiikinu, 
Hut  liu  tliut  (loctli  iliu  will." 

Kven  .lesus  tire«l  of  the  "good"  |>eople  of 
his  day,  who  held  to  the  word  of  the  iiook 
■'as  it  there  staixls  written,"  ami  turned  to 
(lit'  publicans  and  sinners,  who  at  least  were 
not  guilty  of  the  delil>erate  inversion, — of 
putting  the  springs  of  life  in  the  letter  of 
the  B(jok,  and  in  the  outwar<l  form  of  wor- 
ship. 

Said  Father  'i'aylor,  "If  Kmerson  goes  to 
fiell,  he  will  ch.inge  the  climate,  and  the  em- 
igration will  all  be  that  way."  Most  people 
irvould  rather  be  mistaken  with  the  seer  of 
Sweet  disposition,  keen  insight,  aixl  restful 
^iith,  than  i)e  right  with  the  bishop,  who, 
(with  "the  logical  faculty,"  "gifted  with  the 
(jistoric  spirit,"  and  "loyal  to  the  instituted 
norms  of  life,"  sits  down  to  this  studied  dis- 
|)arageinent  of  a  dea<l  friend.  If  true  safety 
consists  in  having  the  divinity  within,  surely' 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  the  Over-Soul,  if  you 
please,  will  find  Kmerson  in  the  fold,  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  good  bisho)>;at  last. 

An  Outuouox  Minister. 
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'in  tolntn  gou  mig  rrattt  tbrm  all  igiirm,  bg  thr  ftrttntr;    int  (n  ■ummrr.  iti  umbram,  uiibrr  ■omr  ■t)ati(r  trtrj  Mfe 

tbrtrtuitb  put  itoag  tbf  trClouf  l)<»urr«." 


JUNE,   1882. 
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Hia  harp  is  ailent :  ahalt  aucceaaora  riae. 
Touching  with  venturout  haad  the  trembling  atring, 
Kindle  glad  raptures,  vitlona  of  aurprise, 
And  wake  to  ecstasy  each  alumbering  thing  ? 
Shall  life  and  thought  flaah  new  in  wondering  ejrea, 
Aa  when  the  seer  transcendent,  sweet,  and  wise, 
World-wide  his  native  melodies  did  sing, 
Floahed  with  fair  hopea  and  ancient  memoriea ) 
Ah,  no !    That  raatchliesa  lyre  shall  silent  lie  : 
None  hath  tht  Taniahed'  minstrel's  wondroua  skill 
To  touch  that  instrument  with  art  and  will. 
With  him,  winged  poesy  doth  droop  and  die  ; 
While  our  dull  age,  left  voiceless,  must  lament 
The  bard' high  heaven  had  for  ita  service  sent. 

A.  Br»iu*M  Alctli't  latt  Tribut*  t»  Emtrtom, 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

o(  the  task  and  equal  to  its  demands.     Rut,  as 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  poet,  philosopher, 
sage,  died  at  his  home  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
Thursday,  April  27,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,    r 


IN   MKMORIAM. 
OfiHimg  0/ Olivtr  Wendtll  Holmtt't  Addrttt. 

It  is  a  privilege  which  any  of  us  may  claim, 
as  we  pass  each  of  these  last  and  newly  raised 
mounds,  to  throw  our  pebble  upon  the  cairn. 
For  our  own  sakes  we  must  be  indulged  in  the 
gratification  of  paying  our  slender  tribute.  So 
soon,  alas  !  after  bidding  farewell  to  our  cherished 
poet  to  lose  the  earthly  presence  of  the  loftiest, 
the  divinest  of  our  thinkers.  The  language  of 
eulogy  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  cele- 
brating him  who  was  the  darling  of  two  English 
worlds,  the  singer  of  Acadian  and  Pilgrim  and 
Indian  story,  of  human  affections  and  aspira- 
tions, of  sweet,  wholesome  life  from  its  lullaby  to 
its  requiem.  And  now  we  hardly  know  what 
measure  to  observe  in  our  praises  of  him  who 
was  singularly  averse  to  overstatement,  who 
never  listened  approvingly  to  flattery  when  liv- 
ing, and  whose  memory  asks  only  the  white  roses 
of  truth  for  its  funeral  garlands. 

The  work  of  his  life  is  before  us  all,  and  will 
hftve  full  justice  done  it  by  those  who  are  worthy 


out  of  a  score  of  photographs  each  gives  us  some- 
thing of  a  friend's  familiar  face,  though  all  taken 
together  do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  it.  so  each 
glii.npse  of  reminiscence,  each  hint  of  momentary 
impression,  may  help  to  make  a  portrait  which 
shall  remind  us  of  th?  original,  though  it  is,  at 
best,  but  an  imperfect  resemblance. 

Ills     I.IKK     AND    iliS    WORKS. 
Frtim  Ik*  l.ittrnry  World. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston, 
May  25,  1803,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Emer- 
son, pastor  of  the  First  Church,  lie  fitted  at  the 
public  schools  for  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  without  high  rank  in  1821;  Edward 
Everett,  George  Ticknor,  and  Caleb  Cushing 
having  been  among  his  instructors.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  taught  school.  In  1826  he 
was  "approbated  to  preach,"  and  exercised  his 
ministry  in  several  places,  including  Charleston, 
S.  C.  In  1829  he  was  ordained,  and  became 
colleague  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Boston,  soon  succeeding  the 
latter  in  full  charge.  In  1832  he  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  dismission  because  of  a  change  of  views 
which  prevented  him  from  longer  conscientiously 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  Practically 
this  was  his  retirement  from  the  ministry.  The 
year  1833  he  spent  in  Europe,  making  his  first 
visit  to  Carlyle.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  began 
the  next  winter  his  career  as  a  lecturer,  and  in 
183s  established  his  home  in  Concord,  where  he 
has  since  remained  in  a  scholar's  retirement, 
occasionally  emerging  for  a  lecture,  for  foreign 
travel,  or  in  the  publication  of  a  book.  His  first 
book  was  "  Nature,"  1836,  a  collection  of  essays. 
His  first  volume  of  "  Poems''  appeared  in  1847. 
The  more  important  of  his  other  works  are  hia 
"  Essays,"  First  Series,  1841,  and  Second  Series, 
1844;  his  "  Representative  Men, 'essays on  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  others,  1850;  hi* 
"  English  Trails,"  studies  of  English  chancMr 
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•pole  in  the  same  place  on  "  The  Superlative." 
AtthouKh  Emenion'a  intellectual  faculties  bef(an 
ftt  this  time  to  be  somewhat  impaired  by  age  he 
continued  to  appear  from  time  to  time  before  the 
public,  and  always  met  with  an  eaf^er  audience 
of  men  and  women  who  delighted  to  do  him 
honor.  His  last  public  address  In  Boston  was 
on  May  23.  1879.  when  he  read  at  No.  4  Park 
Street,  in  aid  of  the  Old  South  fund,  a  paper  on 
"Memory."  In  1880  he  gave  his  hundredth 
lecture  before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on  "  New 
England  Life  and  Letters,"  and  spoke  before 
the  School  of  Philosophy  on  "  Natural  Aristoc- 
racy." In  the  autumn  he  read  an  essay  before 
the  members  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  shortly 
after  Carlyle's  death  gave,  before  the  Massa« 
chusctts  Historical  Society,  his  recollections  of 
the  author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus."  This  last 
essay  and  that  on  "  The  Superlative"  were  after 
wards  printed  in  the  Cenluty  Afagaiitu. 

THE  DAWN  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
Fr0m  tkt  U.  V.  Evtning  P»st. 
We  must  remember  that  it  was  only  the 
political  life  of  America  which  came  into  being 
in  1776.  Its  literary  life  was  not  yet  born  ; 
and,  though  Horace  Walpole  had  written  two 
years  earlier  that  there  would  one  dav  be  a 
Thucydides  in  Boston  and  a  Xenophon  in  New 
York,  nobody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be- 
lieved it  or  even  stopped  to  think  about  it.  The 
government  was  created  with  such  travail,  pro- 
longed for  so  many  years,  that  the  thoughts  of 
public  men  were  limited  to  that.  Fisher  Ames 
wrote  about  1807  an  essay  on  American  litera* 
ture  to  prove  that  there  would  never  be  any  such 
thing.  He  said :  "  Except  the  authbrs  of  two 
able  works  on  our  politics,  we  have  no  authors. 
Shall  we  match  Joel  Barlow  against  Homer  or 
Hesiod  7  Can  Thomas  Paine  contend  against 
Plato?"  (Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  pp.  460-1.) 
.  .  .  Only  fourteen  years  after  Fisher  Ames  had 
written  thus  hopelessly  of  American  literature, 
Emerson  was  graduated  at  Harvard.  It  is  to  be 
noted  of  him  that  he  was  the  very  first  of  that 
long  line  of  well-known  authors  who  received 
their  first  literary  criticism  from  Professor  Ed- 
ward T.  Channing.  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  professional  author  in 
America,  except  Brockden  Brown,  who  died  in 
iSlo.  Channing  was  a  clergyman  :  Brvant  was 
a  lawyer  ;  Cooper  was  not  yet  known,  his  novel 
of  "  Precaution"  having  been  published  anony- 
mously  :  Bancroft  was  still  in  Germany,  and 
Irving  in  England.  The  North  American  Revi'w 
had  b«en  six  years  esublished.  but  still  reached 
only  a  small  circle.  Sydney  Smith  had  lately 
writtentin  1818) :  "There  does  not  seem  to  b« 
in  America,  at  this  moment,  one  man  of  any 
considerable  talents."  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  when  Emerson  took  his  diploma  and 
went  forth  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

"THIS  MAN  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD." 

A'rwM  tht  Pall  Mall  Gattttt. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  yesterday  moved 
through  the  little  town  of  Concord,  bearing  Em- 
erson to  his  grave,  would  have  been  surprised 
could  there  have  been  made  visible  to  them  the 
number  of  those  who,  from  distant  regions,  were 
in  spirit  following  that  sad  procession.  It  may 
be  that  the  general  world  may  wait  some  time 
before  realizing  its  loss  in  the  death  of  Emerson. 
In  England,  of  recent  years,  louder  and  more 
ambitious  voices  have  somewhat  drowned  the 
low-toned  wisdom  of  the  American  teacher;  but 
the  record  of  his  influence  upon  the  mind  and 
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character  of  the  generation  closed  at  his  grave  li 
saftt  kept  in  the  memories,  and  alive  in  the  activ- 
ities, of  many  of  the  best  men  of  our  time;  and 
not  a  few  of  these  could  truly  say  with  Professor 
Tyndall,  "  If  any  one  can  be  said  to  have  given 
the  impulse  to  my  mind,  it  is  Emerson;  whatever 
I  have  done  the  world  owes  to  him."  The  sin- 
cere and  even  enthusiastic  welcome  which  Emer- 
son received  in  England,  and  the  singular  interest 
that  followed  him,  were  largely  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain representative  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  thoughtful  and  earnest  people  who  had  in* 
vited  him  to  the  country  and  listened  to  him. 
With  entire  simplicity,  with  quiet  unconscious- 
ness of  any  radicalism  in  his  utterances,  describ- 
ing without  superlatives  the  exact  vision  before 
his  eyes,  he  really  dealt  with  things  of  tremen- 
dous import  to  the  people  before  him.  His  pic- 
tures of  the  fairer  society,  where  love  breathed 
through  life,  and  justice  organized  the  state,  and 
the  tradesman  would  rather  be  cheated  than 
cheat,  and  religion  rejoiced  in  the  sincerity  of 
doubt,  were  as  incidental  sketches  made  on  the 
wayside;  but  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  region 
where  the  dreams  of  many  slow-climbing  ages 
had  expanded  in  at  least  ideal  realization. 
Thoughts  vaguely  murmured  by  daring  minds,  or 
whispered  in  the  ear,  were  not  merely  spoken 
clearlv  by  this  man  of  the  New  World,  but  they 
were  invested  with  the  beauty,  the  artistic  com> 
pleteness,  the  gracious  sentiment,  and  the  rev- 
erence which  gave  them  the  charm  of  poetry  and 
the  impressiveness  of  prophecy,  .  .  .  He 
must  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  character- 
istic and  interesting  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can intellect. 

HIS  GENIUS. 
^«a»  tk«  Btt»m  Trmv*tl»r. 

With  the  death  of  Emerson,  the  foremost  per- 
sonality in  the  intellectual  annals  of  America, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  times,  has  passed 
away.  He  dies  full  of  years  and  honor,  and  hit 
demise  carries  with  it  no  bitter  grief,  only  tb* 
natunl  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  this 

earthly  tabernacle  that  held  so  rare  a  soul.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  genius  has 
found  noble  recognition,  and  no  man  has  had  so 
vast  an  influence  in  moulding  the  better  tendencies 
of  a  great  people.  Measured  by  immediate  re- 
sults, Emerson's  place  as  a  dynamic  force  in  our 
n.itinnal  life  is  grand  and  impressive.  But  his 
genius  \%  not  easily  classified — rather  it  must  be 
classified  by  itself.  To  the  subtle  and  all-per- 
vading vision  of  the  seer  he  added  the  imagina- 
tive  fervor  of  the  mystic  and  the  stern  common- 
sense  of  the  man  of  afTairs.  He  was  no  idle 
dreamer,  no  mere  efflux  of  denunciation,  as  was 
Carlyle.  not  a  Jeremiah  crying  woe  in  the  wiU 
derness  of  humanity,  but  a  synthetic  intellect,  a 
buildcr-up.  "a  whole  man,"  morally  and  men- 
tally. His  great  and  crowning  attribute  was  his 
self-restraint.  An  idealist  par  excelUme,  he  dis- 
trusted all  extreme  manifestations  of  emotion, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  a  cloak  of  superb  indiffer- 
ence from  the  petty  entanglements  of  the  common 
life.  Strength  with  moderation — 6oo(ppo6vyrf 
— this  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  trusted 
his  own  intuitions,  and.  having  ma«le  them 
known,  was  content  to  wait  until  the  world 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  In  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  our  materialized  civilization  he  was  in 
the  times,  not  0/  them,  and  made  the  object  of 
all  his  teaching  the  inculcation  of  universal  truth 
re-staled  in  the  mould  of  circumstance.  Yet  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  countrymen  of  all  grades 
of  intelligence  through  his  vigorous  patriotism. 
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the  world  was  that  of  a  teacher,     it   may  be 
doubted   if  he   at  first   hands  influenced  many 
minds.     But  those  which  he  did  control  were 
the  best  of  the  period.     It  was  for  a  time  the 
fashion  to  read  or  to  pretend  to  read  him,  just 
as  the  pretence  was  made  to  read   Browning, 
through  a  vague  notion  that  we  had  here  pure 
intellect  done  up  in  convenient  parcels,  but  un- 
trained  minds  found  that  something  more  was 
required  for  the  due  Apprehension  of  writers  of 
this  fibre  than  mere  desire  to  be  "  intellectual  " 
according  to  fashionable  behest.     The  abiding 
Influence   of   Emerson   lay  in   a   very  difTereni 
direction.     No  American  author,  it  may  be  said 
with  entire  truthfulness,  has  h.id  such  power  in 
moulding  popular  thought,  while  at  the   same 
time  scarcely  any  man  nf  great  reputation  has 
been   so  little   read.     But   the   readers   he  had 
were  themselves  not  merely  thinkers,  but  men 
better  adapted  than  the  master  to  popularize  his 
views.     Emerson's  strength  lay  in  his  informing 
of  this  band  of  apostles,  who  in  turn  were  in- 
•pired  to  spread  the  truth  over  the  greater  area. 
Many  a  man  has  been  imbued  with  the  Emer- 
sonian philosophy  without   suspecting   what   it 
was  that  he  was  indebted  to  in  the  first  instance. 
So  wide  and  general  has  been  this  influence  that 
it  may   be   confidently  asserted   that,  in    many 
very    important    respects,    the    Emerson    ideas 
have  revolutionized  our  literature,  while  so  many 
and  diverse  have  been  the  streams  through  which 
the  new  ideas  have  been  brought   into  current 
writing  that  it  would  be  a  wnric  of  infinite  difB* 
culty  to  retrace  the  myriad  of  little  tides  to  their 
source.     But  that  this  is  the  fact  we  have  much, 
varied,  and  unimpeachable    evidence.     Writers 
of  the  highest  authority  have  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  Emerson,  and  his  influence  is  as 
well  proved  as  any  literary  circumstance  can  be. 

Fr*m  tk*  N.  v.  Timtt. 

Emerson's  writing  remains  probably  the 
healthiest  literary  food  the  century  has  produced 
in  English.  Its  concentration  does  not  cloy. 
Its  truthfulness  of  spirit,  if  not  always  of  letter, 
is  most  nourishing  and  invigorating.  He  him* 
self  f«d  in  preference  on  Mo'ntaigne,  the  deli- 
cious old  gossip  and  grubber  in  the  history  of 
Rome,  or  on  Plutarch,  another  gossip  and  re- 
counter  of  Greek  stories.  The  old  French  and 
English  chronicles  were  favorites  also.  Goethe 
was  lately  a  fashion  in  Cambridge,  set  by  Emer* 
son  more  than  any  other  person.  And  his  in* 
fluence  on  American  writers  has  been  profound. 
Where  does  one  find  a  more  striking  opposite 
to  Emerson  than  in  Whitman?  Emerson  is  the 
tall  peak;  Whitman  the  luxuriant  swamp.  Yet 
Whitman  is  full  of  Emerson,  as  the  iron  ore  of 
the  mountain  washes  into  and  makes  strong  and 
valuable  the  bog.  Emerson's  writing  is  too 
supramundane,  too  much  given  up  to  general!* 
zations,  to  make  his  readers  feel  the  warm  per- 
sonal affection  for  him  that  many  lesser  men 
inspire.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  not 
only  America's  greatest  essayist  is  dead  with 
him,  but  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  English 
language.  His  thought  outweighed  and  weighed 
down  form.  But  if  ever  a  man  wrote  for  poster* 
ity  it  was  Emerson,  and  though  he  be  always  a 
poet  little  read  by  the  multitude,  he  will  always 
remain  a  storehouse  and  a  spring  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration  for  poets  to  come. 

Fr»m  the  L«tul0u  Atktmmum,  Mmf  6. 

Any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  hit 
genius  were  far  beyond  our  present  aim!  What- 
ever itiay  be  thought  of  Emerson's  place  in  the 
intellertual  history  of  our  age,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  one  in  which  not  his  com  trymen  alone 
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but  our  English  race  have  reason  tn  feel  more 
than  pride.  His  brilliant  success  tame  to  him 
unsought,  and  was  not  obtained  by  any  trick  or 
by  concession  to  any  popular  prejudice.  He  has 
gained  the  love  of  every  scholar  ami  writer  in 
America  without  flattering  any,  and  he  has  won 
the  homage  of  his  country  without  failing  to  re* 
buk«  its  errors  and  wrongs.     He  who  would 

maintain  a  high  standard  of  honor  in  authorship, 
simplicity  in  lllc  and  character,  and  sincerity  in 
religion  will  find  that  Emerson  has  studied  these 
things— that  he  has  spoken  concerning  them 
sentences  that  lake  root  in  the  mind.  The  im- 
pfession  he  has  made  has  been  greatest  upon 
those  who  have  known  him  best  personally. 
The  words  of  the  first  Puritan  idealist  might  be 
written  on  the  tomb  of  the  last;— "' I  was  con* 
firmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be 
frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in 
laudable  things  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem." 

Ills   LITRKAKY   CHARACTERISTICS. 

/:',  /'.  /<-7i »'////  «n  limtrttH. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distinguished  for 
a  singular  union  of  poetical  imagination  with 
practical  acutcness.  His  vision  takes  a  wide 
sweep  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal,  but  is  no  less 
firm  and  penetrating  in  the  sphere  of  facts.  His 
observations  on  society,  on  manners,  on  char- 
acter, on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  sagacity, 
and  indicate  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely 
phases  ol  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their 
poetical  relations.  One  side  of  his  wisdom  is 
wordly  wisdom.  The  brilliant  transcendentalist 
is  evidently  a  man  not  to  be  easily  detfeived  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs.  His  common-sense  shrewdness  is 
vivified  by  a  pervasive  wit.  With  him,  however, 
wit  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  and  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  pretence  and  impos- 
ture. His  practical  understanding  is  sometimes 
underrated,  from  the  fact  that  he  never  groups 
his  thoughts  by  the  methods  of  logic.  He  gives 
few  reasons,  even  when  he  is  most  reasonable. 
He  does  not  prove,  but  announces,  aiming  di- 
rectly at  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  without 
striving  to  extract  a  reluctant  assent  by  force  of 
argument.  Insight,  not  reasoning,  is  his  pro- 
cess. The  bent  of  his  mind  is  to  ideal  laws, 
which  are  beyond  the  province  of  dialectics. 
Equally  conspicuous  is  his  tendency  to  embody 
Ideas  in  the  form  of  imagination.  No  spiritual 
abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  he  thus  trans- 
forms it  into  a  concrete  reality.  He  seldom  in- 
dulges in  the  expression  of  sentiment,  and  in  his 
nature  emotions  seem  to  be  less  the  product  of 
the  heart  than  of  the  brain.  His  style  is  in  the 
nicest  harmony  with  the  character  of  his  thought. 
It  is  condensed  almost  to  abruptness.  Occasion- 
ally he  purchases  compression  at  the  expense  of 
clearness,  and  his  merits  as  a  writer  consist 
rather  in  a  choice  of  words  than  in  the  connec- 
tion of  sentences,  though  his  diction  is  vitalized 
by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  creative  element. 
The  singular  beauty  and  intense  life  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  language  demonstrate  that  he  not 
only  has  something  to  say,  but  knows  exactly 
how  to  say  it.  Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  the 
question  in  a  style  which  combines  such  austere 
economy  of  words  with  the  determination  to  load 
every  word  with  vital  meaning.  But  the  great 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  intellect  is  the 
perception  and  sentiment  of  beauty.  So  strong 
is  this  that  he  accents  nothing  in  life  that  is  un* 
comely,  haggard,  or  ghastly.  The  fact  that  an 
opinion   depresses,    instead   of   invigorating,    is 
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good  influence  on  him  of  what  his  own  people 
would  call  his  surroundinps  would  he  one  of  the 
most  curious  excrcilations  of  the  kind  possible. 
But  there  is  one  thing  very  noieworlhy  in  Kmer- 
8on,  No  one.  however  much  he  might  differ 
with  him,  could  form  a  dislike  to  the  author  as 
he  read,  or  could  affect  to  see  in  him  other  than 
a  great  thinker  and  writer.  This  came,  partly 
from  the  fact  that,  with  the  most  egotistic  of  all 
possible  creeds  in  literature,  politics,  and  philoso- 
phy, he  was  personally  not  in  the  least  an  ego- 
tist; partly  from  the  sheer  literary  merit  of  even 
his  most  unequal  work. 

AS    nn'LOSOPlIER. 
E.  P.  Whipplfn  Emtrton. 

Those  portions  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writings 
which  relate  to  philosophy  and  religion  may  be 
considered  as  fragmentary  contributions  to  the 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite."  He  has  no  system, 
and  indeed  system  in  his  mind  is  associated  with 
charlatanism.  His  largest  generalization  is 
"  Existence."  On  this  inscrutaljle  theme  his  con 
ceptions  vary  with  his  moods  and  experience. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  with 
his  personality  in  being  united  to  God;  sometimes 
it  seems  to  be  God  who  is  impersonal,  an<l  who 
comes  to  personality  only  in  man;  and  the  real 
obscurity  or  vacillation  of  his  metaphysical  ideas 
is  increased  by  the  vivid  and  positive  concrete 
forms  in  which  they  are  successively  clothed. 
Fr»m  tht  N.    K.  Sun. 

His  essays  are  not  reasoned  disquisitions,  in 
which  conclusions  are  patiently  and  logically 
evolved  from  premises,  but  the  poetical  out- 
pourings, demonstratigns  of  seership,  declara- 
tions of  primary  facts,  flashes  of  divination, 
bursts  of  insight,  more  or  less  coherent  and  in- 
terrelated, and  as  the  point  of  view  is  always 
that  of  the  poet,  so  the  instrument  of  expression 
is  the  imagination.  We  doubt  if  in  the  whole 
range  of  Emerson's  writings  can  be  found  a 
mere  syllogism  or  a  commonplace  definition. 
He  argues  by  analogies,  he  explains  by  images, 
he  thinks  in  metaphors.  The  beauty,  viutity, 
pregnancy,  and  wit  of  his  language  are  such  as 
could  be  infused  only  by  an  artist  keenly  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  style,  and  beset  with  a  pas- 
sionate  desire  to  attain  perfection.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  Emerson,  being  essentially 
a  poet,  had  no  precise  system  of  philosophy. 

Fram  tht  L»nd»m   S^tctattr. 

Emerson's  greatest  claim  to  be  remembered 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  he  holds  the 
▼ery  foremost  rank  amongst  American  thinkers 
fts  in  the  position  which  he  occupies  as  the  link 
between  the  mystic  and  poetic  speculation  of  a 
bygone  time  and  the  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
philosophy  of  the  present  day.  No  one  but  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  genius  could  have  so  deep- 
ly imbibed  the  spirit  of  European  quietism  and 
of  oriental  mystic  materialism;  while  no  one 
but  a  typical  American  could  have  translated 
these  unfamiliar  ideas  into  language  intelligible 
to  his  often  too  progressive  fellow-countrymen. 
His  special  province  was  to  set  forth  the  general 
questions  of  philosophy  in  a  clearer  light  than 
his  fellows,  and  to  bring  the  resources  of  modern 
thought  more  directly  to  bear  upon  them.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  prove  his  theses  by  mere 
logical  deduction  or  technical  reasoning,  but  he 
sought  to  discover  the  common-sense  principles 
upon  which  the  questions  were  based,  and  an- 
nounced his  discoveries,  as  it  were  ex  cathedra, 
to  the  world.  For  this  reason  he  had  but  a  small 
following  as  a  philosopher,  and  founded  no 
school,  but  his  services  to  the  cause  of  intel- 
lectual progress  are  none  the  less  eminent. 
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AS   I'OKT. 


From  tht  N.  v.  EvtHiHf  Pfst. 

It  must  be  left  for  future  generations  to  deter- 
mine Emerson's  precise  position  even  as  a  poet. 
There  is  seen  in  him  the  tantalizing  combination 
of  the  profoundest  thoughts  with  the  greatest 
possible  variation  in  artistic  work — sometimes 
mere  boldness  and  almost  fearlessness,  while  at 
other  times  he  achieves  the  most  exquisite  mel- 
ody, touched  with  a  certain  wild  grace.  He  has 
been  likened  to  an  reolian  harp,  which  now  gives 
and  then  way  wardly  withholds  its  music.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  perfection  of — 

"  Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  the  air 
Nor  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake 
Dul  it  carves  tfic  bow  of  l)cauty  there, 
And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake. '* 

Yet  within  the  compass  of  this  same  fine  poem 
("  Wood  Notes")  there  are  passages  which  elic- 
ited from  Theodore  Parker,  one  of  the  poet's 
most  unfaltering  admirers,  the  opinion  that  a 
pine-tree  which  should  talk  as  Mr.  Emerson's 
tree  talks  would  deserve  to  be  plucked  up  and 
cast  into  the  sea.  His  poetic  reputation  was  dis- 
tinctly later  in  time  than  his  fame  as  an  essayist 
and  lecturer  ;  and  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  claim  for  him  a  rank 
at  the  very  head  of  our  American  bards.  Like 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  he  educated  the 
public  mind  to  himself.  The  same  verses  which 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  when  they 
first  appeared  in  the  Dial  were  treated  with  re- 
spectful attention  when  collected  into  a  volume, 
and  it  was  ultimately  discovered  that  they  were 
among  the  classic  poems  of  all  literature. 

From  Olivtr  Wtndtll Hotmtt'x  Addrtts. 
It  is  very  hard  to  speak  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
poetry;  not  to  do  it  injustice,  still  more  to  do  it 
,  justice.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  robe  of  a  mon- 
arch, patched  by  a  New  England  housewife. 
The  royal  tint  and  stuff  are  unmistakable,  but 
here  and  there  the  gray  worsted  from  the  darn- 
ing-needle crosses  and  ekes  out  the  Tyrian  pur- 
ple. Few  poets  who  have  written  so  little  in 
verse  have  dropped  so  many  of  those  "  jewels 
five  words  long     which  fall  from  their  aeuing 

only  to  be  more  choicely  treasured.  E  pluribnt 
UMum  is  hardly  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than 
"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew,"  and  Keats't 
"thing  of  beauty"  is  little  better  known  thaa 
Emerson's  "  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
One  may  not  like  to  read  Emerson's  poetry  be> 
cause  it  is  sometimes  careless,  almost  as  if  care- 
fully so,  though  never  undignified,  even  wheo 
slipshod ;  spotted  with  quaint  archaisms  and 
strange  expressions  that  sound  like  the  affecta- 
tion of  negligence,  or  with  plain,  homely  phrases, 
such  as  the  self-made  scholar  is  always  afraid  of. 
But  if  one  likes  Emerson's  poetry  he  will  be  sure 
to  love  it;  if  he  loves  it,  its  phrases  will  cling  to 
him  as  hardly  any  others  do.  It  may  not  be  for 
the  multitude,  but  it  finds  its  place  like  pollen- 
dust  and  penetrates  to  the  consciousness  it  is  to 
fertilize  and  bring  to  flower  and  fruit. 

AS  ESSAYIST. 
From  tk*  London  Tim**. 
For  fully  forty  years  "the  Sage  of  Concord" 
has  been  the  pride  of  his  country.  For  almost 
forty  years  nearly  every  Englishman  of  distinc- 
tion who  visited  it  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  him 
in  his  quiet,  beautiful  home,  embowered  in  firs 
and  pleasant  woods,  wherein  he  loved  to  saunter 
with  a  congenial  guest.  He  lived  apart  from  the 
world,  and  yet  he  will  be  missed  by^  mariy. 
With  his  death  a  great  break  has  occurred.  "To 
those  who  knew  him  it  will  be  as  if  a  landmark 
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Men,"  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  IMatn,  Swedcnborg,  Muntaigne,  Shake* 
spt^are,  Napoleon,  and  Goethe,  as  types  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Intellectual  individuality,  are 
some  of  the  most  masterly  essays  In  the  lan- 
guage. .  .  .  He  had  also  another  gift  which 
is  the  key-note  to  success  in  his  own  country  :  he 
was  an  incomparable  orator,  and  could  hold 
audiences  enthralled  by  his  simple  eloquence  and 
glowing  fervor.  .  .  .  He  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  he  loved  to 
study,  and  whose  characters  he  could  so  ably 
analyse — namely,  representative  men.  More  ge- 
nial and  more  delicate  than  Cwlyle,  he  never* 

theless  had  much  in  common  with  the  English 
philosopher,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

AS  THINKER   AND  LECTURER. 
Fr»m  Olivtr  WindtU  Htlmti'i  Addrttt. 

To  Judge  of  him  as  a  thinker,  Emerson  should 
have  been  heard  as  a  lecturer,  for  his  manner 
was  an  Illustration  of  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
would  lose  his  place  just  as  his  mind  would  drop 
its  thought  and  pick  up  another,  twentieth  cousin 
or  no  relation  at  all  to  it.  This  went  so  far  at 
times  that  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was 
putting  together  a  mosaic  of  colored  fragments, 
or  only  turning  a  kaleidoscope  where  the  pieces 
tumbled  about  as  they  best  might.  It  was  as  if 
be  had  been  looking  in  at  acosmic  peep-show, 
and  turning  from  it  at  brief  intervals  to  tell  us 
what  he  saw.  But  what  fragments  these  colored 
sentences    were,  and    what    pictures  they   often 

E laced  before  us,  as  if  we  too  saw  them!  Never 
as  this  ciiy  known  such  audiences  as  he  gathered; 
never  was  such  an  Olympian  entertainment  as 
that  which  he  gave  them. 

Jamet  Kutsfll  Lowttl,  in  tkt  Nation,  Nov.  la,  1868. 

We  used  to  walk  in  from  the  country  to  the 
Masonic  Temple  (I  think  it  was)  through  the 
crisp  \finler  night,  and  listen  to  that  thrilling 
voice  of  his,  so  charged  with  subtle  meaning 
and  subtle  music,  as  shipwrecked  men  on  a  raft 
to  the  hail  of  a  ship  that  came  with  unhoped-for 
ood  and  rescue.  Cynics  might  say  what  they 
Mked.  Did  our  own  imaginations  transfigure 
dry  remainder-biscuit  into  ambrosia?  At  any 
rate,  he  brought  us  life,  which,  on  the  whole,  was 
DO  bad  thing.  Was  it  all  transcendentalism  ? 
magic-lantern  pictures  on  mist?  As  you  will. 
Those,  then,  were  just  what  we  wanted.  Hut  it 
was  not  so.  The  delight  and  the  benefit  were 
that  he  put  us  in  communication  with  a  larger 
style  of  thought,  sharpened  our  wits  with  a  more 
pungent  phrase,  gave  us  ravishing  glimpses  of 
an  ideal  under  the  dry  husk  of  our  New  Eng- 
land; made  us  conscious  of  the  supreme  and 
everlasting  originality  of  whatever  bit  of  soul 
might  be  in  any  of  us;  freed  us,  in  short,  from 
the  stocks  of  prose  in  which  we  had  sat  so  long 
that  we  had  grown  well-nigh  contented  in  our 
cramps.  And  who  that  saw  the  audience  will 
ever  forget  it,  where  every  one  still  capable  of 
fire,  or  longing  to  renew  in  them  the  half -forgot- 
ten sense  of  it,  was.  gathered  ?  Those  faces, 
young  and  old,  agleam  with  pale,  intellectual 
fight,  eager  with  pleased  attention,  flash  upon 
me  once  more  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
years  with  an  exquisite  pathos.  I  hear  again 
that  rustle  of  sensation,  as  they  turned  to  ex- 
change glances  over  some  pithier  thought,  some 
keener  flash  of  that  humor  which  always  played 
about  the  horizon  of  his  mind  like  heat-lightning, 
and  it  seems  now  like  the  sad  stir  of  the  autumn 
leaves  that  are  whirling  around  me.  To  some 
of  us  that  long  past  experience  remains  as, the 
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most  marvellous  and  fruitful  we  have  ever  had. 
Enierson  awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body 
of  this  death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
that  the  young  soul  longs  for,  careless  what 
breath  may  fill  it.  Sidney  heard  it  in  the  ballad 
of  "  Chevy  Chace,"  and  we  in  Emerson.  Nor 
did  it  blow  retreat,  but  called  to  us  with  assur- 
ance of  victory.  Did  they  say  he  was  discon- 
nected ?  So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed  larger  to 
our  eyes,  still  keen  with  excitement,  as  we  walked 
homeward  with  prouder  stride  «ver  the  creaking 

■now.  And  were  they  not  knit  together  by  • 
higher  logic  than  our  mere  sense  could  master  ? 
Were  we  enthusiasts  ?  I  hope  and  believe  we 
were,  and  am  thankful  to  the  man  who  made  us 
worth  something  for  once  in  our  lives.  If  asked 
what  was  left,  what  we  carried  home,  we  should 
not  have  been  careful  for  an  answer.  It  would 
have  been  enough  if  we  had  said  that  something 
beautiful  had  passed  that  way.  Or  we  might 
have  asked  in  return  what  one  brought  away 
from  a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Enough  that 
he  had  set  that  ferment  of  wholesome  discontent 
at  work  in  us. 

HIS  REi.inioN. 

From  tht  DosloH    Transcript. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  Emerson  in  religious  matters  will  find  it 
exactly  set  forth  in  "  Tiie  Preacher,"  an  essay 
for  many  years  out  of  print,  but  republished  a 

f'ear  or  two  ago.  The  results  of  his  intellectual 
abors  are  thus  summed  up  by  his  late  biogra- 
pher, and  with  his  conclusions  few  will  be  dis- 
f>osed  to  take  issue:  "  In  his  teachings  and  in  his 
ife  he  is  a  great  moral  influence;  he  is  an 
awakener  and  stimulator  of  the  spiritual  in  man, 
while  in  his  intellectual  convictions  he  is  a  pene- 
trating spirit  of  truth.  He  is  a  lark  that  heralds 
the  coming  day,  a  sunbeam  that  dissipates  dark- 
ness. All  the  more  pervasive,  because  purely 
moral  and  spiritual,  will  be  his  influence,  reach- 
ing all  hearts,  pervading  all  forms,  entering  all 
sanctuaries,  sustaining  all  right  moral  considera- 
tions, and  invigorating  every  true  resolve.  Life 
will  seem  more  sacred,  the  world  holier,  truth 
more  sure,  men  diviner,  heaven  nearer,  when- 
ever we  love  the  truth  in  that  untrammelled  spirit 
he  has  sought  to  vindicate.  Whatever  flaws  may 
be  found  in  his  philosophic  methods,  none  will 
be  found  in  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life  for  half  a  century. 
As  we  look  truly  at  his  life,  and  consider  at- 
tentively the  word  he  hcis  spoken,  we  can  but 
say — 

"  '  So  long  hast  thou  b«en  loyal  to  thyself, 
So  long  hast  thou  t>cen  loyal  to  the  world. 
So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thy  God, 
That  howso  men  may  look  upon  thy  faith. 
Thy  face  looks  at  them  tranquil  with  its  truth.'" 

HIS  WORK  AND  CHARACTER. 
From  Olivtr  Wendtll  Holmti's  Addrtst. 
I  shall  add  a  few  words,  of  necessity  almost 
epigrammatic,  upon  his  work  and  character.  He 
dealt  with  life,  and  life  with  him  was  not  merely 
this  particular  air-breathing  phase  of  being,  but 
the  spiritual  existence  which  included  it  like  a 
parenthesis  between  the  two  infinities.  He 
wanted  his  daily  draughts  of  oxygen  like  hTs 
neighbors,  and  was  as  thoroughly  human  as  the 
plain  people  he  mentions  who  had  successfully 
owned  or  thought  they  owned  the  house  lot  on 
which  he  planted  his  hearthstone.  But  he  was 
at  home  no  less  in  the  interstellar  spaces  outside 
of  all  the  atmospheres.  The  semi-materialistic 
idealism  of  Milton  was  a  gross  and  clumsy  me- 
dium compared  to  the  imponderable  ether  of 
"  The  Overaoul "  and  the  unimaginable  vacuum 
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new  Mcssialj  aboul  it.  He  cnricheii  ihe  treas- 
ure-house of  literature,  but  wliat  was  far  more, 
he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  tliouj;ht  for  the 
few  iliat  followed  him  and  the  njany  whf)  never 
knew,  and  do  not  know  to-day,  what  hand  it  was 
which  took  down  their  prison-wall.  lie  was  a 
preacher  who  taught  that  tiie  religion  of  humanity 
included  both  those  of  Palestine,  nor  those  alone, 
and  taught  it  with  such  consecrated  lips  that  the 
narrowest  l)igot  was  ashamed  to  pray  for  him, 
as  from  a  footstool  nearer  to  the  throne.  "Hitch 
your  wa^on  to  a  star;"  this  was  his  version  of 
the  divine  lesson  taught  by  that  holy  George  Her- 
bert whose  words  he  loved.  Ciivehim  whatever 
place  belongs  to  him  in  our  literature,  in  the 
literature  of  our  language,  f)f  the  world,  but  re- 
member this,  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being  was 
to  make  truth  lovely  and  manhood  valorous,  and 
to  bring  our  daily  life  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible. 

HIS   HOME. 
From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

The  house  where  Emerson  resided  for  almost 
fifty  years  stands  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Concord,  on  the  Cambridge  turnpike, 
opposite  the  point  where  it  divides  from  the 
Lexington  road.  It  was  injured  by  (ire  in  1872, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  his  fellow-townsmen  during 
his  absence  in  Europe.  The  dwelling  is  an  un- 
pretentious structure,  large  and  hospitable  in  its 
construction.  His  home  has  been  thus  described : 
"A  roomy  barn  stands  near  the  house,  and  be- 
hind lies  a  little  farm  of  nearly  a  dozen  acres. 
The  whole  external  appearance  of  the  place  sug- 
gests old-fashioned  comfort  and  hospitality. 
Within  the  house  the  flavor  of  antiquity  is  still 
more  noticeable.  Old  pictures  look  down  from 
the  walls  ;  quaint  blue  and  white  china  holds 
the  simple  dinner  ;  old  furititure  brings  to  mind 
the  generations  of  the  past.  Just  at  the  right, 
as  you  enter,  is  Mr.  Emerson  s  library,  a  large, 
square  room,  plainly  furnished,  but  made  pleas* 
ant  by  pictures  and  sunshine.  The  homely 
shelves  which  line  the  walls  are  well  filled  with 
books.  There  is  a  lack  of  showy  covers  or  rich 
bindings,  and  each  volume  seems  to  have  soberiv 
grown  old  in  constant  service.  Mr.  Emerson's 
study  is  a  quiet  room  up  stairs,  and  there  each 
day  he  is  steadily  at  work  despite  advancing 
years."  A  long  hall  divides  the  house.  In  the  en- 
try is  a  picture  of  Diana.  The  plain  book-shelves 
reach  to  the  ceiling.  A  fireplace  fills  one  end  of  the 
study,  while  on  the  quaint  mantel  stand  a  bronze 
lamp  of  antique  pattern  and  an  idol  from  the 
Nile.  In  the  rear  is  the  parlor  where  Emerson 
was  accustomed  to  receive  visitors.  The  path 
leading  to  the  house  is  lined  on  cither  hand  with 
tall  chestnut-trees.  Hack  of  the  house  is  a  flower- 
garden  of  half  an  acre,  where  both  Emerson 
and  his  wife  were  wont  to  labor.  A  little  brook 
makes  its  way  across  the  land  and  empties  into 
the  river. 

HIS   lORTRAIT. 
From  tht  HostoH    Tritveller. 

A  recent  writer  has  described  Emerson  as 
having  ''  a  pronounced  and  emphatic  face,  not  at 
all  rem.irkable  at  the  first  glance,  but  striking 
for  its  reserved  power  of  expression.  His  head 
is  high  and  well-formed,  his  nose  very  large,  his 
chin  strong,  his  eye  gentle  and  searching.  He 
is  of  a  slender  figure,  more  than  medium  height, 
head  small,  and  shoulders  remarkably  sloping. 
His  manner,  though  dignified,  is  very  retiring 
and  singularly  refined  and  gentlemanly.  His 
face  has  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  preoccupied 
exjiression.      His  countenance  lights  up  with  a 
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rare  appreciation  of  humor,  of  which  he  has  the 
keenest  sense;  but  his  chief  characteristics  are 
beneficence  and  courtesy,  which  never  fail, 
whether  addressing  the  humblest  pauper  or  the 
most  distinguished  scholar.  In  manner  he  is 
reticent,  in  general  conversation  he  is  not  bril- 
liant, and  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  men  he 
docs  not  api)car  as  a  genius.  Yet  there  is  a  re- 
served personality  that  is  commanding,  powerful, 
and  charming.  It  is  a  personality  that  carries 
immense  force,  that  moulds  and  sways  others, 
less  by  a  dazzling  brilliancy  and  the  trcmendous- 
ness  of  intellect,  than  by  the  persuasive  might 
of  a  pure,  unadulterated  and  perfectly  loyal  na- 
ture, which  never  swerves,  which  goes  steadily 
on  to  the  goal  it  seeks." 

John  liurroucht  in  the  Critic. 

Who  that  ever  saw  that  wise,  benignant,  un- 
impeachable look  of  his  can  ever  forget  it  ?  A 
look  at  once  genial  and  austere;  a  look  so  win- 
ning and  considerate,  and  yet  demanding  your 
best.  The  subtle,  half  defined  smile  was  the 
unconscious  reflection  of  his  serene,  benignant 
soul.  It  was  not  a  propitiatory  smile,  a  peace- 
offering;  it  made  no  bid  for  your  acquiescence; 
it  was  more  like  the  cheery  and  reassuring  smile 
of  the  doctor  when  he  takes  out  his  lancet;  it 
was  the  sheath  of  that  trenchant  blade  of  his. 
Behind  it  lurked  some  terrible  test  question  or 
searching  saying.  It  was  the  foil  of  his  frank 
unwounding  wit,  as  Carlylc's  laugh  took  the 
poison  out  uf  the  sting  of  his  speech.  It  was  an 
alert,  arch,  half-playful  look;  the  expression  of 
a  soul  that  did  not  wish  to  wound  you  and  yet 
must  speak  the  truth. 

litS   LITKRARY   METI10t>S. 
Frtm  G.  IV.    CocJte't  "Study  »/  EmtrttH.'" 

It  has  been  Emerson's  habit  to  spend  the 
forenoon  in  his  study,  with  constant  regularity. 
He  has  not  waited  for  moods,  but  caught  them 
as  they  came,  and  used  their  results  in  each  dav's 
work.  It  has  been  his  wont  to  jot  down  nil 
thoughts  at  all  hours  and  places.  The  sugges- 
tions that  result  from  his  readings,  conversations, 
and  meditations  are  immediately  transferred  to 
the  note-book  he  always  carries  with  him.  In  hit 
wallu  many  •  gem  of  thought  is  in  this  way  pre- 

terved.  All  the  results  of  his  thinking  are  thus 
stored  up,  to  be  made  use  of  when  required. 
After  his  note-books  are  filled,  he  transcribes 
their  contents  to  a  large  commonplace  book. 
When  a  frenh  subject  possesses  his  mind,  he 
brings  together  the  jottings  he  finds  he  has  written 
down  concerning  it,  fusing  them  into  a  connected 
whole  with  additional  material  suggested  at  the 
time.  His  essays  are  then  very  slowly  elabo- 
rated, wrought  out  through  days  and  months, 
and  even  years  of  patient  thought.  A  curious 
evidence  of  this  method  of  constructing  his  es- 
says may  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  phrases  in  different  essays, 
showing  that  a  lapse  of  rnemory  sometimes  per- 
mits him  to  draw  out  the  same  sentences  and 
ideas  more  than  once.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  essays  on 
"  Farming"  and  "  Perpetual  Forces,"  where  the 
analogies  from  the  conversibility  of  forces  run 
almost  parallel  with  each  other,  showing  the  use 
of  the  same  materials  from  his  note-books  in  their 
composition.  His  essays  are  all  carefully  re- 
vised, again  and  again;  corrected,  wrought  over, 
portions  dropped,  new  matter  added,  or  the 
paragraphs  arranged  in  a  new  order.  He  is  un- 
sparing in  his  corrections,  striking  out  sentence 
after  sentence,  and  paragraphs  disappear  from 
time   to   time.     His  manuscript   is   everywhere 
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shown  his  best  floods  to  the  innocent  reporter  of 
his  sayings.  However  that  may  be  in  this  case, 
let  me  contrast  in  asin^^le  glance  the  momentary 
effect  in  conversation  of  the  two  neighbors, 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  Speech  seemed  like 
a  kind  of  travail  to  Hawthorne.  One  must  har- 
poon him  like  a  cetacean  with  questions  to  make 
him  talk  at  all.  Then  the  words  came  from  him 
at  last,  with  bashful  manifestations,  like  those  of 
a  younjj  girl,  almost — words  that  gasped  them- 
selves forth,  seeming  to  leave  a  great  deal  more 
behind  them  than  they  told,  and  died  out,  dis- 
contented with  themselves,  like  the  monologue 
of  thunder  in  the  sky,  which  always  goes  off 
mumbling  and  grumbling  as  if  it  had  not  said  half 
It  wanted  to,  and  meant  to,  and  ought  to  say. 

Emerson  was  sparing  o1  words,  but  used  them 
with  great  precision  and  nicety.  If  he  had  been 
followed  about  by  a  shorthand-writing  Boswell, 
every  sentence  he  ever  uttered  might  have  been 
preserved.  To  hear  him  talk  was  like  watching 
one  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping-stones.  His 
noun  had  to  wait  for  its  verb  or  its  adjective  until 
he  was  ready;  then  his  speech  would  come  down 
upon  the  word  he  wanted;  and  not  Worcester 
nor  Webster  could  better  it  from  all  the  wealth 
of  their  huge  vocabularies. 

These  are  only  slender  rays  of  sidelight  on  a 
personality  which  is  interesting  in  every  aspect, 
and  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  One  glimpse  of  him  as  a  listener  may 
be  worth  recalling.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  bland  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  his  smile  was 
the  well-remembered  line  of  Terence  written  out 
in  living  features.  But  when  anything  said 
specially  interested  him  he  would  lean  toward 
the  speaker  with  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten, 
his  head  stretched  forward,  his  shoulders  raised 
like  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  his  eye  watching 
the  flight  of  the  thought  which  had  attracted  his 
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attention  as  If  It  were  his  prey  to  be  seized  in 
midair  and  carried  up  to  his  eyry. 

"thk  pom.en  ok  flowers." 

7»A«  Burraugh*  in  Ikt  Critic,  Afay  ft. 

What  sweet,  nutty,  meaty,  compact  books  he 
has  bequeathed  us:  germinal,  brain-repairing, 
full  of  phosphorus:  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  thought  without  any  of  the  husks  and  shells! 
How  his  poetry,  how  his  prose  is  winnowed  !, 

*'  I  hung  my  verses  in  the  winrf, 
Time  and  tide  ilicir  faults  may  6nd. 
All  were  winnowed  ihrouKh  and  through, 
Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true." 

He  abridges  and  concentrates  like  the  alchemy 
of  nature.  Novalis  called  one  of  his  books  the 
"Pollen  of  Flowers,"  a  title  that  might  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  all  of  Emerson's,  his  thought 
is  so  subtle,  so  fertilizing,  and  the  result  of  such 
perfect  spiritual  bloom. 

BEYOND   THE   REACH    OF   CRITICS. 
Frtm    Oh'vtr  H'tnJef/  //o/mts't  A  dJrtxs, 

What  could  we  do  with  this  unexpected,  un- 
provided-for,  unclassified,  half-unwelcome  new- 
comer, who  had  been  for  a  while  potted,  as  it 
were,  in  our  Unitarian  cold  greenhouse,  but  had 
taken  to  growing  so  fast  that  he  was  lifting 
off  its  glass  roof  and  letting  In  the  hailstorms  ? 
Here  was  a  protest  That  outflanked  the  ex- 
treme left  of  liberalism,  yet  so  calm  and  se- 
rene that  its  radicalism  had  the  accents  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Here  was  an  iconoclast  with- 
out a  hammer,  who  took  down  our  idols  from 
their  pedestals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed  like 
an  act  of  worship.  .  .  . 

His  peculiarities  of  style  and  of  thinking  be- 
came fertile  parents  of  mannerisms,  which  were 
fair  game  for  ridicule  as  they  appeared  in  his 
imitators.     For  one  who  talks  like  Emerson  or 
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RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON. 

By  Edward  W.  Emerson. 


"Thanks  to  the  morning  light, 

Thanks  to  the  foaming  sea, 
To  the  uplands  of  Xcw  Hamjishirc, 

To  the  green-haired  forest  free  ; 
Thanks  to  each  man  of  courage, 

To  the  maids  of  holy  mind, 
To  the  boy  with  his  games  undaunted, 

Who  never  looks  behind." 

A  BABY'S  cry  or  its  joyful  little  crow  would  instantly 
bring  my  father  from  his  books  or  writing. 
Many  men  are  rather  afraid  to  take  a  little  babyj  the 
younger  the  better  for  him.  His  skill  in  handling  and 
amusing  them  was  great,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  how 
this  was  divined  in  advance  by  those  somewhat  shape- 
less beings  of  whom  Artemus  Ward  said,  "  How  beauti- 
ful is  babes;  so  like  human  beings — only  so  small!  " 
They  were  pretty  sure  to  stretch  out  their  small  pudgy 
hands  to  him. 

The  boy,  natural,  independent,  enterprising,  acting 
on  simplest  motives,  was  always  looked  at  with  sym- 
pathy by  him,  a  relief  from  the  caution,  the  sentimen- 
tality, cant,  or  indirectness  that  his  elders  often  showed. 
"  See  how  well  that  boy  rides,  bareback,  and  slicks  like 
a  burr  "  ;  "  Look  at  that  fine  girl,  simple  and  fearless  as 
Iphigenia,"  he  would  say  as  he  saw  the  children  of  the 
Concord  farmers  go  by  his  window,  and  forgot  his  task 
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in  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them.  Indeed,  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  reappear  in  his  books.  When  I,  having 
no  brother,  and  only  my  older  sisters  for  companions  at 
home,  and  attending  a  small  private  school,  was  natu- 
rally timid  and  slow  in  finding  my  place  among  the 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  troubled  my  father,  and 
he  called  Tommy  Hazel,  the  "  naughty  boy  "  of  our 
part  of  the  village,  and  promised  him  a  quarter  if  he 
would  work  me  in  to  the  ball-playing  of  the  public  school 
opposite  the  house— the  game  was  "  Four  Old  Cats," 
base-ball  in  its  modern  form  being  then  unknown.  To- 
day athletics  and  amusements  perhaps  get  something 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  attention,  probably  because 
two  generations  ago  the  body  was  neglected  and  the 
mind  and  soul  alone  deemed  worth  training.  But  life 
is  like  a  stool  with  these  three  legs,  Body,  Mind,  and 
Spirit.  For  its  perfect  poise  all  three  of  these  must  be 
good.  My  father  saw  how  much  of  real  value  he  had 
mi.ssed  In  Tils  boyhood,  and  tliat  games,  adveTitures,  even 
fights  are  good  schoolmasters,  teach  some  things  better 
than  books,  and  must  supplement  these. 

Because  he  had  not  learned  to  ride  and  dance  and  enter 
a  company  with  ease,  he  wished  all  the  more  that  we 
should.  He  put  me  under  the  orders  of  our  loyal  Irish 
workman— an   ex-dragoon — did   not   worry   lest   I   be 


thrown  off,  but  cluiigcd  me,  U  1  were,  to  be  sure  to  get 
right  on  the  same  horse  again;  and  I  have  always  been 
most  {grateful  that  I  was  denied  saddle  and  stirrups 
until  I  had  jjfrow  n  rather  independent  of  such  aids. 

His  nnccslors  for  generations  had  been  scholars  and 
ministers,  tlioiiph  of  the  liberal  and  kindly  sort,  and  he 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  surviving  Concord  minutemen 
that  his  grandfather,  among  his  armed  parishioners  on 
the  Common  wlicn  the  red-coats  arrived, encouraged  and 
steadied  them.  His  father,  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  died  in  1811,  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  left 
a  widow  with  four  little  sons — my  father,  the  second, 
being  just  eight  years  old— had,  though  liberally  helped 
by  the  church,  a  struggle  to  bring  them  up  and  send 
them  to  college.  But  the  boys  all  did  their  best,  and 
manfully  helped  in  doing  the  housework  and  teaching 
others,  not  only  while  in  college,  but  while  preparing  to 
enter. 

My  father  early  saw  that  Poverty  had  been  a 
friend  to  him  and  his  brothers,  taught  them  to  live 
simply,  help  themselves  and  each  other,  and  kept  them 
clear  of  many  temptations  which  rich  and  idle  boys 
had.t  More  than  this,  the  common  struggle  drew  the 
brothers  and  their  mother  very  close  together.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  that  old-fashioned  boyhood  which  I  copy 
from  a  letter  when  he  was  not  quite  ten  years  old.  Por- 
tions of  the  letter  are  omitted  : — 

"Boston,  April  16/A,  1813. 


Dear  Aunt, 


I  mean  now  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  single  day  in 
my  life.  Friday  9th  I  choose  for  the  day  of  telling  what  I 
did.  In  the  morning  I  rose  as  I  do  commonly  about  5 
minutes  before  6.  1  then  help  Wm.  in  making  the  fire  after 
which  I  set  the  table  for  Prayers.  I  then  call  mamma  about 
quater  after  6.  We  spell  as  we  did  before  you  went  away 
I  confess  I  often  feel  an  angry  passion  start  in  one  corner 
of  my  heart  when  one  of  my  nrothers  gets  above  me  which 
I  think  sometimes  they  do  by  unfair  means  .-ifter  which 
we  c.Tt  our  breakfast.  Then  I  have  from  about  quater 
after  7  till  8  to  play  or  read  I  think  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  the  former.  I  then  go  to  school  where  1  hope  I  can  say 
I  study  more  than  I  did  a  little  while  ago.  I  am  in  another 
book  called  Virgil  &  our  class  are  even  with  another 
which  c;imc  to  the  Latin  School  one  year  before  us.  .^fter 
attending  this  school  1  go  to  Mr.  Webbs  private  school  where 
I  write  &  cipher.  1  go  to  this  place  at  11  and  stay  till  one 
o'clock.  After  this  when  I  come  home  I  eat  my  dinner  & 
at  2  oclock  I  resume  my  studies  at  the  Latin  School  where 
I  do  the  same  except  in  studying  grammar  After  I  come 
home  I  do  mamma  her  little  err.inds  if  she  has  any  then  I 
bring  in  my  wood  to  supply  the  breakfast  room  I  then  have 
some  time  to  play  &  eat  my  supper  after  that  we  say  our 
hymns  or  chapters  &  then  take  our  turns  in  reading  RoUin 
(Rollin's  Ancient  History)  as  we  did  before  you  went.  U'e 
retire  to  bed  at  different  times  I  go  at  a  little  after  8  &  retire 
to  my  private  devotions  &  then  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  & 
there  ends  the  toils  of  the  day. 


Your  little  pensioner  Eliza  Twist  if  you  remember  her  is 
now  established  in  a  Charity  School  and  doing  pretty  well. 
....  1  have  sent  a  letter  to  you  in  a  Packet  bound  to  Port- 
land which  I  suppose  you  have  not  received  as  you  made  no 

fOn  this  beautiful  system  of  b.-ilance  in  human  life,  the  eviU 
which  attend  good  fortune,  the  blessingi  which  accompany  calamity, 
he  early  wrote  one  of  hit  best  essays,  "Compensation." 
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mention  of  it  in  your  letter  to  mamma.  ...  1  hope  you  will 
send  me  an  answer  to  this  the  first  opportunity  &  believe  me 
I  remain  your  most 

dutiful  Nephew, 

.  R.  Waldo  Emerson. 
M.  M.  Emerson."' 

The  letter  is  written  in  a  clear,  round  hand  on  paper 
ruled  by  himself.  I  have  reproduced  its  faults  of  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  yet  in  these  respects  it  holds  its 
own  with  those  of  some  college  graduates  to-day. 

Just  as  hunting  dogs  or  trotting  horses  early  show 
that  they  come  of  n  race  bred  for  these  pursuits,  so 
almost  all  of  these  boys  took  to  reading  zealously,  and 
began  to  try  their  hands  at  essays  and  poems  as 
pleasures,  not  tasks.  William,  the  eldest,  was  more 
serious,  as  was  natural  for  a  boy  on  whom  so  much  of 
the  family  care  had  fallen,  and  Ralph,  whose  scribbling- 
book  was  as  much  his  plaything  as  most  boys'  marbles 
and  bats  are  theirs,  found  his  fun  in  teasing  the  sedate- 
ness  of  his  brother  bv  frivolous  verse,  for  which  apolo- 
gising he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  "  not  always,  but 
often  silly." 

In  college  he  was  not  idle,  though  he  never  stood 
high  in  his  class.  He  found  -what  was  good  for  him,  as 
a  grazing  horse  picks  out  the  clover  tuITs  and^Tets 
the  sorrel  go.  Having  found  mathematics  impos- 
sible for  him,  he  ceased  to  waste  time  on  them. 
The  Iliad,  Horace's  Odes,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,, 
the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  heroes  ir» 
history,  and  in  romance  too  (for  the  unknown  "  Author 
of  Waverley  "  was  in  those  days  bewitching  old  and 
young),  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Campbell,  Byron,  were 
eagerly  seized  on,  and  if  they  were  outside  the  college 
course — so  much  the  worse  for  the  course.  But  the 
reading  was  good  and  well  digested.  And  then,  and 
later,  it  was  his  delight  to  enter  in  a  journal  or 
"  commonplace  book  "  anecdotes  of  wit  or  courage  or 
wisdom  of  all  sorts  of  men,  of  old  time,  or  on  that  very- 
day,  and  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  these  or  by  his 
own  adventures.  The  adventures  themselves  were  almost 
never  set  down  ;  hence  these  commonplace  books  were 
never  commonplace,  as  most  diaries  are,  and  they  were 
mines  whence  he  later  drew  the  stores  to  make  the 
mosaics  of  his  Essays.  His  two  rules  for  serious, 
scholars  were  :  first,  room  alone;  second,  keep  a 
journal. 

From  his  childhood  he  had  a  love  of  wild  Nature,  but 
his  early  residence  in  or  near  cities  and  his  hunger  for 
reading  kept  down  his  indulgence  of  this  until  middle 
life.     Yet  he  wrote  of  those  days — 

"  How  wearily  in  college  halls  _,  :, 

The  doctor  stretched  the  hours, 
But  in  each  pause  I  heard  the  call 
Of  robins  out  of  doors." 

Emerson  graduated  at  eighteen  from  Harvard  witb 
the  class  of  1821.  Probably  from  childhood  he  had  ex- 
pected to  take  up  the  mantle  of  his  fathers  and  enter  the 
ministry,  but  for  present  needs  of  himself  and  his  family 
he  had  to  teach  school.  The  poem  "  Good-bye,  proud 
world,  I'm  going  home,"  bears  witness  to  the  delight 
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TRIBUNE,  TUESDAY, 

DECEMBER   4,    1883 

ARNOLD    ON  EMERSON. 

k  LECTUBE  m  CHICKERINQ  HALL,  B08f  ON. 

rOR     ^AQK   OK     CONCOKD   NOT  RANKED   WITH    THB 
OKRAT  MRN  OP  LETTERS. 

BosTOK,  Doc.  1.— Matthew  Anioltl  delivered 
his  new  lecture  on  Emersou,  tbia  oftaruoon,  In' 
Chlokertag  liall,  before  ad  audience  limited  only  to 
the  sixo  of  the  hall.  Almost  nIno-tenthB  of  thoso 
present  were  ludles.  Among  the  prominent  literary' 
men  were  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  H.  W.  Ilolnos, 
the  Egyptian  scholar ;  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  tho  Her. 
Phillips  BroukR  nntl  tho  Rev.  Jamea  Freeman  Clarke. 
Tho  lecturer,  was  critical  and  analytical,  though! 
kind  and  generous.  Tho  aadienco  was  not  demon> 
strative,  as  little  in  tho  lecture  called  for  applauso 
or  created  enthusiasm.  Occasionally  when  Mr.  Ar- 
nold dropped  Into  the  humorous  vein  a  bazz  of 
suppressed  laughter  showed  that  his  points  were  ap- 
prociatod.    Mr.  Arnold  said,  in  piirt : 

Forty  yeuru  aRo,  wlicn  *!  was  au  iinderfrroiiuato  at  Ox- 
ford, voice*  wtro  in  the  ulr  then',  whiqh  Uuuut  my  .morn- 
ory  HtjII.  Happy  fliu  uian  who  In  that  suMieptlbio  utuffe 
of  youth  hoars  tiuuli  vuiocc!  Tlicy  uru  u  pu««ieH»ioa  to 
bJni  foiever. 

Thfliiuma  of  Cardinal  K«..rnian  Is  a  great  name  to  the 
unagluAtluu  titill;  hid  Kt^oiua  and  bU  etyle  are  tttill  thinga 
of  power.  Forty  ycuis  a^o  ho  wa«  lu  the  very  prime  of 
life;  be  w.td  close  at  huud  to  un  at  Oxford;  he  wu« 
preuoblng  lu  «t.  Mary's  pulpit  ovrry  Huudiiy;  bo  Heemed 
iibout  to  traasforui  ajid  reuow  what  vraa  to  us  the  motit 
t-«tablhthc4  lns<tUiitlon  In  tho  world— the  Church  of  En»»- 
luud.  8ouic*'h<  ic  or  othrr  I  have  upok^n  of  ibot^  "  ]iint 
f>nrbabtmcut8  of  the  middle  uuo  which  Oxford  shcdn 
round  us,  and  hero  they  were.'  But  there  were  othLT 
voices  soundluK  lu  our  car  bcslrleH  Newman'ii.  There 
waa  the  pulijbunt  voice  of  Carlyln,  so  sorely  ^tralued, 
ovenwcd  and  inl.siised  plnco,  out  then  fresh,  compara- 
tively Hoiind,  and  rcuching  our  hcaitu  with  trmi  pathetio 
eloquence. 

And  besides  thooe  volceg  there  rnmc  to  us  In  that  old 
Oxford  tune  a  voice  also  from  this  Mdo  of  the  Atlantio— a 
clear  and  pure  voice,  which,  for  my  cur,  at  any  rate, 
brought  a  btrain  ns,  new,  and  mo\inj,',  and  unfurgetablc^ 
as  tho  strain  of  Kewman,  or  Carlylc,  or  Ooetbe.  Tons 
ut  Ox/onl,  Emereoa  was  only  a  voice  ttiiealdnK  front 
3,000  miles  awuy.  But  lu  such  wise  did  he  stiuik  that 
from  that  time  forth  Boston  Bay  and  Concord  were 
names  Uivcstod  to  my  car  with  a  sentiment  akin  to  that 
which  Invests  for  mu  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Wolniar; 
and  enatchci*  of  Emerson's  strain  fixed  themselves  In  my 
mind  as  imperlsbiibly  a^i  any  of  tho  cloiinent  words 
which  I  havt  been  Just  now  quol'ng.  At  lasi,  I  lind  mj  - 
t^elf  In  Emerxon's  own  country,  and  looking  upon  Bo«ti)n 
Bay.  Naturally  I  revert  to  tho  friend  of  my  youlh.  Ttlsuot 
al  wuyupleusaut  to  ask  one's  self  <iuostlous  about  tho  friends 
of  one's  youth;  they  cannot  always  well  support  it.  Car- 
lyle,  for  instance,  In  my  judgment,  cannot  well  support 
^uch  a  return  upon  hlra.  Yet  we  should  make  tho  re- 
tui-n;  wc  should  part  with  our  illusions,  we  should  know 
tlic  truth.  When  1  come  to  this  country,  where  Emerson 
low  counts  for  so  much,  and  where  such  high  eluims  are 
made  for  him,  I  pull  myself  to«ethcr,  and  ask  myself 
what  the  truth  about  this  object  ot  my  youthful  admira- 
tion really  Is. 

Time  has  no  indulgence;  Any  veils  of  Illusion,  which 
we  may  have  left  around  an  object  )>ecau.i0  wc  loved  It, 
time  IS  sure  to  strip  away.  Milton  says  that  poetry 
ought  to  be  simple,  wjusuoUii,  lmpiu*8ioucd.  >Vcll,  Emer- 
«on'8  poetry  Is  seldom  cither  simple  or  sensuous  or  Im- 
Itaesioncd.  lo  general,  it  lacks  dlreetues^;  It  lucks  cdu- 
ercteuefis;  it  luclu  energy.  Thitt  iiocni  which  shall  he  » 
plain,  forcible,  iuevltahlo  whole  he  hardly  ever  produces. 


8nch  rood  w*rk  as  the  famous  stanras  on  tbolJoneoid 
mouumont  1*  ««o  exception  with  hbu;  sndi  InefleAjtlvo 
work  as  thrf  "Fourth  of  July  Ode  "or  the  "lioston 
Hymn "  is  Ihriule.  ,.   «        »        i 

I  do  not,  then>placo  Etfterson  among  the^great  poota. 
iut  I  go  further,  and  say  that  I  do  not  place  iiim  uuioug 
be  great  men  of  letters.  Who  are  the  great  men  of  let- 
ers?  They  are  men  like  Cleei-o.  PU»to,  Swift,  VolUiUii-T 
vrlters  with,  in  the  first  place,  o  genius  and  InettuoUor 
tyle.  whose  prose  Is,  by  a  kind  of  mvtivo  necessity,  tnie 
nd  sound.  Emerson  ba»  pa«saite«  ofi  nohh)  aiirt  pathetic 
lonueneer  h«<  h:»«  i>n«unvf«  of  utijejvd jmd  fcUcUoiia  witj^ 
kig  nan  cnsp  cplKTanu;  tie  huH  pusr^ugcs  vt  vsuuisltely 
louohod  observations  of  nature.  Yet  ho  Is  uu{  a  great 
wiiterj  hii  stylo  ban  not  tho  reuulnlte  whulene«»of  good 
tissue.  You  will  think  I  deal  in^othing  but  negatives. 
I  have  heen  saying  that  Emerson  Is  not  one  of  tlio  great 
men  of  iottern— tho  great  writers.  He  has  not  their  qual- 
ity of  style.  He  is,  liowevor,  tlie  nro|K»iiadcr  of  a  plulos- 
ophy.  JCmi  rson  cannot,  I  think,  no  called  with  Justice  a 
great  piillosophleal  writer.  He  cannot  build;  his  ur- 
raugemont  of  philosophical  ideas  has  no  pro»at)M  In  it, 
no  evolution;  he  does  not  c^msinict  a  philosophy. 
Horns  people  will  tell  you  that  Emerson's  poetry,  ludeed, 
is  too  abstract,  and  his  philosophy  too  vtiguo,  but  that  his 
best  work  Is  hU  "  English  VraltB."  But  I  insist  on  al- 
ways tryinu  Emerson's  work  by  the  lilghest  standards. 
I  esteem  him  too  much  to  try  his  work  by  any  other, 
Trloa  by  the  highest  standards  and  compa^Ted  with  the 
work  of  the  great  markers  and  recorders  of  the  traits  o( 
human  life— of  writers  like  Montaigne,  L»  Bruy^re.  Addi- 
son—the  **  Englsh  Traits  "  will  not  stand  tho  oomparlson. 
Emerson's  observation  has  not  tho  disinterested  quality 
of  tho  observation  of  these  ma6t4;rs.  It  is  the  observa- 
tion of  a  man  systematically  benevolent,  as  Hawthorne's 
observation  In  "  Our  01d|Home"  is  tho  work  of  a  man 
chaffi'ined.  Not  with  the  Mlltons  and  Grays,  not  with 
tho  Flatos  and  Bninozos,  ^not  with  tbeBwirts  and  Vol- 
talres,  not  with  tho  Mootulgnes  and  Addlsons,  can  we 
rank  Emerson.  His  work  of  different  kinds,  when  one 
t'<»muares  it  with  the  work  done  In  a  corresponding  kind 
l)y  tuoso  masters,  falls  to  stand  the  comparison,  ah  mao 
could  Mce  this  clearer  than  Emerson  himself. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  cleared  the  ground.  I  bare 
given  up  to  envious  Time  as  much  of  Emersim  as  he  can 
expect  ever  to  obtain.  We  have  not  lu  Emerson  a  great 
poet,  a  great  writer,  a  great  philosophy-maker.  His  re- 
lation to  us  IS  not  that  of  one  of  tuose  personages  i  bis 
relation  to  us  is  more  Uko  toat  of  tho  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Marcus  Aurellus  Is  not  a  great  philosophy- 
maker;  he  is  the  friend  and  alder  of  those  who  would  live 
n  the  spirit.  Emerson  is  tho  same.  He  la  the  friend 
i  nd  alder  of  those  who  would  live  lu  the  spiilt.  AU  the 
points  ill  them  which  are  necessary  for  this  purpose  be 
lakes:  but  he  does  nut  combine  them  Into  a  system,  or 
present  them  as  a  regular  philosophy.  Combined  in  a 
system  by  a  man  with  the  requisite  talent  for  this  Idnd  of 
thing,  they  would  be  Ioas  useful  than  as  Emerson  gives 
them  to  us;  and  the  man  with  the  talent  to  systematieo 
them  would  be  l>^«  Impreestve  than  Emerson.  They  do 
very  well  as  they  now  stand— like  "  bowlders,"  as  he  says 
—In  "  para^rapha  Incompressible,  each  sentence  an  inflrf- 
itely  repellent  particle."  In  such  sentences  his  main 
Iiolnts  recur  again  and  again,  and  become  fixed  In  the 
memory.  Yes.  surely,  hlB  insight  is  admirable;  his  truth 
)h  precious.  Yet  the  secret  of  uls  efieut  is  not  tbes^  It  is 
in  Ids  temper.  It  is  in  the  hopeful,  serene,  beautiful 
temper,  wherewith  these,  in  Emerson,  are  indissolubty 
Joined:  In  which  they  work  and  have  their  being.  He 
says  hluiself :  "  We  Jndgo  of  a  man's  wisdom  by  his  hopo. 
knowing  that  tho  i>erccption  of  the  InexhaustlbleneM  of 
nature  is  an  immortal  youth  I"  One  cannot  well  overrate 
the  Impoitance  of  us  holding  fast  to  happiness  and  hop<». 
It  gives  to  Emerson's  work  an  Invaluable  virtue.  As 
■Wordsworth's  poetry  is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  most  impor- 
tant work  done  Inverse  in  our  language  during  the  cen- 
tury, eo  En  erson's  essays  are  the  most  lm|>ortant  work 
done  in  prose.  His  work  is  muob  more  lm|>ortant  than 
Carlyle's.  Happiness  In  labor,  righteousness  and  yeradty 
~-in  the  life  of  the  spirit;  bappincss  and  eternal  bopo^ 
that  was  Emerson's  gosiiel. 

Many  of  your  writers  are  over-sanguine,  and  on  tha 
wrong  grounds.  But  you  have  two  men  who.  In  what 
they  nave  written,  show  this  sanguiueness  In  a  casa 
where  courage  and  hope  are  Just,  where  they  are  also  in- 
liultely  Important,,  but  where  tiy  are  not  easy.  Tho 
two  men  are  Franklin  and  Emersuii  These  two  are  the 
most  distlnotlvely  and  honorably  American  of  your  writ- 
ers: they  are  the  most  original  and  the  most  valuable. 
Wtsa  men  everywhere  know  that  wo  must  keep  up  our 
courage  and  hopot   that  hoiw  Is,  as  Wordsworth  nobljr 
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"The  psranioont  doty  wbJoh  tiMTsn  teffl 
For  tU  own  bonor  on  mmn'*  >airarlo(  bo&iM. 
But  the  very  woWI  (t  ttjr  i>oiDt«  to  an  eflort  and  •  atray* 
gle  U»  lOMlulafn  our  liopu  unbrnkeo.    FntnkUQ  and  Emor< 
eon  mulutain  thvira  with  a  ouuviucing  eaao,  an  Inspiring 
]o7.    FrankUji'A  conlldonce  In  tlio  happlnoM  with  wblon 
diligence,  honesty    and  eoonomy  will  orown  the  Ufe  of 
this  vrorkday  world   la  anoh   that  he  rona  oyer  with 
felioitr,      With  a  like  felicity  doo«  Emerson  run  over 
mbon  ue  oonteinplat^^s  the  happiness  etvmall r  attaehed 
<o  the  true  life  iu  the  spirit.      You  cannot  pnio  blin  too 
niK-h.  uor  hco4l  kiro  too  dillKeulU*.      Uu  hn»  IcMOiu  for 
)oth  » bo  brniicbPH  of  our  rucc.      I   flpure  hlni  to  my  mind 
tt«  visible  tii)ou  the  eurlb  still;  us  t<Liiu<lliiK  hurt;  by  Bo(»- 
on  Boy,  or  at  his  own  Concord.  In  his  Imblt  as  be  lived. 
*utof  hclKhtonod  atatoro  and  ahinlnM  ruUuv— one  bang 
stretched  otu  toward  the  East  toward  our  laden  and 
irtlMirinjj  i:u;rlnuJj    llio  other  toward  tlio  ever-»fiowln« 
West,  toward  IjIm  own  (renrly  lovi-d  AnieriOH— ^  trrent.  In- 
telligent, sensual,  avnriolous  America."     To  us  he  shows 
for  Kuidauce  his  lucid  freedom,  his  ohe^^fultlesH  iiud 
box>o|  to  you  bis  dignity,  delicacy,  serenity,  elevation. 
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'AFRiL"  IB/ tern 

THJi^  POETRY  OF   EMEESCm.j 


^•APER  BY  DR.  OLIVER  WEITD13LL  nOI^ME3^ 

TIXAL  MEETINO  OB"  TUB  eUASOK  OF  TUB  MN'bI 
TERNia  CKNTUnY  CLUB.  •  ;-! 

The  last  roootlug  for  f ho  eoasoa  of  tlio  Xinotoonttf 
Oontury  Club  was  hold  last  ovoninc  at  tba  houso  o^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cortlandt  Palmer.  Tlia  parlora.  ai| 
usual,  were  Ulleil  with  tho  mcmbora  of  tlio  club  nndj 
tboir  frioudsi  who  bad  aaaemblod  to  llotea  to  aa  ad* 
dress  by  Dr.  Oliver  Woudoll  Iloliuoaj 
CD  "Tbo  Poetry  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kmorson.'^ 
Thoro  woro  prosont  atnons  others  Juatioa  Koah^ 
Davis,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J,  P,  Newman,  Parka  Godwio,J 
W.  H.  Ai»platon.  Cyrna  W.  Field,  linrton  N.  lUnU, 
'«0D,  General  George  \V.  Culluin,  William  C.  Whit-j 
neT,  Chief  Justice  C.  P.  Daly,  Judge  Barrett,;j 
ICbauncey  M.  Dodow,  er-Judga  Howland,  Jobtt: 
BIboIow  and  Dr.  Oottholl.  Moat  of  the 
gentlemen  were  accompanied  bj  tbolr 
wives,  Mr.  Palmer,  the  president  of  the  club,, 
introduced  Dr.  Holmes  in  a  short  speech,  wblcU  ha 
closed  with  a  quotation  from  the  doctor's  poem, 
"The  Lovlog-Cup  Song,"  In  which  ho  refers  to  bis 
favonte  flowers,  the  rose  atid  the  pink,  and  Mr, 
Palmer  then  handed  tho  speaker  a  email  bonquet  of 
those  flowers,  to  whlch^  Jn  th^  dbonasloa  whioU 
followed  the  address,  he  eiacofuUy  referred. 

Dr.  Flolmcs  said  that  he  should  first  put  mi  try 
io  answer.four  questions : 

First—What  are  the  chief  merits  and  defects  of 
Mr,  Emerson's  poetry ;  what  Is  its  provailing  ohar- 
ftOter,  and  of  what  other  poets  does  he  most  remind 
us? 

Second— Why  does  Mr.  Emerson^  master  of  a  hart 
monious  and  baauiirul  prose  style,  write  poetry  t 

Third— vVhy  does  any  one  who  can  express  him- 
"sclf  without  the  hindrances  ot  rhythm  and  rhyme' 
write  poetry  f 

Fourth— What  Is  poetry,  that  it  should  escipoiso 


•uoh  »n  attraction  fur  thoso  wiio  raaa  »  or-mi!9ii  to 
it,  and  mora  ospacially  for  those  who  wrlt«  It  I  ; 

Dr.  Ttolmes  said  that  some  of  tho  questions  seemed 
as  dry  as  bay  which  had  long  been  stacked,  but 
bin  pen,  which  was  to  him  what  the  pitchfork  was 
to  tho  farmer,  was  in  his  hand  and  be  proposed  to 
toss  them  over  onco  more  in  the  sunshino  of  hl9' 
heartirV  intelligence.  He  should  take  them,  hs 
said,  in  tho  reversed  order.  Poetry  ho  doflnod  af 
impassioned  or  inspiring  thought  crpressed  in' 
musical,  commonly  iu  metrical,  langiiaso.  It  need 
not  necessarily  bo  impassioned,  but  if  not  inspiring,* 
however  ngrcoahlo  the  verso  might  be,''crii>c8  wero 
disDosfd  to  dcnv  It  tho  name  of  poetry.  But  diffor-! 
cut  niiuds  arc  very  difl'erontly  im'pressfid  by  the, 
some  poems,  tho  speaker  said,  and  ho  liiuftlrated  by- 
several  examples.  It  was  very  difUuuU  to  lis^ 
any  absolute  standard  of  wnat  ^yas  inepiring.. 
Poetry  was  tho  natural  flowing  out  of  o)ni][nonoo,; 
Highly  excited  thought  becamo  imaginative  and,' 
under  certain  conditions,  rhythmical.  Dr.  Holmes^ 
illnstrat^d  this  by  the  sing-song  wlaino  of  certain 
preachers,  which  developed  into  intoninp:,  and  thea 
into  chants  and  hymni.  Ho  then  showed  tho  curl*, 
0U8  relation  between  tho  rhythms  of  verso  and   xoi»: 

ftiration,  which  1)0  eaid  ho  had  before  poiuted  out^ 
n  an  article  contributed  to  a  medical  journal.  Tho; 
•*  fatal  facility  "  of  oolosyllabio  veran  waa  owing  tOj 
tho  fact  that  people  broailie  from  eisteon  to  twcntyj 
times  in  a  mmuto  and  read  about  tho  samo  Bunibef,- 
of  those  Hues,  nt  tho  ordinary  r-ito  of  leadiiif?,  itt'. 
tho  same  ponod  of  lime,  so   that  thcrp.  was  oij»| 

oreato,  that  is,  one  expiration,  to  nnon  lino,  ii  wai 
th»  fttsioat  measure  to  rend  aloud,  and  in  sUeiit 
tiieulul  urtlculntiou  one  folr  tho  same  kind  of  faotl* 
Ity.    Dr.  ilolmoi  then  continued  t 

Tber«  is  another  Iroportont  ohnracter  of  poetry,* 
ia  that  ft  Is  tho  form  la  wbloh  wo  Uar«  to 
toll  our  secrets.  Poetry  Is  to  prowe  what  tho  so- 
called  "lulldroas"  of  tuo  Datl-room  is  to  tho  plainest  gar- 
ments of  the  household  and  tiio  street.  It  shows  h-as 
cloUdncand  uoro  oraameut.  "Full  ilreHs"  istbat  which 
Is  so  tuU  of  bsauty  tt.at  It  eaunot  hold  ir  all,  and  somo  of 
lt<  redundancy  ovcrtluws  the  inaigin  ot  its  silken  or 
other        r«ooi>tttcle.  The         |je;ni         or         dla- 

mund  bccklnre  oxeiisrs  thu  Ilboral  allow- 
aneo  of  uadlnguisrd  nnlun'.  JiHt  ho  tho  puut 
rercals  his  hidden  stif  in  vuiite  and  trust.i  to  his  liuugi- 
nation  and  ILo  bo'iuiy  of  hi  <  rliytbnirt  and  rbytnort  loi 
Justiry  aud  commend  hia  snl(-ixiiuiuri\  Way  pir.ioiis 
who  ecu  write  Well  ill  pioiio  i'h<io.<e  \oi'He  Is  ai-cnuiiU'd 
for  In  vuriout  wnya.  3luuy  do  ii  b^caiH"  ibr)- aro  Us^a, 
wise  than  their  iielvh)><ir'>.  in  nl  ilii  IJiiullsli,  t'ljolx.  Tlinl 
drilglit  which  voraUUrn  liavo  In  liiriKliigibyim  h  to^-elber 
and  the  PatiifKeMdii  lh*-3-  teel  iu  ovcrcoiniiix  the  ilillloiil-] 
lies  of  Tersltlculion  urn  iiiont  InrcriAe.  No  tnraliiatloii! 
surpasses  thati>rtli«<  piittoii  wlio  bcliitves  bliiiseir  a 
pout.  Tuo  itsMii  who  ii'cUen  bis  Vfi'H -s  to  every 
llFilener  ho  c:iu  liutlbh-!io!<:  l^  tli<i  hkihI  feiirfiii  of 
IhIuks.  'JheKomutii  ort<<u  pul  nt  their  tlircHbuliiti 
as  a  warnin;i  Kicr  r<if(r»i;  U  sliotild    Oo    fipr  aiiu^tU-m, 

WHY  .MANY  I'iOOl'U:  WltlTi:  IN  Vi:l5^i:, 
Tho  speaker  addi'd  lliat  another  rcuHuu  why  m 
mau3'  wrote  in  yerso  Wiirt  l>oo  JUdc  it  brou^jlit  such  a 
row.'trd  of  populurily  wlicn  it  meets  tiio  feoliiius  uiui 
tistes  of  the  rommiinity.  Next  to  tlie  BUccefisfu' 
widier— somolime.-imoro  tliau  he— tho  puct  was  thi 
popular  idol.  I>i.  Hotme.i  iJlubtruted  thi.s  by  tht 
exalnpl«^s  of  Htiriirt  and  of  John  Howard  l'avni\  IIk* 
author  of  u  hiii^Io  |>ui>iilitr  lyric.  1I<'.  then  gavo  th«- 
rear.oiis  which  ho  .siiirpos.d  led  .Mr.  Eiuerwon  to  write 
iu  vi-rso  occjf<louully.  He  Biipposnd  it  waH  partly  uik 
instinctive  uiov«'iniiit  and  i>arlly  because  he  wanted 
greater  freedom  I liHii  proso  allowed  him.  Ho  hud 
biniseir  Hpoken  of  tlK-  extritonliiiary  loiidiieMHot'  llie 
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worldfor  itN  iioL'td,  :iii<l  iiii);lir  Imvo  Ii^'m  not  uowill- 
iuii  to  ttv.'til  liiiiirs'  Jl  III  tUi.s  |)nMlil(rcli(Hi.  Tiio  it-udui, 
•liiiufHily  ^•■ouv.  "  iNaiiiiL',"  would  «fo  by  wiiul 
■riMt">H  lie  |»a>;H>'d  Irou)  pr<.si'  to  ^Jl)<^l^v.  ll«  ilid  not 
iiftko  liJH  port  (wlio  \v.i!i  JiMiis  'If,  <i<ml»tli'.s->)  ninn  iii 
v'uror,  but  be  iiiit.H  into  liM  iiiuiilh  thai  wliiitli  ho 
luuaiit  IIS  till'  iiioit  coiii|)liM(;  «'Xi>.>>iU'it  ul'  Ui^  jiint'r 
tboucbte.  "  W  !ioii  it  tonk  tli*  iii'liiial  lormit  wan' 
commonly  otic  of  tlio  t-lijii>lrrt!,  iiiDcli  or  \t  being  in 
wbut  you  may  Hinib'  to  bcai  in  '  <  :ill  tliu  iiornial 
rospiratory  V(it>c."  ]>i',  Jlulnicj  tli^u  conliiiiKMl  uh 
foifows: 

A  good  (Iriil  of  5fi-.  Euicrn'm'n  poi  tr,'  elniflKi  n!o*)/r, 
hut  tiierelH  un  iu'llvi'tiinlliy  In  It.  IHa  vi-i'.tu  wiiMcvolvod 
by  uu  iui*tiii<;tiv<' niovi'Uifiil  in  lim  Ll(,'U«'.'>t  niouir  utii  of 
lufyiraltrju.  M";  cltinyc*  to  Vfinc  ii,)oii  ilie  «ti;()H  of  lilu 
ImajtlniitiTO  proKi".  I  wiib  sitiitiu  ut  lul^lir  iMctuily  In  u 
Tcry  iuieDlKt'iil  riini|»uii\,  ulicu  luy  uvxl  nt-lgiiliijr 
exprrescd  tbo  oiilnion  iliat  Ijiu  faiiK;  woiiM  not  he 
euUurinp.  On  tijo  other  eiUc  ol  ino  sat  n  noiitlomiin 
vbo  exi/resHoil  In-!  linib;!llv  to  hco  Ibo  exi.e)l.;nco  for 
wLlcb  Knieraon  WOK  udnilrcd.  IiniinL'  no  coi;imont«  on 
the  raiuarka  of  ujy  neijjlilmrfl,  '1  lioio  hk;  rciiain  sub- 
jects thut  I  wo'ihl  no  niuii»  lot  li  oij,',  ut  u  flinuei'-party 
iLaii  I  would  carr.  a  l;oii)i-t'«  nrxi  Into  u  nnrjcry,  or  a 
wfttruiuau's  ralikluto  a  Quaker  tncttlng;  tlicyare  worao 
thaa  a  pftokn;;e  of  nyaainlto  In  ftii  ol<l  wmnuu'd  warming 
pun.  [f,a;i){Utfr. )  Hnim)  who  value  Euuei-sou's  proBO 
wrblags  hear  a  pir)iiilUi)  agaiuctt  hiu  vcrte.  Hid  poetry  lo 
more  upt  to  Un  Mli'.iitcil  nr  nilininlor.siood  than  his  projc, 
Why  i«  It  not  xo  |iopnh»r  us  uiauy  of  us  think  it  oiipht  to 
bo  f  few  pocuiw  aic  widely  and  pi-rinuncntly  popular 
which  are  not  of  plain  ol^uifiiaic  •,  of  eiiuplo  i  onsirno- 
tlou  and  roIotbiKto  tLio  cviMyday  inturr.ils  of  humanity. 
Two  of  Mr.  KmtTijotrrt  potnid  wiiii.!i  -Jiaud  In  the  fore- 
Kround,  nftnioly,  " 'J'lio  hplilnx  "  and  '•  Uralunu,"  have 
no  douoi  fr1»rhfiincMl  oli' niany  rcailtT.s  fioui  hid  pouni*. 
Theao  two  poonis  wer(>  IlKrIy  to  peniiMX.  and  tx-rlmpi 
diftoour  6f6  many  renders,  who,  If  tli<>y  tial  hii^on 
with  «  mr  poems  of  Eiuribou  und  ItOjjt  thc-io 
tin  the     .lit,   might  have    bucouio    loyal     Ijik  rsonluna. 

MU.  iflEU.SON  A  CIT'/KN  OK  TilK  UNIVKKT. 
The  dl  ferenci)  httwoon  ,Mr.  lOMjtr.-cju'o  poetry  and  that 
of  othciv  with  whom  bo  ml^ht  nntnrally  be  coiuparca  Is 
that  of  Blgclira  uud  nrlthmctir.  Ho  la  always  scelns  tUo 
universe  tu  the  pa rlloular.  Tbo  great  bulk  of  muukiad 
caro  more  for  two  and  two— eomcthlnK  dcQulio,  a  Qxcd 
quautity  -Chan  0x6.  with  *  1  and  other  symbols  Imply- 
ing undetormlnod  amonnta  and  Indoflulto  possibilities. 
Eiucr#on  IsocUUeuof  the  nnivrrso,  who  has  taken  up 
bla  residence  for  a  few  days  and  ulghtd  lu  tblstravplbnfcj 
caravunscry  between  t ho  two  Inns  wulcii  huuK  out  thf^ 
lalirii*  of  Vemin  n'ld  Mnr-«.    Thin    llttlft    nlan«»t  «iould  fKfti 

firovinclallzn  ^unli  a  butn«.  Tho  fanclnation  of  nia  T^oenrt 
» In  tbolr  splritniU  deptli  and  alnoeritir  and  t^r^r^U 
pcrvadlufi  HymbulKm.  Nothing U  TUljE^ar  l(bfl/<i,;>i'^*U 
— irlTti  blm  a  lullking-ittool  or  an  al^-botljo'  l^^oob 
to  sit  upon,  bo  tbrows  hta  Imporlni  purple  over  it 
nnd  It  bi^ooiucH  atbroao.  Soinotiiaos,  of  ooursf ,  nymboU 
t»m  Is  like  to  booomo  more  or  lea:*  fantastlo,  (m  In  tba 
famous  story  of  the  comtnnnis  upon  Fnntilo  I^llslor'a 
duneiiig,  no  doubt  Invented  for  hlin  and  Mar^Aret  Fuller 
by  nomo  aaiiey  fellow,  l)Ut  worth  tjllloK  If  U(*'f  B  dozen  of 
tlie  audluueit  po^slhlv  may  not  have  heard  It.  Tbo  aeor 
(lud  Ht'uieHM  hitvej  ihI  soi'u  tlio  dansGuse  oxucrite  a  maffo 
ntlleiMit  KVration  with  wondrous  breadth  and  graoo  ot 
movemint.  '•  Mar>;aivi,  this  Is  uoetry  I"  aaya  fue  aeor. 
"  Waldo,  thii  is  roii(,'iint  I"  replies  the  aeorvsa.  [Laui[U« 
ter  I 

i:iit  \sith  thi«  HcuHo  of  the  luflulte  In  alltbloga,  of  ■ytn* 
Idpii'^io  iv.'iywljeie,  tinierHon  uiiltud  a  koeii  eye  for  tbe 
eviiydav  tiMpuotH  ut  imture  and  almost obllddtke C1U07* 
ihcai  111  ihi'ui.  IIIb  i-ye  14  alwitys,  bowever,  that  of  ths 
poll,  noi  ihat  of  tiin  nnin  of  soleoce.  The  poet  oouplea 
xlr  in  l>v  ilirir  H)<iiitnal,  linHKlnatlve,  fanciitU  afltaltioa} 
the  r<rii'iiilili'.  Mian  liy  ilieir  totality  of  reaomblaDce,  ao  •• 
til  iir>:aui/i^  tlieui  in  p.orlal  groups.  Mr. Etnoraon's  pooma 
un  iili'  iiu;iie  01  oi;r  Mtaiuedirluss  Windows,  in  Trblchtbe 
jM'  iii'eni.':y  i>e  iiaid  10  make  out,  bat  the  offeot  la  bean* 
I. nil  and  iniiMi  .'^ive,  and  l!io  lljfbt  wblob  abluea  tbrough 

t '.,i-:il  1.1  li;,'iil    II'  111  heaven, 

M|'.  1:1111-1 'Oii'h  iiive  lor  the  Ttoautlfnl  and  grandln 
iiiiMire  siiiiH'K  out  all  ulon;;  lu  lovely  or  noblo  formal  bat 


waeiu  Cuvlir  or  laniiinus  would  describe  bo  tonenea 
thi  (iljjeei  \»Uli  a  filiiRlo  ray  of  Imagination.  Tbo  mind 
of  the  poet  U  full  (if  what  lawj'ers  call  (he  fl^taam  and 
blsaii),  Hiiaii^'e  puiees  of  thoiigbt  thot  eomo  from— 
we  Ul  ow  noi  wlieri',  hut  only  kuow  that  tUey  ar*  otUS 
now,  UL  auy  rale.. 

IMS  POKTItV  liNMKi:  TIIATOI/'    ANY  OTUUn  AUTHOR. 

Mr.  lOmerion'd  P'K-lry  Isso  unlike  that  of  anj*  other 
itnlhor  that  no  one  would  think  of  blm  as  unfair!/  ai>- 
proprlalliifl;  auy  ol  bet's  thought  or  lanKuagei  btt  the 
atmiiKplieie  Is  a.sticnir  RoluUon  of  all  the  worda  that 
were  everf^pokoii  In  It,  and  tbo  better  the  tbonghta  ut- 
tried  the  m>>ro  largely  are  tbey  taken  up  and  the 
more  widely  arc  thoy  diffused  tbrouffh 
lio        Roluiioii.  In        comparing       Wordaworth'a 

way  of  thduglit  and  feeling  wilb  Emerson's,  I 
HiiouhUay,  II  1  vvUhed  to  he  eptgrammatlo,  that  Emer- 
son iontemi>!al(:d  himseU  as  helooglng  to  nature  and 
Word«W(ir.h  lelt  ns  If  nature  beiouiced  to  btmsoir.  In 
studying  bis  piieuH  we  lunsl  not  orerlook  the  Kreat  dell- 
eaey  of  tloii  iliHerlptlvn  portions.  If  In  tbo  fltgnta  ol 
bis  luia»,'liiaiiou  iir  Is  liku  tho  stroug-winged  bird  of  pas- 
eagc,  In  bU  Ills  ex(iulslio  oholce  of  desoilptlTO  eultnot* 
be  reiiilndN  010  oi  tint  eiiulrostrals.  That  subtle  aeleoUTa 
instinct  of  hid  ]icnotruioi^  the  vocabulary  for  the  one 
word  It  wants  an  tho  long,  slender  bill  of  tbosbMrda 
.i<..„.  .>..„  )nin  thn  noil  for  lu  partlulo  of  nourbiUn»enl 
I  did  not  pi;opo8o  to  taho  up  your  time  thla  evening  with 
reading  extraet.H  from  iMnerson'a  poems.  Yon  ■  have  al-i 
ready  seen  many  udniirahle  seloetlona  from  thoae  In  Mr. 
Htodman  8  thoughtful  and  Boholarly  essay.  But  here  la! 
one  i»aBflago  which  allows  so  exquisitely  the  two  different, 
condltloiifl— wings  closed  and  solectlve  Instlnot  ploklng' 
out  Its  doscriplivo  exprossious;  then  suddenly,  wtnga 
fluuMng  open  and  the  tmafrlnatlon  at  onoe  In  tbo  highest 


highest 
-thai  I  will  render  It  slowly,  hoping 
curulully.      It  la  from  tbo  poem 


beavon  of  Invcutlon 
tliul  you  will  ll.steu 
eallod  '•  Fate." 

Follow  Uie  pitiful  Invetitory  of  fnslgiiincanoes  of  the 
forlorn  hiing  no  doserlhos,  with  that  atrange  pathetic 
wit  whleh  In  morn  likely  to  bring  a  tcor 
than  a  smile,  and  then  murk  the  mQgnlQGenc  hyperbole 
of  the  lanf  two  linos  : 

AU«t  that  ons  iR  bom  In  blight, 
Vi(  iiiu  ot  nei|,;ttu»l  sllghti 
\Vli4Mi  thou  lonliesi  on  Ills  face, 


Brother  go  thy  wayal 
tnoQ  aoest. 


Thy  heart  aalth,      

Kon'i  shall  auk  tlioo  what 

Or  care  a  rush  for  what  thon  knowest, 

Or  llsleu  wheu  thoa  repllcnt. 

Or  lemHnihei  wlmre  ihou  ll<»3t; 

Ur  how  tliKU  .<)uui)or  is  soddoa, 

And  another  Is  00m 

To  uiaku  the  sun  forgotten.*' 

TtIK  CIIAKM  OK  KMKUSON'S  POilMfl. 
There  is  a  charm  lu  Mr.  Emorson'a  poema  wbloli  c.in- 
noi  he  defined  any  more  than  the  frflgraaace  of  the  ro«« 
or  tliohvnfiliith;  any  more  than  the  totie  ofa  Tolce  that 
wc  bhould  know  from  all  others,  If  all  nianktud  aboold 
pass  boforo  lu  an<l  cacb  ouo  oall  ua  by  namo. '  Thepei^ 
soiiai  eouation  which  differentiates  two  observera  la  not 
confined  (o  tho  tower  of  the  astronomer.  Ever/  hnmail 
being  is  Intrusted  hy  nature  with  a  new  eoaiblD<Rtlon  of 
ebiqueuce.  ills  mind  I1  a  safe  wblnh  only  onrtain  letter* 
will  imlo.'k,  Iflsldcoa  follow  in  an  order  of  their  own. 
Ills  words  group  tUemselres  together  In  aeqnencea.  In 
rhythms.  In  unlookod-forcombtnailons,  the  total effootof 
which  la  to  stamp  all  that  be  aaya  or  writoa  with  bis 
individuality.  Wo  cannot  aasiira  an/  reason  for  the 
faaclnatlou  that  Emerson  excrolaea  over  ua  1  bat  he  Uvea 
In  the  highest  atmosphere  of  thourbk  I    he  ia  ■I'wava  tn 

tho  pf^jenoft  ot  j!so  InRnltsij  Tie'ticftM  a  loyalty 
•hd  d*.^iaty  -of  ih'-uaor  with  t'.',s  feloir,i(ciiy 
•f  S>i'lt;i.uvo  nrj!?rf*.  ni$  woiula  p,;ia  pUs^i'ta  oa-acj^a 
»j3-'H«c-ive3  u»  if  by  aa  elective  cuiuUy  ot  tt&trowa, 
,'«ruh  »  felicity  $?inoU  CiMUlvs-itfa  r.'id  eathralla  the 
leader  Who  p.i,tam  nadcr  bla  iniluenci).  laell  thnthe 
•Jjy?  for  n*  we  tecoxnlm  tl>a  enmo  eerlous,  pum,  IcteUl- 
jrcut  ftud  tnoral  uatura.  iniiaitoly  prcoloua  to  ua  not  only 
u»  »t»elf,  b-it  aaaprmabioof  what  the  air  and  aolland 
orepdlug  of  tbia  weeteru  world  ma/  yet  eduoe  from 
their  p»teutlal  virtues.    [Applauae.] 

Vh«    trjiditiooal   .formiUaa    that,  be     found  around 


blm.  IB  ot&or  On/a  h«  would  bAT«  Iqrt  liU  Ufo 
MM  •  non-cniifonaUi,  or  In  ••riter  A»y»  troiild  h«Td  met 
iD^fatnorBnToniirnlu.  Hli  deep,  awMt  humanltv  won 
Dim  lor*  eTorjrwbcro,  Avno  wtth  (Iioho  who  lookea  upon 
bira  M  tbrettfluluR  thalr  oltadel,  wlillo  tU«r  won  quar> 
ellliiir  uitu  thoto  who  amatled  tliolr  oatworki. 

nil  wrltlnfrs  Id  proso  and  tono  ar«  worthr  of  alt  honor 
andnUoitrittlon,  but  tui  uiauliiiod  wAi  Iho  nobleit  of  all 
Ilia  blf(i)  codowniPiiu,  A.bltfoth«ro  mid  thero  max  bavA 
aroldod  nioctluf  Lliit,  but  ir  ho  wbo  know  what  waa  In 
iu«ii  had  WMUderod  fronj  dour  to  door  In  Nuw-Bngland. 
as  ofold  Id  I'lUcstlno,  I  o'liinot  help  b..-llArlnii  that  one  or 
the  thrftaholda  which  <' those  blenipd  foot"  would  have 
oro49ed  to  hallow  aud  rooolvo  Its  ho«i>ltallt/  would 
hayo  beoQ  that  of  the  lovely  itml  (|iilut  hotuo  of  Cmerdou. 

HEM>RK.S    OK   CIIAIJN(;KY   M.    DEPEW. 

At  the  oouuliuioii  u(  ttio  luldrt'iH,  Dr.  Ilolmna  was 
Blasted  >'ith  loud  applauw.  Mr.  Pnlmor  tbon  cullod 
oil  seyor.ll  of  thoae  pruueut  to  diaouHS  the  BUhjoot  of 
theleotuie,  After  bilnf  romflrka  by  Pnrko Godwin 
uud  Jobu  liiKuIuw,  Chauncoy  51.  Di3i>ow  was  called 
upon.    Among  uIIkt  thinutt  lie  aaid: 

IwaRbornup  ulon^  t'lic  JIiidHoii.  whore  they  have  a 
apHng  rlovTliiKT  nut  of  thu  Hidu  of  n  hill  In  the  nnilu  ntreet 
of  thelUtl<)  vilbgi'.  iiii<1  tlio.rn  U  a  ir  irllMoii  that  U  any 
onetH«to4  Its  wafnr8,  whotlini-  lio  lie  nutivn  or  wayfaror, 
the  latter  yt'iira  of  liin  llfu  uwini  iiPcnMnarily  bo  ptHaeit 
witbtu  the  corporutt*  lliuit>«  of  tlmt  Male  hainlot.  Within 
the  taut  two  wo.-kw  wc  liave  had  l>r.  Holmes  hereon 
several  mnmorabla  occuiloiis,  uml  Iho  ollcitor  ho  roinoa 
the  tOAS  Interval  thorn  la  betweou  the  next  llino  that  he 
romo«.  I  think  'hur  he  hiiH  tu^t(«i|  of  thu  Mitlropnlirati 
spring  [laiiffhtrrj.  an<l  ih;it  (ho  time  la  not  dlHtnnt 
whot<  Boston,  hoiourol,  If  she  wanta  (n  aeo  and  btiur 
Ilolmea  will  ha^o  to  coiin)  lo  New- York.    (I^aughtcr.] 

Dr.  Ilolmos  n'spoiidHd  to  tlils  welcome.  Baying 
th.it  he  had  boon  overwliplmod  witli  kinrtnoss  in 
New-York,  and  lie  tliniikod  tlmso  prt-ujiit  from  the 
bottom  of  liitt  heart  for  tho  cordial  rpc-jptif)?  ff /??•;'>. 
they  bad  given  him. 

BosToM,  vvyeD.  fin-,  APR.^h,  ISQ2. 
The  Condltlnn  of  Mr.   Knierann. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  FmorHon's  condition  haa  rot 
chMiiiioU  inutiTiully  during'  the  |ias>l  tweuty-four 
lioiiirt.     lit' wuh,  pcrhiiii.H,   a  little   weaker  yoHtur- 

ay  than  on  Momliiy,  but  no  alarminfc  Hvoiptom.'* 
buvf  U|)|)i'at'i'<1.  llo  lit  roiufortalily  sick,  auUcriiiK 
no  pain,  and  con  ton  led  to  lin  quietly  and  be  niin- 
iHiiTcd  lo  by  his  relatives  and  his  nnnte.  Ills 
niinil  doe*  not  uppc-ar  to  h4TS  been  alTccted  by 
hlx  lll««ss,  and,  aitlioucb  tfthibled,  an  Indeed  be 
hiut  lieen  during:  tho  puHt  two  or  three  yo.ira,  to 
find  worda  with  Mhich  to  sponk  of  familiar 
thlni;B,  Its  evldentfy  is  in-rfm-tly  conscious  and 
rrcoi^tz^  hia  friends  and  objects  about  bini 
Mr.  EuKTNon  Is  sf  veuty-n^no  ycar«  old,  and  hia 
niitnrally  aironp  constitution  is  well  preserved. 
It  in  nioio  to  ill-  feared,  bowcver.  that  his  strength 
will  ■  i>i  booullirient  to  i^rrv  hlin  through  a  lune 
convniusi'inue  Uiua  that  the  dlMuue  uselX  wiO 
prove  latal. 
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Saturday  I>r.  F.dward  W.  ICniorsdn.  his  son.  who 
w.'iM  ultcndin):  him.  cnncluilcd  tlmt  t^uch  was 
without  (huilit  tho  fjKt.  A  lUisfoii  pliyslci.in,  a 
ii  iond  (if  tho  fiitnily,  vas  suniuionoil.  He  was  at 
f'oncord  on  Saturday  anil  !i;;\.in  on  Sumlay,  but 
his  attondanoo  W!i>  not  docnicd  uoci-ssary  yester- 
day. Mr,  Knierstin's  condition  is  not  at 
pro.Hcnt     alarniinp.  llo       Is       conlincd  '     to 

bi«»  bed,  ttiouph  fsiltint:  up  fiiv  brief 
iotorvnis,  and  ho  ^.tilTiTs  little  pain.  II  lio  wore  a 
yoiinper  man  tlx-  attack  would  not  bo  ennsidored 
*ovoro.  The  (!ri«is  li  not  cxpoctod  for  sev>'ral 
days,  and  liN  family  arc  reaiioiuilily  hopolul  for  a 
favor.nblo  torniiiiatliti  of  bis  illnos-.  Yo.t  they  do 
nut  conooal  their  deep  coneein  n«  to  the  result, 
riioir  noii;lil>oi>  in  (unioril  all  share  in  their  so- 
lleitiido,  and  tlie  ativime*  tlioutlit  of  thousands 
upon  oaeh  Hide  oi  tlio  water  will  turn  to  tlie  >Kk 
bed.  A  de»|i;it(  !i  finm  (  oticord  lo  Iho  llailv  Ad- 
vert Isor  hilo  last  t'veiilnp  said  thiit  Mr.  LuiursoQ 
was  I'fstint;  oonilortubly. 
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THE  IZLXESS   OF  MR.  EMERSOS, 


An  Attack    of    Pnearaonla— His   Condition 
Not  at  Present  Alarming;. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Ralph  Waltlo  Emerson's  111- 
noss  was  a  cold  re.  ullinc  from  exposure  one 
pleasant  day  last  work,  when  tlie  briplit  sunlipbt 
allorou  biiii  out  of  doors  without  a  pro|i(.r  protec- 
tion apainst  the  sulitle  chill  tliat  still  jiorwuled 
the  spring  air.  Last  I'riday  nipht  his  family  bo- 
f'^inie  su^fiieioos  that  pneumonia  had  sot  in,  and 


Kiilph  WaJdo  Emerson  is  to  be  fittingly 
lionored  In  Old  Concord,  where  ho  llyod  f  jr 
HO  many  years,  where  he  breathed  his  last 
and  with  which  ancient  town  his  name 
lids  always   been    most  closely   linked. 

The  memorial  will  take  tho  form  of  a 
Htatiio,  which,  as  it  will  necessarily  be 
erected  out-of-doora,  wilt  be  of  bronze. 
Tlie  most  conspicuous  location  for  It  Is  In 
front  of  the  Public  Library  BuildinK.  where 
it  will  IM  In  full  view  of  all  vtsitors  to  Con- 
cord; and.  In  all  probability,  it  will  be 
located  there.  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French,  who 
designed  the  Minute  Man,  has  been  selected 
lis  the  artist.  He  Is  especially  well  quali- 
fied for  the  work,  as  he  d«slKn«d  the  marble 
bust  of  Bmerson.  which  Is  already  Inside 
the  Public  Ubrary  BulMlnv'.  The  commit- 
tee  In  cbante  of  the  matt»<>  hwuea  the  fnl- 

It  Is  now  Ttearly  «  quarter  of  it  eoatary 
sine*  the  death  of  Ralph  Waldo  Bmeraoa. 
While  It  Is  true  that  no  memorial  In  OionM 
or  marble  can  add  anything  to  his  fame.  It 
seems  appropriate  that  those  who  person* 
ally  knew  and  loved  him,  as  well  as  tho 
wider  circle  of  men  and  women  who  camo 
within  his  beneficent  Influence,  should  Join 
in  the  erection  of  some  monument  expres- 
Hive  of  their  affoctlonate  veneration.  Thla 
ihould  be  done  In  Concord.       In  this  town 
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niiine«  of  the  contrlbutorn.  Wo  rspoclally 
roqucsl  thai  romlttancps  ho  made  lus  8p«*e(l- 
lly  ns  priutlcnblp.  nnrt  whon  the  full  amount 
If  obtnliiod  public  notice  wilt  be  givon,  and 
wo  Hhnll  bo  Kirtd  to  announce  that  bo  muoh 
nt  Irani  ha«  been  donn  In  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  debt  that  the  world  owes  to  Km- 
ernon. 

Oeorgo    A.    King, 
John   S.    KrypH, 
MoorHcld    Storey, 
Henry    U.    HlKgitiflon, 
(*harle'«   FranolH  Adams,  2d, 
Woodwjird    Hud. -on 
Edward   J.    Hartlett, 
Concord,    Mass.,    IVb.   «. 


(f'lr,  )     111   PM   .-x^cle  in  th>' North  >^*««»^~ 

Waldo  Bmersob*^  tooiDg  tne  only  Amen<mn, 
l>€8ide8  Franklin,  ever  eleut«d  to  the  French 
AcAdtvay.    J H  tliiBsUtcment  correct? 

A  Keauinu  Gi.ub. 


^AXXAT,     3  ^JJP,  /  f  ^^ 


EVISMING  TRANSCRIPT 

8AT0ADA¥,  Af-RIL  «9    1MB.  ^ 

: _____-__.._f,__ 

MB.  tMBRsoN'i  FtrirsBAL.  Tb«  lurCoKeineDta 
for  th«  funeral  of  tli*  Ut«  lUlpb  Waldo' Kneraoa 
ar«  in  obari^  of  Jtidge  Urooka  and  Jadjc*  Hoar. 
Prlrate  serrloeB  will  b«  held  at  the  bona*  at  half- 
paat  two  o'clock  on  flanday  aft«mooO|  and  pnbtt* 
fterTlo««  will  be  held  tn  tbe  Unitarian  obarob  at 
bair-paat  tbree.  Rer.  Dr.  W.  N.  Pamcua  of  Fblla- 
adelpbia  and  Rer.  F.  H.  Hedge  of  Cambridge 
bare  already  answered  by  telegrapb  a  reqoaat  to 
l>e  present  and  participate  In  tbe  eervloea.  Rer. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  Is  alio  expected  to  take 
some  part.  Dr.  Fumess  ba«  been  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  from  childhood,  when  they  were  olaet- 
mates  in  tbe  Boston  Latin  School.  Tbe  Unitarian 
cbnrcb  in  Concord,  where  Mr.  Emerson  baa  r«Ra- 
larly  attended  cburoh  diirlni;  tbe  past  few  yeara, 
In  witbout  a  settled  pastor.  Kev.  Orindall  Rev- 
nolds,  tbe  former  pastor,  now  secretary  of  tbr 
American  Unitarian  Assoelatlon,  is  in  tbe  West 
on  business  coonectud  witb  his  office,  and  U  Is 
not  ezpet'ted  that  he  will  be  able  to  reaob  bome 
Id  season.  Tbe  public  services  will  be  very  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  conclusion  tbe  casket  will  be 
borne  to  the  vlllafce  graveyard,  «  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  church,  tbe  pall-t>earer8  and 
friends  followins  it  on  foot.  Tbe  body  will  be 
placed  in  the  family  tomb,  which  la  near  tbe 
Krave  of  Hawthorne.  Mr.  Emerson'a  body  baa 
been  embalmed,  and  the  face  is  peaceful  and 
natural.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  and  Mr.  A.  Bronaon 
Aloott  called  at  tbe  bouse  yesterday.  At  tba  reg- 
ular Friday-night  prayer-meeting  in  tbe 'Congre- 
gational vestry  last  evening,  tbe  pa«tor,  Rav.  Mr. 
tirout,  referred  to  Mr.  Emerson's  deatb,  and  paid 
a  toncbing  trioute  to  bis  character  aa  a  neighbor 
and  frieod.  Othera  also  spoke  and  remembered 
tbe  bereaved  family  In  prayer.  For  tbe  aoooaa- 
modation  of  friends  in  this  vicinity  who  wlsb  to 
attend  tbe  funeral,  a  train  will  leave  tba  Fit«li. 
burg  depot  in  Boston  at  2.  IB  tomorrow  atternooftf 
to  arrive  in  Concord  at  tbree  o'clock. 


;    EMGfiSON'S  FUNERAL 

4  LOWJNO  €OMMrrTAE,  OtPMaMMM 
TO  ASHES, 


A  Pifvato  Foaeral  Borvle*  at  th»  ■•vaa, 
roM*we4  by  a  Pnblle  ■•rvloo  m*  tka 
Cliarob,  Ba4  lateraaeat  la  Bloopy  H«UoW 
C«ii>«t«ry— Addrweaea  by  Jadga  Boar  mbA 
the  Her.  Jamea  Viwaauus  Clayba  ia— > 
by  Mr.  Alewtt 


The  last  rites  over  tlie  mortal  remains  of  Ralpb 
Wuldu  Emenion  occurred  at  Concord  yesterday 
afternoon.  Had  rites  they  were  not,  witb  tbe 
sadnetts  which  attenda  tbe  last  of  a  friend  cut 
down  In  Ids  prime,  but  they  were  tender  and  lov- 
ing. Affection,  resiteot  and  honor  to  tbe  great 
departed  were  evident  on  every  band,  but  be  to 
wbom  they  were  freely  offered  bad  so  rounded 
out  bia  itfe  that  tbe  bitterness  of  grief  was  not 
felt.  It  waa  not  an  bour  of  gloom  or  a  place 
of  bopeleaa  Bourning,  but  the  end  long 
foreeeea  bad  come,  and  there  was  no 
shook  of  suddenness  in  tbe  peaceful  de-i 
r«Il'iM«.  CcHiauru  waa  in  moumkbg.  t.ver/ 
dwelliny  bore  at  tbe  enuanoo  ab«»vy  black  and 
wblt«-!«M«tl|  wM*  aoMbra  drapvty.l  Vmm  tbe 
tall,9af4laf  in  ti«rcren  Ooated  tftvOalusflag 
at  haltiiiiiMt/Wlthi  tffl)  nng  black  atraamert  Bdo- 
gling  IttMafttda.  «4 the  hotel  waa  a  flag  at  half- 
luaat.  Tbe  i>'abllc-Ubrary  r  ..trabce  was  dr.tped 
la  inttomiiig.  Everywhere  the  Ium  of  tbe  village 
waa  evident.  Even  tbe  houAce  of  tbe  poor  bore 
tbclr  tokens  of  grief,  and  tbe  dwellers  in  tene- 
menu  shared  tbe  lo«s  with  those  who  lived  in 
their  own  line  bouses.  Many  people  were  on  the 
street,  attracted  by  tbe  aervices,  but  unable  to 
gain  admlaalon  to  tbo  church  where  tbe  public 
aervlcce  occurred.  At  half-past  two  came  tbe 
private  services  at  tbo  home  of  Mr.  Emersbn. 
An  hour  later  was  the  public  service  at  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  This  laated  an  bour.  Another 
bour  was  consumed  by  the  people  in  paMlng  by 
the  cofBn,  and  it  waa  aboat  half-past  )slz  o'clock 
when  the  last  worda  were  spoken  at  the  grave  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery.  Tbe  course  of  events  la 
given  In  full  below. 

At  the  house  tbe  exeretaee  we're  of  tbe  simplest 
kind.  In  the  front  nortbeant  room  were  gathered 
the  family  and  friendi,  aeated  facing  the  culUn, 
which  was  placed  at  the  south  aide  of  the  room. 
On  the  mantel  were  tbree  vases  of  flowem,  sever- 
ally of  Il1ie»  of  the  valley,  of  red  and  white  roseH 
and  of  arbutus  betweeo.  In  the  adjoining  room 
in  the  rear  wiere  friends  and  neighbers,  aM  many 
as  the  room  could  ron  ain,  aud  the  halt  wan  uIho 
completely  tilled.  In  the  narrow  passage  between 
the  rooma  sat  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furner>s  of  rhila<lel- 
pliia,  so  many  long  yeara  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Emerson',  lie  alone  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vice. Just  before  the  bour  for  the  service,  Dr. 
Edward  EmorHM  <!auie  dovut'  etl^a.  carefully  cs- 
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A  greikt  alia  lUnuni  cli  jr— Imt*  bought 
A  iiiiiniiluii  liK-wrrH|»IU»l«.  .     .  ^      , 

Wuuia  Uwv  cuulil  Uixn  tUkivd  wUh  tul 

Quotinf  then  from   I-onf^eHow,   he  repeated 

the  worU*  which  were  read   at   th«    poeta   own 

funeral  only  a  few  daya  ago:— 

W#  w  bnt  dimly  throiuth  tli*  mlrti  and  Tayora 

AinMth»»«*eumily  <luiiipi>; 
■Wlial  »efni  li>  ii*  Util  »a>l  luiiifM*!  tap«n 

iluy  be  ti«aTvn'«dl>Uuil  Uunp*. 

TUercUnodaaih!    Wbat  i^nu  ao  U  traaalttoaj 

ThiK  Ur«  of  mortal  brvaih 
I*  i>ut  «  •«t>uri>  of  tlx-  UK'  »l>Man, 

Whin*  |«irUl  ■««  oiill  <lr«lh.  . 

PMMffei  of  8«rl{nurt  were  then  quoted  by  Dr. 
rnraeai.  anions  them  belnic  tbcM:  "Lrt  not 
your  heart  be  trouUetUye  bellere  ta  Ood,be. 
lleTe  also  in  me.  IniK^il^atber'a  boote  *^  nany 
mantioDa;  if  it  wcrrrrTX  ao  I  would  bat*  told 
you."  •'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labofr  fhd  are 
heavy  laden  an«Ci  will  plve  you '  rett."  Bpeikkinff 
then  of  the  itronfc  faith  of  Ewcrton  fn  "the 
glorious  Gospel,"  Dr.  Fumeaa  pasaed  without 
break,  while  he  was  still  RlttlDR,  from  the  form 
of  address  to  the  family  and  f  rieuda  to  addreaa 
to  the  Fntiier  in  heaven,  naying  that  the  tag* 
•<wa«  Jollied  to  thee,  O  Ood,  more  nearly  than  to 
theio,  and  thou  bast  uuly  reclaimed  thine  oifo." 
The  prayer  closed  with  the  doxolopy  of  the 
IjoTtVn  orayer,  "For  thine  Is  the  kinedomt  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Mis*  Emerson  roa« 
quietly,  aided  her  motber  to  rise,  and,  after  turn- 
ini;  toward  tbo  fare  of  their  dead  before  them. 
Dr.  Emerson  led  his  mother  up-stairs  again,  and 
some  of  the  f  Amtly  followiHl.    The  f rlentts  then 

ItaKHcd  in  turn  by  the  colUn,  and  when  the  la^t 
tad  gone  by  came  the  farewell  of  the  nearer 
friends.  Then  tin*  procoMlou  was  formed  for  the 
tultarluii  church,  which  is  oulv  a  short  UiHtance 
awny.  The  Concord  social  circle  was  In  ailviiiice; 
tneu  the  heaise  and  pall-bearers— Mr.  Charles 
Kmenon  aud  Mr.  tiuven  buierson  (nei>b- 
ewH  of  the  Uejaried),  Mr.  Wr.llniu  li.  Forben  (jMr. 
h^toerMon's  Hi»n-ln-law',  Air.  J.  Wlloit  Cubot (Mr. 
Kiuerson'sblotrropher),  ITofensor  James  J«.  Thayer 
<of  the  Harvard  law  school),  Itr.  lidward  Emerson 
(Mr.  Emerson's  sou),  Mr.  Itulph  ForUai  (son  of  W. 
11.  Forbes)  und  Mr.  W.  Thayer  (all  of  them  rela- 
tlveHof  Mr,  F-mcrHon);  and  following  them  the 
lew  carriages  with  tbe  family  and  Intimate 
tricndi.  In  that  ordor  they  proceeded  alowly  to 
the  church.  

THE  EXERCI8E8  AT  THE  CHURCH. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  church  many  hundreds  were 
awaiting  their  arrival,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
body  pews  had  been  reserved.  In  front  of  tbe 
pulpit  were  simple  decorations.  Houghs  of  pine 
covered  the  straight  lines  of  the  desk,  aud  In 
their  centre  was  a  harp  of  yellow  JonqullH,— the 
gift  of  Mian  l»uUia  )L  Alcott.  At  the  left  was  an 
open  volume  of  llower!»,oue  page  white,  the  otlter 
ri<-h  in  color,  and  upon  the  whlto^g^was  the 
word  in  blue  flovrers,  "FinU."  It  was  thn  gift  of 
the  tt-acbers  und -fcholais  nf  the  Emerson  school. 
By  tbe  ><ides  of  the  pulpit  stairs  were  whlt«  and 
scarlet  geraniums  aud  plue  boughs;  over  the  pul* 
pit.  high  ou  the  wall,  a  laurel  wreath,  but  no 
other  decorations.  Crowds  gathered  at  the 
door^,  crowded  the  aisles  and  filled  the  galleries 
to  overtlowing.  Kefore  half-past  three,  tue  hour 
for  the  service,  the  pall-bearers  entered,  bearing 
the  plain  black  walnut  coffin.  I'lacing  it  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  tha  lid  was  turned  back 
and  upon  it  were  put  a  cluster  of  richly  colored 
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pansles  and  a  small  bouquet  of  red  and  whlt« 
roses,  Meforc  the  procession  entered,  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  T.  W.  Burette,  played  Chopln'a  "Funeral 
Mtirch";  then  as  It'canie  In  he  took  up  the  fami- 
liar "Fleyel's  H>mn"  (hy  request  of  the  family); 
the  rongregution  rose  and  n-roalned  standing  un- 
til all  were  in;  the  lainllv  took  the  front  seats  at 
the  right:  the  (>>ncord  »»)clal  circle  the  nelghbor- 
Im:  seats  under  the  gallery,  and  other  friciidM  the 
rt'cervert  oeats  on  tlm  oilier  ««lde,  und  the  eager 
public  quicklv  lUled  the  reuiaiulng  pewa  und  half 
thu  aisles,  and  «v«a  then  could  not  nearly  all  en- 
ter. 

I>r.  James  rv"  '  .»>  Clarke  then  entered  th« 
pulpit.  Judge  Ij.  ,»kwoort  Hoar  remained  by 
the  colfin  ItcloWrfRha  when  the  congn  gation  was 

nnlTT  M  mi,  anrti  ft*^-*""*  vlttt  •1o«b«m  i^ 
MndenieM, sad  te  •  volM  MtiMaMdMl  bj 
— Bliiwmaid.— 


•rtm  bmmtr  •t  IhmI  li  fUWa 
plae*."  Mr.  baerM*  hm  dlsd,  MiA  «•»  kH 
rri«nd»  Mid  Miglibon  ud  Ivwb«b«b,  «ttk  ttria 
•orrowlBc  •^■paay,  k»T«  t«nM4MM«tlM|«*> 
eeasloa  from  U«  kom«  tokltcnvtt.MtUs«Mi> 
pie  of  kii  fathers,  that**  may  her*  uam  la  var 
parting  trtbnte  of  reverence  aiHtloTa.    Tharati 

Boannic%o  mount  lor  hint.  That  braw^aiM  mantj 
life  was  tauaded  eat  to  the  full  leagtb  of  days* 
that  dylQf  pillow  wsa  aof  uned  by  tM  swcsttat 
doiaMtia  affeotloo.  aad,  «•  h«  laid  down  to  tba 
sleep  srhleh  ths  Lord  glvetta  bis  belored,  kls  faoa 
wtu  aa  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  bis  Bmlla^£<t)k«d 
to  i^va  the  gllrepsa  of  an  opening  heawab'T^liai^ 
•vcr^  ^bo  English  language  Is  spoken  thrr  ^oovf 
the  ^\. rid, 'his  tamo  Is  estabUaltod  an<.  jecare. 
Prom  t  '70»d  tbe  sea  and  from  throaK^nt  this 
grra*:;'  :&««i(£l^s«oroe  InniuBerable  vdkxC«f sor- 
row fw<^ls  ipaat  public  loMS.  Hut  wa,  bis  Dcigh 
bor*  and  townsmen  [here  Mr,  Uoar'a  volca  .tnta 
bled  with  emotion],  feel  that  he  was  onrs  U4 
w:is  daacendcd  from  the  founders  of  th4 
town.  He  chose  onr  villags  as  tbe  plac< 
from  which  his  lifelong  work  was  to  he  done, 
It  was  to  our  fields  und  ort.-hards  that  his  nreaenos 
gave  i>uch  value:  it  wum  In  our  streets  in  which 
children  look'  d  up  to  him  with  lore  and  ths  older 
•lid  hlin  reverence.  Ue  was  oBToraaatsnt  aa4 
pride. 

"He  Is  pnw— is  dnit. 
Ht,  the  mure  fortunatat    Tea,br  kaOl.flBMiti 

for  htm  llK'rv  I*  nu  iuruer  iifi|r  fuhirv. 

JiiK  lile  U  brurlitr— Urif  III  wtUiout  K|>otlt  WW 

Ami  •'UKiiut  rrusT  Ui  L*.    No  oinlauoH  how 

KniH'k*  St  hi*  iloor  with  ttdliipa  ol  mlitbajk, 

Kar  uff  1»  lir  alM>ve  driure  (ui<l  tear; 

>>o  luun:  HabnilUed  to  Ui«  ciiantie  audchaao^* 

"The  bloom  I*  vaalnbvd  from  my  Ufs^ 
For  O!  he  n<joil  l>eirt(lc  me,  like  mt  yuntl^ 
1>nti«rorih,?U  l>>r  me  ih«  real  lo  a  (Irvaia, 
CI'>tliliit!  the  pitlpiible  un<1  l;i'nltlnr 
With  »;o|il>-n  f\liHLitloiiii  uf  tlip  diivra. 
\Vli:ii<-\)T  lortiiiiiw  Willi  ray  fiituTH  tods, 
Tii«  Umttii/ul  U  TuiLxbnl  lUiU  rntiun*  DOt." 
That  lofty  brow  [turning  to  thn  open  coffin  of 
his  friend,  and  visibly  alfected].  the  borne  of  all 
wi.se  thoughts  add  lofty  aspirations,  those  lips  of 
eliHiuent  music,  that  great  soul  which  trusted  in 
Oou     and     never       let       iro       its       hope      of' 
Immortality,  that  gieat  heart  to  which   eTer>- 
thlug  WU3  welcome  that  belonged  to  n-aa,  that 
hospitable  nature,  loving  and  tender  and  itener- 
ous,  havlne  no  repuisino  or  scorn  for  anything 
but  meanness  and   huiiciieas^— U,  friend,  brother, 
lather,  lover,  teacher,  lni<plrer,  giUdel  is  there 
notbiu{^  more  that  we  cau  do  now  than  to  giTO 
thee  our  hall  and  f  .'irrwell'.' 

A  sweat,  attrsrUve  kind  nf  rmca, 
A  full  uKKiirani'L-  (rlren  liy  loukx, 
CunUniiul  ruuirort  In  a  litre, 
Tlif  lliieauictioi  ol  »)<>«pel  l>o<ik»! 
1  tiovk,  tli.ilt'oiiiiteiuiuiv  c'uiiiHil  Ue, 
Wbiive  ttwikglit*  arr  Ir^'llile  in  tbt:  eya. 

Wa^  ever  eve  did  ixv  thit  fnoc. 
WiiM  ever  wir  <li>l  hear  that  loMt;up, 
\\»*  rvir  mind  •lid  iiiiml  hi 
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/nlher,  foiTiv*  l)i«  heart  lliut  vllnjt* 
TbfK  Imiililiutf,  lu  llir  lliluyn  ui  Uni«; 

An4l^t«l  ilie  Koiil,  'III  Miiycl  >tiik^.<, 
aktdU  lulu  a  ptuvr  rlJiiv. 

Th*T»  fhM  iio  rtoiihtx  <U«tnrt)  lt«  inist. 

No  *oiTvwf  Jliit  cflcmliil  lovf, 
Itui  UivHv  uIUk  Uuiii>  vl  iIh>  ilii^t, 

Llkv  KllUiloVr*  ul  lll<    Itl^Ill,  KtUCTTt?. 

•CRU^CUK  nCADI5tO  UV  Ull.  fT1t^Mil. 

tlM  B«T.  Vt.  TivDc**,  alttr  ibu  liymu  hail  hof%. 
«uns,  then,  suukUu;;  in  Uio  |<iil|iit,  dpeiieil  tb<> 
largn  DIM*  and  rvuil  tba  fulluwibi;  paMai;e«  u( 
skTipturet-; 

Matthew,  r..  3-9:  "nicBued  arv  the  porv  In 
»piit.  for  thelni  U  ttie  kliii;Uum  of  bcHrrii. 
|tlei»«p<l  are  tlii;)'  tliiit  luourii,  lur  they  •IihII  N* 
cuuilurl«tl.  lu'eh»«:U  art*  the  uicvk.  (ur  tbry  #hall 
luUc'ilt  tilt*  earth.  UU•H^c•4l  urv  tbf>-  which  «lu 
huii;;er  and  ihli>t  alter  rl^litvouHiiei<ii,  fur  tbfv 
ithall  b«  flllfit.  lll(.>!>!«rd  ar<<  the  tniTtMruI,  fi>r  they 
■  hall  otiti<iii  iiien-y.  MlffNcd  are  the  |>nri'  In  brnrt, 
fur  they  kliull  koi*  God.  UlesNi-d  are  Uie  p«nce- 
liiakers,  lur  they  shall  lj«  ciOied  the  children  of 
Uud." 

Jiihn,  xl.,  21  20:  "Then  iiaJd  Martha  unto 
Jesii",  Lord,  tf  thou  haU^t  lieeri  here  iiiv  limthcr 
had  nut  dk'd.  but  I  kiiuw  that  ivcn  ii<'>h.  \vhitt< 
Hucver  tliuii  wilt  asU  uf  OihJ.  (iod  will  l^ivi-  It  ihce. 
J)-Mii«  »ullh  unto  her,  ihv  drotlier  ^hnirilnv  u^aiu. 
Martha  «ult  h  tintu  hiiii,  1  know  thitt  li<'  hhairriio 
axalu  ut  the  ru!'iirii'i-tti>ii  lit  ihe  lat-t  il:<y.  Joaim 
siild  unt4j  her,  I  aui  ttie  re>urre('tl<>ii  anil  the  llle; 
lie  that  <>ell«'VPtli  In  me.  thoii<:h    he    weit-    ilend, 

!et  khall  he  li\e.  And  who-uever  llveih  :iii«l  Le- 
levetu  tu  luu  bhaJI  uever  die.  llelievenl  iLuu 
IhisV" 

Aets  xxvl.,  8-15:  "Why  should  it  he  thought  a 
tUiuu  liii^reililile  with  y>ni  tliiit  (iod  filuxild  lulte 
thx  JeudV  1  verily  thi>ii(:ht  with  iiivm'!!,  that  i 
uutcht  lu  (lu  lu.luy'lhliiK's  emitr.iry  t>>  ihe  iiaiuu'ut' 
JesiiH  of  NaZMr<'tIi.  Which  lliiiii  1  uNu  did  lu 
Jeruii;deiii;  and  ninny  of  the  valiits  did  1  »>hiit  up 
In  |irUon,  having;  received  authurliy  fruiii  thn 
chief  lirk'Ht!.;  «jiid  wlieii  they  were  (>ul  to  dcutli,  I 
uuve  my  voice  iii;uliist  tlieiii.  And  I  uiiMii«lied 
them  oXt  In-OTCry  ^ylla^:l>^;^le,  and  coiiipcricil  iheiu 
tu  blaspheme,  and,  heiiii;  exceediii|;ly  moved 
aKaiiuil  them,  1  iicrseculcd  tlicni  even  uuttt 
Klianno  t'ltlen.  Whereupon,  ao  I  went  tu  l>aiuaii- 
cu'4,  with  authority  and  c(iniiuii<!iion  fruiu  tha 
chief  prleHts,  lit  miihlay,  O  Klii|:,  1  saw  in  tliu 
way  a  l.(;hc  iruin  heaven,  iilxive  tho  bri);htneii!i 
uf  tho  Bun,  hhiiiliii;  round  about  lue  and 
thum  tliat  journeyed  with  luc.  And  wlien  w» 
were  all  fallen  t<>  the  earth,  I  heard  a  vuicu 
Hpeiiklnp  untu  iiie  und  Huyini;  in  thd  liebrcw 
tun^ue.  ."*aul.  Haul,  why  per.-.ecule»t  thou  me'.'  It 
18  hard /or  thee  to  kick  aL'uinst  the  pilck;^.  And 
1  baid,  Whu  art  tiiuii.  i.ord'.'  And  he  itaid,  1  au 
JeHiis,  whom  thmi  jiii>eoiitest." 

il.  t'orinthiuhs,  iv..  17-lH:  "For  our  llpht 
aniietluii.  \vhi<:u  is  but  lur  a  niuuient,  workeih 
for  lis  a  far  iiii>re  exciediiif;  and  elcrnal  weiuht 
of  iciory;  Willie  we  luok  not  at  tiie  thioKti  wiiToli 
are  »eeii,  but  ai  the  tliiii):s  whirli  :ire  not.veeii; 
lur  the  tliiii'jT't  which  uro  Kceii  are  tempural;  but 
the  tiiln^x  which  aru  not  seen  are  etcinal." 

1.  (;orinthi:(ns,  XV.,  fi.i-.'>«:  '•I'Nir  this  corrupt- 
ible uiuDl  put  ou  ineonuptlun,  and  thiv  mortal 
muH  put  on  iiiiiiioriality.  ^^()  when  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  liave  put  on  ineorruptlon,  find  t^iis 
mortal  8hall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  )>hall 
I  e  brought  to  )ias8  the  ^aylllK  that  Ik  writtcB, 
I>eath  is  uwaliowed  up  in  victory.  '<)  death, where 
iff  thy  Btiiij;'.'  <»  urave,  wlicie  is"  thy  victory,'  The 
ftiiii;  of  death  i^  him;  and  tho  Hin-n^rth  ul  8ln  in 
the  htw.  ilut  thuiik.s  be  to  (iod,  wliicli  (rireth  ua 
the  victory  tliroii(;h  our  I.ord  .lestist'liri^t.  'fhere- 
fore,  uiy  beloved  iirethreii,  be  ve  Meudfa.«t,  im- 
movable, al  way."  ai  ouiiding  in  the  work  uf  the 
J^ird.  loriuimiieh  an  ye  know  that  your  labor  is 
nut  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

ADbRRiiS  ur  THE  KF.V.  JAMR8   FRBEKAN  Cr.AItKB. 

The  RcT.  .Tame!!  Freeman  Clarke  tlicn  delivered 

the  chief  address  of   the  urtcrnoun,  aa  fulluws: — 

This  a8«euibly  haa  coiue  tui;elber  nut  only  tu 
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testify  Its  respect  fur  one  of  the  greatest  thinker* 
uud  writers  uf  uur  time,  but  ai:io  it  Is  drawn  to 
thiH  |>la<«  by  (rratilude  for  the  strciiKth,  help,  la- 
Hplratiun  which  ha.<«  been  given  to  iii  tbrua^ii  th« 
inedlaltun  uf  thid  noble  soul.  It  lii  nut  fur  nte,  It 
II  not  fur  tliiii  hour,  to  say  what  ouirbt  to  b«  sajd 
fif  the  ireniiiri  which  bas  kindled  ttio  fires  oC 
thoiighi  in  twu  conlinenUi.  Tlie  pie!<cnt  inumeuta 
belong  to  reveivnlial  love.  We  thank  ilod  here 
for  the  inltueiice»  which  have  made  u.sall  bettor, 
'ibe  Voire  now  liushed  never  biioke  but  to  lift  u» 
tu  a  hiitlier  idaiie  of  geueroiis  sentim(>nt«  The 
li.ind  now  stilt  iicvoi  wrote  e.vcept  to  lake  tm  out 
of  "our  dre.iry  roiitini'of  sense.  worldliii<-«.i  aim 
ein"  into  communion  with  whatever  l<i  noblest, 
purcft,  liighP't.  Hy  the  t-idi;  of  this  revert  d  toriii 
wc  thank  <iud  tbai  through  all  thc!>c  ve.-tra  we 
have  la-en  made Itetter  by  his  wofii;<  and  hix  life, 
lie  bns  bi.-en  a  preacher  of  riuhtouuhner^  tu  Uds 
and  other  laud^.  When  he  lefi  the  pulpit,  he 
kaid,  ill  hi:»  farewell  ^erlnon,  that  be  did  nut  rv- 
il<tuiMh  bi«  pnilet.i>i<iii— that  be  Impeil.  whatever 
wa.'<  bU  work,  to  be  still  a  teacher  of  tioilV  irritb. 

lf«tt  ^TWrTTt.H  lie  kepi  mat  promise!  >o  onfi^an 
nay,  till  the  day  oi  Judgment  declare*  It,  how 
lirgo  ft  pan  of  inu  pinuiiie  inlth  In  tbof 
thtugA  ,JBot  Keen  but  eternal  Ii.im  come  tu 
UN  Ironi  tbo  deplhi*  ol  hm  spiritual  lii< 
»Hrht.  J(0  wai  one  of  Cud*  meii',  and  b« 
wuH  Rent  to  UA  at  a  time  like  the  one  uC 
which  it  iA  written.  "The  W.id  of  tin-  r-ord  wa* 
l>reelou»  la  those  il:iy«;  tlicro  mu.*  no'opcn  Vision." 
Men  live<l  bv  past  i^l^plr;ltlOll•'.  witij  nolaitliln 
tbepOMfibilit)  (if  any  new  revelation  to  the  •uitj 
of  tbe  Divine  -will.  No  doubt  tber  did  well  to 
i>-:w)rtto  tbe  words  of  ancient  propfietn  until  tbe 
duy  sbuuld  dawn  and  the  day  star  arlM  in  their 
can  hcartv  Ibat  day  dawned  anew  when  tbe 
Mi-htof  tiie  DlTiue  truth  kiudlcd  ft  ]|(;ht  in  the 
Holeiua  eyes  of  Cbttiiuiui;  and  created  a  new  power 
wnich  8polce  from  tho  li[»  of  Kniersou.  'V'et  tiie 
youue  aud  bu|>cful  luitciicd  with  Jot  to  tbls 
mortiiBp  sonfj— iher  looked  pUdh-  to  thi»  auroral 
Usht.  whiio  tbe  little  book  "Nature"  wa5  pnb- 
tiHtied  itHocraod  to  some  of  ub  a  new  revelation. 
JAt.  KlitGrsoD.ttien-fciid  what  hAn  been  the  text  of 
hi"  liie,  '■1^-t  tin:  sLntrlc  man  plant  biiDM-lf  on  bis 
Instincts,  aiid  tlie  irreot  worli'  will  come  round  to 
bim.*^  lie  did  not  rejiiy  to  bis  critics,  llo  went 
««i  toiiwway— -and  todav  wc  see  that  tbe  world  haj 
conn?  roian!  to  him.  "Uv  Is  the  preacher  of  spirlt- 
oal  truth  to  oi-r  aj^e.  W"e  understand  tliroucb 
bitn  what  ./esui  meant  when  he  said,  "Ton  must 
eat  niy  tlc^b  and  drink  my  bI'K)d."  Onr  souls 
have  iH.'cn  fed  by  his  life.  We  have  been  nour- 
ished by  bis  i/uirnrtcritton  than  by  hii  wordM. 
He  ha.i  been  bread  and  wine  to  as — ibu  bread  of 
•tretimli,  liie  wine  of  joy.  . 

Til*'  swyinc  ol  the  liturj.'v  is  true  and  wise,  that 
"In  tire  miiLit  of  life  we  arc  in  deatii."  lint  it  in 
still  more  true  that  "in  the  midst  ot  death  we  are 
111  life."  l>i>  wo  ever  believe  so  iinieh  in  iiunior- 
t.''.llty  as  when  wc  look  on  such  a  de.ir  and  uoble 
face,  now  Ml  still,  which  a  few  lioiirH  a;co  w.is 
radiant  with  thou ^- lit  and  lovc.'  "Ho  is  not  here; 
lie  JH  risen."  'IJiat  power  wJiich  we  knew  — that 
Miariiiir  intellii^cnce,  tbitt  soul  of  lire,  that  ever 
udvani;iri>:  spirit  -/A'//  cannot  li.Tve  b'-en  sudileii- 
ly  annihilated  with  the  decay  ol  those  earthly 
oVjituis.  It  has  leJi  its  dail.eiVd  dust  behind.  It 
Jia.>  uutsoureu  tbe  sliudow  of  unr  ni|i:ht.  <iod 
doe^  not  tride  witli  ins  creatures  liy  brir.cini; 
lo  iiothiDir  tbe  ripe  (riiit  of  the  litres,  by  the 
le^'ion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or  some  licxiily  tissue. 
Lite  does  not  die.  but  matter  dii  s  oir  iroiii  tt.  Xlie 
bi-^lif^l  eiicr^'V  we  kiKiw,  tbe  hoiil  of  man,  tho 
unit  in  which  iiM'ct  iutelii^ent  e.  imaplnatiou, 
■leiiiory,  hope,  love,  piiipose,  insiulit— thi'i  apent 
ol  immense',  reioime  and  buiiiidli.sn  jHiwcr— Ibis 
liuH  iii.;t  been  subdued  I  y  Its  iiiHlriiuicnl.  When 
we  think  of  Kiicli  an  one  us  he,  wc  can  ouly  think 
of  life,  ucveroJ  <h«ath. 

SiH-b  wan  Iris  own  faith,  as  <  ApiTt<«ed  in  his  pa- 
ucr  on  iiHUKirtaii^y.  liiit  he  hioisrlf  was  the 
Leht  ai'puiu^nt  fm-inftnortalitv.  lake  the  irreat- 
•!«t  thinkers,  tittdiSitot  rciv  oii  logical  proof,  but 
un  th<;  hicher  evidence  ot  universal  instinct. — 
vh<*  y-vltArcikiuPtit  belkd  wl.ieh  How  through  hu- 
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l;<>--iun  u«  iKMT  In.  Uulkcr  tiTuiuirr  UUs  evm- 
inu."  llM'o^ture  I'luktr  »iid  many  olhrr..  lhiy« 
it  piitliuAKi/iiu  uiul  yniiliilul  liopo,  wlirn  the 
'.w'lihl  »f<uit«l  so  new"  mill  fulr.  Itu-  ».>  |ire«li>im. 
«l(Ofl  Bcw  n.vfJuii<>i;«  *cn'  clo*c  :it  iiati<l  as  wu 
(bi>u;;bt.  a»ul  ^ioinu  rww  ri:ili»  or  Miukcfixure  wiu* 
jlH.ttt  to  upvear.  Wf  «i*«lt  It)  what  llnllrck 
•ull.- "Iht*  lii-ar  rrKinu  of  llfi-'n  IIIu«It«>  driMUi," 
aiKl  lb'-  man  n  Im'  h;«<1  Iho  l.xrt:' »t  hojn*  of  all,  Vt 
|oiiif<>  v,t\U  thr  Lniu-M  t  \otu  drU-ul  tv«ry  lalla- 
,  \.  wix*  Iviilph  N\  iti<l>>  KiiK'i'Min.  \Vi>  lu4ikoJ  to  Mm 
W->  (lur  lu.'iftcr.  Aiidii'iw  thr  Mi»//f/ i-alls  him  its 
iiia-air-  in  iii-.i;;lil,  jiiiiiciiii'iit,  <-h;vrui  <>i  ("lu'Ofli, 
tiiiimlinji  <i)Uiu;:<',  «'nillp»>»  !v>'i>irutloii.  Ww  My 
i>r  liiiii  as  (iiiiiH'  i)t  ,•>«  lilllor;  "i.o,  he  wi'iit  on- 
v:ir<l,  ••^••r  oii\» aril  for  !ill  tlii'!*o  yiuih— tiirn,  iii- 
■Ji'r«i,  Ik-  h.Ml  ;;i>iip  fur  otiuiit;h  lor  tbix  curtli.  For 
:ar*' i«  t:ik«-ii  tlmt  tret'!*  kIi.iII  not  prow  up  to 
litavi'n."  MiH  work,  liki!  tliiit  of  t 'lo  aiio^ilr,  w;t9 
:ii-«'<>Ui|<li!«li<-U  l>y  till' i|uaiitlty  III  tout  th»l  \«ri>iii 
Ijiui, -not  l»y  hx'tc    jiowcr    of    iiiiclli-cl.  but    "liy 

tiiiniiicss.    I'y    know  Irdti".   l-y    loii^  KUlTtTlnu,  bv 
liiilni'*'..  l>v"thc  l|i>l>    S|ilrit,  b>  lovo    uiif('l;::lifii, 
\,\  111!' Willi  ol  liiiili',    liy    till' iiriiior  of  I  i;;lil«x)tii»- 
iie-.M  on  till'  ri;:lii  liuml  ;iml  ilic  li'tt." 
hut  w,  tlii'n,  tionUi'r  liift  wurd^: — 

"  »Vill  tlmii  lu'l  iijii'  lliv  liPuit  to  know 

N\  Ik't  I  .lllll><>«  h  li'lU  ll.  mill  Hllll'I't  'liuuT 

>  UK  •'  III  I  .mil  ll'  I'lii  III  iPinniril, 
riii)<  I  '  I'l  ra.!!!"!  Hint  Inly  biiriii.'d-' 
^.lvm^^.    M'/m/  n  uielli-ni, 
,1.1  i»<i*/  tirt^i.  II  prn/uihrnl; 
itijitA  •II.   ilii.<i.  limit  .<  h.ifi  riiiiiunt 
ilrai t'.\  lui'r  mil  iii'rt  Hue  ii\)itiii. 

lI'iiTM'  ainl  ti'iiaiil  )Olii  Kioioiil' 
l.li.>l  111  ItUll.lll  liinllll'llU  Imiiiil." 

ruAVKit  iiv  'iiii:i;i.v.  iki«aki>n.  iiiinw.v. 
Tb<-  K«v.  Ilowaril  N.  Iliown  u(  llrookllni)  thi>n 
BlU-red  tlio  follow  ins;  |ir:iyrr:  O  <>iid,  luuHt  liuly 
uikI  iiiw.st  Mi'Ti-itiil,  tiiiiit  will)  an  till'  uivi-r  of  ull 
lUt',  and  wlnj  niak<">t  tlic  aiitfil  of  dcutli  tho  liim- 
^<'U-^c-r  of  tliy  will,  will  thou  hi;lp  im,  tliy  rhll- 
Uri'ii,  wlii'n  thy  dccrt'<»  tiiki'r^t  from  us  the  drarost 
ol  ail  trcii4urf,  tlie  lllu  that  has  (tiowu  to  \i\'.  u 
liart  of  our  bet-t  lllc,  htill  to  hay  "llTi'Hi'i'il  be  llic- 
iiiUiii^  ot  tlu)  Lord,  w'liu-  ilortti  all  till  i;k  w«*II." 
Wf  would Tiiiinlilc  our  Kpirlts  ln'fori.' tbri-,  con- 
(I'^xint;  that  ia  priTMiiicu  ol  ttiinc  iiiDiilte  wisdom, 
li>  wliicU  all  thintjs  have  iK-rn  inadf  and  an-  »ii.s- 
taiiii'd,  our  A^irrow  Hhoiild  be  diimli,  aikiiowleil);- 
1)1^  that  it  1.1  not  lui  iin,  the  rn'utiin-H  ol  h  day, 
to  entfr  Into  1iidi;iiiriit  with  liiim-  almighty 
will.  '1  lioii,  t>  tioil.  li;K-t  mailr  thyself  knowii 
i'l  u.s  an  a  luviii;^  ami  coiiipas;ioiiul<.'  fatlii'r,  and  lu 
IUn  nit'ii'v  do  W4i  a|  ply  lur  roniloit  and  help 
wlicn  till'  waters  of  horriiw  coiiic  in  upon  our 
Souls.  I)  tlioiiwlio  an  till'  lather  of  our  himl.s 
and  who  pilie.st  our  iiitiriiiltii"',  In  Ip  iij,  wt)  pruy, 
to  lilt  up  out  lii'aiti  to  tlire  lli.it  wu  ma<  he 
tliaiikliil  lor  all  that  we  i-.m  Me  and  know  of  tUs 
jioodnc.'iri,  and  may  trust  thee  with  an  iinwavrr- 
111^  eoiistaiii-y  w  Inn  thy  piir|ii)-(>  Is  hidden  from 
<.iir  .si^lit.  \V  e  do  Ihaiil;  lliee  witli  all  iinlel|;iiud 
i;i  jliliide  for  llie  Impe  "f  endless  lite  wiiioli  tlioil 
ri:isi  bit  l.efore  us,  till- ijopi'  of  a  world  w  herr  we 
hliall  Ih;  tree  from  the  loi.ses  and  jiaiii  that  hurdeni 
ourt•pi^il^  heie.  and  where  we  bliall  rejoin  the 
luveil  oiu>;i  who  have  pa.ssed  oill  of  our  Mi^litlii 
the  valiiy  of  the  sliauow  ol  dealll.  'I'lie  neai't^r 
and  the  (ieaier  the  tle:i  that  liavt<  knit  our  boiii:j  to 
theirs,  the  purer  their  livet-,  the  more  ble.s»ed 
ineii  jireseiiee  has  hetn  to  us,  the  more  do  we 
thank  thee  that  throii^ih  .le^lls  C'liri,>t  our  eye* 
h^ve  been  tiirneil  toward  the  new  heaven  tind 
the  new  earth  that  are  to  he  tiie  home  of  the  moiiI, 
;.rid  lue  iiiore  earneslly  do  we  play  to  thee  lor 
iiiCi eased  eonlidenee  in  the  reality  ol  that  npirit- 
ital  liou.si:  of  many  nian.-''i'iii~  iu  which  the  Master 
h;u-  prepared  a  plai'e  lor  uc.  Wu  thank  thee,  O 
(lod.  lor  all  tUe  |{iai;eaiid  peaue  and  beauty  of 
tiie  noble  life  thai  is  hiie  ended.  Thou,  U  4iod, 
art  the  threat  lili;  of  wIikIi  our  liuuian  \\\\^  are 
Jceble  iiiia):eh  and  relleriioi.~,  and  to  thee  our 
thanks  are  iluo  tor  the  kili<Jliiie><s,  the  patieiiee, 
lIm' wimIoiu,  and  love,  ali>i\e  all  lor  the  liamelek* 
vhaiiiiof  pei'Miii  ami  ut  spirit,  :<uih  as  are  uhei- 
i-lied  iu  till' i;ralefiil  memory  ol  the  iulllale^  of 
the  household  to  whieh  he  lieiolij;ed,  of  the  coDi- 
.  iniiiiitv  ill  whieh  he  liveil,  and  of  ihu  Iriniids^rar 
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and  dt;ar  throunhoiil  tJie  woild.     llel«*0<iod, 
niiiid   'Utu    wein-s    wbi<  li    were    to    bjin  «•  Ilic 
workshon.    ol      his     -enVis,     liere.   JwUor^      » 
erctll    ^\    li.if    lorjreil     noble     utt«i^icpw    of 
iruth     to    Ih-    ih'     guide     aud     lUt     »tr«<iKlli 
of        n.en      in       .ill       |>aitn       of       tBC  ;  farth. 
wherM  a    ileal  s,>.iiij;    mid    braTe    h€»|[l  i    S  Beld 
eounuuDluii  with    loee    and    riielv^fl    i        xtUe* 
Iii«>^sa4es  ol  *.iered  and  lolly  importt  tie?.    <.'3  we 
thank  I Ikm' for  the    wirk    lie    lias  doH'- '  "?  fa1>l*» 
and  iit;hti^u,»iies-.  In  wtidh  the  life   afail  man- 
kind h.isj^njiineh'.ii  an-'  this  w||ptaM«Ol*i>*s 
|M-«ii  eiiTiQIiled.     \\e  thank  thee  for  lh«  wo'rdu  of 
wls.ioni  wli»iliiy»)itid    their    way    from  Itl*  iieait 
Into  a  miiltitwiUi  of  !ieartii  and    hoineit.    We  art 
icrtivelt^l  that  wfbAve    been    prlvlle|;ed    to  know 
laee  to  faow)  anAIn  the  liiteriouiMo  of  dailv  lll«, 
1^  rpiriV  Ml  nuiiuat    vltli    tho  lH-«i(ty  of    huflue'iH. 
OiioU.  hfl   wbo    kan    (;otio    fiota    UN    WN<  R  wUe 
teui'hrr  of  tin  tniih  and  thy  Uw.    lliM   life  wan  a 
tn-»li  revelation  of  the  ^i/u  •'«  oud  virtii<>t  which 
•liouv  into  tUe  world  tliiou;:h  (.'brlst  JesuK;  and 
we      pial>e       thy       love       aud      thy      ui^oduet'fi 
whieli    ifavo     lis'     thin      Itistturtor    aud    irieud 
til  make  our    ]>ullivvay    In    lite  more  boiiefu' uud 
tiioie  Niire,     And  bow  that  the  work  ol  liU  li.indM 
i*  linistiod,  •iiiee  our  bauds  iiiii  no  more  lolhiiiter 
to  hi- eomfort  and   Ins    iieeiis.  «••   would  eoliiinlt 
to  nunc  iiitliiite  love  the  spirit  whieli  thou  Kiivritt, 
vritliiiiit  repiniUK'  ami  triiotim;  a;:ailt   to    leclaiiu 
what  we  h.ive  learned  to  eall  our  own  when  llioti 
'lo~t  eall  ll-  too  to  the  hoinn    whieh    tlioil  han  )irn- 
ji^ied  for   ihesoiii,       \\  o    piav    lor    thy  l.bxslr.x 
upon  the  ||iiii-.i'|iii|i|    III  whii'ii  <|ii'.  ll^lii  hist  now 
he^ii  i|ii<  .ii'heil,  aiiil  we  ask    that  the  li^ihl  of  thy 
aplrit  leay  iiu  re  than    liiako   v-'ood    the  lu.ss  wlileh 
hart  helali'en  >ii  iii.iiiv  M'i>>juvi'  and  loviu;;  hearts, 
(>«ioil,  to    the    widow'eM  wile,  to    tliii    laiherleMS 
I'bildreii,    to    till-    iiiliniate    IrleiiiU,   to    all    our 
liran.'-,  let  thy  spirit  hi  inn  that    same  serene  con- 
tent and    tru^t    whieh    heauiitled    the   noble  llle 
that  ha- Roiie  Iroiii  U.S.     Koncive   uh,  O  (ifid,  that 
uinlrr  any  sires,  i,i  •:rlef  we  ever  doubt  thy  will- 
imne*!!  and    jiower  to  piovide    lor   the    iieedn  of 
*.hv  eiiildren,  and    ever    e|ur>tlon    that    tlioii  wilt 
viwserve    the  soul    that    iiuls    its  trust    In   tlioe. 
ilrrr    and     now     will    thou     meet    and    bOHWcr 
tueh    doiibtH  and    <)U^rtioiiio(;.i,  as    thou    alone 
.aiist,  v.lth    HU'JpwafijijnUiiiianee  whieh    in,  Ill- 
deed,  too    broau  nnd  M««p  to  be  |iiit  Into  words, 
that    it    is  well  ^flt  the  Roul  in  llle  and  In  death, 
which  walku  by  mucd  vision  of  truth  add  right  as 
I*  tonrJjwftf  to  ib^I^t  Ui«Upa  now  »Ueat<inMlr 

to  us  forever  of  ih0  4llTloity  of  which  all  life  la 
InJl^aiKlwhlob  at^e^'^  all  our  foot>>t«pf, that  so  we 
may  be^msde  nv  q  c^,.  oUy  aware  of  thy  prenence 
here  M  to  know  U)» i  we  caa  never  drift  beyond 
thv  love  «nd  caretj,,  ^d  that  our  portion  In  thy 
.fepiritwaJ  uni*ert>e  BhtUl  be  endle^n  life  ami  uii- 
ceaHinir  love.  Thun,  O  Qod,  may  tlie  great  words 
"whlcli  tbeao  fltleut  lips  have  spokea  to  m<>,,  and 
wbidi  will  live  long  in  the  ua^es  of  incn'K  books 
and  upiiii  the  tabletg  of  toeir  hearts;  may  the 
Iragraat  memory  of  thia  pure,  eoinplete  and 
saintly  life  help  to  make  all  men  better  throiii^h 
all  time  to  come,  and  to  keep  all  souIm  in  the  w  ay 
of  etemai  life.  We  a«k  It  »«  disciples  of  t'hrist 
Jesiu  and  for  thine  iufluite  mercy'ii  sake.  Auien. 
After  the  prayer  waH  aJiother  hymn,  sunR  by  the 
congret^atioii, — No.  6IZ  ot  the  collection,— a  liyiiin  , 
written  hy  Mrs.  ItarbaoJd  and  oung  to  the  timc- 
eudc'tired  "Hebron":— 

Il'iw  blesscil  the  rltrlileoii*  when  lie  dkil 
When  siiiloi  ilie  neary  "oiil  to  ri'^t, 

How  inlldiv  lieaiii  llie  lioslii:.,' eves, 
liow  geiilly  heavi-H  the  eipiririg  breaetl 

So  fades  a  »unimir  rloiirt  a«  :iv, 
.>>o  Kinkn  til"'  kmIi'  when  Nloriiin  are  o'er, 

So  fteiitly  iliuu  the  eye  of  day. 
No  dies  a  wave  uloii',^  the  shore. 

A  linly  (inlet  rrljpinarounil  — 
\  ealiii  wliii'li  lite  iioi- ii«"allnlestroya. 

>;ulliiii;f  disturbs  iliiil  iH-iiee  |ir<iliiuuil 
Whieh  hi»  unfetliTei  soul  eiijoys. 

J.llf's  iliity  (lone,  iij«  sluk*  the  elay, 
L  Kht-froin  ili  loail  Ilic  s|>irlt  lln's; 
While  hi'.ivi'ji  anil  eurth  loiiililm'  li>  i^ay : 
'•How  I'le^seil  the  i lt;litei»ii.s  when  he  ifiesl" 
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tliu  ur;ivf,  Uiitrt  IL*  hlilcs  coinpUtoly  uml 
covcrotl  ludsl  of  tht)  pitie  liox  Ht  the 
bolloiii.      At    tlio    iiK'uibcrs   ol  tliP  S(Hrlal  <"ln.U'. 

fnltnwfd  liy  tin-  1ii';mt',  llic  (vw  r;irrl. >»;•••*  n"*'  "•<" 
Irli'iuls  oil  foot.  ;t|i|iro;ii'|iril  tlic  t'luVf.  tlu'  llliiliy 
|ifO|ilc     who     WCU'     h<MU<Te«l     ;ililillt  tllf  Krotlllil:* 

CiiilifiiMl  li.isii.y.  Ai  tills  jiliuo  tin-  <.trvl«.»'i»  wfic 
very  lirk'f.  raklti;;  tliv  ra^-ki-t  lioin  tlu- lu'iir.-i', 
tlif'  lii'tmn  lioM-  tt  to  the  uravi-  .'ind  rt'i»lr<>  It 
iipoii  till'  ^roiiiKl.  .iiid  very  hooii  lowcrvil  it  to  tin- 
lliKil  ri'>-tiiin-|il:n  e.  Tliu  llrv.  l»r.  Muskliis  :i 
I'oiihio  ol  tlu'  (;iuiily,  aiitl  an  KjiiHroiiul  cU-rcy- 
mull,  ifiol  tlK-  Ki>i>'<  i>|iitl  liiiri:tl  mtvIm-.  uimI 
cloNi'il  wit.'i  the  I.ord'K  prayer.  t'ii«Ur»t:  with  t  In- 
woritii,  "And  ilflivrr  II*  Ironi'i'vil."  lii  fhi-*  all 
thf  ix-ople  jnliu'tl.  l»r.  MivMktiit  thrn  pioiiouiic.cd 
tin-  lic(ii^li>-(|iiit.  Aftt-r  «ll  w.-ii  oviT,  tlif  irraiid- 
rliildr<-ii  panned  In  turn  h\  the  o|k.'ii  (;rjvi>,  cmcIi 
tlirowliii;  Into  iu  di-ptii  :i  liuuiiiiel  of  flowers, 
»iid  titcn  tli<>  p<>opln  (ll^lM'r*•lvl.  At  tlif  rniruiK'o 
to  Sl^opy  Hollow  titood  tlip  Sfx-ial  finli-  drawn 
lip  on  tiUcli  !4id<;  of  tin-  drivc-wAy,  with  iincovcird 
hfiids,  and  the  piocexsiuli  p'a.>scd  out  lictwfou 
tlR'in. 

t»n  the  orf  St  of  tlx;  name  Idll,  .iboiit  fifloen  rods 
to  till'  wt^twurd,  uru  the  graves  of  Natlianit-i 
liawtboriu' and  Henry  l>.  Tlioronii.  In  tin.' saioe 
lot  Willi  the  new-niadecia-'c  art:  the  HtoneM  raixrd 
U)  tht:  nienioryui  several  Knu-r>onb,  incluilini;  the 
liiothor  Williain    and    his    wile.     l(y  the  fiini'ial 

Jehtenlay,  llawthuinu'ii  in  iialurally  biit^^eMti  d. 
toi;c'iri°ed  In  Iho  sam«'  church,  iuit  w;lh  on  a 
pleftHiuit  June  dar.  .Stmieof  tlawthorne'a  litcraiy 
eoiiteiupol'Mrtes,  {iieludiii^  the  two  ho  recently 
dep«il*;d.  — Lon;;fellow  and  i;nu'r.''on,  — were  in- 
cluded anions  the  pall-bcarcr.".  I>r.  t'larko  de' 
livered  the  aildros,  and  the  cx«ket  wan  home  liy 
hand  to  ttie  ci'iiiet'-iy,  and  the  grave,  aa  ye^iler- 
day,  wa"  hlieun  with  llower*. 

Mr.  lCioei'iw>n's  nieinury  was  honored  by  the 
prcsenee  nf  hiindrcdH  of  frioinlH  from  llostuii, 
(.'andiridi;e  and  other  pla<'es.  Many  went  up  on 
re;;ular  one  o'clock  train  on  the  Kltchhiirtx  road, 
Inelndinir  l>r.  .I.unes  Kreemaii  Clarke,  (tliver 
NVendel  ilolmes.  the  Uev.  I>r.  Ilartol,  rrofeB.''or 
tharles*  Kliol  .Sorion,  (Jeorjfe  William  Curtis  and 
J.  Kliot  Ciihot.  On  tit«  second  train— the  hpecial 
at '.!:li>.  which  took  (ip6!M  peuftir  iu  its  eleven 
cuis— watt  a  rtele^alioii  trum  the  >< coiid  I'hiirch 
in  Hoftton,  where  Mr.  KmerHoii  wa."  formerly  u 
na>tor.  There  waa  the  ICev.  iJr.  Chandler  ICob- 
liiii>,  Mr.  Kmerson'ii  nuccesM>r;  the  lu-v.  E.  A. 
liortoii,  the  present  pastor,  and  p\-Mayor  h'.  W. 
Lincoln..'^.  M.  1  rosby  and  (leorpe  il.  jja^er.  the 
^t.'l^din^  «'uiiimitlee  ol  the  ehuich.  tix-tiovernor 
Talbot  and  other  nit-ndtern  of  the  S<'rr)nd  parish 
weiv  al.sti  present.  Amon^;  others  who!«€  pre!«- 
en(;o  waM  observed  we rtj  MIsh  Klizabelh  Stuait 
i'helpti.  Mr.  tr<-orEC  \\  .  C'ooke  (author  uf  iCmer- 
Hou'tt  piibJishcd  biography  I,  Mrs.  .lohii  A.  Andrew 
and  daughter,  Mi-iii  Ixtuiba  .M.  Alrott. 
the  Hev.  .Mr.  tjreeuu  of  .Montreal.  tJeii- 
eial  N.  I".  Hank.'',  I'resideiit  l;iiot  ot 
ilarvaxil,  tin;  lU^v.  br.  Urij;':H  of  Canilirid(re, 
.Mr«.  .lohn  'I'.  Sarjrent,  members  of  the  Siitlolk 
bar,— ineludlup  Messre.  Itarwin  K.  W.ire,  (ieorpe 
I'litiiam,  and  .ludpe  KiL'ssell,— the  Key.  .Mr.  'I'll- 
den,  the  Kev.  Mr.  .\lounllolil,  I'rufessor^  I'l'iiee, 
llnrsloKl  mill  lulls  of  Harvard,  the  Key.  Henry 
W.  l'"oote  of  Kiiiu  a  Chapel,  the  Itev.  Kran<-i«  Til'- 
fany  of  New  York,  the  Key.  .luliiis  H.  WanI,  Mr. 
11.  <>.  Iioiiphtoi.,  Mr.  «i.  H.  Miltliu,  I'rolehsor 
William  T.  Harris.  Suiniiiitendrnt  i;.  J",  .-sciyer 
of  the  iloston  schools,  Air.  I- .  It.  Saiiliorn.  Colonel 
T.  W.  Hi(;pliisuii  and  others  >tho)>e  names  are 
f;imiUar  to  the  ]>iililic.  So  many  hundreds  could 
not  enter  the  church  that  it  wa.s  proposed  to 
open  another  aiidienco  riM)in  and  h.ive  odicr  aiJ- 
dius!ie>i,  but  this  was  linally  ahuiidonrd.  1  he 
Kitrbbur;;  road.whiih  had  prori  d  etjiud  to  the 
Midden  ilemand  upon  it,  delayed  the  r<'  j  ii  of  its 
K|M<ci.ai  In  »'ou»ie<|U©5ic«'  ttf  the  prolou^. ..  .u;,  .  I<  «■» 
at  the  church,  and  ihe  ltosi«>n  company  re.iiched 
the  station  at  eipht.  Kveryihinp  •lui  inj;  the  day 
pa — e<l  olf  .us  siiMHilhly  a.s  Ihe  |iref<ence  of  so  iriunv 
|i«Hipie  wtMild  |irrmit,  and  the  last  hnrors  vrcre 
titlin;;ly  p<iid  t<i  the  ^.l|;e  and  the  philoso^jJier. 
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Bla  niaeM  of  a  W««k  tfm  Aontm 
■ao*l»— Th«  Last  Boon  mt  Llf*  Vnvmr 
•cluua  —  Dwkth  8add«M  AnA  I*— *«fn>  — 
8k«tch  of  His  Ur«  Mid  CarMr. 


twwiom  ouB  trBCUL  tx.  anroiioBrrj 
CoNcoKu,  Mam!<..  April  27,  188.2.— Mr.  Ralpn 
Waldo  Emeraon  died  at  ten  minute*  b^or*  Dine 
o'cloUi  this  evenine.  His  disease  «MUiu«d  a 
more  acute  form  thin  morning,  but  was  not  ao 
tbreuteninc  as  to  cauie  ^;e^loutt  alajrm.  Dr.  I*ut- 
iiuni  of  Itoston,  who  bad  been  with  liim  during 
the  uight,  went  buck  to  ItostuD  with  the  Inten- 
tioii  of  returiiln<;  to  Concord  on  the  late  train 
tonight.  About  uoun  Mr.  Kincr»on  began  to  ex- 
perience increxsed  ditUciilty  in  brt^thini;,  and  to 
suffer  p:iin.  which  soon  prew  ho  intense  that 
ether  vijn  .-idminis-teii'd  him.  l''roin  the  early 
pari  of  the  afternoon  until  his  death  h.*^  was  kept 
c'lutiuiially  under  the  iiii'luencu  of  ether,  and 
while  uiic<<ii(«'i<iii!>  of  ]iuiu  or  of  his  turroun(lln|;;8, 
he  i>a»»ed  ijiiietly  away.  It  was  apparent  aeverul 
hours  before  IiIm  death  that  the  crisis  was  near  at 
band.  At  ,-tl>out  six  o'clock  Jud^^e  E.  K.  Hoar, 
who  iia.s  for  many  years  been  a  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Eiuersoii  and  of  his  family, 
was       liummoned        'u      the      bouse.  Judge 

Keyes,  Ur.  tmerson's  f::thcr-in  law,  was  also 
present,  and  the  foilouin;;  members  of  the 
family,  .-ill  of  whom  liaye  been  in  constant  at. 
teiidriiice  t-iiice  his  tiist  illiies>:  Mrs.  Emerson, 
the  wife  of  thedymt:  man,  .'Miss  hllen  Emerson, 
one  ot  the  <laut;htcr»;  l')r.  fjiitrson,  the  faon,  and 
his  wife,  and  Charles  Kinerion.  a  nephew.  During 
Ibeeyeuii.f;  the  utmost  anxiely  waafelt.  Dr.  Emer- 
son, his  mother  and  .-ister  and  the  nurse  were  by 
the  patient's  beflsi.le  watching  and  miuisU-ring 
to      the      unconscious      patient.  The      other 

relatives  ami  Ireiiidii  were  in  tho  »it- 
linp-iooiii       below.  At      a     quarter     before 

nine  l>r.  Emeisoa  came  down  btalra  and 
aiinuunccd  that  there  was  hope;  tliat  tiie  pulse 
bad  lallcn  from  Uu  to  IJO,  and  wa.s  steady  and 
re^rul.tr.  and  that  tho  p.itlenl  w;ks  restint:  <iuietly 
and  exsily.  Jheihctoi  liiou>;ht  tho  crisis  would 
soon  l>e  p:issed  and  he  was  en<.oiira;;ed  to  believe 
that  his  father  iiiij:ht  live.  The  doctor  then  at 
oiice  retuineil  to  the  sick-ruoin,  and  in  three  or 
lour  miiiuics  came  b.uW  vmiIi  the  sturtliii);  iiitel- 
li;;eiice  of  deulh,  and  at  hull-pa.st  nine  the  bell  on 
thu  l'lMt:.nau  c'.itiK'h  be;;aii  to  toll  the 
sad  lii'Ms  lor  which  the  <M>miuuiiity  hud 
been  anxiously  svailinjx  .since  iii'^hllall.  The  cause 
•)(  .Mr.  iiiicisiin's  <leatli  was  aciiio  piuMiinonia. 
lie  li.id  been  coniliied  to  hi;,  luiise  lot  just  a 
week,  and  had  been  Considered  rcriouitly  tick 
Ftnce  .<aturd.ij  la«;.  His  illness  was  not  deemc«l 
ciiljia!  iill  \c,.t.iday.  allhol•^'h  the  chanccji  have 
all  jloi;p  been  re;:ariUd  as  against  his  recovery, 
linnuipally,  however,  tm  account  of  his  a;;e.  No 
stranger  could  have  visited  Concord   during:   the 
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burn  ill  0>iicur(l  Id  lUTU.  KUwurU  niarritd  KclNfcca 
WuUlu  ■>f  Ctii-liusfura  in  1097.  The  M'ulUu  fninily 
tiu<l  bi'cii  LuiiUon  iiiercbuutH.  KUward'H  »on  J<>- 
8c|ih  bucuiiio  initiiriter  uf  tlie  obiircli  ill  ^.luldeti, 
and  c'outiniied  in  tbat  position  fortv-llTe  years, 
till  III:)  death  in  1767.  Unu  of  his 
»oii«,  AVilliaiii,  wus  pastor  ol  the  church  in  Con- 
cord about  toil  yeur^,  but  on  August  10. 1770,  re- 
signed bis  oilice,  iiud,  aniiuatcil  by  the  love  ol' 
liliirty,  Joyied  tlie  ADiericau  army  at  Ticondcroga 
as  cbaplaiu.  After  a  brief  uervicu  in  this  capaci- 
ty be  TV'ua  attacked  by  diseaiie,  and,  liciuf;  com- 
pelled by  advice  of  physicians  to  relinquish  his 
duties,  be  nttcuipted  to  return  home,  but  died  on 
the  way  at  Rutland,  Vt.,at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  Ho        wus         buried        with        the 

honors  of  war  by  '  a  detachment  from 
Colonel  Vandyke's  regiment.  This  chaplain 
was  the  griindfathor  of  Italph  Waldo.  His  sur- 
viving family  at  Concord  consi^r^d  of  the  widow, 
one  son  and  four  daughters.  The  son's  name  wa« 
:il$o  William.  He  was  born  in  1709  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1789.  During  the  ycai  of  his 
graduation  he  dcliverod  an  oratl'in  before  th* 
Fhl  Heta  Kappa  .Society.  After  spcndint;  two 
years  as  teacher  of  a  school  in  Kozbury,  be  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  for  tlie  study  of  theolotry. 
In  1792  be  was  ord.niued  as  minister 
iu  the  town  of  Harvard.  Being  inrited 
to  Boston  in  1799  to  preach  tbe 
artillery  election  sermon  his  talents  attracted  so 
^\ucb  attention  as  to  lead  to  his  being  called  aa 
pastor  of  tbe  First  church  in  Boston.  He  wa« 
instulled  October  16,  1799.  Ho  soon  became 
known  us  one  of  tbe  most  accompli:>bed  pulpit 
orators  and  one  of  the  be^  writers  of  bis  time. 
HiMonly  published  works  wero^  a  few  sermons 
And  a  brief  history  of  the  First  church.  He  died 
ill  1811.  He  Is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral of  the  Boston  ministers  of  hit  time, 
being  Ko  far  from  Iwviiig  any  sympathy 
with  CalTlni^m  that-  hu  never  preached 
doctrines,  even  in  the  mildest  form,  bat  inclined 
to  what  Is  ethical  and  universnl  in  Christianity, 
very  little  to  the  personal  and  historical."  In 
1804  he  assumed  the  editorship  ot  "Tlio  Monthly 
Anthology,"  n  literary  magazine  originated  at 
Harvard  College  the  year  before  *'to  represent 
higher  learning  and  cultivate  a  more  literary 
toHt*."  In  1800  a  clul>  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  editing  tliU  publication,  and  was  known 
an  the  Anthology  cinb.  Of  it  the  Key.  WlUiam 
Emerson  wan  vice-president,  and  its 
weekly  meetings  became  one  of  the 
most  notable  gatherings  of  the  city.  In 
July,  1811,  the  club  and  the  monthly  expired 
together,  but  not  until  tliey  ^aC  developed  a  new 
Interest  in  literature  and  largely  aided  in  the 
promotion  of  lilteral  theology.  On  the  motion  of 
ICmersou  the  club  established  a  liir>rary  of  period- 
ical literature,  which  grew  into  the  Boston 
Athcnieum.  The  Kev.  William  Kmerson  married 
Ituth  Haskins  of  Boston,  October  25,  )79G.  Their 
second  son  was  named  Ralph  Waldo.  The 
lady  19  described  by  the  Rev.  K.  L.  Frotii- 
iiigbom  as  "possessed  of  great  patience  and 
f.rtltude,  of  the  serenest  trust  in  God, 
of  a  discerning  spirit  and  a  most  courteous  bear- 
ing, one  who  kiiew  how^  to  guide^the  aflatrs  of 
her  own  house  as  long  as  she  was  responsible  lor 
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that,  with  tbe  sweetest  authority,  and  knew  bow 
to  give  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest  haj*- 
pinesb  after  that  authority  wa.*  resigned.  Both 
her  mind  and  her  character  were  of  a  superior 
orders  and  they  set  their  stamp  upon  manners  of 
peculiar  softness,  natural  grace  uitd  quiet  dig- 
nity. Her  sensible  and  kindly  speech  was  alwuyit 
US  good  as  the  best  instruction:  hei  smile,  though 
it  was  ever  ready,  was  a  reward." 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  Ralph  Waldo  entered 
the  public  erammar  school  and  soon  afterwanU 

tba  Latin  sobool  oT  Bo^^m  yfnA  ,IM  wm  prHVi 
dentin  his  studios  la  t^:,t::!L't  *:  :::7accf  al  poetlol 
varsioB  made  when  1m  Vza  tlr,  - : ,'.  •( sars  old  f  romi 
Virgil's  fifth  bucollo,  Tbia  rr^.S  C'Sa*  U*  reapvoM 
to  a  nlayfol  oballenc*  from  li^  '4ant,  wiio  know- 
Inc  toat  tireek  was  his  favorite  languags,  urge4 
him  to  improT*  bis  Latin.  ULf  this  period  ol 
Kroereon's  bov hood  one  of  his  brief  blographer«i 
Mr.  r.  B.  Stuiboru,  pleiuantly  writer:  "He 
breathed  la  the  atmoephere  aad  tbe  traditions  ot 
Boston  while  be  drove  his  mother's  euw  to 
pasture  along  what  are  now  Its  Unest  streets.  He 
learned  Ids  drat  lessons  of  life  lo  its  scboeki  and 
churches,  listened  to  Web«ter  and  Storv  in  iu 
oouru,  to  Joslsh  Quinoy  and  HurrUon  ii  ray  Otis 
in  its  town-meeUngs  at  Faneuil  hull,  and 
heard  sermons  In  the  Old  tio«ih  meeW 
iDir-bouse."  He  entered  .tlarrard  College  In 
1817,      graduating       in     10/1.  Among      bis 

clajtsmatvs  wtire  cTiarles  W.  (j'pham.  Uie  bUtorian« 
Joiiali  (iuincy,  Melitsb  Irving  Motte,  Jr'r.^Dcis  C 
l^oweil,  Ldward  U.  I»ring.  Kdward  Kent,  afMa> 
wards  governor  and  oUiei^iusiiea  of  MaiiMi,  aitd 
Robert  W.  Barnwell,  afterwards  preeideat  of 
ttouth  Carolina  college  and  senator  and  reprCHon- 
tative  in  Congress.  l)urihg  bis  ttm  year  in  col- 
lege Kiuervon  was  "prenidcut't  freidiMiaa."  his 
duty  as  suob  being  to  run  on  errands  for  tiio  pre^i- 
deut  and  to  make  anuouucemeuts  by  his 
authority.  Tliat  president  was  Klrkland, 
and  among  the  prolittsors  at  tliat  time 
were  t^dward  Kverett  and  (ieorge  Tloknor.  One 
of  the  tutors  was  Caleb  Ctihliiiig.  In  college  as 
ut  tliu  L.atin  school  Kmenon's  favvrlte  study  was 
iireult.  In  nmtliematics  be  could  make  nobea«iH 
wav,  and  in  pliilnsopby  he  did  not  get  on  very 
vtcil.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  studied  iiiuca 
outside  of  the  prnecrilied  course.  !u  readiui;  bis 
H|M-cial  favorites  weru  Sbuke»|>«are  and  Moii- 
tuiguc.  He  suceeeiled  well  in  Ue<:laination  and 
w((ii  a  Uoylston  prue,  an<l  showed  marked  abilityi 
iu  eoiii|xtt>lti(>u.  An  essay  on  the  character  of 
.H<ioraie.H  writteu  in  bis  juiiior  year  obtained  for 
liiui  a  Buwdoiu;  prize.  In  liiii  senior  year  bis 
sul/jeet  was  "'Jhie  W«-aent  Slate  of  i.thical  rhil-. 
osopliy."  for  which  ue  received  a  seuond  prize. 
Tliuiigb  known  to  be  skilled  in  the  writing  of 
verses  liii  cinsdniates  did  not  single  biin  out  for 
ela.^ti  |x»et,  i<nt  gave  a  preference  to  sevemi 
otiiei's,  all  of  whom  declined  the  task,  whereupon 
tlii-y  fixed  upon  Kiiieison,  who  accepted  the  posl- 
•  on,  and  Ins  ela.s->-<l;iy  poem  provetl  to  be,  as 
idired  by  liis  c<>niem|>orai  ics,  ••very  line."  VVhilai 
.1  colle/e  ami  ufu-r  gnuliialion  be  os.-isted  bis 
elder  brother  William  in  teaching  a  privaiet 
!-eli<H»l.  In  18'J.l         h«  began         Ui<« 

rtiidy  of  theology,  lie  did  not  enter  the  QwA- 
bridge  ibeiiUi^ic^il  school  Imt  attended  inanyeit 
(lie  leclure-.  of  t'roU-^^sor  NoiUju  end  other:,  tliere. 
At  till.')  peiiod  lie  ij;i<l  opprjrtiiiiity  (o  li^teu  fro- 
ijiiently  to  (lianiiiiii^,  both  in  conve'n<ution  and  in 
tne  puliiit,  bill  Ills  l:ivoiit^-  <ir:itor  tippears  to 
lirtve  •••I  II  Kilu;ird  Kveiell.  In  l^<'.'0  lie  was  "ai>- 
iirol>:iied  lo  |ire;i<ir'  liy  the  Middlesex  Association 
of  l.iiitaiiaii  iMiiii>ti'is.  ilislieultli  havin;^lajled 
le  sjieiii  tile  ioliowiiig  uiiiter  iu  i<'liirida  ami 
.Soulli  <'ai'oliiia,  and  preaelied  in  Cbarieston 
and  jieveril  oIIht  plac-e.«  during  his  sojoiiin 
tliere.  tin  rtaiiriiiiig  in  1K_'7  be  preached 
III  various  plac*  u  jn  this  ."^t^le  during  tbe  year  as 
a  candidate  ti>r  the  piupit.  He  eoiilinuetl  to 
write  pc>eiiis  diiiiii^z  liii:.-e  jiiirs,  though  with  lew 
cxcep.i  ions  lliey  have  not  lieen  given  lo  the  pub- 
lic. One  ol  tlicx' was  wiilti;ii  wnilu  he  was  stay- 
ing lor  a  short  tiiii"  in  Ne-.vtoii,  and  is  one  ot  the 
iiii>si  popular  ol  Ins  productious,  It  contains  the 
well-know  line: — 
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nod  lli(i»o  wiio,  ilUe  Mr.  i:uieri«iti.  w«  ri'  leaUy  to 
ubuudoii  It— resli'il  tliinr  tonilm  I  iipun  irntu'ifiU 
of  roiMclciic.',  liiiUiales  that  horu  wns  tnaile  a  tJl«- 
liiii.'t  lioiiartiiir,  and  that  hi  rv  a  ilni.'  iiius  xiiarplv 
he  drawn  httwecii  iho  olu  and  the  nuw.  'lU'v 
jreiicial  sl;ciiill(jiuo  of  tliu  evi  iil  w.t>  i>r<>li»l!v 
iK.t  iipprt-hfiiiU'd  at  tlie  iiioiu*  nt,  and  It  iiil::hl 
«M^il>  liuvu  l>i'fn  uiidt  i>tuo<t  to  iiie.tn  uu  iiioru 
than  Ihaliiuu  niuii,  h'.triied,  linliail.  In  fi-i'h'i^ia»^- 
tlfidhiiu  and  bkUlid  In  hihhcal  iut«r|iretiitluii, 
h;id  luihaki  n  llio  uiiclcut  w.tv  and  t aki-u  to  licw 
and  efifiilrlc  r(';uliiii;a  of  tfie  .Sirl|iiiire.  Kiit 
It  (-otin  piovvU  that  many  xharrd 
ill  tlio  opiinoiiH  and  ppriiuu.sii>im  of  Mr. 
Kmrrs)!!  mi  ihl.-*  aud  rilaled  fipic<, 
and  that  a  doctriiii'  lit  npliiiUHl  tiiin^K,  radically 
unlike  ilial  on  vsiiich  the  fathfin  Lad  i«-*>t<'d,  had 
bu|iiiii  til  hway  the  iiiiiiijii  of  coiibidurithle  iiiaubc-s 
ot  thuuixlitliil  lueii.  It  had  Iiil-ii  la(i(;ht  that  ly 
the  rnltarlaiiH  a-i  woll  a."  all  otheix  that  the  Hlhld 
\\<iD  to  hu  reaU  us  *'lhu  Kuuk'  ;  iiuw  It  soon  CiUJi6 
to  hn  tauuht  or  at  lca.st  to  nt-  iinpliud  that  it  w.u 
to  Im;  read  iiicroly  »»  "a  houW."  l)oiil>tli'8.s  it  waa 
not  at  oiii:v  distinctly  hu  di claJ-fd  hy  jMr.  Kiuir- 
Sim  or  itnyl'iidy  i'I.mj  uf  ueitclit  in  the  cofu- 
iiiuntty,  hill  thr  new  uinveiiient  cariy 
cjiiic  to  tliat  hl):nitl('ance.  Not  IroDl  any 
aiiihltion  on  his  parlor  vlucUun  ou  llii:  part  ut 
otheri<,  liut  h(>caii.Si!  ol  iialivc  iiowcro  of  tiiouciit 
and  uttcraiirc  it  -wuv  appointcil  to  Mr.  Enii'rsuu 
!o  oiitruuk  all  (^oiiiuini  orari<-.8  in  the  kaint- (Ic-ln. 
That  iiiovcnifiit,  iboui;h  it  it  i.s  u:ideri:>tood  lutt 
with  cordial  coUMjiit  on  all  handj>,  took  on  tho 
iiamu  of  "trau.-ccndL'iitalijiu."  It  watt  h  depar- 
ture from  the  old  groiinda  of  faith  and  ductriiiS 
in  no  irreverent  epirit,  but  in  a  purpot>e, 
avowed,  aud  felt  hy  thu  uiovoih  tn  he  a  necc»«ity, 
to  rest  that  faitli  and  essentially  thosa  doelrinen 
upon  deeper  fouiiilatioii»,  tliat  is  not  n|H)n  any 
recorded  word.i,  hut  upon  tho  intiiitioiif  of  the 
human  boui.  To  i^ny  In  ro  that  thu  cluiuiwasbu 
made,  is  not  to  say  tiiat  it  was  suOiclunt. 
NVlietbcr  It  were  or  tmt.  id  yet  in  debate. 

When  tbi.s  bte|>  liad  been  taken  Mr.  Emersun 
did  ni>(  Niid,  us  niaiiv  a  man  of  fcohlci  moiihi 
mieht  have  found,  iiis  occiip.-itioii  ^nu.  In- 
deed, he  did  not  dellnitely  di^.^o('late  hinib>elf  nt 
nnce  from  the  f'hri^llan  iiiini.-'Iry,  formally  ku  de- 
fined, lie  ountiiiUL'd  during;  t-everal  yeaiH  to  con- 
duct the  rejrular  Siimlny  tervice  in  ililleieni  piiU 
pita  of  tlie  deiioniiiialion  as  ojtpnrtiiniiy  ofliTPd, 
and  even  received  a  i  all  to  tai<i'  (lo^iiion  att  pa:-tor 
of  a  Lnit.irian  churcJi  in  >tw  licdford.  lliis, 
liMwever,  iiu  decliuuii.  At  uo  crenllint^rval  alter 
Icavint;  iii:)  iiastorate,  or  in  the  spriii);  of  tiviit,  Ihi 
made  a  voya^re  to  IliiroiA.',  and  journeyed  in 
France,  Italy  and  Kn^laiid.  In  IiIm  inilepcndenl 
and  original  line  of  Ihlnkiui;  at  home  bu  ba«l 
ioiind  that  hu  -ua^  not  (guite  (-olitary,  b<it 
bad  observed  in  tlie  current  Kn^lixli  periodi- 
cals coutril>iiti<>ni>  of  a  wriUr,  then  ni>t  fauioat 
nr  even  rero>riiized,  an  cxpreasiirn  of  s<>ntimcnu>« 
liarmonious  with  lil.s  own.  This  «at>  Thom.i.'i 
(arlyle.  To  ."tek  out  juid  rii>a  voce  ciuiparo 
opinions,  feelings  and  bclii-r.s  with  this  man,  it  it 
were  felt  to  hi.-  a  duty,  was  no  doulifc 
coiiHcioUKly,  in  an  e^iual  or  ercater  degree, 
a  pleasure.  It  re(|nire<l  more  than  the  cHort  of 
an  eaev  plia.sur<'-g..iu|r  tourict,  for  Carlyle  wua 
tbeii  »e<iuet^tL'red  ainioi<t  inaixct-.sihly  anx^nir  Ibo 
f*cot;l.»h  moor-  of  the  cb.seure  viMa^'  of  irais:  n- 
puttiK:ii.  Hometliiiig  descrlptivu  of  this  vir;ic 
ib  to  l>«.'  foiiuil  in^he  Tn'itill/^  of  both,  hot  uincU 
that,  could  it  iienxiiowii.  would  he  of  gcnuin* 
interest  to  the  a<ilni^•'^^  of  h'>ib,  liu.i  hecn  leIC 
unsaid.  Hut  the  <K:ca^ion  will  aiwayn  Iraro  » 
pieture.s<|ue  rharni  totlie  iniagination,  both  on 
.•account  of  its  atteud.int  eii<:nmst.inef:i  uud  «• 
lixilig  tlie  dat«:  of  liie  ronjiincMun  of  two  lumi- 
uariutt  debiiiied  honi'<'f<.>rib  to  uiii>ear  ai^twia 
t-tars  in  thu  nmiHiiient  of  l.u^ii.'<h  litvratuic 
After  llii*  rctuta,  in  the  Mint)  r  ol  li^st  ;(|.  .Vi. 
(Jucrson  bei;an  lii^earcer  its  a  l«;etur<>r.  and  t;av« 
ill  Itostou  a  roiLr>Ct>f  locturea  on  Mitiiuel  Aii,;clo, 
Milton,  Lulbcr,  Ueorge  Kox  ana  Edmund  Iturke. 
Thc.e  w»ie>l^e  foreruiiiierujvf  otbotit,  wlii<:b  iu 
the  count  van  up  into  the  l^y.9vfi^,  all  of  wbicU 
wrer«  governed  l>^a  moral  ^iiii>ijl»c,  aud,  except- 
in(C  posiUhlv  •  Jew  <M-«aj>i«»«ial  addit■^&es  uu 
'bitei^ial  topic>.  like  a«:ii<.-uli4ar«  or  lit*  mcchapiu 
ararnca   *  dUtlnctlvely   utoral   iuin.~  ifm«   lu 
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•  MfUia  thiu  ^ennr  ii  ninv  l>e  nuld  that  .Mr. 
ICnMr«ouln  rvlinqul'binf  a  ua«ioral  iliir^o  but 
tv«r  ktnt  bit  early  vuws,  and  boa  uontlnuftd  tv  be 

•  tirvaeher  and  a  mSninter  In  i}ilritual  ihiiius. 
fk'liluin  *lnc*  the  dutn  of  that  redmiuinhiMnt 
liav*  hl.1  toiden  iM-en  tli<m«  known  ui  "piilnit 
tbeinen."  NVhllo  liin  list  ol  toi,MS  ban  bteu 
UIITen>ott  lit*  Uentment  bui  not  won  ioharuiu- 
iilous. 

In    i&15   Mr.    Kmemon   Hxpd    hU   r«>«>ldonce  at 

Concord  wbeie  he  lia.H  hlncu  lived.  Iniriinf  the 
Winter  of  tlint  year  l.u  ileil\iii(|  ten  heiuroif  on 
Kn  Ji,«h  IMerature.  Thev  «■  u-  followed  In  !>';«» 
by  t\Aelve  li'cliin*  on  the  phil  i^ophv  of  lilitoiv; 
III  Wti'i  hy  ten  h'etuie.t  on  hiiin.iii  eiiliiire;  In  ]«jti 
lijr  ten  lectiirK  on  huin^in  llle;  In  Ix'.'J  l.y  ten 
It-eturcs  on  tlm  pr<*ent  aue;  in  |)<||  hv  heveii  lec- 
tiireitun  the  tlii>''>.  In  IM.  he  piiiill-'luil  liU  llrxt 
hook,  a  Nmiill  vnluniii  entitled  ".Niituie."  In  IKi; 
bo  UallV«rt'd  heloiu  the  I'hi  Ktta  Uappu  .'^ueletv. 
nf  Harvard,  an  addresn  ou  the  •'AineiKaii 
Hvhcilai^;"  in  l(4;w  un  addrexi  to  the  Menhn;  <  iajis  of 
the  Cauil>rid;i<' diviiilty  srhoiil,  and  in  t^.i-  t^umfl 
year  an  address  iM-foro  the  iiieiar^ 
•ociutips  of  Ifartinouth  College,  on  a  theme  ftukl 


IN.  MEMORY    OF  EMERSON. 

TttU^tV'SflUBVTKH  TO  HIS   LIFE 

Axn  nojtK.       /&&2. 


HI*  Life  a  KeliKlon  In  lUelf— Tb«  Talue  of 
Ilia  Preaching— Or.  Bartd'a  Tribute  and 
ReiuinUcencea— Emeraon'a  Influpnve  on 
niudern  Thoairlit— Hermona  by  Dr.  £IIU, 
Dr.   Clarke  ami  Other*. 

At  the  First  thurcli,  yesterday  mominp,  tho 
Rev.  Hiifus  Fills,  in  speaking  of  Emerson,  said: 
I  may  he  permitted  to  linj'er  lor  a  moment  in  the 
light  of  a  life  soeoii.-cii.ited  and  lilanicless,  and 
all  the  more  because  it  was;  tlie  life  of  one  whose 
childhood  and  youth  were  ours  of  this  religious 
congregation.  He  was  the  son  of  an  bonored 
mlniotcr  ot  this  church,  hajitized  into  our  home 
and  fellowshli),  and  enrolled  amongst  this  body 
of  communicanl.s.  Wliil.st  Hill  a  young  m.-in  be 
bei;amc  lirst  associate  ami  then  solo  pastor  of  the 
Second  church  In  this  city.  Sincere  in  this,  as 
in  nil  else,  it  is  very  plain,  and  I  have  reason  to 
know,  that  from  tlio  Urst  bis  in- 
terest in  tho  profession  of  a  riiris- 
tiaii  minister  w;is  iiioro  according  to  tho 
spirit  than  the  letter,  and  rather  moral  than  doc- 
trinal or  ecclesiastical.  It  wad  almost  inevitable 
that  it  should  have  been  so.  'Ihc  preaching  of 
his  father  and  of  two  at  lea-st  of  bU  fatbur'e  pre- 
decessors had  been  mainly  ethical,  not  much 
occupied  with  the  I'uritaii  theology,  which  had 
been  outgrown  and  yet  seemed  to  claim  at  the 
preacher's  lips  at  lea-st  a  respectful  fcilence. 
Moreover,  the  ethics  bad  scarcely  been  61  the 
transcendent  sort  hut  had  taJion  their  tone  and 
•;olor  from  the  prevailing  nnxleratlon  of  what 
was  then  the  c^Ublisbed  church  of  ibia  Commoii- 
vrealth.  Mr.  Emerson's  e«>nnect Ion  with  ehnrch 
and  uiinistr\,  and  even  with  historical  <  hristian- 
Ity  ascommonlv  accepted  and  recogniied,  pit's- 
ently.  came  to  an  end.    Iiuieed.  pulpit  and  parish 
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were  not  the  plac*.s  that  could  long  have  known 
him;  It  was  tn  accordance  with  his  genius 
to  cbcrUh  and  utter  great  seminal,  moral  and  re- 


.sftnl  tli.it  It  i- tiiitiiiMl  iiixt  lUtliiic  tliiit  In  tii;iii\ 
JiUljill*  li'fcrciil'C  ^ll<lul(|  ho  tiiiidi'  to  llii;  cIliintCtiM 

Hiid  liilliU'ii'r  ol  ilii'i^riMi  thiiikt  r  ami  |ioia  ulm 
li:i«  ri.M'«'iitiy  ilcpurtcil,  wlmif  lUc  unil  iilt('ruiu'i!> 
wi'tv  in  llii/ii.-ilvi's  nvfhiiliiiiij  oi  liiid'ti  tiiitli 
:iti<l  lo\c.  il<!  Iia.>  <j))<'ii('(l  Inr  UH  the  ciitcs  nl 
hoaveiily  wisduiii,  j.imI  lillt  d  tur  lives  to  n  lilfrliiT 
]>laiie.  F''w  1)1  I'.'  "n>  In  nur  d.i)  liave  been  nicdiu- 
tori  In  IiI^iIkt  tliiii;:!*  in  tli;il  decree  tliiit  lia.s 
Kalpli  Uuldu  l:nici.-(>n.  At  (oncifrd,  on  tliu 
luniTBl  d.i>,  cvcf.v  idiK'ivcr  must  kuvc  licen  itn 
|>M'K6i'tl  in  till-  d(Mii<in!>i  iiitiiiii:!  of  niilvi'i'bul  vv- 
»\tert  and  inoiirnini;  lor  tlio  (lend  liy  this  tlionu:lil. 
tliut  tiic  hiiiiiun  lu'iivt  UH  it  liiidij  exiiiisslon 
tlirnui^li  till'  ninlilttidc  iif  nu  n,  rcrtuiidy  respond- 
to  wijiitovfr  is  ;j:ood  and  tiiir.  (.ynics)  Miuy  tukc 
the  opposite  view,  and  may  Itnd  intieh  tiuit 
t'oei  to  jnstify  then),  hut  hv  un  inin'ititl)le  law 
iperatlni;  in  tlie  minds  and  houIk  of  men  the 
world  comes  8<)onor  or  later  to  reeo^'ni/.e  the  pen- 
erous,  triif  and  nolile  wherever  n\aniie.sted.  The 
(;reat  te.nheis  oT  mankind  may  lie  ^tuned  hv  th.it 
i;»-ui-ruliuh  to  wliiini  lix.'v  hrin^;  new  iriiili,  liiii 
the  next  will  Imild  nioniinients  to  their  metnory. 
One  wlio  today  is  seonri;ed  and  cnicihed  tomo'r 
row  shall  I't'  iei'o^ni7.i'd  a>  tlie  prophet  and 
leader  ol  the  rare.'  on  that  luneral  dav  tin- 
liarsii  spring  weiither  seemed  to  rilint.  as  [f  Na- 
ture lier.-eit  Mislicd  to  nianircst  u  lendernesb  inr 
him  who  bad  loved  her  so  weil.  In  re<-civinp  hl- 
Ididy  the  soil  of  t'oneonl  (:aln:<  .in  added  vaiietity 
nnd  hene<'fortli.  more  than  ever  belorp,  will  Ite  a 
place  toward  which  pil;;rinis  will  turn  tiieir  foot 
Step!>,  for  It  has  lierome  one  of  tlie  Meeeas  of  tile 
uiind.  Tlie  time  wlien  KmcTMin  lie;;an  his  eareei 
was  'I  jieriod  in  whicii  Calvinism  was  slowly 
dyiui^,  and    there  liad   eome   lorwaxl  to  take  Its 

rlaecacalm  and  fervent  rationali.sm.    llnt.loliii 
^K'kc     was     yet       tlic       muster     in    thought, 
and  Addisiiii  and  Klair        the       i-x- 

eniplarsi        oJ        literary        e^^pressiou.  'llie 

po«trv  of  Hyroii  and  Wordsworlli  was  >el  ron- 
tending  l<jr  supiemaey  with  that  of  the  earlier 
8cho(ds.  In  theohnry  discussion  wa:»  eondiieted 
by  the  eounting  and  weii;hiiiii  of  hihiieal  texts 
•ID  either  side.  It!i  processes  were  not  iliose  of 
iofrical  Keiici.ilization,lilit  of  analytical  reasoning. 
Cliristianlty,  wiietiier  orthodox  <»r  latiollali^ll( , 
was  understood  to  consist  in  an  ucceplancu  ol 
tlio  eoiumooly  received  oidnlons,  and  in  f;oinji  to 
cUureU  and  li>tcnin(r  to  sermons.  There  were, 
iiiaecd,  n>en  In  tlie  itoston  iiulpiia  who  did  not 
follow  111  the  ol«|  Leatwn  paUiways— Huckmiiist«r, 
Kvervtt  and  Chaiinlnitt  but  in  the  (;r<>ut  anajorttf 
of  oburclies  tbroUKhoiit  New  Knicland  tlitf  niv 
cbanlcitl  treatment  of  rvllKlnus  theiueii  pixvallul 
KBd  wa^  deemed  to  be  liiG  wisest  and  safest 
method  u»  the  whole. 

U  thinLS  art)  dllferent  touay,  ii  even  thoM  wno 
bold  tu  tue  Ortbudox  views  can  eoukeut  to  cert«iii 
modlllMtlona  uf  ttyo  gld  .wifys  of  tbiunlnc.  It  Ih 
lar{;«l/ owing;  to  ths  mlSQljr  .{hMUod  taken  ao 
iniuif  ye»n  Atoo  hf  Km^taoa.  Ila*^  ai(ecte<l  tbe 
religions  thlnliini;  of  bit  tirovi  noiibjrAHackor 
by  areotneut,  but  simply  by  ouenin£f  he  wtkMowtt 
and  Ifttinr  in  more   liKbt.    He    records  wbitt  ap- 

feani  to  lihn  to  bo  true,  lie  kslwo  to  bis  reader, 
be  ruMiilts  of  hi8  own  Insicht,  and  bo  by  nientai 
eonstltutiou  wa-'one  eapnhle  of  orl^nal  observa. 
tion,  independent  of  and  uiimlitdlitlof  wbiiT 
others  or  even  biiuHeU  bud  prevloio-lv  seen 
He  did  not  care  for  what  be' 
railed  the  bugbear  ot  <-oti>lstent  y. 
At  one  time  hi*  expn'»t<eil  opinion  nilunt 
teem  to  be  a  itlalii  dpcia.'atlon  of  puntheiftm,  but 
if  ill  a  dilTerent  mood,  or  muter  a  diUerent  iiu- 
iircHSioQ,  be  felt  or  eainu  Into  a  perception  ot  a 
LiTinc  pernoiiality  ruling  in  tbe  universe,  be  ho 
annoiiiicnd  It  and  lelt  it  to  the  igilrit  of  truth  to 
rccnnello  the  aiipareut  eontrauiction,  Tliouch 
often  attacked,  lie  never  replied  nor  entered  into 
any  controversy  or  urguiiient.  Ho  reaUicefl  that 
lopie  and  meiuphystes  never  reveal  new  truth. 
They,  can  only  set  In  order  what  has  already  been 
rereaied  by  the  hiclier   reason.    ArKuiueut   muy 
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at  limes  be  iiiM^edsary,  but  no  real  truth  ran  ever     ^tJA'^ir.JiSiflsJ 
be  overt-omo    hv    It.iioriaii    fulMehood  InnK   be     -iS     -  - -t-s -« 
nialntAined  by  Its  aid.    Kuiorsoii    liad  the  vision 
and  fiiciilty  divine.    Men  cume   to  bim  tu  be  fe«l. 
'I'liey  knew  that  lie   had   no   eonveitk  to  make  to 

ttliif  aiiA.  Itil  t.t-atl.lil      ntifl      tlint      l.lu       ..!*».■........ 


any  Bp<Fciul  i.ystem,  nnd  that  Ids  uttciunco  whm 
Uiil>iaHse<l  and  disintereHted.  HU  llrst  doctrine 
was  of  sell-rellanee,  n  doctrlnu  iihieli  in  some 
hands  inli;ht  be  danti-rotu  us  leudinc  to  mere  cc- 
cunlrleily,  ond  to  nsBuiilt  on  tbe  old 
merely  becoiise  It  is  old,  luit  the  best 
rorrsctive  ol  hiicIi  a  tt  ndeiiey  is  to  be 
found  ill  reading  fnicrson  hiiiibilf,  for  at  lieart 
he  U  alwajs  tuurde.d  and  eonsei vative.  To  a 
yoiiii);  man  who  had  litout:ht  tor  bis  coiistdern- 
tlon  an  esHiiy  in  uhlcli  he  thought  to  show  that 
I'iato  war.  a  misiakeii  and  uiitriiHtworihy  thinker, 
Kmcrion  rrplled,  "When  you  attack  the  kin};  you 
onclit  to  lie  sure  that  you  kill  him."  Mis  boeoml 
docirino  was  one  tli;it  sLimnl  as  liiucli  as  pos- 
sible like  the  opposite  of  his  Hint,  and  that  wai; 
leliiineeoii  Hod.  iii«  ullirmutioii  is  th-ti  (iod  Is 
always  near  to  ns  and  reiidy  tu  enter 
anil  inspiie  our  mimls  wln'i  irutli  If 
Ml*  will  but  frost  him.  In  all  that  he  says  ol 
natuio  Ills  speech  is  divi  iit,  and  be  sees  (iod 
every^Alicie  in  luiiuic.  if  he  may  be  culh  i!  a  paii- 
thelri,  lie  was  one  in  tin;  rpirii  ot  I'aiil,  who  said, 
"In  Him  we  liie  and  ino\e  and  have  our  beinu," 
uiid  who  spenks  <il  t  lie  clnirch  ns  lieiin;  "tilt  lul- 
ness  of  llim  Iliat  tilletli  all  in  all."  Kineisoii 
siioUo  in  tiic  maiiiur  of  a  prophet  who  Ijclievcil 
tiuil  them  is  n  hoiiI  in  nature  iiijO  in  lile,  and  he 
a<wnys  Btood  lor  ilie  spiiU  as  aifalnsl  mutter. 
Ihioujihlilm  we  learn  analn  liow  lull  of  God  nrc 
nature  and  lilc  ami  man. 

THE  rnKACHKR  AM)  WHAT  Hi:  I'nRACHED. 

Tlie  Itcv. -M.  ,).  .Sava^'c,  at  the  rhurch  of  the 
Unity,  yesterday  moiniutr,  spoke  of  "Ralph 
Waldo  Kmcr^uii,  the  picaclier,  and  what  he 
preached."  The  text  selected  was  Matthew 
ill.,  3:  "Iho  voice  of  one  crjliii;  in  Ihe  wilderness, 
I'leparr  ye  the  way  <d  the  Lord;  make  his  paths 
straight."  In  tlic  spirit  of  Kmcrson,  In  the  cir- 
cumstaiicvs  of  his  life  and  labors,  iji  tbo  methods 
•ud  tlic  results  of  hia  work,  said  the  preacher, 
there  Is  much  to'makc  us  tbitilr  of  that  gr.tnd  old 
prophet  whoso  raiment  was  of  camol'a  l>alr 
bound  aliotit  him  with  ^  leathern  giidli', 
wiiose  meat  was  lodusts  nnd  wild 
honey,  and  who  lived  only  that  ho 
iiiiclit  bjieak  hia  mbbsaKC.  At  IliBt  he  was  only 
II  lime  voice,  and  iu  the  opening  ol  his  career 
how  unlike  was  bis  receution  to  that  of  l..oiig- 
fcllow,  his  lifeloiij^  friend,  and  who  bus  Just  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  uiicuint;  hcuveus.  John  the 
IJaptist  declureii  nothim;  liiial,  but  be  iioiuied  t<i 
something;  toward  which  he  led  the  way.  Sn 
Emerson  enunciated  no  final  system,  but  he 
roused  the  woiid  to  lisieu;  he  broke  down  its 
conveiilioiialism,  and  prepared  it  for  the  iiieom- 
iu;:  of  new  and  iii^hci  truths;  he  wits  cbseuliully 
a  prophet  In  his  sjiirit,  ami  the  work  he  wrought 
was  es.seniiallv  u  propliet's  work.  Alterabri-f 
trial  of  the  world  he  found  that  it  could  not, 
ill  the  ordlnarv  son-e  of  tho  word,  l>«  iho 
field     for    ills    I'ife    work;    it    was    not    rca<ly 

{or  iii«  mcssttce,  nnd  so  he  must 
etii  c  to  hie  «ilderiU-sa  and  make  llie  worM  oumu 
Ittundtqliiin.  Eu«Brson  believed  be  b«jil«Biik- 
^ioii  tq  liticak  for*  \0»  eternal  tmtb,  aad  Uxlay 
tlioiisaDds  uf  grataful  men  and  women  in  two 
cintiiieiits  have  aei'C|ited  his  credentials  and 
glatlly  Ii>t4'iied    to    his   wunls.    His  eikterual  IiIm 

was  TtuloKIra  e]icitini;~inctdenu(>r  adventures 
lur  a  biotcrapher  tu  relate.  He  left  the  pulpit 
when  be  was  a  young  man,  but  In  the  truest  nnd 
MoMeMaeiise  of  that  word  ho  .never  ceased  to 
(iteachj  lectures,  flUaya,  poeiiM,  whatever  else  itr 
inoro tbi>y  were,  th4y  wcrt*  always  sermons:  he 
was  too  disciple  of  tbat  school  which  teaches  that 
art  must  have  no  moral  ineuiiliiKi  xl'  nature 
to  him  was  all»e  with  f;odi  the  essence  of 
tiod  woa  morality,  and  so,  to  his  >ntii<l, 
wlmerer  stood  face  to  face  with  a  bit  of  nature's 
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yrttitrday  fori-iiooii  U|n)ii  "i<ul|ili  W;iliJo  Knicr- 
!ion."  Il»'  said:  I  uj-k  yoii  to  iiidul(:o  me  todny  In 
:i  soiiifwliut  iiorxunul  foeliii^,  and  1  may  u^k  It  be- 
cause yoii  tsUuie  It  with  mc.  Mltjlit  we  not  inter- 
pret the  uUi  table  that  the  guds  in  thulr  luiitiun 
.struiie  fi'oiii  top  tu  top  of  the  hll'ti  as  nieaninij;  ior 
uii  rather  elevations  of  the  huinuu  mind'/  sioine 
of  tlie<e  tttepii  we  caJI  Homer,  I'hito,  I>ante, 
Shnltespenre,  tJiithe,  and  wo  know  not 
where  next  tlie  foot  shall  go  down. 
Meanwhile  there  are  intermediate  hol};ht.a, 
wlilch  we  eall  Wnnl-wortli,  (urlyle,  liroutiin(r, 
Darwin,  Kinerhon— Kmeison,  our  Intelieeiiiai 
\Va>liin);ton.  'I'lu:  |;eiiiiH  of  ills  iierbiuiality, 
wbiehwas  the  «oiin<lin);-bo:ird  <*l  tlic  worcl  of 
land,  liaiHesoiir  resi'ircli.  liarwiii  and  JCnior^oii, 
as  unlike  yet  a;*  united  a-<  the  opjioslle  pole.'',  are 
llie  two.  "ihe  hrNt  tlie  explorer  ol  ^trlll■ture,  tlie 
■-C'ond  of  the  C)rn:ani/iiig  powei-,  KnierHon,  feel- 
ing; no  less  stPiO^'ly  than  Tarlyle,  Ininian  defeeis, 
l4iii;:iiiti  niore  e.iinestiv  lor  tlie  iiillleiiiiim  dj.\.s, 
yet  content  with  <iod's  world,  on  t;ood  terius 
with  iUi  iniiabilants,  in  love  witli  Ills  lionie,  wilii 
ix.iiein  iii?  iK'.iM,  lull  ol  le.^pei't  uml  willi  doe 
.lilereiice  to  Ills  iiilerioris,  never  pouriiii;;  out 
t'arlyle's  torrent  ol  volcanie  Maine,  stones  and 
mud".  .\(;as>iz  was  iml  a  keeiiiT  observer  than 
llnierson.  Jl  was  the  outside  tlmi  Dmwln  lii- 
\e>ti;;uicd,  llie  in^ide  tor  wliiiii  ICiiierson  cared 
and  iinder.-iood.  I»arwin  watelieo  llitr  .strueture 
unfold,  and  iiiourneil  over  llie  missing  links, 
i.inerson.  in  the  unbroken  iinit\  lie  relebratt  il, 
mis^ed  nn  links,  liiit,  nndi  ri;e.ali  diversity  or 
talent::,  how  similar  were  these  i  wo  men,  Kiner- 
bi>n  and  Karwin,  lu  their  <aii'loi,  absence  ol 
^riidce,  freedom  from  viiidlitlveuess  and 
from  dlsi»osliioii  to  reply  or  quarrel, 
liianners  ul  splendid  eulliire  and 

aiiupllcitv.        More        than       one        spy        was 

eiit  iiiu/llie  Ian  •  of  t  auaaii,  u^d  it  Is  i^ot  given 
lo  anv  one  indiviuuul  to  brl*K  Wck  a  t>*Hccl  r«- 
porii'nor  is  either  of  tUwe  nidlj  |>crkapai  to  K- 
put  at  the  head  of  tt)o  cl«Ks  wijeta  (SouratcM,  In 
piactieal  phi.osopby,  ttood,  <>r  tu  WhtcU  tihakc- 

peaie's  lnia>;lnaliomS«w,  KlMBrson  scuriicd  the 
iiiite  nejialions  of  r)<i«>tnn  I'nttarlauisni.  U'iii^; 
hini»«lf,  Cnannini;  not  exeepted.  tlie  >;reat  Init*- 

<iau.  Jiu  opduubw  HpKiieii  not  Ul»  aiiH:rirnina- 
tlMit,  never  wim  aie  or  razor  mora  ■JuariM 
though  he,  at  was  olteo  rctnarkej,  .«0uia 
cut  ufT  a,  liian's  head  without  the  inaii 
kiiowint;  It.  llin  generous  iiand  could  anil 
did  withhold.  The  proua;;an<iUt  of  athciKU 
he  did  not  wiHh  to  sec.  He  was  not  dl|;nltted,  he 
was  dlt'nlty;  and  i  Rnnietinies  thought  liiiu  the 
only  tein]ierate  man.  It  will  be  said  he  did  not 
(bi  lull  }iistlee  to  the  drama  of  human  life  which 
wu  call  Hueiety.  ihu  <iiurch,  ti<e  state.  1  answer 
ihls  was  not  bis  voi-atlon.  He  was  not  dramatic, 
but  lyrie,  and  he  did  not  desert  ins  po«t.  It  w:ts 
my  tortune  in  1K.»;  ti>  In-ar  -Mr.  Kiuer.son's  fa'r- 
souiidliiK  divinity  scboul  nddress,  with  its  pre- 
lacuof  petition  "from  his  lijis  without  any  per- 
gonal proiiniin  iipplled  to  tite  I»eltv.  As  I  re- 
iiieiiiber  it  it  wa.i  in  this  wise;  "'-We  ilesire 
ot  the  iiillnite  wUdinii  and  coodnrss  to 
to  be  1(  d  into  the  trui  h.  I  his  we  ask  of  the  intl 
iiite  wisdom  ami  uomlness  in  our  lowliness."  Tlie 
Itev.  Caleb  ijtetMin,  Who  was  his  friend  and  ad- 
mired the  discourse,  said  alter  the  service  to  mu' 
"'I  bat  w.^s  no  firayer."  I  ihi  k  it  was  heard  on 
lil^li.  I  know  It  Hiitik.  and  you  know  bv  mv  re- 
iiieuiberiiit;  it,  as  pia\ers  are  not  apt  to  bo  /e- 
luembered— Intl.*  my  ne;iit.  Not  loni;  after,  in  a 
visit  to  bis  bouse,  be  re(|iiested  mu  in  the  uiorn- 
iU)i  Ul  couducl  family  devotions.  As  we  rose 
Iroiii  our  knees  our  eves  met.  There  was  In  Ids  a 
sliiirular  and  surprising  liistro  which  I  never  for- 
{;ot,  not  a  surface  ulltier,  but  a  sott  iintathoma- 
•ile  tiauspareney,  which  made  liiiu  look  to  me 
like  an  embodieil  supplication.  Dr.  Ilartol  then 
r<teircd  to  Mr.  limerson's  witlnlrawal  from  the 
jiiilpil,  and  conlimiintj  said:  Twenty-live  viuirs 
ano,  unable  myself  longer  to  ailmiuister  the  rite  of 
eoiiimuniou  to  a  coiigi'ei:atiou  divided  liy  a  iiene- 
di(.'ti,on  as  a  sword,  1  uskeu  his  counsel,  and  he 
advised  me  to  write  a  stiii^iii^   pamphlet  on   the 


•y    I" 
then  loaiied'bie  his  farewell  sermon,  In  his  own 
handwriting,  and   siibsojuently   gave  It  eo  me, 
derllniii^  to  have  It  returned. 

I  like  to  recur,  suld  Dr.  Ilartol,  to  lilin  nerfrnt 
disposition,  so  patient,  with  Ids  habitual,  never 
absent,  all-<<in<pierln);  smile.  What  industrv  is 
shown  In  Ills  styli!)  Not  a  river  of  lire,  like  Jdil- 
ton  and  Webster,  but  a  eoiidi'iisatlon  of  wisdom, 
a  eabini't  of  ncms.  Itut  the  style  varies.  Is  maiil- 
folil;  sometlinen  he  blocks  out  his  expressions 
like  an  arcbileet;  soinetlinca  wo  walk  with  hlui 
lis  over  a  wild  h»!ath;  soinetinies,  though  rarely, 
bis  laii;:anpe  is  a  runnlntj  Sfreain.  iCv  disliked 
what  lie  lulled  arid  metaphysics.  His  iniaclna- 
tlonwashis  method  ot  arrivlu(r  at  trulli.  The 
nation  and  livilizalion,  shall  I  say,  is  reeonnjled 
to  Ml ,  Enierson's  departure  by  the  failure  of  Ids 
power  to  reiiieiiibei  and  produce,  iiut  as  I  have 
seen  bim,  evi'ii  of  late,  I  have  missed  nothing,  i 
sat  with  him  sn  hour,  a  month  aj^o,  by  bis  side 
in  .Vpjileton  ebapel  at  lx)np;lelb»w's  tn"n<  ral,  and 
fell  feiill  In  him  that  intelligence  which  is  (:ood- 
iiess.  He  desired  mo  to  tell  liiui  the  names  of 
one  and  another,  each  one  of  the  peiiormcrs  of 
tlir  fei  vice,  and  severid  of  the  rumpany  there 
with  no  shame  more  than  a  little  child  that  he 
could  not  recollect  llieiii  himseir.  Shall  my  cri- 
terion ol  a  man'  Intellect  be  his  ability  to  recall 
M<y  name  or  anybody's  uaniu'.'  Wlien  1  hear 
the  talk  here  and  there  of  lil»  wreck— 
"l.i?  wieck,"  that  was  the  word  —  be- 
eau.se  the  pood  ship,  his  hci-.d,  \>.ii» 
beinppeiitiv  unbuidened,  I  thought  the  pood 
shi|.  wa^  about  preparin-;  to  loosen  from  her 
iiiooriii;is  lor  a  better  trip  tu  (-all  that  other 
p;o  ilic  sea.  1  Invited  ftlr.  Jjneisoii  to  dinn  with 
me  once,  und  lie  promised  to  come.  1  said,  "I 
-sball  be  tlie  more  plad  because  voii  v^jij  nieat 
Father  la)lor."  'Ibcn  he  hehita"ted,  and  said, 
•I  athei  Taylor  In  a  <:aiinon,  better  on  the  (  oni- 
mon  than  in  . I  parlor."  iiut  he  was  persuaded. 
mid  was  re<  omiu-nsed,  for  as  he  left  the  table  lor 
his  train  1  said  lii  Ta-.lor,  "That  Is  u  sweet 
bplrit.'  "Vew  vcs,"  r<plle«i  Taylor;  "should  be  po 
to  hell,  it  would  change  the  climate,  and  the  eiid- 
yialion  would  be  tii.it  way.  "  lather  Taylor  al.-.<) 
sabl  ol  him:  "I  hiivc  laid  my  ear  close  to  Ids 
lie:iit  and  ncvi  r  detected  any  j:ir  in  the  nia- 
<  liiiierv.  He  IS  iiioie  )4ke.lesus  tlian  any  body  else 
I  bav  known."  Ilniprson  was  as  open  as  the 
iLiy.  M  111  n  I  llri^t  saw  him,  a.s  liis  iicst,  I  think 
in  IKWiy  he  iiointeil  to  hi^  pile  of  manuscripts  on 
the  .-tudy-labli;  ami  said,  "They  are  for  all  who 
want  to  look."  1  complained  once  that  he  had 
lecn  oven  harped  at  a  waterinp-plaee  when  he 
staid  with  me,  but  he  said:  'It  is  all  ripht:  the 
rork>  and  sea  have  been  thrown  into  the  bill." 
James  T.  riebls  told  him  that  in  rri'UblishinK 
one  ol  his  jiiei'>>  he  thought  it  li(rht  to  |>ay  hini 
ai:aln,and  Kinersousaid:  "If  iWeK«n  honest  man 
I  should  not  take  this  im>Df>y|  ^(  1  was  a  tbief 
fioui  belore  Ute  foundation  «^  th«  world."  Dr. 
]t:irtot  i>avc  n  beauufui  lusC'.i'UBt  of  Kmvnoit'a 
bui  ial,  and  in  9nniin|ng>  fn»  bie  SSfe-yrorit.  tald  m 
stoiiu  lor  unity  in  uicit  and  tiiyjijp  against  Um 
uiunslruus  ami  cxi^eptiona). 


EMlCIUHtM'S  WITNKKi^   TO  CHHIST  AND  IM- 
MOUTAKIIY. 
Tb«  Iter.  Henry  Uiunchard,  pastor  of  theSbaw- 

uut-avenuu  t'niversalisi  church,  vrus<-'U^>«*ter« 
day  fnornlng  on  the  subject,  "The  WItuess  oj  a 
<ireat  Soul— Kalph  Waldo  l.mcrson— to  Christ  and 
Iminurtanty,"  taklnp  for  nis  text  u  part  of  the 
•-'.'■>th  verse  of  the  Uth  chapter  of  I'overbs:  '-A 
true  witnoss  ilelivereth  louls."  They  who  iielievo 
in  Christ,  said  .Mr.  HIauchard.  are  g'^sul  to  hear 
witness  to  the  fact.  Ainoiip  the  many  nohle souls 
who  have  done  fliN  stands  Kalph  Waldo  Kmer- 
son.  AftPrsjipakln,T  at  f^oine  lenpth  of  the  help 
this  preat  soul  has  piven  to  iniiltitiides  of  readers 
ol  his  booka,  the  speaker  took  his  Hist  illustia- 
tlon  of  hinerMjn's  wltm-ss  to  Christ  from  a  per- 
sonal expeiieiice.  In  a  visit  to  the  poet  W  hittler, 
•Mr.  Whiitier  told   bim   that   -Mr.  Kmersons   la-t 
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f'>r  tli*>  whole  liiiiuaii  riico  Is  to  liu  B  irrcat  liiHchci 
ol  liiaiikiiKl.  'J'hi'  xpcalor  Ixro  iiia(k>  a  iiloa  lul 
ail  caiiioi  iDii'lilcriitioii  III  llils  tcsliliHjiiy  ol  hci 
i;rent  msoiil  nt>  Ualpli  WaMo  KiiicrHun  totlii-i  |icur 
li»iit'.'<!«  ol  (  liri^t.  It  in  not  as  tlx'  ilcMi'iiilaiit  ol 
u  Ion;:  line  ol  uiiuisi(.'r>,  hut  as  a  etii<li'iit.  of  the 
lilrralurc,  the  sai'it-il  luxiks  of  all  iiutiuiis  thai 
li<>  (rivcu  tills  witness  to  rhrist.  Mr.  liluiictiurd 
tlit'ii  procccflctl  to  (Iwoll  on  .Mr.  Euicrsou's  tettl 
uiony  to  his  hcllof  In  lininnrlality.  lie  sa.vs,  "Al 
{(real  uMttirus  tlL'li^hi  in  Ktability;  all  prt'ut  iiior 
iiiiii  c'tirnitv  atflriucd  in  the  vcry'iiroinife  uf  thuli 
facuUk's.  I.ifc  is  not  loiifr  iMiough  for  art,  not 
loiix  «.'iiou);n  for  frieuil>-bi|).  'i'lio  evidt'iicii 
from  iiiU'lloi't  Is  xs  Taliil  its  tlio 
fviik'iico  fiiiiii  lovo.  TliH  liciiifr  that  cnn  Klinre  ii 
tlionglil  ^ii(i  ft'i'lint'  i-o  suliliiiic  ns  coiilldciK'O  In 
truth,  is  no  nius-hrnoin;  our  ilissalisfactloii  with 
any  "th'T  solu  Ion  Is  tho  hia/in;;  evhleiKU  of  iiii- 
iiiortality."  llu  bfiivvcs  wo  shall  know  unrlj 
uther  in  anothiT  world,  lie  .says:  "A  man  wImi 
U:n  read  the  works  of  I'lato  and  riiit.ir<'lt  aiR 
!Senei-a  and  Kant  aud  .Shakcs|iearc  and  »\\)rds 
worth,  would  srorii  to  ask  sik.Ii  t-rUoul-iUitiu 
qu«!:  tioiis  as  wheiher  w"  ehall  know  eaih  o«hc 
ill  the  world  ln-\i)iiil  the  prave."  In  the  '•TUre 
iiody"  whiol)  coiiiuioinoratcs  the  death  of  liL 
ttitit'^on  Lis  words  are  Ihe.-^c;  — 

J'laycrs  (>f  .s;i|ii|9  iliat  inly  biirucd^ 

Saviriu.  Wliul  ivrxielU'iil. 

A"-  tii'il  lives,  Iriieiiiliilielit; 

IK'Ui  l>  are  duKt, JK'Mi is*  ViW^  (vmata} 

Jlean,-'  lovo  \«  ill  meet  ihc«  afcatn. 
His  faith  is  not  Itsscnod  a.s  tho  ycar«i  go  by.    I 
hiapueiu  eulitied"Teriiiiniit>,"  besaytt:— 

Al  (Tieiilnl  IrlMu  lier  lollif  t'ale, 

I  trim  iii>«<'li  tu  till-  rtoiiii  <>(  uui«, 
I  iii.iii  llie  riKliler,  m-f  iii«.  ^.m, 

I  llM'V  the  v.ili  .  al  eve  nlH-yeii  ill  l>rlui«l 
"l,u«Ii  liiillinil,  liaiil.ti  fear, 

Itu'il  i/ii«.ii(i  ilnv,'  iiiili.iiinfd; 
Th''  iMiit,  rteli  woiili  llu-  rrui.,^.  u  oeaTi 

.Villi  every  wave  is  eliaruied." 

Ttiaiikliil  for  the  woni>  of  sueli  a  man,  we  are 
to  he  fcliil  more  ih.iU'dul  lor  lih  lile.  That  w.t8 
full  of  love,  »wo<-liiess,  ci'titleiicsH,  asiuratlon, 
icvt'ieiit  sillily  III  nature  and  roiiiiiniiiinu  with 
Uod  and  the  inl^lity  H|iirits  of  the  dead.  It  U 
l.liiei'Don  hiiiisejt  wliii  Is  a  Witness  to  Imiiiortallty. 
l.iiokiii^  into  mat  ^rave,  strewn  witli  the  jirt-en 
ot  (lines  v>  liieli  he  loveo  ku  well,  we  caiinol  he- 
lu've  that  he  i-.  there.  Hi-  Is  alive  eNewhorc.  The 
|ireae|ier  would  have  all  men  t>tudy  thine  words 
uiid  this  lile.  Ill- eoiiiited  it  a  privilege  tu  e.ill 
llie  atlentioii  nl  lii.s  lieartTS  to  the  witueiUS  of  this 
great  boul  lu  tlirl.it' and  iniiiiuitality. 


i;.MKHSON;  MAN  AM>  I'OET. 

The/i'wenly-einhth  ('oiigre(;atlonal  Bociety  licld 
nil  I'jiierHon  meiiiorial  hervieuat  I'arkerMeuiorial 
Mall  yi'citerday  loreiiuoii.  On  the  |ilalturiu  watt  a 
lar;;e  bteel  en^raviiiK  of  Kiiierson,  ourrounded  hy 
t1oi.ll  desi;;iiH.  Mr.  Jaiiics  Ivay  A|ipleheo  eon- 
dueled  tlie  hervicet),  wliieh  were  of  a  devotional 
character,  uiiil  eonsisted  of  the  fcintriii);  and  read- 
ing of  belecliona  from  the  poet'it  work«,  and  adl8- 
eourMU  hy  Mr,  Appleheu  on  ■■Liiieruon;  Man  and 
I'oet."  ill  the  coiirbe  of  hlii  reuiarkb  the  Hpcaker 
said  that  very  lew  men  had  Kueneeded  in  llvinj;  a 
lieryic  lilu  a^  Kmerson  liad  done.  Ilia 
lilei  wa^  an  ejiie  bung,  and  wo  can 
Hee.       uo       flaw        iii       it.  Kuch      a      man 

eoincs  l>ap\«iiuH  in  u  century,  and  Uuiuanity  liiM 
cause .U>i)e  iliankliil  mat  tlie>y  coiiiu  ho  often,  lie 
wau  t-<jl<^elv  indebted  to  race  lor  IiIh  (;ran<lk  ctiarac- 
teriHiieii.  '\i\»  anccbtiy  w<u>  one  of  which  any 
ma)jr-]ulj^htlie  proud,  'ilieir  (feuealogy  wa4Vooteil 
in  tliftC  Hoil  iroin  which  only  tree  men  eould 
Hltiingji'.'ilo.  had  to  leave  the 'Unitarian  chureli 
becau.-iu  liu  could  not  conlorni  to  the  loriuiiof 
that  church,  aiiO  Iroiii  that  lime  he  became  a  tree 
rover,  lie  came  to  believe  that  even  prayer 
ilsell  was  a  uselesH  cereinouy.  He'  wait  de- 
iioiiiiced  aH  un  atlieiet,  but  he  planted  liininelf  on 
his  own  iii.itiiicts,  and  tl<e  world  is  lti>>t  coming 
Around  to  iiiiii.  Jie  hceuis  to  have  hhunned  noto- 
riety      and      to     have     courted     only     Hevere 
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Hiiiipliciiy.  lie  DeVcr  BUbjected  hliuBtlf  to 
the  driidt:ery  of  lieliig  a  money  t>etter. 
He  seems  to  liavc  liecii  a  complete  man,  and  he 
waM  the  llower  of  New  I'.iiglaml  civilization,  lie 
received  the  lioiuaKC  ol  euianclputed  nilmU,  an 
lioiiiai;u  more  lioiioi  able  than  that  accorded  to 
the  coni)uerorN  ol  nations.  Asa  poet  Kinersoii 
cured  litile  lor  the  ruggediicsd  of  the  form  of  Ins 
vetNe  MO  long  as  the  tlioiiglit  wat>  there.  His 
■loems  arc  a  conilciisatioii  of  his)  pliilo;opiiy,  aiuj 
lie  kept  his  ]ioctry  Macred  to  the  expression  of  IiIh 
grander  tlioiiKliis.  focirv,  in  l-.^meruoii's  views, 
wa.s  tiie  Only  verily.  He  deiiiaiiilcd  of  tlie  poet 
two  tilings:  vcraciiy  and  faitu.  lie  must  lielie\e 
In  what  lie  is  baying,  and  he  must  lie  faitlilul  to 
his  roiivictlons.  To  Kmerson  nothing  wu8  true 
that  ijoiild  not  be  put  into  verse.  The  most 
praclieal,  dry  and  uiiHentlmeuial  lopica  tie 
believed  lit  suhjei  t-l  for  the  poct'u 
verse.  Kvery  religion  to  iiim  was 
true  and  t^actiid.  Kmerson  belongs  to  the  iicrolc 
poets  of  the  world.  He  wait  a  patriot  poet.  He 
was  a  courageous  abolitionist,  ami  ho  saw  that  in 
America  nieii  must  be  eitlier  all  Ircemen  or  all 
slaves.  The  grand  uprising  ot  tho  North  to  pre 
serve  tlie  iniegriiy  of  tliu  I'nion  ho  rcgardct 
Willi  adiiiirailon.  Ir^nierson  wait  au  American  ol 
Aiiierieaiis,  but  tie  knew  arid  ho  taught  thai 
mean  aud  sordid  natures  can  never  make  ugieai 
nation.  I'Jiicraon  can  never  die.  He  lives  will 
Us  today,  aud  will  coiitiuuu  U>  Uo  do  while  tiui« 
laslD. 

THE   LIFE  AND   TEACHINGS  OF  EMERSON 
Tho  Kev.  <ioorgc  Willis   Cooks,  tho  author  ol 
"Kalph  >Valdo    Knirrson:  His  I.,lfe,  Writings  ano 
rhllosophy,"  delivered  an  address  host  evening  al 
the  Christian   I'nion  upon  the  life  and  toacliingt 
of  Emerson.    Mr.   Cooke   said    that  a  country  is 
gi-cat  and  eapablo  of   exenislng  a  wido  Inllucnne 
in  the  world  ;a.sc  in  proportiou  as  its  cplritand 
the  ideas   on  which  it  is  liatied  arc  taken  opaad 
siveii  a  noble  expression  by  it*  poets,  orator*  ajad 
thinkers.     This  has  been  dono   for  America  hy 
Euien^on  more  truly  than  by  any  other  among  Its 
aiitlioi>.      He    lia.s    been  a  "'■mnne-    Xiiii'rli««.«" 
'.ViCtV.Vi-iasdCr  iuver  ui   our  land  and  Iniiltutlons; 
ana  both  with  bin  voice  and  with  his  |>«n  lio  has 
duua  much  to  make   us  feet  that  our  uatlre  land 
in  worthy  of   our  1ot«.    He   liait  done  uioro  than 
any  other   to  make  au   Aucriean  literature,  and 
oni)  the  outgrowth  of  our  soil,  laiidsoupe,  imttitu- 
tioiis  and  TioiK'*.     His    heart    lius    been   in  our 
kirug'^le  for  liberty,  and   every  noble  relonn  haa 
had   bis  aid.     Ills 'mlliienee   li'aK    been   crc^t  l>e- 
eause  IiIh    lite  wait  pure,  noble,  niunly.    tjreat  uh 
aie   his   bo'iks,   lur  giealer    i»  his  life,  so  gentle, 
mroiig  end  laillitiil.    Theu    giving  a  brief  skeieh 
III    Kiiiersi'ii  s  lile,  Mr,  Cixikv    spoke  ol  the  gie, It 
viiliie  ol  hit  iiiimlilv  lile, spent  in  ijuiet  retirement, 
away    ttoiii    the   turmoil   ol   trade   and  polities, 
ineainesi  rtiidy  a<id   In   Ueoji  eonteinplutloii,  liv- 
ing  III   loviii*;   syniputhy   with   inmi,  seeing  and 
knowing  all  that  Is  giilng  on  III  the  world,  yet   he 
ha.s  bad  iln'  gra<  e  to  go  outside  ol  it  and  to  think 
for  Uk.    lu  tills  way  liu  lias  done  us  a  iiroloiind 
and  most  lielptiil  servh  e,  leading  us  to  ideal  aims, 
to   look   bevoiid  the    biisiiieHS  of  lliu  hour   into 
eteni:il  veidies.     Ily  tils  li.etiires  lie  has  brnii^lit 
biiiiseir  into  I  oiitae't  with  the  whole  country,  and 
given  us  serene  and  lolly  coiinsel   lor  our  lilgher 
^ooii.     His  books  aie  tilled  with  the   heller  spirit 
ol  Ameiieuii  lile.    Nowheiu   wilt  young  lueii  llnd 
a  liner  love  III  eouiitry,or  abetter  statemenl  of 
the  plain  (liitieH  ol  eiti/ens.     His  eonipaet)-d  wis- 
dom one  ran  curry  In   his   niind   for  eoiistant  in- 
htriieiloii  and  eoiiMolation.     l''or  lessons  In  nian- 
li<M<d,  self-reliunce.  Kctf-eolidliet,  noble  action,  no 
writer  siirpa-^ses  him.    The  vouiig   will  tliid  him 
tiraeiug  to  Hie   moral   nature,   arousing   in   them 
the  desire  to  be  on   tho  side  of   whatever  iiiotal 
Slid  .voeiitl  advaiieenieiit  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
lie  gives  tiope,  cheer,  courage,   tho  desire  to  use 
lite  nobly  and  III  olieilieiK'e   to  the  truest  ideals. 
l;ol  lii^  bi;.-liesi  serviec  lo  America  has  been  in 
Ihe  diicetioii  of  ills  religious    teaeliiiigs.     He  has 
Xn'in  reirarded  as  u  seeiitie,  was  so  regarded  i;on- 
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ered  hiK  cucccsoor?  "The  guiint.  longllmbcd 
DiuD  wltli  ibe  tlilii  features  and  liutclitt  uo«c," 
an  Ue  was  <lciicrllM!(l  by  one  of  lil«  aOiiiiriTii,  was  a 
product  of  Ni'w  Kiigluiid  wliich  fo  far  socius  to  be 
aliu<)<>t  ntiii|iiu.  Ills  ftyle,  soinetiuics  obscure, 
unil  y«'t  u|>|)uri-ntly  BO  siinpli',  witli  ll.s  Rcntciiccj 
wbicli,  ait  a  lioicucr  ouce  «iiid,  "8c-t>iued  to  be 
wiilicu  on  ^e|lll^ule  scraps  of  hupflr  which  wurc 
put  luto  a  bag  and  then  reuu  out  at  ruiidoin  oa 
tlii-jr  came  to  liaixl,"  »uii  nevertheless  pecullurly 
tilted  toeuibodv  the  ^ullt)e  und  profound  teach- 
inc"  of  one  of  the  most  original  mlndj  of  our  age. 
— [I'ail  MallOacette. 

Of  Emerson  we  8hould  be  disposed  to  lay  that 
the  man  was  greater  than  the  writteo  wurk»i 
and  of  Carlyie,  pcrliupp,  the  world  haf  agreed  tu 
thtuk.  that  tlie  writieu  works  were  greater  than 
the  mau.  He  was  not  aKre<^t  ^X'  teniiktic  thinker. 
He  <lid  Dot,  perhapSt  wen  Kive  n  uew  turu    tu 

thought,  but  he  hud  a  tT»U»u  aiT«rton({ue~of  bis 
uwu.  lie  saw  anct  ipoke  at  flrtt  hand.  Th*  his- 
tory uf  the  development  u(  Intc-llect  In  the  olne- 
tcf utb  centurv  will  !•  incomplete  wbicb  takes 
DO  Moouut  ul  hl»  work«,  and  of  the  iatpresstoa 
b«  maiU  on  all  who  eauip  In  contact  with  bin  or 
whosttulled  bis  bookN.— I  London  Nsws. 

Nor  should  the  force  of  his  personal  charmeter 
ami  oxuniiile  be  lelt  out  oi  ueouunt.  Never  Lu  all 
his  life  dill  he  bow  tne  kueo  to  lianl.  lie  was  a 
true  pliHoKoiilu'r— a  lover  of  knuwledt:*  for  its 
own  HMke.  Auild  all  the  ItUNtle,  the  political  and 
soi'Lti  exclteuientr>,  tiiu  wotuhip  uf  Huecess,  ol 
nineteenili-centurv  Hoclety,  he  remained  In  tran- 
quil Kecluxlon,  KceklnK  none  of  tlie  lewarUs  that 
the  World  hiMi  to  bCNiow:  yeteariiest  In  hisefTurts 
for  the  elcvutlon  ul  iuaiikind,  full  of  larK«-heart- 
e<i  toierunrc  und  s.Muputhy,  and  aniniuied  by  a 
glowing'  pvtriotlHiii  tliiit  iiioru  than  vxcu  found 
exprcHxlon  in  rrltlcal  moments  of  his  country's 
hntt-ory.  Men  of  tlilM  type  have  been  too  few 
and  far  bciMecn  in  nil  u;;et  and  all  lands:  and  so 
the  di-utii  of  KiuiTNon  m  a  lu»i«,  not  only  to  Amer- 
ica, t>ut  tu  the  whole  world.— [Edlnhurgb  Scots- 
man. 

Kmcrson's  greatest  claim  to  be  remetobered 
coiiMlNt!>  not  BO  much  In  the  fact  that  he  liolds  the 
very  foremost  rank  umuni;  Amerlcun  thinkers  as 
in  tlic  position  which  he  occuiiles  as  tlio  link  be- 
tween tiie  mystic  and  poetic  Mpeculution  of  a  by- 
gone time  and  the  pru<  ticai  and  miitter-ur-fact 
philosophy  uf  the  present  duv.  No  une  but  a 
st^liolur  und  a  man  ol  trenlus  could  hiivo  so  deeply 
Imbibed  the  sjilrlt  of  Kuropeim  quietism  anil 
Uiientul  mystic  materlalUm;  white  iio  one  but  a 
typical  American  could  huve  truu-«l  ted  these  un- 
fuuilliur  Ideas  tnlu  hinituuge  intelllKlble  to  his 
often  too-progressive  feilowcountrj  men.  It  wak, 
pcrliaps,  to  the  fact  ttiut  tie  succeeded  In  discor- 
ering  a  hithertu  untrk-a  vein  iu  the  character  of 
ills  compatriots  tliat  bis  popularity  was  doe.— 
[l.uii<loii  Standard. 

Mr.  Emerson's  philosopbv  was  not  much  mora 
than  the  confusion  of  an  impressionable,  highly 
susceiiilble  mind,  and  he  never  pretended  to  have 
exciigltuted  11  dcllulte  systei^'^ti  -^ly  kind.  He 
claimed  at  all  (luic.^  tuunlditrtl)  contradict  him- 
self, and  he  exercised  Jt  irbellCuiulDJfPT*  board. 
He  nave  you  the  plus  qcf  dtuf,  And  lie  jif^t  fofWard 
the  cons  the  next  ^tt)  as  mucbetar^..ji!u^  and 
force.  The  flnal  rnsiddum  of  his  teaching  would 
probably  ue  reducible  to  a  few  strung  instincis 
aud  a  few  simple  rules  of  guod  sense.    If  a  pUI- 
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TVM)ALL  ON   EMtlUSUN. 

JUS  (iiiA(  i:n  I.  iiuihtk  to  Tim 
roxcoltli    SKEH. 

Ills  HIUOKSIKI)  l-:.MKU»';.\  M  I  .MUHIA  t,  KdK  I  H  Bi 
TH.XMKS  KMll  VMv.MtM  Th  K.  <  osMOIuM  1  AN 
<UAI(  MTKIl    OF  JUS    IJIMt  S-  l-.MKKSD.N   A.NU 

tAuiviK.      S^/i    A/o^.ta,  isez 

I  hi. •Ill  llie  I.I. mil. II  111.  :i,i|ili,  r),i.  3(J,"I 
Vliin  iilivelliiiu  the  slatiicol  Tlmni.is  ("arlyle, 
riiilc.s...or  Ijiiil;!!!  |::nc  c\i>le><.|.)n  to  aui-h, 
pei-.-.>ii,il  pirliaiis.  in  il.-  uariui'i,  I  bat  MHiiewlielc 
ii|»i|i  the  lliaiiK>r  ciiili.iiil:iiiciil  .sliiiiilil  i(C  ra.scil 
a  coiiipaiilDii  iiiciiinriul  to  a  man  wlm  lovcil  iliclr 
lielD  ami  Ii.mI  Ihcii  by  liim  bclim  d  to  the  (Mil, 
Tlie  j-jieaKcr  -  icloiciu..'  wa«  to  ICIpli  \Val<lo 
Elm  Troll.  "I  be  loft  lest,  piirc.-l.  and  iiio^t  pciic- 
tiatiii^r  ^|)lril  thai  hiul  ever  t-lioiic  in  Ann  i  nun 
llleiaiiirc."  Tlie»o  word.*  Iiavc  been  lead 
by  thousand-,  not  one  of  wlioiii,  we  ven- 
ture to  sav,  \\A.<  rcK'alilcd  tliC  piopi)>al  thu^  ti> 
hoimr  a  iiiaii .  who   wu*    tccliliically   "a    siranp.'r 

and  0  lorelgnei."  In  any  other  11^ hi  tha"  »*>»*  "' 
a  trllinte  paid  to  one  of  (jumelves.  Na^hant* 
llawthormi  bus  clalimd  lor  l;mei>oii  a  dUtlnotIv 
Amerlcuii  character,  "llln  bent  ami  nenlu*," 
says  thot  cbarmliig  writer,  "were  proli.uiully  and 
t>plcully  Aiiierliuii;  as  far  a<  lil«  tliuUL'hls  and 
upiiilnns  bad  iinj  color  ll  was  tliat  ot  Ins  nallta 
soil."  'riiciema>  be  truth  In  tlil«,  but.  however 
miu'li  Eiiieuon  bel<ini:«l  to  his  country  rathel 
than  to  ibe  Aii(;Io-Sa.\oii  nice,  no  (■•■nsuleiatiuiu 
b.i!.ed  uj.on  ihe  fail,  ami  no  lulluenccs  arising 
Irmn  It,  can  ib>ti<iy  the  leeliiii;  «'  solidarity  ex* 
Isitliijr  bcl«ecn  the  Intellect  ot  tlio  two  i;reat 
biaui  lies  Into  which  we  are  divlilcil.  That  feel- 
liiK  I"  not  a  niatlcr  lor  at;;iiiiietit,  scarcely  for 
tlimitjiil.  Ilianle.i  Uh  own  ilemiiiiHtratlou  wllb 
it,  ami  is  rei  I  Kiil/iil  by  tin-  In.iinct  wbldi.  ut  tha 
Imuilli  III  tin;  reklii  ii\er.  \i  :ir.- Uk:o,  jullied  the 
lliiimlei  III  .Vmeiiciii  laiiii'iii  to  Ihe  roiir  of  Hrll- 
I'li  miiiH.  imb  III,  ll  we  Wi«li  ti.  hciijirute  English 
ami  Ameiiraii  lilciatnie  as  thut  of 
l.iiulami  ami  Fiance  is  separated,  U 
v.i'iilil  be  hard  to  dcleniiine  where 
the  kiilte  hhotilil  iMitir.  tiiii  tiunsatlautto 
iiicUiM'ii  aiu  It  liiiu-liciM  Mith  IIS  to  tlio  ueulth 
lieiiiiialliid  by  llie  (.:n;it  Aiit;lii-SaXons  of  tlio 
\i:\-l.  I  lie  t;lory  ol  Slialar,(.eaie  Is  theirs  as 
mmli  a"  uiiis;  ami  llie> ,  eiiii.ili\  with  oui#elVe«, 
(Mil  1  laliii  a  llaLiiii  ami  a  .Miiliui  u.,  liter. irv  loro- 
l.illiei>,  'I'lii-.  commiliiltx  III  iiitellecl  is  mil  less 
ImlHnlrmtilile  than  llie  miem '^.- ul  our  race;  and 
lieilliei  can  be  allei  leii  by  a  puliUial  acdduiit. 
W  c  h.ive  h.iiil  ilmt  Ibe  lacl  1-  iii-tiiifl  Ivcly  pel- 
ciivi.i|;it  iiilaiiil\  ii'iiiaiiis  iiiii|iie-tliiiieil.  Do 
we  iliiiil.  III  l.ll||^lellllH■  .IS  u  luicinn  poeiv  and  is 
«  11  nil  J  ImUii,-.  ii.-.iiu.  ll  i,y  oiii  Uin.,iii<.|)  as  un 
alien  imvcli.-t.'  \S  In  icluie,  tlif^ro  wa:..  nKthing  in 
llie  lia-i  stiaiit:i.  .ilioiit  llie  MiL;ue;.| inn  of  pro- 
le^>iii  I'Miilall  «itli  ii'-iuil  III  laiieisun.  il  merely 
claiiiieil  111  Itinli  llllmll^  liii  one  wlio  u a.-i  bound  to 
11.  I.y  lit  s  ^.l^.  liui  I  u-  will  a-,  moic  .-iil.ili;  than 
any  ili—i'vcrilii:  iiilliiem  e  tliu;  to  l.iilli  iimler 
aiiDlbii  Mat;.  I  lierc  never  lias  been  a  declaration 
III  Imbpemleiii  u  mi  ilic  part  nt  Aiiicricuii  lilera- 
liiic,  ami  llii;ic  iievei  i  an  be.  ll  niii>  have  lU 
own  li.iliiii;.-.,  .13  bii/ilicr  dillcrs  lioin  brotlieri 
bill  nil  imire. 

l'i.)le,-.-i)i  lymlall  spi.lie  of  Kmeif.ou  as  the  life- 
loni;  lilemi  III  t  ail>lis  .iiid  a  i  oiiii/niniiy  of  f«  cl- 
iii;:  -ii;.'pi>li  ll   In   liiiii    a    cnmimiiiiiv    iif    honor. 
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ilt.vil,  ln'  ili>.'iv«.rti|  uikI  iiroi'Iniiiioil  tiiitlm  which 
ti>  ^ill  .i|>l»  111, line  i'<iiiiiuiil<'U'<l  •  Mc.'li  iiihcr.  For 
(lii>.     l.iiK oi'ii    <llil     lint    I'liii^iiliT    liiiii>(.'ir    rc- 

^li.ill-illli-.    Il   \(;i.s  lUI  llllMIIL>»>.>  III   Ills     to     I'l'llllOl-  tu 

•  iiilii  and  jii^lily  li>  »  liiiif-|ii-ii'<'iviii^  %surl(l  llio 
fiaj^iin-iiis  <>t  iii;ii  iiii^lit\  wliolo  oiR'  ilay  to  lie  rc- 
\('al><il  ami  to  pri'X.iil.  Sinli  a  iiiuii  ioiild  oot 
liiiii.-t'li  IuiiikI  a  siiiuol  uikI  (:iitlicr  round  LIui 
iliMiplo.  ilo  had  iKi  Inliiiiila  to  tt-ucji;  only 
V(  nil'  -  I'l  I'Kiclaiui.  ll  may  la-  wi.slii'il,  iierliai)*, 
lliat  iJiii  I -on  liad  comlMm.il  \Wtli^  IiIh  kff  u  lif  r-i 
Af ptWanei*  ud  onouiupruuililbg  riveraD<."e  lema 
or  the  tnvktlcUiu  which,  to  tb*  mdkt 
of  rc»<l«>ra.  luakM  hli  utterano*  ub> 
koure.  >Vho  vball  aay,  huwerer,  that  theaa 
thlitKaaro  nut,  III  thPtr  eatcnce,  lOMparabla'/  It 
In  tilt)  luit|)lr«Hl  luan  who  luoit  feola  the  porerty  of 
lanKuauv,  and,  like  the  Hebrew  Druphota.  raii< 
Buckii  the  world  iur  linugery,  that  throuKli  the 
faiiilllar  and  cuin|>reheiiitble  luliMity  thItiK*  lying 
bevund  inlKht  be  dimly  icvu.  When,  thereioro, 
8u)iuillni;  Huyi).  ■■The  itoiijit  of  men  tire  but  the  la- 
OuiiioraMe  Individual  eye*  with  which  the  inflnit« 
world  (iiilrlt  belioldw  hltuatlf,"  wo  rvooinilu 
within  a  form  ot  worda  that  aeemR  cxtravaKant 
and  fitr-(etc-hed,  u  vuMt  id<ia  atrucKlliiK  to  put  oa 
au  liiiPlllKllJ'e  iiha|ie.  No  leu*  a  uiyatlu  than 
Svhflliiik;,  KnierMon'o  iitteruiiceit  arc  lr«(|uently 
UH  cxtruvu^uiit  111  their  iittt-iiipt  to  ouDTay 
thuutchto  loo  biK  or  too  itubtle  for  wordi. 

It  ti  to  be  feart'd  thikttlie  time  ban  not  yet  com* 
for  ICiuei'Hon  i>iatu('s.  'i'ho  nhlUixophor  haa  uo 
(lUciptes,  and  only  here  auu  thoru  one  under- 
Htaiiiiit  the  man.  Indeed,  thnro  are  very  few,  it 
any,  polntb  at  Mhlch  Kiiiciuoii  toucheit  the  aver- 
u;<;u  mtiid  With  t'urlyle  the  ouxe  la  different. 
'iTie  ngjjrcBulveneim  of  the  Hcottlahveer;  the  en- 
«:r|;y  with  which  that  "trl|>-liaiunior"  went  oa 
HiiiiwIiinK  all  MurtH  of  nnrealltlos  und  ImpoHlureii; 


the  llercu  ludrpondt-noo  oi  hU  nature,  and  the 
Hiibllino  indllfcreiire  with  which,  If  need  aroio. 
lie  would  Htand  one  man  a|{iilnMt  a  world— alt 
tbeiie  are  )|uulltlvs  euay  to  appreciate.  They  en- 
ti'r  into  the  coniiiositloii  of  au  ordinary  type  ot 
htro,  uiid  happily  are  not  atriinue.  Kineroon,  on 
the  other  hund,  wna  Natli-lled  to  proclaim  the 
truth.  It  wiiH  not  In  hli«  naiiiro  to  be  drniinvia- 
tory,  und  he  never  pretacud  his  tcachliit's  with  ■ 
triple  "Wix"."  If  he  warred  actively  afraliitt 
darkncM  It  waa  because  bia  mtaglon  lay 
III  the  creation  of  li|;ht.  He  showed  the 
way,  and  left  to  others  the  whipping 
back  to  It  of  those  who  had  ittraycd.  Hence  the 
American  plillortoohpr  wan  no  tl^uru  In  the  coiu- 
niou  eye;  hence,  too,  the  world  mu8t  be  greatly 
wUer  iliaii  It  Is  before  discenilnir  In  htm  soun-l 
tnliiK  higher  and  better  than  an  Intellectual 
gladiator.  Itut  if  nien  In  (;encral  are  nut  likely 
to  recognize  in  Kinersoii  the  hero  for  whom  a 
statute  is  tilting  honor,  the  more  thoughtlul 
ttiiioui;  them  do  tbiH  aitrudy,  and  wouUI  gladly 
combine  to  carry  out  tiio  project  were  It  |iut  btt4 
lore  them  In  a  practlcul  way.  There  are  soma 
undoubtedly  who,  though  out  of  sympathy  witli 
hit*  teachiu^ti,  only  uwHlt  an  opporiuutty  tu  showi 
reverence  lor  the  memory  ol  a  great  and  good 
man.  In  doing  homugo  to  that  sweet  nature,  we 
do  It  to  the  highest  tyiiu  of  our  common  huniani'' 
ty— Diayliap,  to  boiiiL'tliinK  more,  lor  he  himself 
has  taught  us  In  effect  that  It  Is  not  we  who 
have  a  reason,  but  a  rcoMon  winch  has  us.  Ke 
this  as  it  may,  Kmernon  was  a  cplendld  nianlJ 
ftMtation  ot  reiibou  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive form,  and  with  all  Its  mof<t  god-like  aspira- 
tions. After  the  good  hi:  ever  strove.  He  pur- 
sued  it,  as,  in  his  poem,  "The  Forerunners, '  ho 
dcnicts  liimsclf  following  •'happy  guliles." 
"'riielr  near  camp  my  spirit  knows  fly  sipnn  gra- 
cious ns  rainbows;    1    theiiceloi ward    and  Ionic 
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liiorge  W.  Nmatlcy  writes  firom  f^omlon  un- 
■Irr  d»b)  of  Aprd  10  •§  follows:— 

Mr.  thicr«.,ir»  rltlt  lo  London  will  cnnc  to 
•II  I  ml  ni«l  wtik,  wlicn  he  lfiiv««  (uwn  for  • 
journey  into  W«li  •,  kuIiik  Ihenc-  Imik  to  Oi- 
ford,  sftirwAnl  to  Seotisml,  niul  finally  to 
Liverpool,  from  which  port  In-  (iilli  for  Boiton 
on  the  l.-.tli  of  May.  When  .Mr.  Kuur.on  wni 
here  ImI  October  III*  tx^y  wai  very  «liort,  and 
lili  preienie  known  to  hut  few.  The  town  wsi 
einply,  nIio,  ho  that  liU  frienili  Imd  lltth-  chance 
tv  tee  hiiii.  Durlntc  the  fortniKht  he  list  now 
ii»<-n|  In  London  more  |H-oplu  were  hero,  thoiiKh 
ifio  ICatlcr  liollilnyi  aunt  oliuoit  ovuryliody  away  ' 
fur  ten  «lavi  of  it.  Hit  health,  too,  has  Iwen 
liftur,  ami  hi>  friendi  have  U-en  permitted  to 
make  a  fi-ntival  uf  lii*  vlnit.  lie  hit*  been  leu- 
\ng  tlieiii  and  seuinif  the  familiar  iIkIiU  uf  the 
town  with  an  tiiueli  rlvacily,  and  I  hope  with 
aa  much  vivoymant,  ••  when  lie  wa«  hern  live- 
and-lweiily  yeari  ago.  That  hu  diould  find 
•uiiiu  part*  of  lyonilon  grown  out  of  liiii  rec- 
olleelian  li  nothing  wonderful;  that  old  frlonda 
■huuld  flud  him  alio  a  llttlu  changed  it  not 
wonderful.  A  ijuarter  of  a  cvnturv  U  more  in 
the  lil'e  of  a  iimii  than  In  tliu  life  ot'^a  city.  Ol 
lliti  tiveiily-llvu  yuan  I  cannot  ipeak  for  any 
liruat  pari,  bet  uf  the  great  lienofit  to  hit  heuhh 
•Ince  bo  ptaiod  tiiroueh  liero  un|lii*  way  to 
Kgypt  there  ii,  happily,  no  i^uuitlon.  lie 
tpuakt  of  III*  royaK«  up  and  down  the  Nile,  that 
long  ileilH  oil  ijvck  under  a  burning  sun,  ai 
moil  hi'Ipful  to  hira.  tVhcthor  the  fog*  and 
eaat  wisdt  uf  LooduQ  aru  euuaily  to  may  be 
doubled  I  but  Ibvri'  !•  KUUahiAu  In  (lie  faces  uf 
hit  Vngil'h  friund*-  1  know  no  Amerlcsn— 
indeed,  tlieru  can  lie  do  olliur— vbu  lias  In  Eng- 
land a  cuiiipauy  of  tueh  I'riundi  and  disciples 
as  thuiu  who  galliur  about  Mr.  Kmerson— no 
ui;«  fi^r  whom  lu  many  raru  men  and  women 
haw  a  rtiveritncu  lo  aUVieilunatv— no  one  who 
hulils  to  tiie  best  seiUluii  ef  Knullih  itudonU,  and 


uf  her  iiiuit  religious  artd  colUvatod  minds,  a 
riJatluQ  lu  dellgliltVil  lo  both.'  Tlio'  gdnlUi  of 
lb«  wrJU'.r  Fon  liliu  Kn|llih  aduUsrs  alm64t  u 

early  as  Aiiu<rleiiii.  Tliu  tie  botweon  Kmefloo 
ami  (7arlyle->l#ii  men  pcrluip*  equally  nobU, 
hut  witli  scarcely  any  inU'lleolual  obaraotor* 
lilln  In  roiiiiiiun— has  lioun  from  the  first  a  pa* 
eullarly  i'lii«e  one.  I  need  say  nolhlng,  and 
uuglit  to  nay  iiiitlilnit,  nf  the  fgnewat  of  their 
porioiial  Inloreoiirium  tlicso  last  days.    I  majr 

fierhupi  say  what  a  fullclty  Mr.  Kniurson's  to« 
irlef  stay  lias  lii>en  lu  others.  The  Inooupan' 
biti  charm  of  lila  manner  ami  of  his  ounvvrs»i 
Hull  nmiHliis  wind  It  always  was,  possibly  soft* 
enetl  liv  a  luiiu  perlud  of  unuertsin  health,  but 
markwl  alwsyi  by  thu  same  sweslnsss,  tha 
lamu  ilolleiKiyi  intnglsd  with  tlio  same  panoira* 
lluiLjiul  Jbivu, 


THse   pstiL.OH«M-ii':M'a  sioiS£. 

Awcaraac*  •(  tb*  Urnajd*.  SUnrfjr,  Kt*., 
Wh«r»  Mmmw  er«at  Stca  sad  Waaiaa 
ila*e  ISal.       Oaf^TH  £V.  Th»*>t<M(it 

111*  lioiu*  of  EmrrioD  (UDdi  oo  l.'xington 
■tr«v(<  on  aa  old  cuuDtrr  road,  up  wblcb  ili* 
liritisb  ni«roli«d  oil  tb*  meinwralile  lUtn  of 
A|>rll,  1775.  It  Is  a  plain,  Iqunro  wnudeu  bou>e. 
Klluotrd  IB  a  iirur*  ut  pint,  trp«B  wblcU  cunct.<l 
tho  front  nnd  tltl*  fnini  tli*  icau  or  tbe  puaeri- 
b).  lu  lb*  rear  ot  tu*  olil-rutlii<.D«a  yard 
•tiiail*  a  plain,  yellow  luro,  wliila  tall  cicatuut 
trvc*  ortiauifut  lli*  irrouudi.  At  one  eater*  tbe 
liuapllabl*  raauiioQ  b«  turoa  til*  kuuli  ot  tbe  Ural 
door     <<u    >li«    riKbt,    and    to    a    moiueut    Qndt 

ta*  atnttv  Ol  laa  paitaaopaar.  is  is  a  plain  sqaara 
rooB,  lload  ea  two  sld**  witb  wamlsa  saalves  ot 
a  flrapl*  pattern,  wbleh  at*  fliUd  wItb  hook*, 
citulo*  ••(>  rara.  TU*  larg*  SDabocany  ubi* 
wiiicii  iiandi  In  th*  alddU  ot  th*  rooa  la  «ot> 
rrrU  with  book*,  sod  tu*  Illtl*  p«B  wbleb  bas 
wroiiab  aacD  an  lafluanoaoa  tti*  thourblol  two 
cuniineut-.  lor  mRBy  jr*ai*  lie*  ea  tbo  moreceo 
wrIliiiK  pad.  Un  lb*  maoUl  (r*  *tatu*lt«*  ao'l 
ta>ta  n(  urouilntnt  relorioeraot  tbo  ana,  and  npon 
the  wall*  bkuc  a  f*w  oboioe  •Bfravlac*.  Two 
iloon,  uue  oB  eaeb  *lda  of  tbo  ar*al  Aroplace 
wblch  oceuple*  tbe  lower  end,  lead  Into  tbe  larao 
D*riar,  wblob  Bll*  lb*   *outbam  quarter  of   tbe 

bvvit.  TiOs  b«iB*  6inU  atWM  ts  fesT*  itaskH 


around  th*  world,  for  here  almoat  every  foreigner 
of  note  wlio  haa  e»er  Tialted  tnl*  oountry  baa  en- 

tnyeo  ceoial  Iiu<|<lt3llty.  Here  tbe  ohauy  little 
rv.innka  Itromcr  paid  a  Ions  tHH;  h*rf  Maruarel 
ruller  iiiKi  ibu  oilier  brlitbt  llnorot  of  tb>>  Dial 
hmt  for  i'on*rr*ai|i>n.  Here  tbe  Alootta,  fiitber 
and  daucblir,  lM-a«o  Ibe  rooTrraatlona  which  vre 
now  Ml  wldnly  konwn:  and  barr,  too,  ni<l  John 
llrown  «a>  often  tu  Ihi  met.  'lo  enumerate  the 
nan.ea  of  all  abu,  from  time  tu  time,  nilirlit  b*fa 
l«oii  aren  In  tlit*  i>ie*aant  home  would  lake  mora 
apaoe  tbun  can  h4  giten  In  a  nrwapaiier  nrtlole; 
hut  •ufllcn  It  to  aay  that  their  UHUie  la  legion  who 
lia*e  anjuyvil  the  woriU  ot  wladom  from  lb* 
klmlly  iiiaater  nf  lb*  liouae,  who  wa*  on*  ol  tbe 
luuttt  inodeat  and  inuat  gifted  wrilars  and  Ueepeal 
tbioker*  ot  tbe  age. 


TfiANscKifiT:  per,  I  J,  /se3. 
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f\)  lAt  A'i'iior  n/  iA<i  Tr'ntfriftt :  My  at- 
iniitiuu  baa  lioen  ralhid  to  a  brini  arlii'lo 
wlili'b  lina  appeared  In  I  ha  vatloiis  iintVN- 
l>a|>ers  ot  this  illy,  as  well  aa  uf  ludlaiiii|Mi|l«, 
Chicago  and  Nnw  York,  In  whieb  IhiiaiitMi- 
meal  Is  luaile  that  thu  lutler  by  which  Mr. 
Italpb  Waldo  ICiiioraou  anieplad  Ilia  Invlla- 
lion  of  the  Beeund  Uliiir>!k  to  iMHiiinn  Its  eul- 
leagno  iMtalor  Is  iiuw  in  |MmMiaslou  of  tbo  I'uli- 
lie  IJbrary  lu  liidlsna|iulia. 

I  do  not  know  what  tha  diMiiimeiil  now  In 
Indiaaapolia  may  iai,  |Ht*ailtly  a  copy  l»y  Mr, 
Kairnwia  biuianUi  but,  as  au  olllenr  of  ibo 
Mwimd  t'biirrb,  and  aa  the  euatoilian  of  ila 
rn'onla,  I  ran  aay  witli  rauildMne<i  tlial  Ibu 
••fiHiiml  ami  u0'i>it  ftt>y  of  Mr.  Kiunrwiu'a 
littler  U  aliil  iiu  llMilllwiof  tha  rhnreh  and 
irmalM  ita  |ini|Mtrir,  iudiied  U  liss  ou  luy 
■Irak  aa  i  write,  tugulhnr  witb  utlwir  Miora 
sad  r«<|Mirta  mUting  In  tha  rlumgu  In  Mr, 
Kiurrauu'a  views  wbli-li  bad  Iba  elToat  ol  sav« 
rrinif  Id*  •iiiiii'Hilou  wiib  iba  luiuistry. 
Vours  truly, 

FlUMIIS  11.  OlMiWM. 
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Emerson's  son.  Dr.  Edward  W,  Emerson,  who 
has  charge  of  his  father's  literary  and 
other  effects,  is  seeking  to  obtain,  as  a 
fitting  monument  to  be  placed  over  the 
great  philosopher's  grave,  a  mass  of  hard 
white  quartz  with  large  sea-green  beryls 
imbedded  in  it.   He  has  men  at  work  in 
New  Hampshire  trying  to  find  what  he  wants. 
To  a  friend  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Emerson 
writes,  "This  will  be  V3ry  difficult  to 
do,  and  I  may  fail  to  get  what  I  wantj 
but  I  have  good  hopes.   To  have  a  beauti- 
ful natural  formation,  merely  freed,  not 
worked  up,  by  man,  seems  to  me  the  most 
fitting  monument  to  my  father,  and  to 
harmonize  best  with  the  great  pine  tree 
for  which  he  chose  the  lot  where  his 
body  should  be  laid.   We  have  not  yet 
decided  on  the  inscription.   I  mean  to 
have  it  on  a  bronze  plate,  to  be  set  in- 
to the  quartz . " 

— Boston  Transcript.  Nov.  19,  1884 

In  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review,  Mr.  Bancroft  speaks  of  Ralph 
Waldo  limerson  being  the  only  American, 
besides  Franklin,  ever  elected  to  the 
French  Academy.   Is  this  statement  cor- 
rect? 

A  READING  CLUB 

[If  Mr,  Bancroft  made  the  statement,  it 
is  probable  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.] 

To  a  reading  club:   Upon  inquiry  as 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  statement, 
it  is  found  that  in  1878  Mr.  Emerson  was 
made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  in  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Motley. 

The  reading  club  may  already  know 
that  five  academies  are  included  in  the 
Institute  of  France,  of  which  the  old- 
est and  best  known  is  the  Academic  Fran- 
Qaise,  an  academy  of  the  French  language 
and  literature,  which  is  composed  of  for- 
ty members,  known  as  the  Forty  Immortals, 
and  to  which  foreigners  are  never  admit- 
ted.  The  other  academies  include  foreign 
associates  and  correspondents,  but  no  one 
of  them  except  the  first  named  is  called 
"The  French  Academy."   Mr.  Bancroft's 
statement  is  therefore  incorrect  in  two 
particulars.     E.  L, 


IMKIIKON  IN  I.OTON  ANII  AH  A  rUKACIIKK 
Mrn,    K,  !•.  CluiU'j'it  pi<f«iiy  on  "tCmerioo 
mill  IIiimIoii"  Itiit  iuiiii'whut  iH'CfNKnrlly  U)  ft 
I'lildsy  III!   ''tlin   liiili  ti(   till)  iinlrt'r«e,"  In 
wlilili  KiiiirNKii   hv»il  iliitlti|{  lili«  yoiilli,  and 
with  wM'li  liii  wuD  liloiillllcil  ull  hU  tiro.    Hu 
llvi'il  III  1 1ll'  I  It ,v,  HDil  I'Vi'ii  nf K-r  lia cftinn  to II ve 
III  ('(iiicoril  wnit  oti«  of   lUo  rlrcloul  Itoitou 
lliliikcrM  mill  wurUurx,  ■<>  prominent  In  Uima 
Hllrrliitf  iliiiFii.    AltlioitKli  In  IiIn  "UuoU<byi<, 
rroiiit  Wdilil,"  liu  MiIn  tiiriiWfll  (u  Mintmlun 
Nitil  iitri>«il«  mill  liiirry  i>1  rity  liro,  yei  ho  i«ny« 
lliiiiil  wiiriiN  till'  li,-tlml  "Ilia  punr  moiiU  iliut 
livo  tbdrii  ilo  xi't  NoiuH  riitnpotiiiAtlun  i"   tlmt 
tliw  "MlMiivlhK  iiftiurtiraniimllu  In  >  furtory,'* 
•lit',    Vlii'ti  III)  llviMl  lUuns  lluNtoii  WM  In  Li<r 
liniipy  yniiilii  iivi<ry1mily  know  liU  iiolKlihor, 
uiiil  llitt   ('oiiiiiu)H  WAH  i(  row  |mNliir«,  uvor 
wlilrli  tliii  Ihi.v'ii  llttlit  (nut  WHmloruit  fr««ly, 
will)  U(i  "ki'n|MilT  Urn  itntwi"  (uronirnlutliom. 
lli'iK,  llvlUR  Willi  lili  wiiliiwuil  uioihurftttd  In 
•litlU'iiml  (ilr<'«iinitt«m<«M|  li«  liNirniHl  Mi«  Uua 
WKMiiiiiy.  lu  N|t4>nil  (or  Uin  rfitl  tlilnRn  hI  IKe 
NUil  uul  «(mrt<i  \>y\%  lo  iv«irU(  wbaru  (vIUm 
w<>rn   thn   trmptatton.    tltt  oar*  spent  ftis 
nnU  for  ft  novel  Uiat  be  wanted  to  revl,  b«t 
when   reproftcbad   by    his   aant   Mary    foe 
apendiuK   tbe   money   ao  when  hi*  mother 
needed    It,   he    left     the    book     iinflniahed, 
•  nd    tliil    not    lake    out    Ibe    aorotid    vol- 
iiiDo.       Vhcro    he    flrht    went    to    school 
>tb«  lli)>le  and  the  I'saiter  were  the  only  read> 
Injl  IxxiiiN,  and    later   he   entered    th<>  I^tln 
Hcliool— for  Huston  bet(an  at  the  top,  and  the 
lilKhnr  InNtiliitlona  of  learoluK  wnro  provided 
(or  the  few  before   the  primaries  for  th^ 
many.    Iln  got  from  bis  ptibtlc-acAool  train- 
InK  an  arr|iiaintaiio«  with  the  Kreat  men  of 
Ills  time,    ife  learned  polltlcH  frobi  the  spirit 
of  the  times  during  the  war  with  England, 
and  early  learned  the   lesson  of   unpartisan 
patriotism.   To  Carlyle  he  afterward  said,  "I 
will   show   you   an  America  In  miniature  In 
the  April  town  meetlnR."    At  that  time  Bos- 
ton was  the  writioK  centre  lor  the  State,  ftnd 
he  once  wrote  sigoifloautly,  "I  am  spending 
my  siimiuer  in  the  country,  but  my  address 
is  Boston." 

Ills  Boind  to  college  only  cemented  his  love 
for  his  home,  and  he  flrEt  preacho«l  in  the 
Becond  Cliurch  on  Hanover  street.  When 
bis  protett  aitalnst  the  forms  of  the  Church 
(which  culminated  in  a  sermon  against  the 
•ervlc«  or  the  Lord's  Supper)  led  to  his 
severance  from  the  pulpit,  he  regretted 
that  he  bad  to  leave  It,  and  ever  after 
cberbthed  for  the  little  meuting-bouse  a 
sincere  affection.  He  frequented  the  old 
American  House  on  Hanover  street  to 
wnte  the  sermons  which  the  miwlo  of  the 
pines  did  not  give  blm  leisure  for.  Ha  then 
went  to  England,  and  returned,  not  to  tho 
Unitarian  ministry,  but  to  Uoncord,  to  think 
ftod  write.  Still  hU  connection  with  Bos- 
ton was  not  severed.  Ho  always  had 
there  •  little  circle  of  disciples  who  never 
left  blm.  In  this  circle  were  always  the 
same  faces,  and  the  last  time  ho  spoke 
In  Boston  (at  tho  Old  South  Church,  a  few 
years  ago)  it  was  toiirhliiK,  the  speaker  said, 
to  notice  the  gray  bowed  iioails  of  tho  same 
faces  that  looked  up  to  hliu  In  his  early  days. 
Ue  spoke  (retjuentiy  on  Theodore  I'arker's 
platform,  and  was  very  fond  of  Father  Tay 
lor'a  preaohinir.  whose  poetic  Imagination 
and  warm  heart  saw  through  all  shams. 
Father  Taylor  said  of  him,  "Mr.  Bmerson  In 
one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  in  tbeworhl, 
but  there  is  a  screw  loose  in  him  somewhere" 
(hwcftusaheditagrned  with  him  in  theology, 
probably).  Ue  kdded  that,  Indeed  he  could 
nut  llnd  the  screw,  and  that  "If  he  went  to 
hell,  tlio  devil  would  n't  know  what  to  do 
with  hliu." 
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THE  CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF 

PHILOSOPHY     AISTD     LIT  E  RAT  XT  RE. 

1879  — 80. 


Earl}'  in  the  jear  1879  a  Faculty  of  Philosophj  was  organized  informally  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  with 
members  residing,  some  in  that  town,  some  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  others  at  the  West.  In  course  of  the 
Spring,  tlie  Dean  of  this  Faculty,  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  both  of 
Concord,  issued  the  following  circular : 

A  Summer  School  for  instruction  by  conference  and  conversation  in  literature  and  the  higher  philosophy, 
will  open  at  the  Orchard  House  of  Mr.  Alcott,  in  Concord,  Massachuselts,  on  Tuesda)',  July  16,  1879,  and 
continue  for  five  weelts.  The  classes  will  be  conducted  by  five  Professors,  who  will  each  give  ten  Lectures  or 
Conversations  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  and  8  and  6,  P.  M. ;  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Sun- 
dny,  being  devoted  to  two  sessions,  and  no  more.  Five  days  in  the  week  will  be  occupied  by  the  regular  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  sixth  by  special  Lecturers  on  related  subjects. 

The  regular  Professors  will  be, — 

A.  Bbonson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  on  Christian  TTieinm. 

WiLUAH  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  on  Speculative  Philosophy. 

H.  K.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  on  Platonic  Philosophy. 

David  A.  Wasson,  of  Medford,  on  Political  Philosophy. 

Mrs.  Ednaii  D.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  on  The  History  and  Moral  of  Art. 

The  special  Lecturers  will  be, — 

F.  B.  Sanbokn,  of  Concord,  on  Philanthropy  and  Social  Science. 

T.   W.  HiooiNsoN,  of  Cambridge,  on  Mo'lem  Literature. 

Thomas  Davidson,  of  Boston,  on  Oreek  Life  and  Literature. 

Geokoe  H.  Howison,  of  Boston,  on  Pliilosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel;  and  others. 

The  terms  will  be  83  for  each  of  the  courses  of  ten  sessions ;  but  each  student  will  be  required  to  pay  at 
least  810  for  the  terra,  which  will  permit  him  to  attend  three  of  the  regular  cx>urses  and  all  the  special  lectures. 
The  fees  for  all  the  courses,  regular  and  special,  will  be  $15,  or  83  a  week.  Board  may  be  obtained  in  the 
village  at  from  86  to  812  a  week, — so  that  students  may  estimate  their  necessary  expenses  for  the  whole  term  at 
850.     A  few  single  tickets  at  50  cents  each,  will  be  issued  for  the  convenience  of  occasional  visitors. 

All  students  should  be  registered  on  or  before  July  1,  1879,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Concord.  No 
preliminary  examinations  are  required,  and  no  limitation  of  age,  sex,  or  residence  in  Concord  will  be  prescribed  ; 
but  it  is  recommended  that  persons  under  eighteen  years  should  not  present  themselves  as  students,  and  that 
those  who  take  all  the  courses  should  reside  in  the  town  during  the  term.  The  Concord  Phiblic  Library  of 
1G,000  volumes,  will  be  open  every  day  for  the  use  of  residents.  Students  coming  and  going  daily  during  the 
term,  may  reach  Concord  from  Boston  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  or  the  Middlesex  Central ;  from  Lowell, 
Andovcr,  etc.,  by  the  Lowell  and  Framingham  Railroad ;  ftom  Southern  Middlesex  and  Worcester  Counties  by 
the  same  road.  The  Orchard  House  stands  on  the  Lexington  road,  east  of  Concord  village,  adjoining  the  Way- 
side estate,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

At  Mr.  llowison's  request,  in  the  course  of  the  Summer,  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  special 
Lecturers,  and  those  of  Mr.  K.  W.  Emerson,  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirco,  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Drt  Bartol  were 
added.     As  finally  arranged,  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  gave  their  conversations  and  readings  as  follows : 

Mr.  Alcott'8  Clnsses,    (9  A.M.)  July  16,  17,  22,  24,  29,  81  ;  August  6,  7,  J2,  IC.j 
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Mrs.  Ciienrt's  ClftSBOs,  (8  P.M.)  July  15,  22,  29  ;  August  6,  18. f 
•'  •'  '•   .     (9  A.M.)  July  IG,  23,  80;  August  6,  14. 

Prof.  HAnuis's  Clnase^    (8  P.M.)  July  16,  17,  18,  21,  28,  24,  25,  28  j  August  4,t  fl. 
Dr.  JoNEs'a  Classes,        (9  A.M.)  July  18,  21,  25,  28 ;  August  1,  4,  8,  11,  18,  15. 
Mr.  Wasson's  Classes,    (8  P.M.)  July  80,  81 ;  August  1,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  16,  10. 

Mr.  Hioginson's  two  Lectures,  (9  A!.M.)  July  19,  26. 

Prof.  Peirce's        "  "         (8  P.M.)  July  19,  26. 

Mr.  Davidson's     "  •*  (9  A.M.)  August  2,  9.t 

Mr.  Sanbohn's       "  '•  (8  P.M.)  August  9,  16. f 

Mr.  Emerson's  Lecture,  (8  P.M.)  August  2  (at  the  Second  Parish  Vestry). 

Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake's  Reading  ft-om  the  Thoroau  Manuscripts,  August  6.f 

Dr.  Bartol's  Lecture,  (10  A.M.)  August  16.  [fAt  7.80  P.M.] 

The  Classes  met  at  t|>o  Orchard  House,  except  for  Mr.  Emerson's  Lecture,  Mr.  Blake's  Reading  firom  Thoreau, 
and  the  four  evening  lectures  (August  4,  9,  13,  16),  which  were  given  in  the  Second  Parish  Vestry,  on  Walden 
Street. 

Mr.  Alcott,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  opened  the  School  on  the  morning  of  July  16,  with  an  address  of  welcome, 
ntid  closed  it  on  the  evening  of  August  16,  with  a  valedictory  address. 

At  the  other  times  above-noted,  the  persons  named  gave  Lectures,  Readings  or  Conversations  on  the  following 
topics,— occupying  for  each  exercise  a  period  of  above  two  hours,  on  the  average  :— 

Lectures  by  Mr.  A.  Bronaon  Alcott :  1 .  Welcome,  and  plan  of  (\iture  conversations.  2.  The  Powers  of  the 
Person  in  the  descending  scale.  8.  The  same  in  the  ascending  scale.  4.  Incarnation.  6.  The  Powers  of 
Personality  in  detail.  6.  The  Origin  of  Evil.  7.  The  Lapse  into  Evil.  8.  The  Return  ft-om  the  Lapse  (the 
Atonement.)     9.  Life  Eternal.     10.  Valedictory. 

lectures  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris:  1.  IIow  Philosophical  Knowing  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  Knowing ; 
the  Five  Intentions  of  the  mind.  2.  The  discovery  of  the  First  Principle  and  '♦"  relation  to  the  Universe.  3.  Fate 
and  Freedom.  4.  The  conscious  and  unconscious  First  IMnciple  in  relatio!'  human  life.  5.  The  Personality 
of  God.  6.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  7.  Physiological  Psychology.  8.  The  method  of  study  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy.  9.  Art,  Religion  and  Philosophy  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  man.  10.  Tlie  Dialectic. 
Lectures  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney:  1.  The  general  subject  of  Art.  2.  Greek  Art.  8.  Early  Italian  Art. 
4.  Italian  Art.  5.  Michael  Angelo.  6.  Spanish  Art.  7.  German  Art.  8.  Albert  Dflrer.  9.  French  Art. 
10.  Contemporaneous  Art. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  H.  K.Jones:  1.  General  content  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  2.  The  Apology  of  Socrates. 
8.  The  Platonic  idea  of  Church  and  State.  4.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  6.  Reminiscence  as  related  to  the 
Pre-existence  of  the  Soul.  6.  Pre-existence.  7.  The  Human  Body.  8.  The  Republic.  9.  The  Material  Body. 
10.  Education. 

Lectures  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson:     1.  Social  Genesis  and  Texture.     2.  The  Nation.     8.  Individualism  as 
a  Political  Principle.    4.  Public  Obligation.    6.  Sovereignty.    6.  Absolutism  crowned  and  uncrowned.    7.  Rep- 
resentation.    8.  Rights.     9.  The  Making  of  Freedom.     10.  The  Political  Spirit  of  '76. 
Lectures  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Peircei     1.  Ideality  in  Science.     2.  Cosmogony. 
By  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson:     1.  The  Birth  of  American  Literature.     2.  Literature  in  a  Republic. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson:     1.  The  History  of  Athens  as  revealed  In  its  topography  and  monuments. 
2.  The  same,  continued. 

By  Mr,  Emerson:     1.  Memory. 

By  Mr.  Sanbonn:     1.  Social  science.     2.  Philanthropy  and  Public  Charities. 
\     By  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol:     1.  Education. 

By  Mr.  H.  G.  0.  Blake:     1.  Selections  ft-om  Thoreau's  Manuscripts. 

These  subjects  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the  scope  of  the  School  in  its  first  year.  The  courses  of 
lectures  (with  exception  of  Mrs.  Cheney's,  which  were  historical  and  biographical,)  wore  distinctly  philosophi- 
cal, while  the  single  lectures  and  pairs  were  cither  literary  or  general  in.  their  character.  The  conversations 
accompanying  or  following  the  lectures  took  a  wide  range,  and  were  carried  on  by  the  students,  the  Facultj*, 
and  by  Invited  guests,  among  whom  may  be  specially  named  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord,  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island.  By 
the  courtesy  of  certain  families  in  Concord,  evening  Conversations  and  Receptions,  eight  in  all,  were  given  at 
the  houses  of  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Edward  Hoar,  Miss  Ripley,  Mr.  Fay  Barrett,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Barrett,  Mr.  R. 
N.  Rice,  Mr.  Alcott,  and  Judge  Hoar  j  thus  testifying  the  hospitality  of  the  town,  and  bringing  the  School 
into  social  relations  with  its  people. 

The  whole  number  of  persons,  (students,  invited  guests  and  visitors,)  who  attended  one  or  more  sessions  of. 
the  School  was  nearly  400,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  were  residents  of  Concord.    Others  came  from  New 
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HampBblre,  MassachusettB,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Callfortila,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Twent3--elght  course  tickets  were  Issued,  of  which  27  were  used ;  about 
20  complimentary  course  tickets,  of  which  perhaps  11)  were  used  ;  and  about  llfiO  single  tickets  were  Issued  and 
used.  The  average  attendance  of  students  was  about  40  ;  of  students  and  Faculty  about  46  ;  but  at  Mr.  Emer- 
son's lecture  160  were  present,  and  at  several  of  the  other  sessions  more  than  70.  The  receipts  ft-om  fees  and 
single  tickets  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  School,  without  leaving  a  surplus  ;  thus  showing  that  the  scale  of  tui- 
tion and  expense  adopted  was  a  reasonable  one.  This  will  therefore  bo  continued  in  the  coming  year,  as  set 
forth  In  the  circular  above-cited. 


The  CoNconD  Summer  ScIiool  will  open  for  a  second  term,  on  Monday,  July  12,  1880,  at  9,  A.  M., 
and  win  cdntinuo  five  weeks.  The  lectures  will  be  arranged  In  courses  of  five,  In  pairs,  and  by  single 
lectures;  and  in  each  week  there  will  be  eleven.  They  will  bo  given  morning  and  evening,  except  Saturday 
evenings,  on  the  six  secular  days,  and,  so  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  will  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 


Mr.  A.  RnoNsoN  Alcott, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Lectures  on  Mysticism. 
Mr.  Alcott  will  also  deliver  the  Salutatory  and 
Valedictory,  and  will  have  general  charge  of  the 
conversations  of  the  School. 
Dr.  H.  K,  Jones, 

Lectures  on  The  Platonic  Philosophy  and  on 
Plalonism  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  F. 
Lectures  on  The 


Prof.  W.  T.  HAimis, 

Lectures   on   tipemlative    Philosophy   and  on 
The  History  of  Philosophy. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson, 

Lectures  on  The  Philosophy  of  History. 
Rev.  J.  8.  Kidney,  I).  D., 

Lectures  on   The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Sublime. 
Mr.  Denton  J.  Snidkr, 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 
B.  Sanborn, 
Philosophy  of  Charity. 


The  following  ladles  and  gentlemen  will  deliver  one  or  more  lectures  each  during  the  continuance  of  the 
School.     The  subjects,  so  far  as  already  known,  are  mentioned  below  : 

Mrs.  E.  D.  CiiKNET,  on  Color  and  American  Art;  Miss  Anna  C.  Rrackett,  on  The  Philosophy  of  Teach- 
ing; Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  Modern  Society;  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  II.  G.  O.  Blake,  Prof.  B. 
Peirce,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bautoi.,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  11.  IlEonB.  D.  D.,  Mr.  John  Alree, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  Mulkord,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Howison. 

A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT, 

H.  K.  JONES, 

W.  T.  HARRIS, 

S.  H.  EMERY,  Jr.,  Director. 

V.  H.  SANBORN,  Secretary. 

For  the  Faculty  of  the  Concord  Scfiool. 
Concord,  Septemlwr  5)0,  1879. 


Walt  Whitman  in 
The  Literary  World 
(Boston),  XI, 
pp.  177-178  (May 
2Z,   1880.)   In  the 
same  issue:  arti- 
cles by  Rose  Terry- 
Co  oke  and  George 
William  Curtis. 


Emerson's  Books,  (the  Shadows  of  Them.) 


In  the  regions  we  call  Nature,  towering  be- 
yond all  measurement,  with  infinite  spre.id,  infi- 
nite depth  and  height  —  in  those  vast  regions, 
including  Man,  socially  and  historically,  with  his 
moral-emotional  influences  —  how  small  a  part, 
(it  came  in  my  mind  to-day,)  has  Literature  really 
depicted  —  even  summing  up  all  of  it,  all  ages. 
Seems  at  its  best  but  some  little  fleet  of  boats, 
hugging  the  shores  of  a  boundless  sea,  and  never 
venturing,  exploring  the  unmapp'd  —  never,  Co- 
lumbus-like, sailing  out  for  New  Worlds,  and  to 
complete  the  orb's  rondure.  Emerwin  writes 
frequently   in   the   atmosphere  of   this   thought. 


an<l  his  liooks  report  one  or  two  things  from  that 
very  ocean  and  air,  and  more  legibly  address'd 
to  our  age  and  American  polity  than  hy  any  man 
yet. 

But  I  will  begin  by  scarifying  him  —  thus  pror- 
ing  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  his  deepest 
lessons.  I  will  consider  his  books  from  a  Demo* 
cratic  and  western  point  of  view.  I  will  specify 
the  shadows  on  these  SM»-;^y  expanses.  Some- 
body has  said  of  heroic  character  that  "wher* 
ever  the  tallest  peaks  are  present  must  inevitably 
be  deep  chasms  and  valleys."  Mine  be  the  un- 
gracious task  (for  reasons)  of  leaving  unmen- 
tioncd  Ijoth  sunny  expanses  and  sky-reaching 
heights,  to  dwell  on  the  bare  spots  and  dark- 


ncsses,  I  have  a  theory  that  no  arlist  or  work 
of  the  very  first  class  may  be  or  can  be  without 
them. 

First,  then,  these  pages  arc  perhapR  too  per- 
fect—  too  concentrated.  (How  good,  for  In- 
stance, is  good  butter,  good  sugar,  lliit  to  lie 
eating  nothing  but  sugar  and  butter  all  the  time  ! 
even  if  ever  so  good.)  And  though  the  author 
has  much  to  say  of  freedom  and  wildness  and 
simplicity  and  s]X)ntaneity,  no  performance  was 
ever  more  based  on  artificial  scholarships  and 
decorums  at  third  or  fourth  removes,  (he  calls  it 
culture,)  and  built  up  from  them.  It  is  always 
a  »»fi/6r,  never  an  unconscious  ^r<nfM.  It  is  the 
porcelain  figure  or  statuette  of  lion,  or  stag,  or 
Indian  hunger  —  and  a  very  choice  statuette  too 

—  appropriate  for  the  rosewood  or  marble  bracket 
of  parlor  or  library ;  never  the  animal  itself,  or 
the  hunter  himself.  Indeed  who  wants  the  real 
animal  or  hunter  ?  What  would  that  do  amid 
astral  and  bric-a-brac  and  tapestry,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talking  in  subdued  tones  of  Urowning 
and  Longfellow  and  art  ?  The  least  suspicion  of 
such  actual  bull,  or  Indian,  or  of  Nature  carry- 
ing out  itself,  would  put  all  those  good  people 
to  instant  terror  and  flight. 

Emerson,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  most  eminent 
as  poet  or  artist  or  teacher,  though  valuable  in 
all  those.  He  is  best  as  Critic,  or  Diagnoser. 
Not  passion  or  imagination  or  warp  or  weakness, 
or  any  pronounced  cause  or  specialty,  dominates 
him.  Cold  and  bloodless  intellectuality  domi- 
i  nates  him.  (I  know  the  fires,  emotions,  love, 
egotisms,  glow  deep,  perennial,  as  in  all 
New  Englanders  —  but  the  fagadc  hides  them 
well — they  give  no  sign.)  He  docs  not  see  or 
take  one  side,  one  presentation  only  or  mainly, 
(as  all  the  poets,  or  most  of  the  fine  writers  any- 
how,)—  he  sees  all  sides.  His  final  influence  is 
to  make  his  students  cease  to  worship  anything 

—  almost  cease  to  believe  in  anything,  outside  of 
themselves.  These  books  will  fill,  and  well  fill, 
certain  stretches  of  life,  certain  stages  of  devel- 
opement  —  are  (like  the  tenets  or  theology  the 
author  of  them  preached  when  a  young  man,) 
unspeakably  serviceable  and  precious  as  a  stage. 
But  in  old  or  nervous  or  solemncst  or  dying 
hours,  when  one  needs  the  impalpably  soothing 
and  vitalizing  influences  of  abysmic  Nature,  or 

;  its  affinities  in  literature  or  human  society,  and 
the  Soul  resents  the  keenest  mere  intellection, 
they  will  not  be  sought  for. 

For  a  philosopher  Emerson  possesses  a  singu- 
larly dandified  theory  of  Manners..  He  seems 
to  have  no  notion  at  all  that  manners  are  simply 
the  signs  by  which  the  chemist  or  metallurgist 
knows  his  metals.  To  the  profound  scientist,  all 
metals  are  profound,  as  they  really  are.  The 
little  one,  like  the  conventional  world,  will  make 
much  of  gold  and  silver  only.  Then  to  the  real 
artist  in  humanity,  what  arc  call'd  bad  manners  : 
arc  often  the  most  picturesque  and  significant 
of  all. 

Suppose  these  books  becoming  absorbed,  th« 
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permanent  chyle  of  American  general  and  par- 
ticular character —  what  a  well- washed  and  gram- 
matical, but  bloodless  and  helpless,  race  we 
should  turn  out  1  No,  no,  dear  friend  j  though 
The  States  want  scholars,  undoubtedly,  and  per- 
haps want  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  use  the 
bath  frequently,  and  never  laugh  loud,  or  talk 
wrong,  they  don't  want  scholars,  or  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  They 
want  good  farmers,  sailors,  mechanics,  clerks, 
citizens — perfect  business  and  social  relations  — 
perfect  fathers  and  mothers.  If  we  could  only 
have  these,  or  their  approximations,  plenty  of 
them,  fine  and  large  and  sane  and  generous  and 
patriotic,  they  might  make  their  verbs  disagree 
from  their  nominatives,  and  laugh  like  volleys  of 
musketeers,  if  they  should  please.  Of  course 
these  are  not  all  America  wants,  but  they  are 
first  of  all  to  be  provided  for,  and  on  a  large 
scale.  And,  with  tremendous  errors  and  es- 
capades, this,  substantially,  is  what  The  States 
seem  to  have  an  intuition  of,  and  tt>  be  mainly 
aiming  at.  The  plan  of  a  select  class,  super- 
refined,  the  plan  of  Old  World  lands  and  litera- 
tures, is  not  so  objection.nble  In  itself,  but 
because  it  chokes  the  true  plan  for  us,  and  in- 
deed is  death  to  it.  As  to  such  special  class. 
The  United  .States  can  never  produce  any  equal 
to  the  splendid  show,  (far,  far  beyond  compari- 
son or  competition  here,)  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
day.  Kut  the  production  of  an  immense  and 
distinctive  Commonalty  over  our  vast  and  varied 
area.  West  and  East,  South  and  North,  —  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great,  aggre- 
gated, real  PEortE,  worthy  the  name,  and  made 
of  developed,  heroic  individuals,  both  sexes  —  is 
America's  principal,  perhaps  only,  reason  for 
being.  If  ever  accomplished,  it  will  be  at  least 
as  much,  (I  lately  think,  doubly  as  much,)  the 
result  of  fitting  and  Democratic  Sociologies,  Lit- 
eratures and  Arts  —  if  we  ever  get  them  —  as  of 
our  Democratic  politics. 

At  times  it  has  been  doubtful  to  me  if  Emer- 
son really  knows  or  feels  what  Poetry  is  at  its 
highest,  as  in  the  Uible,  for  instance,  or  Homer 
or  .Shakspere. .  I  see  he  covertly  or  plainly  likes 
best  superb  verbal  polish,  or  something  old  or 
odd  —  Waller's  ','Go,  lovely  rose,"  or  Lovelace's 
lines  "  To  Lucusta"  —  the  quaint  conceits  of  the 
old  French  bards,  and  the  like.  Oi  power  he 
seems  to  have,  a  gentleman's  admiration  —  but  in 
his  inmost  heart  the  grandest  attribute  of  God 
and  Poets  is  always  subordinated  to  the  octavesi 
conceits,  polite  kinks,  and  verbs. 

The  reminiscence  that  years  ago  I  began  like 
most  youngsters  to  have  a  touch  (though  it  came 
late,  and  was  only  on  the  surface)  of  Emerson- 
on-the-brain  —  that  I  read  his  writings  reverently, 
and  address'd  him  in  print  as  "  Master,"  and  for 
a  month  or  so  thought  of  him  as  such  —  I  retain 
not  only  with  composure,  but  positive  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  noticed  that  most  young  people  of 
eager  minds  pass  through  this  stage  of  exercise. 

The  best  part  of  Emersonianism,  is,  it  breeds 
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But  «t  Itg  foot  the  nestling  wlld-flnwer  Ilea  | 
All  forest  breiiths  below  ?ike  Incense  risei 

And  the  shy  birds  around  It  sinx  nnd  flil. 
So  ilnndeth  he  'mid  men,  supremely  wise, 

Stronft,  And  uplifted,  yet  Hware  of  all 
That  Nature  hides  from  common  mortal  eyes: 

The  chariest  bloom,  the  moss  most  fair  and  small) 

The  sun-born  Insect  that  with  night  must  fall, 
The  majesty  of  days  that  set  and  rise. 
And  that  deep  thought  that  In  the  human  breast 
Hold*  him  for  lifelong  friend  who  knows  and  brings  it  rest, 
RosB  Tbrrv  Cookb. 


Mr.  Emerson  and  the  "Dial." 


To  speak  of  the  Dial  is  to  recall  one  of  those 
products  of  the  "transcendental"  epoch  which 
seem  to  those  who  look  back  upon  them  like 

I  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

i  Brook  Farm,  the  Dial,  the  active  interest  in  Ger- 
man literature  and  philosophy  and  music,  Theo- 
dore Parker's  preaching,  were  all  signs  then  as 
they  are  traditions  now,  of  the  general  moral 
and  intellectual  revival  to  which  also  the  Impetus 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  crusade  and  of  the  Woman's 
Rights  agitation  belongs.  The  Dial,  while  not 
an  organ  of  any  particular  movement,  was  the 
literary  gazette  of  the  "new  spirit,"  and  its  nat- 
ural editor  was  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  serene  gen- 
ius and  temperament,  with  his  commanding  and 
pdetic  public  discourses,  and  the  dignity,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  his  life,  had  made  him  the 
peculiar  representative  of  "Transcendentalism." 
It  was  his  only  service  as  an  editor,  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  the  labor  was  not  exclusively  his.  It 
was  understood  that  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller  were  the  editorial  council,  and  in 
the   opening    address  of    "The  editors  to  the 

\  Reader "  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  modestly  of 
"those  who  have  immediately  acted  in  editing 
the  present  number,"  in  a  tone  which  implies 
that  it  was  wholly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  first  number  of  the  Dial  was  issued  forty 
years  ago  in  July,  1840,  and  it  is  still  a  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  publication.  (There 
had  been  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  and  if 
Schiller's  Horen  may  have  aimed  as  high  there 
were  not  the  same  favoring  circumstances,  so 
that  the  Dial  remains  unique  in  periodical  litem- 
ture.)  Its  purpose  was  the  most  various  expres- 
sion of  the  best,  the  most  cultivated,  and  the 
freest  thought  of  the  time,  and  was  addressed  to 
those  only  who  were  able  to  find  "entertain- 
ment "  In  such  literature.  There  were  no  baits 
for  popularity.  In  the  modern  familiar  phrase 
each  number  was  a  symposium  of  the  most  ac- 
complished minds  in  the  country.  But  its  circle 
both  of  contributors  and  of  readers  was  local 
and  small.  The  first  number  was  made  up  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Fuller,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  George  Ripley,  William  H.  Chan- 
ning,  John  S.  Dwight,  A.  Bronson  Alcutt,  and 
Dr.  Hedge  —  I  telieve,  —  with  passages  from  the 
journal  of  Charles  Chauncey  Emerson,  to  whose 
memory  Dr.  Holmes  paid  so  beautiful  a  tribute 
in  his  Metrical  Essay.  The  poetry  of  the  number 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Cranch,  Miss 
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Fuller,  Mr.  Dwight,  iCdward  Emerson,  Henry 
Thorcau,  and  Mrs.  Hooper.  It  was  almost 
wholly  a  "Boston  book,"  but  It  is  n  luH  nf 
our  litfr.itiire.  Among  Its  memorable  tii\|iiliii- 
tions  was  Mr.  Emerson's  poem  "The  I'ml'lcm," 
with  its  line  which  is  now,  like  Shrtkespcare's 
famous  lines,  a  universal  expression, 
He  bullded  better  than  he  knew| 

and  his  exquisite  song, 

Oh,  fair  and  ilttely  maid  I  • 

to  which  may  be  fitly  applied  his  own  words  In 
the  next  number  of  the  Dial  when  speaking  of 
Ellery  Channing's  poetry,,  that  it  "Is  of  such 
extreme  beauty  that  we  do  not  remember  .iiiy- 
Ihing  more  perfect  of  Its  kind.  Had  tlic  pnct 
been  looking  over  a  book  of  Raffaellc's  draw- 
ings, or  perchance  the  villas  and  tetnplcs  of  I'al- 
ladio,  with  the  maiden  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
( dressed  ? " 

The  Dial  was  published  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  it  truly  marked  the  transcendental 
time  of  day.  It  Is  the  memorial  of  an  intellect- 
ual impulse  which  the   national  life  h.is  never 
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How    I   Still  Get    Around   and    Take 
Notes.     (No.   5.) 

Camden,  N.  /.,  Dec.  I,  '81. — During  my  late  three  or  four 
months'  jaunt  to  Boston  and  through  New  England,  I  spent  such 
good  days  at  Concord,  and  with  Emerson,  seeing  him  under  such 
propitious  circumstances,  in  the  calm,  peaceful,  but  most  radiant, 
twilight  of  liis  old  age  (nothing  in  the  height  of  his  literary  action 
and  expression  so  becoming  and  impressive),  that  I  must  give  a 
few  impromptu  notes  of  it  all.  So  I  devote  this  cluster  entirely  to 
the  man,  to  the  place,  the  past,  and  all  leading  up  to,  and  form- 
ing, that  memorable  and  peculiar  Personality,  now  near  his  80th 
year — as  I  have  just  seen  him  there,  in  his  home,  silent,  sunny, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  family. 

AN  EARLY  AUTU^^N  SIDE-BIT. 
Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  17. — Out  here  on  a  visit — elastic, 
mellow,  Indian-summery  weather.  Came  to-day  from  Boston  (a 
pleasant  ride  of  40  minutes  by  steam,  through  Somerville,  Bel- 
mont, Waltham,  Stony  Brook,  and  other  lively  towns),  convojed 
by  my  friend  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  to  his  ample  house,  and  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Mrs.  S.  and  their  tine  family.  Am 
writing  this  under  the  shade  of  some  old  hickories  and  elms,  just 
after  4  P.M.,  on  the  porch,  within  stone's  throw  of  the  Concord 
river.  Off  against  me,  across  stream,  on  a  meadow  and  side- 
hill,  hay-makers  are  gathering  and  wagoning-in  probably  their 
second  or  third  crop.  The  spread  of  emerald-green  and  brown, 
the  knolls,  the  score  or  two  of  little  haycocks  dotting  the 
meadow,  the  louded-up  wagons,  the  patient  horses,  the  slow- 
strong  action  of  the  nieit  and  nitch-forks — all  in  the  just-waningi 
afternoon,  with   patches  of  yellow   sun-sheen,   mottled    by   long 
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KMERSON   AS   HK    LOOKS   TO-DAY.  ^-  i  tn  =•  -  ii  c  £  Ji  ^■'^2kZ\-^^<ft  a  «    •  B- 

Same  ^Tw/zWiT— Never  had  I  a  better  piece  of  luck  befall  mc:  Ssg^^llg"  oX>c§:g4!|  IsSo-^ 

a  long  and  blessed  evening  with   Knierson.  in   a  way  I  couldn't  "§  >^^  *  ^  t^^".  ^  i$      U^'^-^"^  o  '^  3      c  c-^ 

have  wished   better  or  different.     For  nearly  two  hours  he  has  ^M^S-c'ESjrSS  'f-  '^^Z  hb^'c"   ii  «J8  ^6 


been  placidly  sitting  where   I   could  sec  his  face  in  the  best  light  >.^  ^  o-^  ^  '^  C'%      .-:£^cca.rtu-a  '-^^J^d'S 

near  me.    Mrs.  .S.'s  back  parlor  well  fill'd  with  people,  neighbors.  '■^  S  ^f^Si"^-^  i»       c3;3^-g2-o§i  c  S*^-?  ^ 

many  fresh  and  charmmg  faces,  women,  mostly  young,  but  some  :5-S  g  J_,  >  I  S  fc     '= '^   '- w  SxiC  ^  ^  %  S  ^M  I  ^• 

old.     My  friend  A.  B.  Alcott  and  his  daughter   Louisa  were  there  cd^^J^M^.    § -g  &g.Y  2  j2  1!  g  g^s|Si 

early.     A  good  deal  of  talk,  the  subject  Henry  Thoreau-some  ^'^^'■^  ^-^  o ^  c-.^n-^^'oS'^  j,  v  o  ^''h>>^ 

new  glints  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  with  letters  to  and  from  him    -  p  °  °  c  ^   \  €  ^-^Y  ^^^^^  Z  S  ^"^  -^.S  t^^ .^^ 

one  of  the  best  by  M.argaret   Fuller,  others  by  Horace  flrcrlcy,  liJ^c--'-^"rt'^aSa3c"-=''^o^-S  .S2-£'5S 

Channing,  etc.- one  from  Thoreau  himself,  most  (luaint  and  in-  ^  v  '^'.M  '-O  "^  ^  c^^  '^  "  v  n  H  '^  ^  -^  >  S'SSS'S^ 

tereslmg.     I  No  doubt   I   seemed   verv  stupid   to  the  room-full  of  °  SS  El!  c  j=  il  5  f^  <«-u  g  j  p -^  S  fe  g  q  r^  ^  c-^  ^ 

company,  taking  hardlv  any  part  in  the  conversation  ;  but   I   had  ~  cl-^-?.'^'^  v      «..  «^r^-6fcrtrt^>w  '^  <^  >.p  ^J^ 

'•  my  own  pail    to   milk   in.'    as  the  Swiss  proverb  puts  it.)     My  E  ;2  |  «  °  c  ^  b-  iC^  J^  ^  «  ^-^  f  5  ""  «  -a   cii'  a  ^ 'g 

seat  and  the  rel.itive  arrangement  were  such   that,  without  beinp  >  i  v  c  ^  o      -^  ^£  ^X-^-^^  ^  K  o  B  "=   "fnO.:*- 


rude  oranvthingof  the   kind,  I   couhl  just   look   .squarely  at   F...  rt^-S^^s-^^^c^'o'^^i-^j.gR      »  "^  ^^  ■^'~' 

which  1  did  a  good  part  of  the  two  hours.     On  entering  he  had  u^i^  S  tl  "  E-^  '^  oiE-a  ">    .-cw-^-'H     "3  •§  S:?  |  > 

spoken  very  brielly,  easily  .and  politelv  to  several  of  the  company.  ^       ^-^  -  ^    .^  ^t  c  5  "  a  Z^  ^  2^      B^'^^^-" 

Ithen  seltled  himself  in  his  chair,  a  triile  pushed  back,  and,  though  -■5^oE8j!'^iScg3Z«-2P-^^5-^Ua>      ^ocng.y^ 

]a  listener  and   apparently  an   alert  one,  remained   silent   through  E  P"^  ^  o  £  o  ti  S  °  k„;5  ,^  ^  •?       c-S.5       >^t)  ^  ij  ^  "> 

;the  whole  talk  and  discussion.     A  lady  friend  quietly  took  a  sc.it  ^^-.  3."^  °-^  ^  =li  c"^  ^  o"!  ^'^■^  o      iS-cTS^a" 

I  next  him  to  give  special  attention.  ^-g   l^'^b'*3o§£S^?o'f-gt;       8   ^gSgs' 

I      And  so,  there  Kmcrson  sat.  and  I  looking  at  him.     A  good  color  ii  fc  li  ^  c  E  "^  "2  "^  «  ^"c       "  s  S  1''^  ^      oGto«Jcci 

:in  his  face,  eyes  clear,  with   the  well-known  expression  of   sweet-  rt^'^JoS^SMyg'S-u^^S-Sife.^      :     1i§,.^p  S 

I  ness  and  the  old  clear-peering  asjiect  (piite  the  same.  '^'i  t  ^-'^  t.<^  ^^  ^  "  ix.  B    .  ^-z  ^  \\           ^.-'Spg' 

I      AVt/ Z;.7j.-.Several   hours   at   E.'s   house,    and   dinner   there,  >r,  ""  B^  ^  ^■^Z^^'^.  ^'  Zl^  ■:H  -^  h"^  ^       ^2^8  ^ 

iAn  old  familiar  house  (he  has  been  in  it  thirty-five  years),  with  the  -^  ^  c  '^  ^-^^  °  jz  ^~^-c^       =^-^2      ^"^--"^^ 

I  surroundings   furnishment,    roominess,   and    plain    elegance    and  ^Sj^g^jj^iS-yg^tgcw^^gM?      .ca^c'' 

I  fulness    signifying  democratic    case,  sulTicient  opulence,   and  an  J^a^-g-SrScSii      Wv2E-S.cSuwl         luii-'Bo! 

admirable  old-fashioned  simplicity— modern  luxury,  with  its  mere  '^" ! 

j  sumptuousness  and    affectation,  either  touched    lightly  upon,  or 

I  ignored  altogether.     Dinner  the  same.     (It  was  not  my  first  ilin- 

^ner  with  Emerson.     In  1857,  and  along  there,  when  he  came  to 

I  New  York  to  lecture,  we  two  would  dine  together  at  the  As'or 

j  House.     And  some  years  after,  I  living  for  a  while  in  Boston,  we 

I  would  occasionally  meet  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  American  or  ' 

I  Parker's.     Before  I  get  through  these  notes  I  will  allude  to  one  of 

I  our  dinners,Jollowing  a  pretty  vehement  discussion. ) ; 

1     Of  course  the  best  of  the  present  occasion  (Sunday,  September 

i  18,  '81)  was  the  sight  of  E.  himself.     As  just  said,  a  healthy  color 

in  the  cheeks  and  good  light  in  the  eyes,  cheery  expression,  and 

just  the  amount  oT  talking  that  best  suited,  namely,  a  word  or      ^^    .::::  7  u—  u     ^"i    ;    rii  ^  ♦-  t .F'^^TT^^*^" 

short  phrase  only  where  needed,  and  almost  always  with  a  smile.  '-5"gcj2i3S>      °3o'B-=oi3u          Sn^oiI  o'-  "  « 

Besides  Emerson  himself.  Mrs.  E.,  with  their  daughter  Ellen,  the  .-£  '^^  &,■§  S.     ^.a  o  ^  ^  *'  a  c.         ^1-^  5315  - -K 

son  Edward  and  his  wife,  with  my  friend  F.  S.  and  Mrs.  S.,  and  ^  S  S  ^'  -  S  5     ^t."'^  S  jS  I  u          -  2  §>3  t;;  ^".££ 

others,   relatives  and  intimates.      Mrs.   Emerson,   resuming  the  ^■^£^^^2      s^^^"-^^'^         "^'^  ^-o  i^  ^<"^ 

subject  of  the  evening  before  (I  sat  next  to  her),  gave  me  further  un;.^*'-^i)"^      "S^^'^c-fi^         •-'^w3~°'o 

and  fuller  information  about  Thoreau,  who  years  ago.  during  Mr.  ^ct-'!^^';^     "ccii*".  ^co7          '"'^u£?'Co 
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E.'s  absence  in  Europe,  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  family,  by  «c..cJ^    .^  "      "'^'^c'i2"J,          1^  '^^  '^  —  ■^■^ 

I  invitation.                                                                                               '  "^c-oof^S      !2'S3-2gg=J=          S^i^rtrts-^o 

But  1  suppose  I  must  glide  lightly  over  these  interiors.     (Some  ^Jj-'o^^^     -o  S'^ -^  £ ^ E  t;!         w.  Wir  ■^-'"  "  ^  ^ 

I  will  say  I  ought  to  have  skipped  them  entirely.)     It  is  certain  that  .c  —  J-jo-^-a      S  "*  G  ij  ^-^  i!  ="          °  >     "^'.-s  "".SS 

E.  does  not  like  his  friends  to  make  him  and  his  the  subjects  of  ^^  3  ""^sS.  rt      '"■a  £  ^5-c  2  ^        .  ^  i>    .  rtr^i!  «ic 

publication-gossip.     I    write  as   I   do   because    I    feel  that  what  :H^'2:f,rt^w     '%%'^a^°Z'~      ^c'^ogi--^.! 

I  say  is  justified  not  only  in  itself,  and  my  own  respect  and  love,  ^^^S  i>*.ti  %'^      '^  >-''^  E''^'^  S'^      ;3-a"o^'^"*^t!°- 

but  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  good  men  and  women,  here  and  ,-5.£go>-S          bIn^.c~^.J  b^"      ^'rt*-'«-i^o^'-o'l 

abroad,  have  a  right  to  know  it,  and  that  it  will  comfort  them  to  .y.2^  ^  w  ^-S      i."^  ^  t'o-^'B-S^^  o    •  sl'"  '"-''  o^ 

know  it.     Besides,  why  should  the  fittest  critic  of  our  land  con-  ^-^     "g^^*^     _c1^-°'^  0.^=!^  w  o^"*"  '"  ^E-  £  c 

Idemn  the  last  best  means  and  finish  of  criticism  ?  o-rt  -  rt  g,"  -  p  -  o  sq  J^  c  „•-  "!  o  fc'^'H  o  ^  W  u  5-^ 

FINALES   OF   LITKRATURE.  <u  ■§  £;:'«. E  g'l'-iS-^E.og^g-S"""'^  u=.-  C  3  ^ 'S  <-• -= 

If  Taine,  the  French  critic,  had  done  no  other  good,  it  would  -5.Qgi^^gy-^y't'"^3jo<f<2.2rtf_J3^_ 

be  enough  that  he  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  first,  last,  and  all-  -g  ^-Sc^  c  "=-5 -2-  o-b^  ^  13^          ^"^  o  S-   •-  >.£ 

j  illuminating  point,  with  respect  to  any  grand  production  of  litcra-  ^  j;  v"^'  '"B'^'*'  o^-^i-^bc^     -^      S^SS'^ifS"' 

•  1   _.   .i_  _    ^     1                  •_   c  _    11             1    .,_,         1   •.   ■_              T     .  .1             J  .  ^   ^               ^   r-        -n   . .   ,-         „<    ^         ..                         "  ^   M  o   3  '  , 

,c.E  U)-o.y 


ture,  that  the  only  way  to  finally  understand  it  is  to  minutely  study  cJ'S'^c^rtrt'^^o.ES.E—  jjtn           uSi^M^s'rt 

the  personality  of^ the  one  who  shaped  it — his  origin,  times,  sur-  .3  ^  i,.<«-2,l    .u^.^^ts  0"^  >  bJo*^  o^"^~B  c*^ 

roimdings,   and  his  actual  fortunes,  life,  and  ways.     AH  this  sup-  "rt^-^  g   |  >2^"^i^_j  °§15-Cq.^_5  ^gt«='^lic;5rt 

plies  not  only  the  glass  through  which  to  look,  but  is  the  atmos-  1  c  g  -^j^S^rs  ^^  in  a^'o  '^^'Z  cu='««2.E^ 

phere,  the  very  light  itself.     Who  can  profoundly  get  at  Byron  or  •^g&fflo'o'^rt^g    -rt^  >>"  'v3.  S'^'^^lc^bcl 

Burns  without  such   help?     Would   I   apply  the  rule    to  Shaks-  '3^"^^u'^2°«^*'-2-5o='-'  aj.a^.S'Sugc^ 


pere?     Yes,  unhesitatingly  ;  the  plays  of  the  great  poet  are  not       «^'g  a3  §  g  >-•§  8  fc  c.^  >;o  o"^'-     ,^  c  -  y,  j*  ^  i: -5 

rt.£"cvj=25      ,'^tc<3^-§co  i>c:2rtrtj: 


only  the  concentration  of  all  that  lambently  played  in  the  best  fan-       rt  .S"^  ='£.5  g  g     ,^  fc  c  !5  "■§"£  o     ^  Sc:2  «§• 
cies'of  those  times — not  only  the  gathered  sunseto£  the  stirring        ^  ^  ^         ..i  t.      ^  ■«  s.  ^ 
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the  latter  quite  intimately — back  home — in  1834  had  a  call  to 
settle  as  pastor  in  New  Bedford,  but  declined — in  1835  began  lec- 
turing in  Boston  (themes,  Luther,  Milton,  Burke,  Michel  Angelo, 
and  George  Fox)— married  the  present  Mrs.  E.  this  year— ab- 
sorbed Plotinus  and  the  mystics  and  (under  the  influence  of  them, 
but  living  at  the  Old  Manse,  and  in  the  midst  of  New  England  ■ 
landscape  and  life),  wrote  and  launched  out  "  Nature"  as  his 
formal  entrance  into  highest  authorship — (with  poor  publishing 
success,  however,  only  about  500  copies  being  sold  or  got  rid  of 
in  twelve  years). 

Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  regular  lecture  field,  and  with 
speeches,  poems,  essays  and  books,  began,  matured,  and  duly 
maintained  for  forty  years,  and  holds  to  this  hour,  and  in  my 
opinion,  fully  deserves,  the  first  literary  and  critical  reputation  in 
America. 

OTHER  CONCORD  NOTATIONS. 
Though  the  evening  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanborn's,  and  the 
memorable  family  dinner  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson's,  have  most 
pleasantly  and  permanently  filled  my  memory,  I  must  not  slight 
other  notations  of  Concord.  I  went  to  the  Old  Manse,  walked 
through  the  ancient  garden,  and  entered  the  rooms.  Here  Emer- 
son wrote  his  principal  poems.  (The  spot,  I  see  as  I  look 
around,  serves  the  understanding  of  them  like  a  frame  does  a 
picture.  The  same  of  Hawthorne's  "  Mosses".)  One  notes  the 
quaintness,  the  unkempt  grass  and  bushes,  the  little  panes  in  the 
windows,  the  low  ceilings,  the  spicy  smell,  the  creepers  embower- 
ing the  light,  a  certain  severity,  precision,  and  melancholy,  even 
a  tiijist  to  all,  notwithstanding  the  pervading  calmness  and  nor- 
mality of  the  scene.  The  house,  too,  gives  out  the  aroma  of  gen- 
erations of  buried  New  England  Puritanism  and  its  ministers. 

I  went  to  the  Concortl  Battle  (Ground,  wiiich  is  close  by, scanned 
French's  statue,  "  liie  Minute  .Man,"  reail  Emerson's  poetic  in- 
scrip'.ion  on  tiie  base,  lingered  a  long  while  on  the  Bridge,  and 
stopl  l)y  the  grave  of  the  unnamed  British  soldiers  buried  there 
the  day  after  tiie  fight  in  April,  '75. 

Then  riding  on,  (thanks  to  my  friend  Miss  M.  and  her  spirited 
white  ponies,  she  driving  them),  a  half  hour  at  Hawthorne's  and 
Thoreau's  graves.  I  got  out  and  went  up  of  course  on  foot,  and 
stood  a  long  while  and  pondered.  They  lay  close  together  in  a 
pleasant  woofled  spot  well  up  the  Cemetery  Hill,  "  Sleepy  Hollow." 
The  flat  surface  of  the  first  was  densely  covered  by  myrtle,  with  a 
border  of  arbor- vitre,  and  the  other  had  a  brown  head-stone,  mod- 
erately elaborate,  with  inscriptions.  By  Henry's  side  lies  his 
brother  John,  of  whom  much  was  expected,  but  he  died  young. 

Also  to  Walden  Bond,  that  beautifully  embowered  sheet  of  water, 
and  spent  over  an  hour  tiiere.  On  the  spot  in  the  woods  where 
Thoreau  had  his  soiitar)' house  is  now  quite  a  cairn  of  stones,  to 
mark  the  place  ;  I  too  carried  one  and  deposited  on  the  heap. 
As  we  drove  back,  saw  the  "  School  of  Philosophy,"  but  it  was 
shut  up,  and  I  would  not  have  it  opened  for  me.  Near  by  stopped 
at  the  house  of  W.  T.  Harris,  the  Hegelian,  who  came  out,  and 
we  had  a  pleasant  chat  while  I  sat  in  the  wagon. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  Concord  drives,  and  especially  that 
charming  Sunday  forenoon  one  with  my  friend  Miss  M.>  and  the 
while  ponies.  The  town  deserves  its  name,  has  nothing  stunning 
about  it,  no  mountains,  and  I  should  think  no  malaria — ample  in 
fields,  grass,  grain,  orchards,  shade  trees — comfortable,  roomy, 
opulent-enough  houses  in  all  directions — but  I  saw  neither  any 
thing  very  ambitious  indeed,  nor  any  low  quarter ;  reminiscences 
of  '76,  the  cemeteries,  sturdy  old  names,  brown  and  mossy  stone 
fences,  lanes  and  linings  and  clumps  of  oaks,  sunny  areas  of  land, 
everjwhere  signs  of  thrift,  comfort,  ease — with  the  locomotives 
and  trains  of  the  Fitchburg  road  rolling  and  piercingly  whistling 
every  hour  through  the  whole  scene.  I  dwell  on  it  here  because 
I  couldn't  belter  suggest  the  background  atmospheres  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Emerson  cultus  than  by  Concord  town  itself,  its  past 
for  several  generations,  what  it  has  been  our  time,  and  what  it  is 
to-day. 

BOSTON   CO.M.MON — MORE  OF  EMERSON. 

Of/.  10-13,  '^'« — 1  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  Common, 

these  delicious  days  and  nights— every  mid-day  from  11.30  to 
about  I — and  almost  every  sunset  another  hour.     I  know  aJl  the 
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in  a  cloak— tho  high  cupe  almost  conocalinn 
his  foaturcH.  He  walked,  ns  I  have  said, 
very  modestly  in,  seated  himself  noisolceslj 
by  tho  table,  drew  a  maj^uzine  towards  him, 
and  leaning  his  head  with  a  kind  of  subdued 
jcontent  above  it,  seemed  to  read  like  a  man 
I  who  could  fold  an  author's  thoughts  up  in  his 
jown  with  affectionate  patience.  He  never 
jlooked  around.  There  was  harmoniaod  quie- 
tude in  his  position.  In  fact,  ho  wore  that  an- 
peot  which  makes  one  of  lively  sympathies  in- 
stinctively say,  "  A  penny  for  your  thoughtHi," 
—  only  there  was  that  about  him  which  repell- 
ed all  idle  curiosity.  You  felt  there  was  a 
rich  human  sweetness  iu  thesilent  oracle  that 
forbade  untimely  interrogation,  but  if  it  were 
;to  breathe  ppontancously  could  not  but  "  dis- 
'  course  most  excellent  music."  Kcpose  of  man- 
ner is  not  common  among  us,  and  to  an  observ- 
ant mind  its  rarity  makes  it  very  welcome. 
It  betokens  inward  resources.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  it  is  deemed  characteristic  of  a  gentle- 
man— as  one  whose  position  secures  him  from 
that  eagcrncHS  of  putward  aim  that  marks  the 
demeanour  of  tho  vulgar.  There  is  something 
that  whispers  of  faith,  too,  in  repose.  We  arc 
apt,  and  with  justice,  to  imagine  that  a  quiet 
conscience,  a  satisfied  affection,  or  a  serene 
trust,  thus  diffuses  ealmncss  over  tho  pilgrim 
of  life.  1  saw  a  dark  and  lustrous  eye  gleam 
from  under  my  quiet  neighbour's  hat,  and  knew 
thereby  that  his  was  not  the  tranquillity  of  a 
:  stagnant  or  indifferent  spirit.  One  day,  for 
tho  first  time,  I  saw  him  acknowledge,  by  a 
slight  inclination,  the  greeting  of  a  friend  of 
mine  as  he  left  tho  reading-room.  I  hastily 
followed,  and  inquired  tho  name  of  the  un- 
known. It  was  Hawthorne  ;  and  thus  those 
dreamy  sketches  that  had  charmed  me  in  tho 
annuals  as  they  gracefully  reposed,  like  (gold- 
smith's memory,  under  the  hawthorn  "  for 
whiHpcring  lovers  made," — became  associated 
with  my  gentle  mystery  of  the  Athenaeum. — 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer. 
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By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here,  once,  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe,  long  since,  in  silence  slept; 

Alike,  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps  ; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 
'    We  place  with  joy  a  votive  stone, 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

0  Thou  who  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  or  leave  their  children  free, — 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Thee. 


m 


One  of  two  known  surviving  copies  of  the  first  printing  of  this  fa- 
mous hymn.  The  leaflet  was  doubtless  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
choir  which  sang  it  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred"  at  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  at  the  battleground,  July  4,  1837.  Emerson  him-! 
self  was  not  present  on  the  occasion,  being  absent  on  a  visit  tot 
Plymouth.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  text  was  revised  for  all  later  I 
printings  —  notably  in  the  second  line  of  the  third  stanza  and  the 
first  line  of  the  fourth. 


[by  Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman],  London,  1853. 


John  Shepard  Keyes  in  Memoirs  of,  ••»,   the  Social  Circle^  V,  76ff«: 

••The  enly  interruption  to  preparation  for  college  tinder  the  tutelaga  of  Rev«  Bar- 
zillai  Frost  that  I  recall  was  the  Fourth  of  July  dedication  of  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment In  [1837]»   This  had  been  standing  some  six  months,  getting  built  after  a 
dozen  years'  fight  over  it  in  the  Town«e»»  I  remember  it  well.   It  was  a  revy 
hot,  sunny,  Jtily  day*  After  the  noon  salute  and  bell  ringing  the  village  became 
as  q^uiet  as  of  a  Sunday*  About  three  o'clock  the  procession,  escorted  hy  the 
military  companies,  but  a  straggling  advance,  consisting  mainly  of  the  towns- 
people, men,  women,  and  children,  came  slowly  along  the  Common  and  passed  up  the 
road  to  the  old  North  Bridge*  There  were  assembled  about  the  Monument  two  or 
three  hundred,  seated  on  the  grass,  who  listened  to  a  prayer  by  Mr*  Frost,  an  or- 
ation by  Samuel  Hoar,  and  then  Mr*  Emerson's  hymn  was  sung  by  all  who  could  join 
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in  full  chorus.  This  h3rmn  was  printed  on  slips 
of  paper  about  six  inches  square  and  plentiful- 
ly supplied  to  the  audience.   I  kept  mine,  and 
notice  the  alterations  Mr»  Emerson  has  since 
made  in  it,  by  comparing  this  with  his  book  of 
poems... »" 


MEMORIAL  OF  F,  B.  SANBORN  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 

Our  Washington  correspondent  has  forwarded  us 
the  following  copy  of  the  memorial  of  F.  B,  San- 
born of  Concord  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  presented  yesterday  by  Mr  Sum- 
ner: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States! 

Respectfully  represents  F,  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  that  while  he,  as  he  believes, 
has  rightly  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
"Select  Committee"  of  the  Senate,  and  has  de- 
sired in  a  legal  and  a  proper  manner  to  contest 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  of  which  he  has  before 
this  informed  the  Senate,  by  his  memorial  of 
Feb.  16,  1860,  submitted  to  them  on  the  27th  of 
Feb.,  1860,  other  persons  claiming  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate,  hare  unwarrantably 
usurped  power  and  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
acts  and  doings;  that  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
April,  instant,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  P.  M,,  he  was  called  to  the  door  of 
his  own  house  by  a  young  man  who  handed  him  a 
fraudulent  letter,  and  that  while  in  the  act  of 
taking  this,  he  was  seized  by  another  man;  that 
to  his  often  repeated  demands  for  the  names  and 
authority  of  these  men,  he  could  get  no  suffi-' 
cient  or  definite  answer,  and  that  in  his  re- 
fusing to  go  with  them  unless  he  could  see  the 
precept  under  which  they  were  acting,  or  know 
its  nature  or  contents,  he  was  held  and  hand- 
cuffed, and  then  without  hat  or  shoes  was 
dragged  by  these  men,  and  three  others  who  had 
been  called  by  a  whistle  from  them,  from  his 
house  into  the  road,  and  there  violently  pushed, 
lifted  and  shoved  to  and  upon  a  carriage  which 
was  standing  in  front  of  his  house;  that  by 
great  efforts  on  his  own  part,  assisted  by 
those  of  his  sister,  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
these  men  from  placing  him  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  alarm  being  given  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, he  was  soon  surrounded  by  them,  when  on 
the  repeated  demands  of  himself  and  others,  the 
ruffians  fihally  gave  their  names  as  Silas  Carl- 
ton,—Fre6man,-—Tarlton,— Coolidge  and  Foss, 
and  for  their  authority  read  a  precept  purport- 
ing to  be  directed  to  Dunning  R»  McNair,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  U,  S.  Senate,  and  to  be 
signed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S,,  com- 
manding the  arrest  and  bringing  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  said  McNair  of  the  body  of  your  memo- 


rialist; that  no  person  named  McNair  appeared 
to  arrest  him,  but  that  attached  to  the  said 
precept  was  a  clause  by  which  the  said  McNair 
professed  to  depute  his  authority  to  Silas 
Carlton  and  to  no  other;  and  that  none  of  the 
men  holding  him  were  known  to  your  memorialist, 
or  to  any  of  his  neighbors  then  present,  and 
had  no  badge  of  authority  or  indications  of 
their  being  officers;  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
your  memorialist's  counsel,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  they  refused  to  take  him  back  into  the 
house,  there  to  remain  until  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  could  be  obtained  to  test  their  power 
and  his  rights,  but  continued  to  hold  him  in 
the  condition  in  which  he  was,  without  hat  or 
shoes,  in  the  cold  night  air  and  upon  the  damp 
ground  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts;  and  that 
when  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  issued  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Com- 
monwealth had  been  brought  and  duly  served  on 
them  by  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  County,  they 
refused  to  obey  the  command  and  compelled  the 
officer  to  use  force  and  the  power  of  "posse 
comitatus"  to  take  your  memorialist  out  of 
their  hands  to  the  great  risk  of  his  life  and 
limb,  and  the  serious  injury  of  his  arms  and 
wrists,  which  were  still  manacled;  that  all 
this  was  done  by  the  said  Carlton  and  the  oth- 
ers named  upon  a  precept  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  their  hands  for  more  than  6  weeks,  dur- 
ing nearly  all  which  time  your  memorialist  has 
been  openly  engaged  in  his  usual  avocations, 
and  about  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  freely 
and  without  any  disguise  or  concealment,  and 
that  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  secrecy,  fraud,  violence  and  ruffianism 
used  in  making  the  arrest;  and  that  since  his 
discharge  by  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court,  for  want  of  authority  in  said 
Carlton  to  make  such  an  arrest  after  a  full 
hearing  of  the  case,  he  finds  that  said  Carlton 
and  those  employed  by  him  are  men  having  no 
property,  or  responsibility,  holding  no  offi- 
cial position,  and  possessing  no  such  charac- 
ter as  that  they  ought  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  power  or  ar- 
resting and  forcibly  carrying  away  free  citi- 
zens; that  their  manner  of  exercising  it  was 
so  improper,  disgraceful  and  offensive,  that  it 
has  lowered  the  dignity  of  your  precept,  and 
tended  to  impair  the  proper  authority  of  your 
honorable  body  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  party,  sect  or  belief; 
and  further,  that  your  memorialist  conceives 
his  own  right  to  have  been  grievously  outraged, 
and  prays  redress  of  your  honorable  body,  and 
as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 
Concord,  April  5th,  I860, 

[Over] 
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COMMOITWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,. 

County  of  Middlesex,  ss« 

Concord,  April  6,  I860. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named 
T%    B«  Sanborn,  and  made  oath  that  the  facta 
contained  in  the  above  memorial  are  true  ac- 
cording to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  seal  notarial  this  sixth 
day  of  April  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty. 

NATHAN  BROOKS,  Notary  Public 


MR.  SANBORN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS_  OWN  ARREST. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Sir:   Some  account  of  the  events  attending 
my  seizure  on  the  night  of  April  3,  having  ap- 
peared in  your  paper,  I  wish  to  furnish  you 
with  a  fuller  and  more  correct  statement,  which 
you  may  use  at  your  discretion.   I  have  al- 
ready published  brief  accounts  in  the  Boston 
papers,  and  have  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Massa- 
chusett's  Legislature,  and  to  the  U,  S,  Senate, 
setting  forth  the  facts.   Here,  perhaps,  I  can 
be  more  detailed  in  what  I  say,  and  writing 
more  at  leisure,  will  try  to  insert  all  the 
important  particulars.   My  previous  position  is 
known  to  your  readers  from  my  memorial  to  the 
Senate,  printed  in  THE  TRIBUNE  of  Feb.  23.   I 
deny  utterly  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  compel 
my  attendance  in  any  such  way  as  they  propose; 
but  when  I  wrote  that  memorial,  I  had  no  con- 
ception that  an  attempt  so  flagitious  would  be 
made  to  enforce  the  tyrannical  mandate  of  the 
Senate.   I  supposed  Mr.  McNair  would  come  in 
person,  would  put  me  under  a  nominal  arrest, 
and  then  wait  and  see  the  q^uestion  tried  in 
our  Supreme  Court.   This,  I  had  understood, 
was  his  wish  and  purpose,  though  I  had  had  no 
communication  with  him    Nor  do  I  now  believe 
that  either  he  or  Mr.  Mason,  or  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  knew  of  Carlton's  intentions  or  will 
sanction  his  proceedings.   My  impression  is 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  Marshal's 
office  at  Boston,  to  which  my  kidnappers  and 
some  others  were  partners,  and  that  the  mo- 
tives for  my  seizure  were  two-fold— a  wish  to 
serve  the  despotism  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  to 
divide  among  a  half  dozen  confederates  the  fees 
for  my  arrest  and  transportation  to  Washington. 
My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  these:   The  war- 
rant in  the  ruffians'  hands  bears  date  the  16th 
of  February;   ever  since  which  time  Holbrook 
and  two  or  three  other  men  of  his  kidney,  liv- 
ing here,  have  intimated  that  I  was  to  be 
seized  by  some  persons  in  Boston,  to  whom  I 
have  reason  to  believe  Holbrook  communicated 
all  he  knew  of  my  habits  and  mode  of  life. 


which  he  might  easily  do,  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor, and  passing  ray  house  every  day  on  his  way 
to  the  cars,  which  take  him  to  his  Custom- 
House  duties  in  Boston.   On  Friday,  the  16th 
of  March,  the  fellow  Carlton  was  hanging  about 
the  Post-Office,  and  viewing  my  house  and  prem- 
ises, thpugh  then  his  name  was  unknown  to  me  or 
my  neighbors,  and,  as  he  asserts,  to  the  Post- 
master.  On  another  day,  as  I  believe,  the  same 
fellow  was  seen  by  myself,  walking  past  my 
house  and  eyeing  me  and  the  premises,  though  at 
that  time  I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  name  or 
business. 

On  the  night  of  the  kidnapping,  there  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  some  of  the  ruffians  were 
concealed  in  an  old  barn  near  my  house,  and 
that  Holbrook  was  there  with  them.   I  cannot 
vouch  for  this,  and  should  be  sorry  to  do  in- 
justice to  any  man;  but  my  fixed  belief  is  that 
this  last  statement  is  true.  All  these  facts 
go  to  show  a  conspiracy  to  seize  me  at  a  favor- 
able time,  which  they  supposed  they  had  chosen. 
The  fees  for  my  arrest,  if  delivered  in  Wash- 
ington, I  am  told  would  have  been  $400  or  $500, 
and  perhaps  much  more;   a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  most  of  my  kidnappers,  who  were  mostly 
bailiffs  and  discharged  policemen,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn.   They  may  have  supposed  that  they 
had  authority  to  justify  them,  but  what  I  shall 
now  relate  does  not  look  as  if  they  thought  so« 

They  prowled  about  my  house  for  more  than  an 
hour,  while  I  was  making  calls  about  the  vil- 
lage, and,  as  I  am  informed,  had  their  carriage 
stationed  in  a  place  where  it  would  not  excite 
attention.   Freeman  came  to  my  door  when  no  one 
was  in  but  Julia  Leary,  my  faithful  domestic, 
who  hearing  a  noise  down  stairs,  went  and  found 
a  man  in  the  entry,  the  door  being  unlocked, 
who  said  he  had  a  letter  for  me,  and  wished  for 
a  situation.   She  offered  to  give  me  the  letter 
when  I  cajfle  in,  but  the  man  told  her  he  must 
see  me,  and  would  call  again.   This  was  before 
I  came  in,  and  I  was  told  of  it,  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  my  mind,  except  that  I  supposed 
some  parent  wished  to  see  me  about  a  scholar, 
or  some  poor  person  in  want  of  aid.   A  little 
past  9  o'clock  I  came  in,  and  having  to  ar- 
range my  classes  for  the  several  teachers  in 
my  school,  pulled  off  my  boots  and  sat  down  to 
my  desk  to  write.   Very  soon  I  heard  a  knock, 
and  supposing  that  the  same  person  had  again 
called,  I  went  down  to  the  door,  unlocked  and 
opened  it.  A  small  man,  since  known  to  me  as 
Freeman,  son  of  the  U.  S,  Marshal,  entered, 
and  gave  me  a  letter,  saying,  "Does  Mr.  Sanborn 
live  here?"   "That  is  my  name,"  said  I,  taking 
the  letter;  "walk  up  stairs,  and  I  will  attend 
to  you,"  or  something  like  that.   The  words 
were  not  fairly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  the  gray- 
haired  ruffian,  now  known  to  be  Carlton,  en- 
tered, and  coming  behind  me,  as  I  stood 


ball  tuned  away  from  th*  door,  laid  hla  habd  on  me, 
aod  (aid,  "  Mr.  Sanborn,  I  arrvft  70a."  "  Bj  what 
anthcrity,"  said  I,  fitclng  him,  "  what  is  foor  name  ?" 
He  gave  so  nam«,  hat  Mid,  "  we  are  from  the  Mar 
Blihlt  office,"  or  gomething  of  the  eort.  I  think  one  or 
t\To  more  men  appeared  at  the  doors  <ui^  when  I  called 
for  thtir  warrant,  one  of  the  part/ (aid,  "WebnTea 
warrant."  "  Show  It  U»  me—read  It!"  raid  I.  There 
wat  eome  demni  at  thie,  bat  one  man  said, "  Let  him  hoar 
it.''  By  thi«  time  my  sifrter  had  brought  a  light  to  the 
head  of  the  ttaire,  and  saw  what  wa«  doing.  By  the 
light,  FrtemaD,  ttanduig  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  aud 
stooping  over  to  cutch  tlie  light,  began  to  read  a  paper 
which,  I  believe,  be  took  from  his  own  pocket.  I 
stooped  over  to  see  what  it  war,  bat  he  woald  not  let 
me  Fee  it.  My  sister  came  down  the  stairs  and  spoke 
to  thtm,  and  then  ran  to  the  door  and  cried  "  murder!" 
I  paid  to  her,  •'  No,  don't  cry  that,  bnt  mn  to  Col. 
Whiting'F,  and  tell  him  I  an-  in  the  handj  of  men  who 
will  not  give  their  names  or  show  me  their  warrant." 
Frf  eman  l>«gan  to  read  again,  bat  had  got  only  through 
a  few  lines,  when  Carlton,  hearing  my  sistsr  still  ahont- 
log  on  the  piazza,  drew  a  pair  of  handcafl's  from  his 
pocket,  and  put  them  on  my  wrists,  I  remoDstrating 
and  resieting  as  I  coold.  Here  the  reading  stopped, 
and  I  knew  neither  the  names  nor  autliority 
of  the  ruffians.  I  tMnk  the  name  of  the  Senate 
was  not  mentioned  ae  yet,  smd  it  waa  lecM 
than  two  minntes  from  my  fiM  opening  the 
door  to  the  putting  on  of  the  handcaffs.  I  then  said, 
"  I  wiJl  never  go  with  you  in  tliis  condition  if  I  can 
help  it."  A  whietle  was  given,  and  I  was  dragged  ont 
by  four,  and,  as  I  think,  five  men.  My  sister  hid  gone 
to  roore  the  ctigbbors,  Eind  I  whs  alone  in  their  hands. 
As  soon  as  I  eaw  their  carriage  in  ^be  street,  as  they 
dragged  me  down  the  sttne  steps,  I  cried  "  Murder !" 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  whit-h  never  sonnded  so  loud  to 
me  before.  I  think  I  was  heard  a  mile.  I  wae  bare- 
headed, and  in  thin  'slippers  and  cotton  stockings.  I 
a^ktd  to  have  my  hat  and  boots  brjught  down. 
"  Ko,  '  said  fome  one;  "  we  will  give  you  a  hat  and 
bootr.  Come  aloDg."  It  is  about  forty  feet  from  my 
houee  to  the  road,  and  I  think  I  coold  not  have 
made  much  rteietance  till  they  tried  to  lift  me  into  the 
carriage.  My  hands  were  fast,  but  with  my  feet  I 
braced  myf  elf  against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  held 
;  them  back  till  that  gave  way.  Then  I  caught  my  left 
foot  on  tie  other  fide  of  the  carriage  door,  and  that 
gave  way;  hut  still  they  coold  not  get  me  ia.  I  think 
it  wue  then  that  my  sister  came  back  and  seized  CooUdge 
by  his  beard.  He  drojiped  me  and  tamed  upon  har, 
bnt  did  not  strike  her.  They  llAed  me  again  and  were 
about  to  put  me  in,  when  my  sister  caught  the  whip 
and  ttru*  k  the  horccH,  who  jumped  forward,  and  left 
me  aLd  my  kidnappers  behind.  They  broDght  me  on 
jigftin,  unJ  again  my  sister  whipped  up  the  horsea. 
The  driver  (Fots)  came  at  her  as  if  to  strike  her,  bat 
did  not  She  threw  bark  the  whip,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, catching    up    a  strip  of  wood,  returned  to  the 
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horpts. 

Jnot  then,  an  I  believe,  my  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis 1;.  I»»{:clow,  ft  blnckfmith,  cnrre  running  np  and 
Mi/ed  my  hnndcofrii".  He  was  dragged  about  l)y  the 
three  men  who  tbtn  bu'l  me  In  their  power,  but  k«|)f, 
hi«  bold.  They  tried  uni^n  to  put  me  in  the  carriage, 
but  B(/fiin  they  failed,  and  I  was  jtushed  into  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  flli»;et,  ^viiltout  my  Hiipperc,  which  had  beon 
loHt  in  the  scullle.  Mr.  George  Whittemore,  my  8*<nlnt,- 
ant  leiirlur,  now  ran  np,  and  roon  other  nf;ighborn  up- 
peared,  botli  men  and  \vonien,  amon^^t  hem  Col.  Whit- 
ing, who  iff  an  old  k* ntleman,  upward  of  70,  and  AtiwH 
Ann  Whiting,  his  daughter.  The  Colonel  beat  thtT 
horpes  with  his  cane,  and  Mips  Whiting  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  which  she  refused  to  leave,  although  the 
diiver  caught  her  by  the  thrvut  and  tried  to  drag  her 
out,  Mjp  neighbors  now  coll«c\ed  faft,  and  my  kid- 
nappei  8  eoon  eaw  they  could  do  no  more  toward  their 
original  plan  of  Uiking  me  away  unbeknown.  I  kept 
calling  or  them  to  give  their  names  read  their  warrant, 
bnt  it  was  not  till  some  thirty  or  forty  had  collected 
about  them  and  compelled  thsm  to  lead  it,  that  the 
same  Freeman  took  a  paper  from  his  own  posket,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  read  it.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
cA'amine  it,  nor  did  I  cce  any  signatures  nor  se  iIb  so  as 
to  identify  them.  It  purported  to  be  an  order  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  my  arrest,  directed  to  McNair, 
ths  Seigeaut-al-Arms  Anneied  was  a  clause  bearing 
even  date  with  the  order  (Feb.  10,  1800),  purporting  to 
be  i«igned  by  McNair,  and  empowering  Silaa  Carlton 
to  H(  I  n»  his  deputy.  "  WTiich  of  yon  is  Carlton  V 
said  I;  but  nrne  would  answer.  At  last  the  griiy- 
hendtd  rufliau  at  ray  right  shoulder  avowed  that  he 
wastlieuan.  Freeman  had  already  given  hitt  name, 
and  about  this  time,  which  was  full  tifteen  minutes  after 
their  lirst  appearauce,  Coolidge  and  Tarlton  gave  their 
names. 

St.on  after,  among  the  crowd  of  neighbors,  friends, 
and  pupils,  appeared  my  counsel,  the  Hon.  John  S. 
Keyee,  who  demanded  to  see  the  warrant  and  to  have 
it  read  again.  This  was  refused,  l>ut  he  was  allowed 
to  Kc  \U<j  cl:i'.^o  iu  wllch  Carlton's  name  appi'ared. 
He  propceed  inptnutly  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
apked  them  to  take  me  into  the  house  and  guard  me 
thtre  till  one  could  be  taken  out.  They  refaeed,  and 
kept  me  rtill  in  the  street  In  my  thin  stockioge.  S  >me 
one  bad  put  Mr.  Uigelow's  hut  on  ray  head,  and  otlierH 
now  brcu^ht  nie  a  pair  of  shoew,  which  1  tiied  to  put 
on,  witlu  ut  hUKtcf".  My  boots  were  brought,  and  I 
encreeded  in  drawing  thtm  on  with  my  munachd 
bpiida.  About  thiH  lime  appeared  my  neighbor,  the 
Hou.  Nathan  Brcoks,  a  white-haired  geullenmn  of 
more  than  eevtnty;  BIr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  Geor;,'e 
Ilpywood,  the  Town  Clerk;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Ball, 
Chaumanof  the  Selectmen,  with  other  well-known 
citizens,  old  and  yonng.  Mr.  Brooks  pat  his  baud  on 
one  of  the  rnffians.  who  threw  it  oH",  crying  "Take 
care  what  you  do !"  •'  I  warn  you  to  take  care  what 
yon  do,"  replied  my  venerable  friend.    Mr.  Emerson 
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to  look  bftdly  for  tbe  roflianB.  The  bells  wore  ringini/, 
the  fx'ople  niBliinj?  np  faetor  and  fsHtor,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  no  officer  of  the  Senate  was  preeoiit. 
Tlireftteof  violence  were  made,  and  I  felt  one  of  my 
f^uard  tremble  violently  as  he  held  my  arm. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Mr.  Keyes  had  applied  to  Jud^«« 
Hoar,  vho  Utcb  bat  sbont  thirty  rods  from  me,  for  a 
writ  of  habean  corpus.  Thifl  wa«  inetautly  granted, 
an  J  an  officer  eent  for  to  aerve  it.  Tbia  waa  Mr.  John 
B.  Moore,  m  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  a 
tall,  stout,  and  resolute  townnnHn  of  mine.  Jle  soon 
arrivcf',  and  read  his  "wiit.  Ctwlton  li»tened,  but  re- 
fused to  grve  mo  op,  saying  be  mnrt  have  a  '"opy,  and 
Ibat  be  would  himfelf  lalieme  be  fore  the  Con  ^t.  "No,"' 
raid  Sbcritr  Moore,  "  I  tlidU  take  Lim  thero."  When 
tbe  writ  was  read,  tbe  crowd  cheered,  and  now  they 
I'jgHD  to  grow  danmeroufl  to  the  kidnappers.  I  urged 
tlem  to  ppare  fVeeuian,  eejwciidly,  anJ  not  to  a^joaa 
any;  but,  at  tbe  tame  time,  I  turned  on  Carlton,  and 
paid,  "  Von  mieerable  graj-hiiired  scoondrel,  take  olf 
tlippe  iroDl."  Coojidge  and  T^rh^n  stiJl  held  my  amis, 
Thtn  the  SheriU',  tbrawing  bim8<lf  back,  cried,  "I 
coromtuid  all  good  citirons  here  assembled,  In  tho  name 
of  thfi  Commonwealth,  to  assist  me  in  serviog  this  pre- 
cept." lie  laid  hi*  hands  on  Carlton,  and  In  a  moment 
be  was  forced  awny  from  my  shoulder,  and  carried  a 
rod  or  two  by  the  crowd.  Others  fell  upon  Coolidge 
andTatltcn,  'who  stUI  held  me,  and  I  waa  for  eoud 
seconds  in  dangfr  of  having  uiy  wri»tB  broken)  but  I 
Roon  saw  one  of  them  down  in  th,a  gutter,  and  Free- 
man, a  li.tle  way  beyond  him.  In  the  sAme  plight,  whllo 
I  was  free,  cxcept  my  hands.  I  went  back  to  my 
bouse;  kir.  Koyes  brought  Carlton's  key  aad^nnIocke<) 
the  bandcntfs,  and  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

liut  the  crowd,  which  now  oumbered  :J0O  or  300,  in- 
'  clnoing  most  of  ttie  people  of  the  Tillage,  pursued  thft 
ruffians  as  they  drove  ^otf  their  shattered  carriage  to* 
ward  Lexington,  and  could  hardly  be  rastratned  from 
killing  them.  They  waited  for  a  while  at  the  Middle* 
fcx  Ikcel,  and  then  drove  out  of  town,  followed  by 
n;«Dy  of  the  people.  This  was  about  lOJ  o'clock. 
Soon  after  I  swore  a  complaint  against  tbein  beftrd 
JuHtice  Bali,  and  Sheriff  Moore  was  eeni  to  anvet 
them,  but  when  he  reached  Lexington  abont  midnight^ 
they  bad  just  goue.  Tbe  next  day  he  aireited  tbem  iiy 
Boston.  ' 

In^yo^s^n^n««  I  was  Burrounded  by  friende,.  v»h<v 
asked,  "Where  will  you  sltep  to  uight  f"  aqaestloH 
in  which  Sheiiff  Moore  joined,  for  I  was  bis  priB->ner. 
1  said,  "  If  some  oue  will  lend  me  a  pistol,  I  will  sleep 
here;  I  have  no  arms  in  tht  house."  Thia  wa«  tnie; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  1  have  never  owned  a  pistol,  o*' 
other  weapon,  more  Jlnngerons  than  a  jaikknlfe.  Last 
October,  when  The  N.  Y.  Herald  was  spreading  all 
sorts  rf  abenrd  falsehoods  about  myself  a  ad  other*,  my 
brother,  alarmed  for  my  safety  in  ah)uso  with  two 
women,  and  no  weapons,  boirowed  a  rerolver,  and 
brooght  it  to  me.    Respecting  the  fears  of  my  sistef 
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and  tl'«  domestic,  I  kept  it  in  the  boose,  or  aboot  my 
person,  till  March  'J8,  when,  happening  to  see  th« 
owner,  I  returned  it,  and  do  not  now  posseM  any 
weapon.  My  family  bus  ntnally  consisted  of  bat 
three  persons,  acd,  for  several  reasons,  my  doors  havd 
usually  been  locked  at  nigbt;  but  it  ia  not  true  that  I 
have  avoided  going  to  the  'door  when  at  bonae.  My 
sijter  wiehed  mu  to  do  so,  but  I  had  no  fears  of  such 
an  outrage  as  has  really  happened,  and  disregarded  her 
wihbes. 

I  think  my  escape  from  whatever  fate  these  mfllui9 
roeuut  for  me,  i?  owing  to  her  quick  wit  and  eoorage. 
But  for  ber  I  e'lonld  have  been  thrust  into  the  carriage, 
then,  perhaps,  into  a  revenue  cutter,  and  conveyed  to 
Washington  or  Virginia  by  sea.  I  hope  before  a  Maa» 
sachu^ctts  Jury  to  find  out  more  fully  tbe  pl>uu  of 
Carlton,  and  hie  fellow-conspirators. 

I  was  persuaded  to  sleep  that  night  in  a  friend's 
honB«,  half  a  mile  off,  and  one  of  our  town  magistrates 
lent  me  a  pittol,  which  I  cocked  and  laid  by  my  bed- 
side ;  but  I  have  since  slept  every  night  at  home,  and 
mean  to  do  so  for  the  future,  when  I  am  inCon>ord. 
Nor  do  I  apprehend  a  renewal  of  this  outrage,  or  that 
the  S<nato  ^i|]  iutitt  ou  its  usurped  power. 

To  my  neighbors  and  townsmen  generally  I  owe  my 
thaLks,  for  their  sympathy  and  assistancer  aiw)  to  all 
my  friends  eleewhere  who  have  aided  or  offered  to  aid 
me.  Que  casualty  connected  with  the  affair  I  pro- 
found ij  lament;  the  death  of  Mr.  Ilosmer.  lie  was  a 
good  fiietd  of  mine,  and  would  have  died,  I  doul»t  not, 
in  my  defence.  His  death  was  ocxae ioned  by  the  ex- 
cite metit,  and  lies  at  the  door  of  Carlton  and  his  fellow  ' 
conspirators.  He  was  far  from  wealthy,  though  aa 
ingenious  mechanic;  and  his  widow  and  children  will 
misfl  his  indnstrions  care  fbr  their  inpport  and  comfort^ 
while  they  mourn  the  less  of  a  basband  and  father. 
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Springfield  Republican,  Mar.  5,  1876: 

The  types  seem  very  unwilling  to  render 
Miss  May  Alcott,  the  younger  sister  of 
Miss  Alcott  the  novelist,  her  proper  share 
of  renown.   Half  the  time  her  name  is 
printed  "Mary,"  and  again,  as  in  my  letter 
last  week,  the  first  name  is  omitted  and 
her  existence  is  confounded  with  that  of 
her  literary  sister,  who  neither  draws  nor 
paints.   Miss  May  Alcott,  as  perhaps  I  have 
said  before,  takes  her  mother's  maiden 
name  of  May  for  a  Christian  name,  and, 
though  she  sometimes  writes  in  a  lively 
manner,  is  chiefly  known  as  an  artist.  For 
the  last  year  or  two  she  has  devoted  her- 
self very  much  to  copying  Turner's  pictures 
—the  small  ones  and  the  large— and  many  of 
her  copies  have  been  sold  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  where  an  original  Turner  was 
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almost  never  seen.   The  children  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  New  England  literature  and  phil- 
osophy seem  to  take  to  art^  either  theoreti- 
cally as  critics,  or  practically  as  painters. 
Mr  Longfellow's  son  paints  pictures,  and  so 
does  Mr  Alcott's  daughter.   Mr  Charles  Norton, 
son  of  the  Cambridge  Professor  Norton,  is  an 
accomplished  art  critic,  as  well  as  man  of 
letters.   And  now  we  hear  that  Mr  D.  A.  Was- 
son's  son,  a  youth  of  19,  who  has  been  study- 
ing art  in  Germany,  is  a  very  promising  paint- 
er* Mr  Wasson  himself  is  about  leaving  Ger- 
many, and  expects  to  be  in  Boston  sometime  in 
May.   He  will,  probably,  publish  in  this  coun- 
try and,  perhaps,  also  in  England,  his  book  on 
the  early  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  has  worked  upon  for  years.   He 
will  furnish  a  paper  on  "Church  and  State  in 
Germany"  for  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  association,  in  May. 
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EXCITING  CANVASS  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS— COLORS 
AND  SONGS  OF  THE  RIVAL  FACTIONS— MR. 
EMERSON  BADLY  ABUSED  BY  HIS  OPPONENTS. 

When  a  rector  has  to  be  elected  to  a  Scotch 
university,  the  students  prepare  for  exciting 
times.   They  organize  themselves  into  clubs, 
wear  caps  and  distinguishing  colors,  deliver 
stirring  harrangues,  chant  party  songs,  and  for 
the  time  being  suppress  all  traces  of  grave  and 
studious  behavior.   From  the  reports  in  the 
Scotch  papers  of  the  recent  rectorial  contest 
in  Glasgow,  it  is  to  be  inferred  the  occasion 
was  one  of  wonted  interest  and  excitement,  and 
although  the  electioneering  q^uibs  are  declared 
to  have  been  unusually  poor  and  pointless,  the 
fun  was  fast  and  furious  in  an  old-time  degree. 
The  conservatives  wore  blue  caps,  and  rallied 
under  the  standard  of  Disraeli;  the  liberals, 
or  "Coal-Hole  club,"  supported  the  claims  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  and  chapeaux  of  a  red  color,  and 
the  Independent  club,  who  ^ected  as  their  can- 
didate Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wore  orange  and 
black  in  their  head-dress.   The  canvass  began 
in  earnest  on  the  3d  instant,  on  which  day  the 
party  leaders  harangued  the  students  within  the 
bounds  of  the  university  and  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  several  candidates  before  excited 
and  noisy  audiences.   The  conservative  orator 
denounced  Mr.  Emerson  as  "a  bad  imitation  of 
the  heathen  divinity  Pan,"  and  asked  his  hear- 
ers not  to  disturb  that  great  satyr's  medita- 
tions in  the  woods,  but  allow  him  to  sit  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  forest  primeval, 
piping  on  his  rustic  instrument.   Another 
speaker  of  the  same  party  thought  Mr.  Emerson 
"a  sort  of  old  man  of  the  woods,  bearing  a 


a  close  resemblance  to  the  missing  link,"  and 
as  for  Mr.  Forster— "member  of  a  defunct  and 
discredited  government!"- — "he  had  no  talents 
to  abuse."  The  speech-making  in  the  Indepen- 
dent club  is  reported  to  have  been  relatively 
moderate  and  dignified,  albeit  one  orator  took 
occasion  "to  say  with  sadness  that  both  his 
liberal  and  conservative  fellow-students  were 
unscrupulous  liars."  All  the  eloquence  the 
independent  speakers  could  command  was  employ- 
ed  to  hold  Mr.  Emerson  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world  as  a  Plato,  a  Goethe,  "a  spiri- 
tual king  and  Over-Soul;"  while  Disraeli  was 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  "the  last  remnant 
of  the  genius  of  the  Jews."   The  party  chants, 
like  the  squibs,  are  said  to  have  been  below 
the  average  in  this  election,  which  a  perusal 
of  the  productions  in  question  makes  to  appear 
very  likely.   The  conservatives  printed  their 
"Song  of  Victory"  in  blue  ink,  and  sang  it  to 
the  tune  of  "The  March  to  Georgia."   The  last 
two  verses  will  do  for  specimens:  — 

Down  with  the  "savage"  Ralph,  boys. 
And  sour  his  "oversoul"; 

0,  keep  him  in  his  woods,  boys. 
With  'possums  to  condole; 
He  ne'er  shall  be  our  Rector,  while 

Atlantic  billows  roll. 
As  we  go  marching  to  victoryl 
Chorus — Hurrah,  etc. 

Shout  for  Dizzy,  true,  boys. 

And  make  the  welkin  ring; 
Wave,  wave  your  bonnets  blue,  boys. 

As  Dizzy  in  we  bring, 
And  he  a  second  time  will  rule: 

We'll  hail  him  as  our  King, 
As  we  go  marching  to  victoryl 
Chorus— Hurrah,  etc. 

The  rallying  song  of  Mr.  Forster's  friends, 
printed  in  blood-red  characters,  and  entitled 
"The  March  of  the  Liberals,"  marched  along  in 
this  lame  and  limping  style:  — 

Pour  out  the  Rhine  wine — let  it  flow 

For  Forster's  name  and  glory; 
Till  Forster  thrash  his  wily  foe. 

Who's  nothing  but  a  turncoat  Tory. 
For  with  Forster  we'll  win,  and  we'll 
break  their  line. 
And  we'll  drink  his  health  in  the  good 
Rhine  wine; 

In  a  deep,  deep  draught,  4c. 

Pour  out  the  Rhine  wine  till  each  hand 

Hath  a  glass  and  plenty  in  itl 
The  toast  shall  be  "Our  Fatherland — 

Snub  Dizzyl— and  let  Forster  win  itl" 
For  an  offering  meet  at  a  statesman's 
shrine 

Is  the  Rector's  name  and  our  good  Rhine 
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wine; 

Our  deop,  deep  draught,  4c« 

Mr*  Emerson's  supporters  published  a  paper 
called  The  University  Independent,  and  sang 
their  song— "The  Song  of  the  Emersonlans"— to 
the  air  of  "The  Soldiers'  Chorus"  in  "Faust." 
It  ran  as  follows:  — 

Downl  down  with  drivelling  "Dizzyl"  downl 

Honor  the  hero  of  true  renownl 

Sweetness  and  light  and  a  freeman's  right, 

Emerson's  name  and  Emerson's  fame 

With  victory  crownl 

For  that  jubilant  faith  of  his  spirit  bold 
In  the  sweet  Oversoul  it  is  his  to  sing, 
For  that  glory  he  shares  with  the  sages  old. 
We  will  halt  not  nor  swerve,  but  strain 

every  nerve 
To  make  him  our  kingi 

Chorus—Down  down  with  drivelling  "Dizzyl "~ 

downl 
Honor  the  hero  of  true  renown' 
Sweetness  and  light  and  a  freeman's 

right, 
Emerson's  name,  and  Emerson's  fame 
With  victory  crownl 

Surely,  0  surely  'tis  time  to  break 
Our  ancient  shame  for  the  great  man's  sakel 
Blarney  and  Benl~neither  gods  nor  men 
Could  suffer  again,  could  suffer  again 
Blarney  and  Benl 

Shall  we  a  second  time  choose  that  Jew  of 

the  Jews 
To  appease  the  Powers  and  please  some 

brainless  Blues? 
Shall  we  barter  our  rights  to  please  the 

powers? 
Shall  we  barter  our  rights,  shall  we  barter 

our  rights 
For  halls  and  towers? 

Chorus—  Nol  down,  &c« 

Barter  our  rights  1  with  the  great  man  there 
Willing  to  honor  the  Rector's  chair? 
What  wiser  man  since  the  world  began? 
What  sweeter  light  has  broken  the  night 
Of  the  age's  despair? 

Are  our  souls  to  be  sold  for  Government  gold? 
And  our  hunger  appeased  by  stones  and  lime? 
They  that  crave  uncontrolled  the  stores  to 

unfold 
Of  the  soul  of  a  sage  and  the  bright  old  age 
Of  our  hero  sublime? 

Chorus— Nol  down,  &c» 

0   bid  him  comel   the  divine  one,  come 
Hither  o'er  seas  from  his  sylvan  homel 
Welcome  the  wisdom  of  world-old  woodsl 
Welcome  the  voice  of  those  sacred,  remote. 


Wild  solitudesl 

Bid  the  brotherhood  bright  of  one  blood  to 

thrill 
Both  the  nations,  and  make  of  them  one  heart 

and  Willi 
Bring  the  year  men  may  walk  in  the  sole 

light  and  fear 
Of  the  spirit  of  man  the  divine  long  year. 
The  republican  year. 

Chorus — Downl  down,  &c» 

Freedom  where  fettering  custom  binds. 
Light  where  the  passion  of  party  blinds^ 
Sweetness  where  mutual  hatreds  flame, 
Lo!  we  proclaim  in  Emerson's  name 
Glory  for  shamel 

And  the  shame-faced  may  swear  and  tear  their 
hair; 

And  when  Emerson  comes  and  his  race  they  be- 
hold. 

With  their  devils  cast  oxit,  in  their  right 
minds,  there 

They  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet  and 
weep 

For  their  sins  manifold. 

Chorus— Downl  down,  &c» 

It  is  very  noticeable  from  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches,  songs  and  squibs  that  Disraeli  and 
Emerson  were  regarded  as  the  true  contestants, 
and  when  Mr.  Forster  withdrew  his  name  his 
friends  united  with  the  independents  in  support 
of  Mr.  Emerson.   The  union  of  the  two  parties 
was  too  feeble,  however,  to  defeat  the  tories, 
especially  when  a  prime  minister,  with  his  pow- 
er of  government  patronage,  was  their  candi- 
date, and  the  Emersonians  were  therefore  de- 
feated by  a  majority  in  all  the  four  nations 
in  which  the  students  are  classed.   These  na- 
tions are  (l)  Glottians,  comprising  students 
from  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew;  (s) 
Transf orthana,  including  natives  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands;  (s)  Londoniana,  comprising 
students  from  Edinburgh,  the  Lothians  and  for- 
eign countries;  and  (4)  Rothesiana,  which  in- 
cludes students  from  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  the  British  colonies.   But 
there  are  few  men  living,  if  any  at  all,  not 
natives  of  Britain  who  could  have  polled  so 
many  as  500  votes  against  700  cast  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. 


[1874] 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  EMERSON. 

The  University  Independent,  edited  by  Glas- 
gow students,  improves  the  occasion  to  put 
forth  the  following  pagan  manifesto: 

Emerson  has  consented  to  stand,  and  since  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  return  should 
be  as  unanimous  as  was  that  of  Carlyle  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  we  ▼enture  to  anticipate  an  objection 
which  we  know  may  possibly  exist  in  one  or  two 
minds—though  only,  we  know,  in  one  or  two. 
"Emerson,"  some  say,  "is  not  at  all  orthodox." 
We  are  ready  to  admit  itj  nay,  to  go  much  far- 
ther, and  say  that  he  is  extremely  heterodox. 
But  what  of  that?  We  are  not  to  banish  Plato, 
surely,  because  he  is  not  orthodox;  or  excom- 
municate Spinoza  from  our  university  because 
he  was  a  heretic;  or  write  the  name  of  Hume, 
the  greatest  philosophical  thinker  that  Scot- 
land has  produced,  in  the  Index  Expurgatorlus 
of  Glasgow  University  because  we  car.not  agree 
with  his  results.   In  fact,  were  we  not  al- 
lowed to  feed  our  minds  on  any  but  orthodox 
fare,  we  much  fear  that  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  spiritual  depopulation  of  our  university. 
Begin  with  Homer.   Dear  mel   quite  at  variance 
with  all  our  standards.   Or,  let  us  ask,  how 
did  Lucretlus--an  absolute  infidel,  a  declared 
materiallst--ever  make  his  way  into  the  human- 
ity class-room?  Horace,  too,  nullius  addictus 
.jurare  in  verba  magistri.  We  must  make  short 
work  of  a  man  who  so  contumaciously  declines 
creed  subscription.   And  so  on,  till  we  shud- 
der to  think  with  what  classics  we  would  be 
left.   "The  divine  Blair,"  we  suppose.   Possi- 
bly excellent  Thomas  Boston's  "Fourfold  State," 
Perhaps,  too,  the  "Shorter  Catechism,"  for  the 
sake  of  our  metaphysics  and  morals,  together 
with  Dr.  Watts,  as  a  manual  for  our  Professor 
of  English  Literature* 


New  York  Times.  Feb.  14,  1875,  p.  5: 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  AND  THE  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Independent  club  for  the  office  of  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow  University,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  club:~ 

CONCORD,  5th  January,  1875. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Stirling;—-!  cannot  forgive  my- 
self for  my  tardiness  in  telling  you  how  deep- 
ly I  have  felt  your  interest  and  care  in  my  be- 
half at  Glasgow....   Yet  I  was,  and  ajn,  deeply 
sensible  of  your  heroic  generosity  in  the  care 
of  my  interest  in  the  late  election.   I  could 
never,  from  the  first  to  the  last  act  in  the 
siffair,  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  brave 
nomination  of  the  independents  would  succeed, 
and  could  hardly  trust  the  truth  of  the  tele- 
grams which  at  last  brought  me  so  dignified  a 
result  as  500  voters  in  our  behalf.   I  count 
that  vote  as  quite  the  fairest  latirel  that  has 
ever  fallen  on  me,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  deep- 
ly grateful  to  my  young  friends  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  yourself,  who  have  been  their 
counsellor,  and  my  too  partial  advocate.   Of 


course  such  an  approach  to  success  gave  me  live- 
ly thoughts  of  what  could  have  been  attempted, 
and  at  least  approached  in  meeting  and  dealing 
with  the  University,  if  my  friends  had  succeed- 
ed; but  I  hope  the  stimulus  they  have  given  me 
will  not  be  wholly  lost.   Probably  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  these  500  young  men,  and  thus  they 
show  us  that  our  recorded  thoughts  give  the 
means  of  reaching  those  who  think  with  us  in 
other  countries,  and  make  closer  alliances 
sometimes  than  life-long  neighborhood.   To  be 
sure  the  truth  is  hackneyed,  but  It  never  came 
to  me  in  so  palpable  a  form.   It  is  easy  to  me 
to  gather  from  your  letters,  and  from  those  of 
Mr.  Herkless,  and  from  the  printed  papers,  how 
generously  you  have  espoused  and  aided  my  cham- 
pions, and  it  only  adds  one  more  to  the  many 
deep  debts  which  I  owe  to  you.   I  never  lose 
the  hope  that  you  will  come  to  us  at  no  distant 
day  and  be  our  king  in  philosophy. 
With  affectionate  regards, 

R.  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling,  LL.D, 


Prom  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
July  16,  1862: 

1837*   David  Henry  Thoreau  died  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  6  May,  1862,  aged  44  years.   He  was  son 
of  John  and  Cynthia  (Dunbar)  Thoreau,  and  was 
born  in  Concord  12  July,  1817.   His  father,  who 
was  a  pencil  maker,  son  of  John  and  Jeannie 
(Burns)  Thoreau  was  born  in  Boston,   His  grand- 
father came  from  St,  Hellier,  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  and  was  of  French  origin.  A,  Burns 
left  property  in  Sterling,  Scotland,  to  his 
wife,  and  said  Jeannie  Burns,  and  said  it  was 
worth  attending  to,  but  the  papers  to  obtain 
It,  though  three  attempts  were  made,  never 
reached  Scotland.   This  was  about  fifty  years 
ago.   His  grandfather  had  a  brother  Philip,  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey,   He  was  a  cooper,  but 
business  was  dull  and  he  shipped  as  a  sailor 
on  board  a  vessel  in  which  John  Adams  went  to 
France  in  the  American  Revolution.   He  came  to 
this  country  about  1773,  After  the  termination 
of  the  war  he  went  into  business  at  No,  45 
Long  wharf,  Boston,  in  a  very  small  way  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr,  Phillips  under  the  firm  of 
Thoreau  A  Phillips,   He  accumulated  a  large 
property  and  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died  of  consumption  about  one  year  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  patrolling 
the  streets  of  Boston  in  a  heavy  rain  in  the 
night  when  a  Catholic  riot  was  expected,  about 
1801,   His  first  wife  died  not  long  before  he 
did,  and  he  married  a  Miss  Kettle,  of  Concord, 
sometimes  spelled  Kettell,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children,  Mr.  Thoreau' s  mother  was  daughter 
of  Asa  and  Mary  (Jones)  Dunbar,  and  was  born 
in  Keene,  N.  H,   Her  mother  belonged  to  the 
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Jones  family  of  Weston.   Her  father.  Rev.  Asa 
Dunbar  (H,  U,  176?)  was  a  minister  in  Salem, 
and  afterwards  a  lawyer  in  Keene,  an  eminent 
mason,  died  Z2   June,  1787,  aged  42  years,  and 
was  buried  with  masonic  honors.   Young  Thoreau 
was  fitted  for  college  at  Concord  Academy  by 
Phineas  Allen  (H.  U.  1835).   While  in  college 
he  kept  school  six  weeks  in  Canton,  and  boarded 
with  Orestes  A.  Brownson.   They  studied  the 
German  Reader  together  very  industriously,  and 
talked  philosophy  till  eleven  o'clock,  nights. 
Thoreau  became  sick  and  was  obligee^  '-.o   leave 
his  school.   This  was  in  his  Junio:  "-ear.  Af- 
ter graduating  he  taught  the  public  school  a 
few  weeks,  then  a  private  school  in  Concord  two 
or  three  years.   Not  long  afterwards,  he  spent 
six  months  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
William  Emerson  (H.  U.  1818)  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York.   For  two  years  at  one  time  and  one 
year  at  another,  he  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (H.  U.  1881)  in  Concord. 
With  the  exception  of  the  six  months  at  Staten 
Island,  he  resided  constantly  in  Concord,  lead- 
ing chiefly  an  agricultural  and  literary  life; 
supporting  himself  by  his  own  hands,  being  a 
pencil  maker,  often  employed  as  a  painter,  sur- 
veyor, and  carpenter.   Nearly  every  year  he 
made  an  excursion  on  foot  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
other  places.   For  two  years  and  two  months 
continuously  he  lived  by  himself  in  a  small 
house  or  hut  of  his  own  building,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Concord  village.   He  was 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  two 
remarkable  books,  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,"  published  in  1849,  and 
"Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  published  in 
1854.   These  books  have  never  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, but  are  well  known  to  the  best  read- 
ers, and  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
an  important  class  of  earnest  and  contemplative 
persons.   He  led  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  sub- 
ordinating all  other  pursuits  and  so-called  du- 
ties to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  his  own 
estimate  of  duty.   He  was  a  man  of  firm  mind  and 
direct  dealing,  never  disconcerted,  and  not  to 
be  beat  by  any  inducement  from  his  own  course. 
He  had  a  penetrating  insight  into  men  with  whom 
he  conversed,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  or 
used  by  any  party,  and  did  not  conceal  his  dis- 
gust at  any  duplicity*  As  he  was  incapable  of  any 
the  least  dishonesty  or  [un]truth,  he  had  noth- 
ing to  hide,  and  kept  his  haughty  independence 
to  the  end.   He  was  never  married. 


interest  from  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
man  whose  earthly  life  was  ended,  and  from  the 
weight  and  worth  of  the  tributary  words  so  fit- 
ly, so  tenderly  spoken  there  by  friendly  and 
illustrious  lips.   As  that  fading  image  of 
pathetic  clay,  strewn  with  wild  flovrers  and 
forest  sprigs,  lay  awaiting  interment,  thoughts 
of  its  former  occupant  seemed  blent  with  all 
the  local  landscapos.   And  though  the  church- 
bell— after  the  affecting  old  custom—tolled 
the  forty-four  years  he  had  numbered,  we  could 
not  deem  that  he_  was  dead  whose  ideas  and  sen- 
timents were  so  vividly  alive  in  our  souls. 

Selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  by  the 
minister.   A  brief  ode,  written  for  the  purpose 
by  William  Ellery  Channing,  was  plaintively 
sung.   Mr.  Emerson  read  an  address  of  consider- 
able length,  marked  by  all  his  felicity  of  con- 
ception and  diction— an  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  salient  and  subtle  traits  of  his  friendfe 
genius— a  high  strain  of  sanative  thoughts, 
full  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness,  chastened  by 
the  gentle  sorrow  of  the  hour.   Referring  to 
the  Alpine  flower  adelweiss .  or  noble  purity, 
which  the  young  Switzers  sometimes  lose  their 
lives  in  plucking  from  its  perilous  heights, 
Mr.  Emerson  said,  "Could  we  pierce  to  where  he 
is  we  should  see  him  wearing  profuse  chaplets 
of  it;  for  it  belonged  to  him.   Where  there  is 
knowledge,  where  there  is  virtue,  where  there 
is  beauty,  where  there  is  progress,  there  is 
now  his  home." 

Mr.  Alcot  read  some  very  appropriate  passages 
from  the  writings  of  the  deceased,  and  the  ser- 
vice closed  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds.  A  long  procession  was  then  formed  to 
follow  the  body  to  the  grave.   The  hands  of 
friends  reverently  lowered  it  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  on  the  pleasant  hillside  of  his 
native  village,  whose  prospects  will  long  wait 
to  unfurl  themselves  to  another  observer  so 
competent  to  discriminate  their  features,  and 
so  attuned  to  their  moods.   And  now  that  it  is 
too  late  for  any  further  boon  amidst  his  darl- 
ing haunts  below. 

There  will  yet  his  mother  yield 
A  pillow  in  her  greenest  field. 
Nor  the  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THOREAU,  which  took  place  in 
Concord  yesterday,  drawing  together  a  large 
company  of  his  townspeople,  with  some  votive 
pilgrims  from  parts  beyond,  was  an  occasion 
more  impressive  and  memorable,  by  much,  than  is 
the  wont  of  such  scenes.   It  derived  uncommon 


Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

Died  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  6  May,  Henry  D 
Thoreau,  aged  44  years. 

The  premature  death  of  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  many  friends  who  had  set 
no  limit  to  their  confidence  in  his  power  and 
future  performance.  He  is  knovm  to  the  public 
as  the  author  of  two  remarkable  books,  "A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  published 
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in  1849,  and  "Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods," 
published  in  1854.   These  books  have  never  had 
a  wide  circulation,  but  are  well  known  to  the 
best  readers,  and  have  exerted  a  povrerful  in- 
fluence on  an  important  class  of  earnest  and 
contemplative  persons. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord,  in  1817;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  1837.   Re- 
sisting the  exajnple  of  his  companions,  and  the 
advice  of  friends,  he  declined  entering  either 
of  the  learned  professions,  and  for  a  long  time 
pursued  his  studies  as  his  genius  led  him,  with- 
out apparent  method.   But  being  a  good  mathema- 
tician and  with  an  early  and  controlling  love  of 


least  dishonesty  or  untruth,  he  had  nothing  to 
hide,  and  kept  his  haughty  independence  to  the 
end.   And  when  we  now  look  back  at  the  soli- 
tude of  his  erect  and  spotless  person,  we  la- 
ment that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  for  all 
men  to  know  him. 

[--Ralph  Waldo  Emerson] 


DEATH  OF  A  WELL  KNOWN  WRITER. — Mr  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  a  well  known  writer,  and  a  most 
eccentric  man,  died  at  Concord  yesterday  of 
consumption.   He  was  a  disciple  of  Ralph  Wal- 


was  about  35* 


do  Emerson,  and  was  toought  [thought]  to 
nature,  he  afterwards  came  by  imperceptible  steps  possess  genius  of  a  certain  stamp.   His  age 
into  active  employment  as  a  land-surveyor,— 
whose  art  he  had  first  learned  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  private  questions, --a  profession 
which  gave  him  lucrative  work,  and  not  too  much 
of  it,  and  in  the  running  of  town  lines  and  the 
boundaries  of  farms  and  woodlands,  carried  him 
precisely  where  he  wished  to  go,  to  the  homes 
of  new  plants,  and  of  swamp  and  forest  birds, 
as  well  as  to  wild  landscape,  and  Indian  relics. 
A  man  of  simple  tastes,  hardy  habits,  and  of 
preternatural  povjers  of  observation,  he  became  a 
patient  and  successful  student  of  nature  in  every 
aspect,  and  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and 


From  The  Concord  Freeman,  Concord 
Mass.,  Friday,  July  18,  1884: 

SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Alcott  continues  to  im- 
prove, he  eats  and  sleeps  well,  his  memory  is 
good,  and  he  rides  out  occasionally,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  will  attend  any  of  the 
sessions  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  as  his 
family  fear  that  the  excitement  would  have  an 


injurious  effect  '"on  him,  and  extracts  from 

with  the  habits  of  plants  and  animals,  which  made  ,.„    „„„t4„^  j;^  .,  „  ,,;  1 1  vo  ^r^„A        iaa^^   Trmmo 
^  '  his  earlier  aiai-i'^s  wiJLi  be  read,   niss  iimma 

him  known  and  valued  by  naturalists.   He  gathered 
a  private  museTim  of  natural  curiosities,  and  has 
left  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  records  of 
his  varied  experiments  and  observations,  which 
are  much  more  than  scientific  value.   His  latest 
studies  were  in  forest  trees,  the  succession  of 
forest  growths,  and  the  annual  increment  of 


Lazarus  will  read  a  short  poem  introductory  to 
the  lectures  on  Emerson.  There  is  some  doubt, 
now,  whether  the  expected  papers  on  Emerson  by 
Mr.  Moozander  of  India  and  Walter  Whitman  will 
be  presented,  but  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  M.  de  Poyen  Bellisle,  Prof.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Holland  of  New  Orleans,  Prof.  Harris,  John 


wood.   He  knew  the  literature  of  natural  history,  Fiske,  Thomas  Davidson,  John  Albee,  Julian  Ha»- 
from  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  down  to  the  English     thorne.  Dr.  Bartol,  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Peabody, 
writers  on  his  favorite  departments.  j^^g^  Cheney,  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Prof.  Cooke 

But  his  study  as  a  naturalist,  which  went  on  ^^^^l.  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
increasing,  and  had  no  vacations,  was  less  re-  ^^^  managers,  who  have  invited  them  to  read, 
markable  than  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the 

strength  of  his  character.   He  was  a  man  of  ==    =!=:■   _=_:  ■  ■   -=i 

stoic  temperament,  highly  intellectual,  of  a 
perfect  probity,  full  of  practical  skill,  an 
expert  woodsman  and  boatman,  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  tools,  a  good  planter  and  cultivator, 
when  he  saw  fit  to  plant,  but  without  any  taste 
for  luxury,  without  the  least  ambition  to  be 
rich,  or  to  be  popular,  and  almost  without  sym- 
pathy in  any  of  the  common  motives  of  men  around 
him.   He  led  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  subordi- 
nating all  other  pursuits  and  so-called  duties 
to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  his  own  esti- 
mate of  duty.   He  was  a  man  of  firm  mind  and  di- 
rect dealing,  never  disconcerted,  and  not  to  be 
bent  by  any  inducement  from  his  own  course.   He 
had  a  penetrating  insight  into  men  with  whom  he 
conversed,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  or  used  by 

any  party,  and  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  —    '~~"  .   .  ,-  .  -j_===  ■     ■  _j_==:==: 

any  duplicity.  As  he  was  incapable  of  any  the  From  the  Yeoman  *  s  G  azette .  Con- 


From  the  Columbian  Centinel,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Sat.,  Sept.  2,  1826, 
page  Z', 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution.   The  speaking 
for  the  above  prizes  commenced  on  Thursday,  in 
the  Meeting  House,  at  l/2  past  10  o'clock  and 
closed  at  12  o'clock,  when  the  following  were 
awarded:  — 

A  First  Prize  of  $15, to  SETH  SVJEETSER,  of 

Newburyport,  a  Senior,  and  to  CHARLES  CHAUHCY 
EMERSON,  of  Boston,  a  Junior. 

A-  Second  Prize  of  $10, to  CHARLES  ANDREWS 

FARLEY,  of  Boston,  a  Senior;   to  GEORGE  A. 
MEREDITH,  of  Raleigh,  N,  C,  a  Senior,  and  to 
THOMAS  BAYLEY  FOX,  of  Dorchester,  a  Junior. 
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cord.  Sat,,  Aug.  30,  1828,  p.  3j 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. This  Society  held  Its  anni- 
versary meeting  at  Harvard  University  on  Thurs- 
day last..,.   The  following  gentleman  were  elec- 
ted Honorary  Members: — Rev.  WILLIAM  H,  FURNESS 
of  Philadelphia;  GRENVILLE  MELLEN,  Esq..  of 
Portland;  Mr.  CHAS.  SPRAGUE  of  Boston;  and  Mr. 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  of  Cambridge, 

The  Oration  was  delivered  by  JONATHAN  PORTER, 
Esq.  of  Medford,  on  the  "Causes  of  the  decline 
of  Nations;"   the  Poem  on  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Age"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  FREDERIC  H.  HEDGE  of 
Cambridge,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause. 

From  the  Yeoman's  Gazette,  Con- 
cord, Sat.,  Sept.  30,  1826,  p.  2: 

A  WORTHY  DEED. With  great  pleasure  we  notice 

the  liberality  of  our  tovrasmen,  in  the  recent 
erection  of  a  handsome  Montunent  to  the  memory  of 
their  late  pastor.  Rev.  WILLIAM  EMERSON;  it  is 
formed  of  pure  white  marble,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription (which  we  give  below)  commemorative  of 
his  excellence  as  a  christian  minister,  and  his 
patriotic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
"those  times  which  tried  men's  souls."   The  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  copy  of  the  inscription! 

Erected  by  this  town 
In  memory  of  their  Pastor, 

Rev.  WILLIAM    EMERSON, 

Who  died  at  Rutland,  (Vermont,)  1776, 

Aged  33, 

On  his  return  from  the  American  Army, 

Of  which  he  was  a  Chaplain, 

Enthusiastic,  eloq^uent. 

Affectionate,  and  pious. 


cord,  1835,  p,  261: 
"A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817, 
It  is  58  feet  long,  53  wide,  and  30  feet  posts, 
with  a  projection  of  34  by  8  feet  and  a  spire, 
David  Reed,  Michael  Crosby,  John  Merriam, 
Joshua  Page,  and  Simeon  Blodget,  were  the  buili- 
ing  committee;  and  Joshua  Page  and  Levi  Wilson, 
the  builders.   Cost  estimated  at  $6,101.   The 
lower  floor  has  56  pews,  and  the  gallery  16, 
which  were  sold  for  $7,110,50,  after  reserving 
one  for  the  minister.   It  was  dedicated  July  8, 
1817,..." 


From  Hearth  and  Home,  Jan.  16,  1875: 

MISS  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 
The  author  of  "Little  Women,"  "An  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Girl,"  and  "Little  Men"  needs  but  few 
words  of  introduction  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  or  read.   Her  genial  nature 
shines  through  her  admirable  pictures  of  New 
England  home  life,  many  scenes  of  which  depict 
some  of  her  own  life  experiences.   Her  books 
are  intensely  American  in  character  and  senti- 
ment, yet,  in  all  probability,  they  have  won  as 
many  readers  in  England  as  they  have  in  her  ovm 
country.  Miss  Alcott  is  a  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  author,  A. Bronson  Alcott,  and  her  life 
has  been  passed  chiefly  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  circle  of  writers  and  thinkers  who 
have  given  the  old  tovim  of  Concord  a  peculiar 
literary  charm.   She  was  born  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  in  1832,  but  has  resided  since  early 
childhood  in  Massachusetts,  the  Alcott  family 
having  latterly  passed  their  summers  in  Concord 
and  their  winters  in  Boston.   Although  her 
fame  as  a  writer  has  been  the  growth  of  com- 
paratively few  years,  she  began  her  career 
q[uite  early  in  life.   She  wrote  fairy  tales 
He  loved  his  family,  his  people,  his  God,  for  Boston  publications  while  yet  in  her  teens. 


And  his  Country: 
And  to  this  last  he  yielded 
The  cheerful  sacrifice 
Of  his  life. 


From  the  Yeoman's  Gazette.  Concord, 
July  15,  1826,  p,  3: 

PEW  FOR   SALE, 
IN  Concord  Meeting-house,— pleasantly  situated 
on  the  lower  floor— No,  43,  enquire  of 

JOHN  THOREAU, 
Concord.  July  15,  1826, 

[Reprinted  July  22,    29,  Aug  5,  12,  19,  26, 
Sept.  2,  9,  16,  23,] 


From  Lemuel  Shattuck,  A  History  of 
the  Town  of  Concord,  Boston  &   Con- 


and  her  first  volume,  "Flower  Fables,"  was 
printed  as  early  as  1855,   She  continued  writ- 
ing newspaper  stories,  chiefly  for  Boston  week- 
lies but  these  productions  are  for  the  most 
part  forgotten,  although  a  few  of  them  have 
been  reprinted  in  some  of  her  later  volumes. 
The  first  work  from  her  pen  which  attracted 
general  attention  was  her  "Hospital  Sketches." 
These  sketches  were  originally  letters  writ- 
ten to  her  mother  and  sisters  from  the  hospi- 
tals at  Washington  and  her  sick-room  in  that 
city  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  when  she  bece.me 
one  of  the  noble  band  of  volunteer  nurses  who 
went  out  from  the  North  to  take  care  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.   Her  exertions  in 
the  hospitals  brought  on  a  fever,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  she  was  long  recovering,  if,  in- 
deed, she  may  be  said  to  have  ever  fully  re- 
gained her  health.   During  her  convalescence 
she  revised  her  letters  and  they  were  printed 
in  the  Boston  Commonwealth.   They  became  at 
once  vetfy  popular,  and  v;ere  afterwards  printed 
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in  book-form  under  the  more  extended  title  of 
"Hospital  Sketches  and  Camp  and  Fireside  Stor- 
ies." Miss  Alcott  was  now  sought  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines,  and  in 
1863-4  several  stories  appeared  from  her  pen.  In 
1865  her  first  novel,  "Moods,"  was  published.  It 
was  intended  to  embody  the  author's  idea  of  love 
and  marriage,  but  do  so  imperfectly,  and  failed 
to  take  the  position  in  literature  her  talents 
justified,  and  which  her  subsequent  works  have 
naturally  assumed.   Miss  Alcott  has  twice  visi- 
ted Europe,  once  in  1866  and  again  in  1870,  and 
her  return  was  in  each  case  followed  by  seasons 
of  great  activity.   It  was  on  her  return  from  her 
first  visit  to  Europe,  in  1867,  that  she  began 
"Little  Women,"  the  story  from  which  her  greatest 
fame  has  been  derived,  but  before  she  completed 
the  first  volume  her  overtaxed  strength  gave  out 
and  she  again  became  an  invalid.   It  was  from 
the  effects  of  this  attack  of  illness  that  she 
sought  rest  and  recreation  in  her  second  visit 
to  Europe,  which  she  undertook  in  company  with 
her  artist  sister.  Miss  May  Alcott,  and  a  Boston 
lady  friend.   "Little  Women"  appeared  in  the  in- 
terim between  her  first  and  second  visits  abroad, 
and  was  follov/ed  by  "An  Old -Fashioned  Girl"  and 
"Little  Men,"   each  of  which  awakened  fresh  in- 
terest and  extended  her  reputation.   In  later 
years  she  has  written  "My  Boys,"  &c»,    "Shawl- 
Straps,"  and  "Cupid  and  Chow-Chow;"  these  three 
books  forming  successive  volumes  of  the  "Aunt 
Jo's  Scrap-Bag"  series.   Her  other  printed  books 
are  "Proverb  Stories,"  one  of  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions, and  "Work,  a  Story  of  Experience." 
Some  idea  of  Miss  Alcott's  popularity  in  her  own 
country  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  up 
to  the  present  time  her  American  publishers  have 
sold  no  less  than  104,000  of  "Little  Women," 
55,000  of  "The  Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  and  51,000 
of  "Little  Men."   In  England  there  has  also  been 
a  very  large  sale  for  her  works,  which  have  suc- 
cessively appeared  either  in  authorized  editions, 
or  through  other  channels  in  the  shape  of  cheap 
publications. 

Of  Miss  Alcott's  personal  traits  it  has  truth- 
fully been  written:  "Few  women  more  intensely 
American  than  Miss  Alcott  can  be  found.   The 
daughter  of  a  New  England  transcendentalist,  Mr. 
Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  and  descended  on  her 


the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and  are 
full  of  the  buoyant,  free,  hopeful  New  Eng- 
land spirit,  beyond  constraint  and  above  vul- 
garity, which  makes  them  so  fascinating." 


From  the  N.  Y.  Graphic,  Sept.  25, 
1875: 

BOSTON  LITERARY  MATTERS, 


"EIGHT  COUSINS"— MR.  ALCOTT'S  LATEST THE 

STORY  OF  HER  LITERARY  SUCCESS THE  "FLAM- 
ING DECAl-IERON" ORIGIN  OF  LONGFELLOW'S 

"HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE." 

Boston,  September  22. --In  a  few  days  hence 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  will  have  ready  a  new 
book  by  Miss  L,  M,  Alcott,  entitled  "Eight 
Cousins,"  a  story,  of  course,  for  children  and 
for  all  older  people  who  have  young  hearts.  As 
many  readers  already  know,  the  story  has  been 
appearing  for  the  last  twelve  months  in  St. 
Nicholas,  where  it  has  attracted  wide  notice. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  give  any  analysis  of 
this  charming  story,  for  as  everybody  reads 
whatever  comes  from  Miss  Alcott's  pen,  so  ev- 
erybody might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  find 
fault  if  I  were  to  unveil  the  good  things 
which  are  said  and  done  by  the  young  people 
who  dwell  beneath  the  two  bright  covers  of  the 
book. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  "Eight  Cousins"  adds 
another  to  that  admirable  series  of  domestic 
histories  which  has  won  fame  for  the  author  and 
made  thousands  of  homes  brighter  and  better.  In 
this  story  Miss  Alcott  convinces  us  again  that 
she  has  lost  none  of  those  powers  which  made 
all  of  her  former  writings  so  attractive.   She 
is  still  the  same  pleasing,  winning,  and  for- 
cible artist  of  home  scenes  and  doings  as  ever 
before;  she  may  still  count  a  legion  of  admir- 
ers, and  she  still  has  the  full  confidence  of 
the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  question  has  often  been  put.   Why  is  it 
that  Miss  Alcott  has  such  a  hold  on  the  pub- 
lic?  Some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  while  yet  un- 
known beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  her  own 


friends,  she  experienced,  like  many  another 
mother's  side  from  the  Mays,  Sewalls,  and  auincys  y^^^^g  ^^^y   "^^^   trained  and  educated,  the 
of  Boston,  she  is  by  birth  and  training  a  Pro-    cacoethes  scribendi— the  desire  to  write  some- 
testant  of  Protestants,  an  enthusiast  for  free-    "^hing  f°r  the  amusement  or  the  instruction  of 
dom,  nature,  and  the  ideal  life.   Her  humor,  her  ^^^   ^^^^  public,  whichever  it  might  prove, 
tastes,  her  aspirations,  her  piety  are  all  Amer-    ^he  ventured  one  day  to  step  into  the  edi- 
ican  as  well  as  her  style  and  her  opinions,  which  ^^^^^^    °^^^^^   °^  *he  Boston  Saturday  Evening 
her  books  sufficiently  exhibit.   It  is  this  which  ^^^^tte  with  a  small  package  neatly  tied  up. 
makes  their  charm;  for  though  she  writes,  it  is    ^^i^  package  contained  her  first  manuscript 
rather  for  what  she  says  than  for  her  manner  of    story.   The  editor  read  it,  admired  it,  and 
saying  it  that  the  world  reads  her  novels.   'Lit-  Published  it,  and  the  author  received  for  its 
tie  Women'  is  a  natural  picture  of  life  in  East-   publication  her  first  literary  compensation, 
ern  Massachusetts,  in  which  her  o.vn  family  and      Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  whose  end 
friends  appear  under  a  slight  disguise.   In  'An   "^^Y   'lot  be,  we  all  hope,  for  many  years  to 
Old-Fashioned  Girl'  the  same  method  is  pursued;    come.   She  continued  to  write  essays,  sketches, 
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and  stories,  which  were  roceived  and  published 
by  other  journals  of  tj. .  day. 

Her  fame  may  be  said  to  hare  been  established, 
however,  on  the  day  when  "Little  Women"  was  giv- 
en to  the  world.   She  had  previously  printed 
her  "Hospital  Sketches,"  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  fell  dead  from  the  press.   They  had  in 
them  every  element  of  popularity,  goodness,  and 
success.   But  the  author  was  only  a  school-mis- 
tress, with  limited  reputation,  and  like  most 
school-mistresses,  her  works  as  such  were  better 
known  than  herself. 

Everybody  knows  how,  when  Hiss  Alcott  pre- 


In  June,  1871,  38,000  copies  of  "Little  Men" 
were  sold.   So  far  more  copies  of  "An  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Girl"  have  been  disposed  of  than  of  any 
of  her  other  works.   Of  course  then,  it  has 
proved  the  most  popular. 

If  I  repeat  the  question.  Why  is  it  that 
these  books  are  so  sought  after?   I  can  find  no 
answer  unless  it  be  in  the  assertion  that  they 
are  so  brimful  of  homely  simplicity,  of  domes- 
tic affection,  of  Christian  charity,  and  all 
the  kindred  graces  that  make  one  heart  dear  to 
another.   Her  boys  and  girls  are  the  boys  and 
girls  which  figure  around  our  o\in   firesides, 
sented  the  manuscript  of  "Little  Women"  to  a  for-  They  are  of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  sort. 


mer  publisher  in  this  city,  it  was  returned  to 
her  with  the  fatherly  admonition  that  she  had 
better  stick  to  her  school-teaching  and  give  up 
authorship.   This  puppet  prophecy  of  the  Dick- 
ens worshipper,  worded  somewhat  indefinitely,  to 
be  sure,  reads  a  little  strange  nowadays,  and 


and  we  like  them  because  they  are  so  much  what 
we  used  to  be,  what  our  children  are  now,  and 
what  children  will  always  be,  if  we  can  all 
have  our  oxjn  way  in  bringing  them  up. 

And  yet  if  you  were  to  ask  Miss  Alcott  which 
of  her  books  she  thinks  of  the  most  highly  she 


will  read  still  more  so,  I  fear,  when  he  who  gave  would  say  "Hospital  Sketches."   It  was  her  idol, 


it  utterance  shall  have  been  laid  to  rest  with 
the  other  great  lights  of  English  literature. 

Fortunately,  Miss  Alcott  is  a  woman  of  the  ir- 
repressible sort.   You  can  grieve   her  heart  but 
you  cannot  kill  her  energy.   She  believed  that 
"Little  Women"  was  as  readable  as  thousands  of 
other  books  that  had  been  published,  but  she  did 
not  think  that  it  was  perfect  in  its  way,  or 
would  yield  much  more  than  the  cost  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

On  a  lucky  date  she  carried  the  manuscript  to 
Roberts  Brothers,  who,  after  having  read  a  few 
pages  of  it,  determined  at  once  to  put  it  into 
print.   Into  print  it  went;   it  was  published, 
and  on  the  following  Christmas  Day  she  received 
her  first  check. 

All  the  world  knows  what  a  perfect  success  it 
proved.   It  was  sold  in  every  State  of  the  Union; 
it  was  devoured  almost  by  old  and  young.   I 
found  a  copy  of  it  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  one 


in  a  literary  sense,  when  she  first  saw  it  be- 
tween covers;   it  is  her  idol  to-day.   It  is  a 
mystery  to  her  why  this  book  sells  so  slowly, 
and  why  her  other  books,  which  she  thinks  lit- 
tle of,  sell  so  rapidly.   "Why  is  it  that  peo- 
ple like  my  books?"  she  has  often  asked.   She 
has  as  yet  found  no  answer  more  substantial 
than  that  expressed  in  the  hundreds  of  letters 
which  she  is  constantly  receiving  from  mothers 
everywhere --"because  they  are  so  good."  And 
such  generous  approval  as  this  is  enough  to 
cheer  any  writer's  heart. 

Miss  Alcott  has  received  from  her  writings 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  already;  and 
if  the  days  were  longer  she  could  double  this 
sum  in  a  very  short  time. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune; 


A  RARE  FLIGHT  OF  IMAGINATION. 


of  the  log  cabins  of  Colorado,  and  when  I  in- 
quired how  it  ever  came  there  I  was  told  that  the  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  CORRECTS  SOME  ROMANTIC  FAN- 
colporteur  had  left  it  there  with  the  recommenda-   CIES  CONCERNING  HIS  FATHER'S  FAMILY. 
tion  that  it  be  read  by  the  whole  family,  and 
then  be  sent  to  other  cabins  in  the  Territory. 
Like  the  great  bright  sun  over  our  heads,  it  was 
taking  its  way  westward  from  house  to  house 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 


bringing  good  cheer  and  comfort,  and  making 
homes  happier  and  hearts  lighter  as  it  passed 
along. 

And  then  came  the  "Old -Fashioned  Girl"  and 
"Little  Men"  and  "Work,"  which,  with  "Little 
Women,"  are  without  doubt  four  of  the  most  popu- 
lar works  of  the  time,  their  combined  sale  in 
the  United  States  alone  having  already  exceeded 
two  hundred  thousand  copies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  sales  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland. 

"Eight  Cousins"  is  the  latest  and  in  many  res- 
pects the  best  book  that  the  author  has  written. 
I  shall  not  prophesy  how  large  will  be  its  sale. 


Sir:   My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  let- 
ter in  a  Cincinnati  paper,  signed  "Gleaner," 
and  purporting  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the 
romantic  fortunes  of  the  Hawthorne  family.   The 
history  begins  with  the  information  that  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  began  his  career  by  jilting 
Miss  Sophia  Peabody,  and  marrying  her  sister, 
whose  name  is  kindly  withheld,  but  who  must  be 
either  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  or  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody;   and  it  concludes  with  an  announce- 
ment, which  I  confess  took  me  by  surprise, 
that  the  author  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  and 
"The  Marble  Faun"  is  strongly  suspected  of 
having  died  the  death  of  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
In  comparison  with  statements  so  romantic  as 
those,  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  letter. 
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although  instinct  with  the  loftiest  flights  of 
imagination,  must  necessarily  appear  tame. 
The  fortunes  of  "Una/'  "Julian"  and  "Rose"  are 
detailed  at  some  length,  and  Tory  depibrable 
fortunes  they  appear  to  be;  though,  luckily 
for  the  persons  named,  none  of  them  were  in 
the  least  aware,  until  the  publication  of 
"Gleaner's"  letter,  that  any  one  of  the  exper- 
iences therein  recorded  had  ever  befallen  them. 
It  would  afford  me  high  gratification  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  address  of  "Gleaner," 
whom  I  venture  to  believe,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  her  lucubration,  to  be  a  woman;  and 
meanwhile  I  trust  that  the  nevfspaper  which  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  publishing  what  she 
writes  will  have  liberality  enough  to  recom- 
pense her  according  to  her  deserts.   A  truly 
creative  genius  is  a  rare  and  very  precious 
thing,  and  its  creations  should  not  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  work  of  the  mere  base  collec- 
tor of  facts.  "Gleaner,"  moreover,  seems  to  have 
struck  out  for  herself  a  strictly  original  path 
in  fiction;   unlike  less  powerful  romancers, 
she  names  her  dramatis  personae  after  living  or 
lately  deceased,  men  and  women;  and  by  dint  of 
picturing  these  persons  with  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  situations  as  widely  as  possible  at 
variance  with  what  actually  belongs  to  them, 
she  is  able  to  produce  effects  as  piquant  as 
they  are  novel.   By  this  device,  too,  she  can 
fill  out  the  meagre  and  imperfect  outlines  of 
real  history  with  those  graceful  details  which, 
when  we  read  them,  we  feel  to  be  as  true  in  art 
as  they  are  unveracious  in  reality.  When,  for 
example,  she  completes  the  known  character  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by  telling  us  that  he  was  a 
flirt  and  a  drunkard,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
these  traits  were  all  that  were  wanting  to  bring 
that  character  within  the  bounds  of  artistic 
symmetry;  and  when  she  gives  us  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Lathrop  was  a  constant  guest  at  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  house  during  the  latter's  consulship 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  he  at  that  time  engaged 
himself  to  Miss  Una  Hawthorne,  we  are  fain  to 
acknowledge  that  so,  and  not  otherwise,  it 
ought  to  have  been;  and  that  although  Mr.  Lath- 
rop, at  the  period  indicated,  was  barely  two 
years  of  age,  and  resided  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
while  the  lady  in  question  had  just  entered  her 
tenth  year,  these  circumstances  were  rather 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault. 

I  must  not,  however,  allow  the  fascination 
with  which  the  works  of  this  remarkable  author- 
ess inspire  me  to  betray  me  into  appropriating 
more  of  your  valuable  space;   but  I  could  not 
refrain  from  offering  up  this  slight  tribute  to 
her  talents.   I  have  done  something  in  the 
story-telling  line  myself;  and,  like  other  au- 
thors, have  occasionally  been  accused  of  bor- 
rowing incidents,  more  or  less  disguised,  from 
passages  of  real  life.   But  professional  jeal- 
ousy shall  not  prevent  me  from  confessing  that 


"Gleaner,"  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  her, 
is  incapable  of  descending  to  any  such  exped- 
ients.  Her  invention  is  absolute;   it  pays 
toll  to  no  conceivable  realities  past,  present 
or  to  come.   There  is  not  a  single  sentence  in 
the  letter  at  present  under  consideration  which 
could  be  twisted,  even  by  the  most  cross- 
grained  critic,  into  the  remotest  likeness  to 
anything  that  has  existed  or  occurred.   Surely 
a  writer  of  whom  this  can  be  said  need  covet 
no  other  praise;   grammar,  orthography  and 
style  are  inferior  matters,  over  which  pf'ac- 
tice  may  ultimately  enable  her  to  gain  a  mas- 
tery.  All  she  has  to  fear  is  the  malicious 
envy  and  detraction  of  those  less  highly  gift- 
ed than  herself;  but  let  her  persevere  as  she 
has  begun,  and  I  have  faith  enough  in  human 
nature  to  believe  that  she  will  sooner  or  la- 
ter win  the  recognition  and  the  reward  which 
are  her  due.   I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Hastings  Lodge,  Hastings .  England .  June  17, 
1879. 


From  the  Ne\j  York  Tribune. 

Boston,  June  21.— 

There  be  scoffers  who  have  considered  the 
State  of  Connecticut  as  more  anxious  for  gain 
than  for  glory,  but  the  town  of  Wolcott  has 
proved  itself  an  exception.   It  is  soon  to 
have  published  a  history,  containing  sketches 
of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have 
been  born  there.   One  of  these  sketches,  that 
of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  written  by  Mr.  F.  B, 
Sanborn,  has  just  come  into  ray  hands  in  proof 
sheets.   It  is  brief  but  comprehensive.  Mr. 
Alcott  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Massa- 
chusetts, and  especially  with  Concord,  that 
it  seldom  occurs  to  any  one  to  remember  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.   He  was  born 
in  Wolcott  in  1799;  think  how  long  ago  that 
was,  and  how  many  changes  he  has  seen  since 
then.   He  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  superabun- 
dlance  of  money  in  his  early  home,  but  he  was 
well  descended.   His  father  was  a  skillful 
farmer— a  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  and 
of  a  thoughtful,  retiring,  conscientious  na- 
ture.  His  mother  deserves  especial  mention, 
because  she  gave  him  his  early  religious  train- 
ing, and  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her 
the  general  turn  of  his  mind.   She  was  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  Bronson  of  Plymouth, 
a  man  of  property,  influence,  and  decided 
theological  opinions,  very  unlike  those  of 
most  Connecticut  farmers  of  his  day.   She  was 
the  sister  of  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  for  some 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Cheshire,  and  previously  rector  of  St.  John's 
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Church  at  Waterbury.   She  herself  was  an  Epis- 
copallan,  and  her  son,  Amos  Bronson,  was  early 
baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church.   I  note  these 
circumstances  particularly  because  they  seem  to 
me  to  explain  a  difference  I  have  long  observed 
between  Mr.  Alcott  and  some  of  his  brother  radi- 
cals*  To  some  of  them  the  very  mention  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  like  Spanish  flies  to  the  skin- 
It  makes  thera  break  out  at  once  in  a  violent 
eruption.   But  Mr.  Alcott  remembers  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  mother's  heart  and  life,  and  has  not 
forgotten  the  old  prayers  of  the  old  faith  which 
he  said  at  her  knee.   He  is  always  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Christian  may  really  and  truly  be 
as  good  a  man  as  a  Jew  or  even  a  Mohammedan. 

From  Mr.  Alcott's  earliest  years  he  was  fond 
of  books,  and  eagerly  read  all  he  could  find. 
He  went  to  the  district  school  until  he  was  13; 
and  at  12  he  had  already  begun  to  keep  a  diary, 
a  habit  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since.   At 
the  age  of  14  he  worked  for  a  while  at  clock- 
making  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  the  same  year 
went  on  an  excursion  into  Northern  Connecticut 
and  Western  Massachusetts,  selling  a  few  arti- 
cles as  he  went,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.   Indeed  peddling  seems  to  have  been  a 
resource  for  him  in  his  early  years.   He  was 
confirmed  at  15,  in  Waterbury;  after  which  he 
and  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr.  Alcott,  used  to 
read  the  church-service  on  Sundays  at  a  school- 
house  in  his  neighborhood.   These  two  cousins 
seem  to  have  been  mutually  devoted  to  the 
highest  improvement.   They  together  founded  a 
small  library,  and  a  few  years  later  visited 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  on  one  of  those 
peddling  pilgrimages  which  were  so  romantic  a 
feature  of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  life. 

I  presiune  he  made  little  money  peddling,  for 
surely  no  other  peddler  was  ever  half  so  hon- 
est.  But  he  used  to  buy  a  stock  of  small  wares, 
and  sell  them  again  to  the  Virginians  at  a  good 
profit.   In  this  way  he  made  his  entrance  into 
some  of  the  best  descended  families  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  where  he  found  large  and  choice  li- 
braries, which  they  willingly  permitted  the 
young  man  from  Connecticut  to  explore.   Biog- 
raphy was  his  favorite  reading;  then  poems  and 
tales,  and  he  was  also  very  fond  of  metaphy- 
sics.  He  had  been  bred  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  an  old-fashioned  farming  household,  and  the 
courtly  and  elegant  life  of  the  wealthy  Vir- 
ginians was  a  graceful  and  impressive  revelation 
to  him.   An  English  gentleman,  hearing  the  sto- 
ry of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  years— his  farm  life, 
and  his  progress  as  a  peddler—could  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  true.  "Why,"  said  he,  "your 
friend  has  the  most  distinguished  manners,   the 
manners  of  a  very  great  peer."   But  some  of  this 
polish  may  have  been  acquired  by  contact  during 
those  early  years  with  a  class  then  esteemed 
the  first  gentlemen  in  America. 

These  peddling  excursions  continued  until 


1823,  vrhen  Mr.  Alcott  began  his  career  as 
teacher,  to  which  calling  he  devoted  the  next 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.   For  the  last  30 
years  and  more  he  has  stood  forth  as  an  ideal 
reformer,  and  the  representative  of  a  school 
of  thought  and  ethics,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  in  New-England.   In  1841,  when  he 
had  ceased  to  teach,  and  was  supporting  him- 
self by  manual  labor  in  Concord,  Dr.  Channing 
wrote  of  him:   "Mr.  Alcott  little  suspects 
how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.   One  of  my  dear- 
est idea  [sic]  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  la- 
bor and  culture.   I  wish  to  see  labor  honored 
and  united  with  the  free  development  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,   Mr.  Alcott  hiring 
himself  out  for  day  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  living  in  a  region  of  high  thought,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  object  in  our 
Commonwealth.   I  do  not  care  much  for  Orpheus 
in  'The  Dial';  but  Orpheus  at  the  plow  is  af- 
ter my  own  heart.   There  he  teaches  a  grand 
lesson;  more  than  most  of  us  teach  by  the  pen." 

Mr.  Alcott  has  been  teaching  grand  lessons 
ever  since;   but  on  the  events  of  the  last 
half  of  his  life  I  have  now  no  time  to  dwell. 
In  the  few  details  Mr.  Sanborn  has  given  of 
his  early  culture  and  experiences,  when  but  a 
farm  boy  in  Connecticut,  I  am  sure  all  the 
reading  world  must  be  interested. 

L.  C.  M. 


The  Schoolmaster's  Conq^uest. 

Bronson  Alcott,  of  Boston,  once  told  Joseph 
Cook,  and  Joseph  Cook  told  everybody  he  met, 
that  he  made  it  a  regulation  in  his  school 
that,  if  a  pupil  violated  a  rule,  "the  master 
should  substitute  his  ovm  voluntary  sacrifi- 
cial chastisement  for  the  pupil's  punishment; 
and  this  regulation  almost  Christianized  his 
school."   "One  day,"  Mr.  Alcott  said,  "I 
called  up  before  me  a  pupil  who  had  violated 
an  important  rule.   All  the  school  was  look- 
ing on,  and  knew  the  rule  and  the  penalty.  I 
put  the  ruler  into  the  offender's  hand;   I 
extended  my  own  hand;   I  told  him  to  strike. 
Instantly  I  saw  a  struggle  begin  in  his  face. 
A  new  light  sprung  up  in  his  countenance.  A 
new  set  of  shuttles  seemed  to  be  weaving  a  new 
nature  within  him.   J-  kept  ray  hand  extended, 
and  the  school  was  in  tears.   The  boy  struck 
once,  and  burst  into  tears.   He  seemed  to  be 
in  a  bath  of  fire  which  was  giving  him  a  new 
nature.   He  seemed  transformed  by  the  idea 
that  I  should  suffer  chastisement  in  place  of 
his  punishment,  and  ever  after  was  the  most 
docile  pupil  in  the  school,  though  he  had  at 
first  been  the  rudest." 

Nov;,  this  is  very  affecting  and  reasonable 
and  striking.   No  one  can  read  the  incident 
and  very  readily  forget  it;  and  it  contains  a 
lesson  that  every  school-teacher  can  certainly 
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read  with  profit.   The  incident  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Willis  K»  Stoddard,  who  for  some 
years  past  has  been  teaching  a  district  school 
in  Flint  river  township,  in  lov/a.   He  read  this 
extract  from  one  of  Joseph  Cook's  lectures,  and 
never  forgot  the  great  moral  it  conveyed.  And, 
indeed,  he  privately  informed  a  clergyman  who 
called  upon  him  during  a  critical  period  in  his 
career,  and  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
that  he  didn't  think  he  ever  would  forget  it. 
Young  Mr.  Stoddard  had  some  few  pretty  hard  boys 
in  his  school.   They  were  big  and  noisy  and 
rough  and  turbulent.   He  had  reasoned  with  them; 
he  had  expostulated;  he  had  begged  and  wept.   He 
had  whipped  them  until  his  arms  ached,  and  the 
directors  had  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for  un- 
necessary severity  and  absolute  cruelty;  and  the 
boys  grew  worse  every  day.   But  when  he  was  at 
his  wit's  end,  and  was  seriously  thinking  of 
running  away  and  losing  all  his  back  salary, 
rather  than  stay  at  the  school  another  day,  he 
read  this  incident,  and  it  gave  his  troubled 
mind  new  light.   He  treasured  it  up,  and 
thought  it  might  help  him. 

He  had  treasured  it  up  probably  half  a  day^ 
when,  one  bright  June  afternoon,  Samuel  John- 
son, the  biggest  and  strongest  and  worst  of  all 
the  big  bad  boys,  violated  all  th.e  rules  of  the 
school,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  he  could 
think  of  them,  and  wound  up  by  tearing  seven 
leaves  out  of  his  geography.   These  he  crammed 
into  his  mouth,  and,  when  he  had  chewed  them  in- 
to a  pulp,  he  took  the  "wad"  into  his  hand,  and 
propelled  the  whole  mass  with  great  violence 
into  the  ear  of  Ellis  Haskell,  who,  although 
also  big  and  bad~a  little  bad~was  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  look 
calm  and  unconscious  under  this  avalanche  mere- 
ly because  the  eye  of  his  teacher  was  upon  him, 
and  he  accordingly  signified  his  very  unnatur- 
al dismay  and  astonishment  by  a  tremendous  howl. 

And  all  the  school  howled  in  responsive  cho- 
rus.  Not  only  because  the  scholars  were  de- 
lighted to  see  Ellis  Haskell  with  his  larboard 
ear  full  of  paper  mache,  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  take  a  cast  out.... 


From  the  New  York  Tribune.  Jan.  13, 
1868: 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW  ON  MR.  EMERSON, 

The  new  number  of  the  "North  British  Review" 
has  a  noticeable  paper  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
whose  name  the  writer  regards  as  "the  signpost 
of  an  interesting  stage  in  the  progress  of 
Transatlantic  thought,  and  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  mysticism.  We  select  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  article  as  illustrations  of 
the  prominence  which  has  been  attained  by  the 
"Sage  of  Concord"  in  the  contemporary  European 
mind,  and  the  odd  blending  of  fact  and  fancy  in 


foreign  estimates  of  his  merits: 

MR.  EMERSON'S  STYLE, 
As  regards  form,  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  most  un- 
systematic of  writers.   The  concentration  of 
his  style  resembles  that  of  a  classic,  but  he 
has  little  constructiveness,  and,  as  with  the 
others  who  have  adopted  the  aphoristic  mode 
of  conveying  their  thoughts,  he  everywhere 
sacrifices  unity  to  richness  of  detail.   His 
essays  are  bundles  of  loose  ideas,  tacked  to- 
gether only  by  a  common  title,  handfuls  of 
scraps  laid  by  singly,  taken  out  in  a  mass, 
and  tossed  down  before  his  audience  like  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  a  conjuror's  hat. 
He  delights  in  proverbs  and  quotations,  which 
are,  in  general,  marvelously  apt;  but  his  ac- 
curacy is  often  at  fault,  and  in  his  tendency 
to  exaggeration  he  is  an  American  of  the  Amoz*- 
icans.   He  loves  a  contradiction  for  his  own 
sake,  and  always  prefers  a  surprise  to  an  ar- 
gument.  His  epigrams  are  a  series  of  elec- 
tric shocks,  and  though  no  one  is  more  pre- 
vailingly sincere,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  is  wholly  in  earnest;  for  a 
vein  of  soft  irony,  his  only  manifestation  of 
humor,  seems  to  underlie  many  of  his  most 
pro none I  passages.   His  habit  is  to  paint  in 
the  strongest  colors  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
antinomies  of  life,  leaving  it  to  his  reader 
to  strike  the  balance.   Among  highly  educated 
English  writers  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  defects  is  indecision.   Op- 
pressed by  the  fear  of  critics,  and  almost  be- 
wildered by  their  ov;n  many  sided  knov;ledge, 
they  hover  about  their  subjects  as  if  reluc- 
tant to  grapple  with  them,  and  where  we  are 
most  anxious  to  hear  their  answers,  give  the 
most  uncertain  sounds.   Cautious  reservations 
smother  their  best  judgments,  they  look 
around  and  through  the  truth  rather  than  at  it, 
and,  although  they  are  devotees  of  good  taste, 
a  mental  cramp  is  apt  to  clip  and  curtail 
their  style.  Mr.  Emerson's  error  is  on  the 
opposite  extreme;  he  sacrifices  everything  to 
directness  and  decision,  objects  to  "but"  and 
"however,"  and  maintains  that  "two  words.  Yes 
and  No,  are  enough."  Following  his  own  ad- 
vice, he  "rolls  out  his  paradoxes  in  solid 
column  with  not  the  infirmity  of  a  doubt,"  and 
with  an  air  of  unconscious  simplicity,  as  if 
he  were  soliloquizing.   The  charm  of  a  grace 
without  grandeur,  a  terse  refinement  of 
phrase,  trenchant  and  subtle  illustrations, 
are  among  his  main  attractions.   Speaking  of 
our  agriculture  in  the  En.^lish  Traits,  he 
remarks,  "England  is  a  garden  under  an  ash- 
colored  sky,  the  fields  have  been  rolled  and 
combed  till  they  appear  to  have  been  finished 
with  a  pencil  instead  of  a  plow."  This  criti- 
cism has  been  applied  to  his  own  sentences. 
The  ideas  they  embody  are  on  the  scale  of  a 
continent;  in  form  they  are  adapted  for  a 
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cabinet  of  curiosities.   They  are  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations given  in  essences,  and  embodying 
various  amounts  of  wisdom,  from  strikingly  ori- 
ginal thoughts  to  oracular  commonplaces,  which 
at  their  worst,  are  only  one  stage  removed  above 
those  of  our  "Proverbial  Philosophy."   Of  his 
pithy  and  penetrating  mots— they  do  not  lose  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  do  by  being  detached  from 
their  setting— we  may  select  a  few  characteris- 
tic examples:   "Other  men  are  lenses  through 
which  we  read  our  own  minds."   "The  great  man  is 
he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps,  with 
perfect  sweetness,  the  independence  of  solitude." 
"We  grant  that  hixman  life  is  mean,  but  how  did 
we  find  out  that  it  was  mean?   What  is  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  want  and  ignorance  but  the  fine 
inuendo  by  which  the  soul  makes  its  enormous 
claim?"   "Popularity  is  for  dolls.   Steep  and 
craggy,  said  Porphyry,  is  the  path  of  the  gods. 
Open  your  Marcus  Antoninus."   "A  just  thinker 
will  allow  full  swing  to  his  skepticism.   I  dip 
my  pen  in  the  blackest  ink  because  I  am  not 
afraid  of  falling  into  my  ink-pot."   "The  Eng- 
lish have  a  tortoise's  instinct  to  hold  hard  to 
the  ground  with  his  claws  lest  he  should  be 
throvxn  on  his  back."   "I  sometimes  meet  the  city 
of  Lacedaemon  in  a  clergyman's  eye."   "A  fly  is 
as  untamable  as  a  hyena."   "Every  man  is  a  con- 
sumer, and  ought  to  be  a  producer." 

Mr.  Emerson's  most  elaborate  criticisms  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  same  mosaic-work,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  we  get  tired  of  those  perpet- 
ual jerks.   His  style,  all  armed  with  points 
and  antitheses  like  the  bristles  of  a  hedgehog, 
lacks  the  repose  which  even  our  modern  impa- 
tience of  rotundity  still  desiderates.   It  re- 
minds us  too  frequently  of  the  frisking  move- 
ments of  a  ballet-dancer,  and  our  author's  at- 
titudes are  not  always  graceful  in  themselves. 
His  allusions  are  sometimes  far-fetched,  and 
his  general  naturalness  does  not  save  him 
from  occasional  affectations  and  displays  of 
pedantry.   In  coining  words,  as  "Adamhood," 
"f orelooking, "  "spicier,"  "specular,"  "plum- 
ule," "uncontinented, "  "metope,"  "intimater," 
"antipode,"  "partialist,"  he  is  far  from  feli- 
citous.  Minute  critics  will  find  that  this  dis- 
dain of  rule  extends  to  a  contempt  of  some  of 
the  rules  of  grammar  as  in  his  employment  of 
such  a  form  as  "shined,"  and  his  continual  use 
of  "shall"  for  "will."  More  serious  defects 
are  his  misapplication  of  terms,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  "the  strong  self -complacent  Luther," 
and  the  want  of  taste,  dignity,  or  moderation 
in  such  an  expression  as  the  following:   "Truth 
is  such  a  fly— away,  such  an  untransportable  and 
unbarreable  a  commodit}'-,  that  it  is  as  bad  to 
catch  as  light.   The  beauty  that  shimmers  in 
the  yellow  afternoons  of  October,  who  could 
ever  clutch  it?"   "The  fathomless  powers  of 
gravity  and  chemistry,  and  over  them  of  life, 
preexisting;  vrithin  us  in  their  highest  form" 


(why  preSxi sting?)  "Napoleon,  vfhen  spying 
the  Alps  by  a  sunset  on  the  Sicilian  sea." 
"The  world  spirit  is  a  good  swimmer. .. .he 
snaps  his  finger  at  lai^s"  (when  swimming?) 
"Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at  last....  It 
seems  as  if  the  Deity  dressed  each  soul  which 
he  sent  into  nature  in  certain  virtues  and 
poiirers  not  communicable,  and  wrote  non  trans- 
ferable ,  and  good  for  this  trip  only,  on  these 
garments  of  the  soul."   "Twenty  thousand 
thieves  landed  at  Hastings  and  founded  the 
House  of  Lords."   "Oxford  is  a  Greek  factory, 
as  Wilton  mills  weave  carpet,  and  Sheffield 
grinds  steel."  All  those  are  more  or  less  ob- 
jectionable as  violences  done  to  good  sense  or 
decorum.   They  are  emphatically  "smart,"  and, 
like  the  graver  irreverences  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter,  unworthy  of  the 
author  who  is  ajnong  the  keenest  to  perceive 
and  the  foremost  to  censure  the  flippancy  of 
his  countrymen.   Too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  such  faults  of  manner  by  those  who  are  hos- 
tile to  his  way  of  thinking;  but  it  is  incum- 
bent on  all  who  have  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  their  thought  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
eccentricities  of  their  style.   The  greatest 
cause  advocated  by  the  greatest  orator  would 
fall  of  a  hearing  if  the  advocate  were  to 
plead  for  it  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

E11ERS0N  AND  CARLYLB, 

Mr.  Emerson,  as  a  teacher  and  critic,  has 
been  repeatedly  compared  to  Mr.  Carlyle. 
They  edited  each  other's  works  in  their  res- 
pective countries,  and  they  have  been  in  some 
respects  justly  affiliated,  but  the  contrasts 
between  them  are  both  striking  and  instruc- 
tive.  They  have  in  common  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  a  marked  originality,  an  uncompromis- 
ing aversion  to  decorous  illusions,  an  exces- 
sive disdain  of  traditional  methods  of  thought 
and  stereotjrped  modes  of  expression;  but  in 
Carlyle  this  is  tempered  by  a  greater  respect 
for  persons  and  a  veneration  for  his  ovxn  ideal 
of  the  past,  in  which  he  holds  out  models  for 
our  imitation.   Emerson  sees  in  its  great  men 
and  events  only  finger  posts  for  the  future, 
and  he  is  perpetually  warning  his  readers  to 
stay  at  home  lest  they  should  travel  away  from 
themselves.   The  one,  always  a  careful  though 
sometimes  a  perverse  historian,  loves  detail 
and  hates  abstractions;   he  delights  to  dilate 
on  the  minutiae  of  biography,  and  waxes  elo- 
quent even  upon  dates.   The  other,  a  brilliant 
though  not  a  profound  generalizer,  tells  us 
that  we  must  "leave  a  too  close  and  lingering 
adherence  to  facts,  and  study  the  sentiment  as 
it  appeared  in  hope  and  not  in  history."   "Ev- 
erything," he  writes,  "is  beautiful  seen  from 
the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as  truth.   But 
all  is  sour  if  seen  as  experience.   Details 
are  melancholy;  the  plan  is  seemly  and  noble* 
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placeniiy  of  tbo  Auierioan  eplgraiumatist,  ana  li«  tedeemi 
flirt  lucompU>t«ne«8  by  the  bntuot  with  which  ho  ooloiowl 
etiKea  It.  Mure  of  a  mnn  st  starting,  his  ]^wer  of  ezpres 
tfciii  bail  incrcmted  with  year*,  bat  Lis  fiufh  In  other  inpi 
has  nnfurtunutoly  dimlniHlicd :  affer  paMing  through  tht 
EvrrbiAtlDg  No  to  the  ErerlaofinK  Yea,  h^hua  couiplcted 
the  clrclo,  and  jfone  bock  to  tljo  "  Icolaud  of  ncKntiona.' 
With  all  hl8  profounder  sympathlop,  he  takM  his  ettiiid  ai 
a  retrugrudo  polltiulnn,  and,  •(>elng  only  decay  where  bli : 
.  fel!»wB  are  seeing  proirrojis,  advocut<'s  a  purely  Ideal  auc 

intsrests   of   to-day   and  yesterday*"  impracticable  de>poti«ni.    Mr.  Emerson  hero  shines  bj 


In  tho  aotttal  world,  the  painful  kingdom 
•f  time  and  place,  dwell  oare,  and  cankeri 
and  fear.  With  thought  with  the  ideal, 
ii  immortal:  hilarity,  the  rose  of  Jey. 
Round  It  all  the  Muses  sing*  But  grief 
ftlsares  to  names  and  persons,  and  the 
partial. 
Neither 
light;" 


of  those  writers 
both  exaggerate, 


has 
but 


the  "dry 
in  different 
directions*   The  one  dwells  on  the  dark 
Iside  of  things,  he  is  like  a  man  bearing 
k   heavy  burden,  and  his  heart  seems  at 
times  to  grow  sick  with  reactionary  doubts 
till  the  starry  firmament  itself  is  a  sad 
bight  in  his  eyes.   The  other  is  blown  up- 
on by  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  New  World, 
nls  vision  ranges  freely  over  her  clear 
horizons,  and  he  leaps  up  elastic  under 
ixer  light  atmosphere,  exclaiming,  "Give 
4e  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous."  Carlyle  Is 
k  Germanized  Scotsman,  living  near  the 
^oar  of  our  great  metropolis,  with  memo- 


on 


i>les  of  Weimar 
ileak  gray  hills  of 
other.  Emerson  Is 


the  one  hand,  of  the 


the  Covenanters  on  the 
a  Greoized  American,  , 
titudylng  Swedenborg  and  the  Phaedo  in  his  | 
garden,  far  enough  from  the  din  of  cities  ! 
io  enable  him  "in  seasons  ' 

of  calm  wpath«^r."  to  fiiFget  <»>«''««'•*«"«''•  ''i^'JS*^ 
:  London,  are  as  fusltive  w  nny  whltT  of  Bn»o*P*  o"  J,tJ^ 
Cloty,  so  iH  the  world."  In  the  ohapUr  of  Atrtor  Remrtu», 
•ntitlwl  "Natiirwl  Bnporuftturall«ui,"w© have  the  same 
feeling  of  tho  dr«nni-llko  character  0*  ^^  O***'®^?®  P^ 
irarded  as  a  8<'rl<«s  of  dissolving  vlewi,  bat  this  ni"««  M 
mind,  which  Is  trauKicnt  In  the  one  irrlter,  prevails  wlin 
tho  other.  In  moHt  practical  matters  tbe"One  »  •CTObff 
where  the  other  Is  we4ili.  >tr.  Emerson  seems  to  »•▼« 
bought  hie  experience  oheaply«  *"rotu$,terutaq:Mn4un- 
du$7'  ot  second  hand,  he  writes  poorly  of  the  pawlons, 
which  he  has  never  realised.  Hl»  essay  en  Love  Is  the  I 
desonptlon  of  a  beautiful  rainbow  rather  than  of  a  mas- 
toting  power.  Ills  own  Inatlncts  are  Innocoot,  and  we 
mlRht  have  predicted  that  his  rulee  ot  life  would  be  mla-  i 
applied,  as  they  have  b««n,".  by  grOKsef .  naturcc.  Hie  ; 
"Threnody  "  and " Dirge"  ftr9 indication^ of  his  harlug 
passed  through  tlie  "Talle/  ot  the  Bhadow,**  but  he  has  en-  ! 
countered  no  ApoUyons,  and  assumes  blniselt  in  the  Co- 
lestlal  aty  without  having  oroseod  the  dark  river.  Bis 
moral  theories  are  less  sound,  ahd  less  anpUoablo  to  real  \ 
life  than  Carlyle's,  In  the  same  proportion  and  for  the  ; 
same  reason  that  Shelley's  were  less  Mipllcable  than 
Wordsworth's.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  alone  recogniz«>s 
tbo.truth  that  underlies  all  the  formula  alwut  hunuiA 
Gorruutlou,  and  acknowledgiog  the  necessity  of  a  law  ot 
;dnty  with  deOnlte  sauetloits,  takes  for  hlffwatchword  thf 
'  Chnstiau  self-»acriflce  in  place  ot  the  Faghn  self-reliance 
'  The  artlRtlo  quallflcatlona  ot  theee  waiters  are  evei 
moie  strongly  co»traHt««l.  The  charm  ol  Mr.  Emerson'i 
style  at  Its  beet  Ues  In  its  precision  and  ekse.  Ue  draw* 
■  round  outlines  graceful  and  clear,  but  ooMrless.  His  teiu 
pie  Is  a  modem  Parthenon.  Carlyle  scehis  to  struggi< 
irlth  huge  maseos  of  rock;  his  cbuixh,  like  a  crcat  part  o 
bis  ereed,  Is  Gothic;  bis  thonghts  are  oftell  tjragmentary 
■onicUmes  groteoque,  but  he  never  offends  ««  ^  the, com  ;  > 


compariM)n.  Whatever  his  faith  in  the  luvielbU'  may  bo 
ho  holds  it  without  faltering.  In  condemning  the  hnrty 
and  noise  of  mobs,  he  keeps  his -temper,  and,  rnsting  ot 
Justloi.  never  cr!<  s  for  veiiKeftnce.  "  Their  politic  at  tht 
be«t  Is  tricky"  is  his  severe  exprcsMion  In  a  sciu^on  of  na 
tlonal  foliy,  but  wars  and  revolutions  take  nothing  fron: 
bis  internal  tranquillity;  atnld  the  strife  of  i>arties,  to  none 
of  which  he  belongs  he  preserves  the  "  pure  intellectual 
gleam,','  and  plt«  Uwedeuborg  and  Montaigne  against 
Pmdhon  andLoolEi  Bluno.  Haflz  and  Bbuketipeare  against 
Luther  and  Fox,  With  wuatevor  loss  of  that  consistency 
which  ho  stlpuiatizes  as  the  *' hobfjoblln  ot  little  minds,'' 
he  balances  his  aristocratic  reserve  with  Btmngdemo- 
crutlu  IcudeucJes,  and  has  coullclouce  in  progrcfwlon  by 
antagonism.  His  own  career  has  been  progressive  in  the 
direction  of  actual  life;  "  Society  and  politico,"  says  Mr. 
l/owcll,  "  which  arc  ihAln  elements  to  strength,  have 
drawn  riuerson  stendlly  mauwai-d  and  outward."  He 
dwells  apart  from  fuctions,  j'ct  at  every  crlel.-i  of  his  coun- 
uy'HhiHtory,  he  leaves  his  "Intellectual  throne,"  to  Hay  in 
fewet't  words  the  aptent  and  truest  things,  as  the  spoke«< 
muu  of  u  ilbeity  at onte  Ideal  and  pruotlcai.  •  '    "^ 


^  Mil.  EMERSON  AS  A  CltlTJO.  ^~~->-^ 

Mr.  Knierson  In  slngut.'irly  miequal  as  a  critic.    For 
pdiiutratiou,  subtlety,  and  conclusiveness,  some  of  his  es- 
timates of  men  niKi  things  Imvo  never  be^n  surpassed; 
They  arc  fre(iuently  most  ifoUcltous,  at  all  times  fresh  and 
genuine,  and  expreswd  with  a  racy  vigor,   though,   on 
some  occasions,  with  an  nnpruned  violence.  On  tho  other 
hand,  this  freshness  is  often  purchnscUbyttJaoh  of  kuow- 
h'dg'J.    Ilobbes  confessed  that  ho  owed  muun  of  his  orlgl-j 
nality  to  the  restricted  range  of  his  reading.    Emerson 
often  owes  his  apparent  force  to  the  limitations  of  hisj 
thouirht.    Illrt  eye  is  keen,  but  his  scopo  la  coitaparallvely  M 
narrow,  and  his  deficiencies  of  vision  a*c  the  more  Injur!-', 
ons  that   they   generally   chcoiw   his  own  observation.; 
UiiconnoionNlv  infected  by  tho  nnstn  which  ho  condemns  ^ 
in  his  countrymen,  he  looKs  at  other  nrfllous  through  tho 
folding  telescope  of  u  tourlbt.    His  f.ni/iith  Trails  abound 
in  trouchunt  epignmis,  but  though  they  pay  lui  amply* 
generous  tribute  to  Knglish  gif-iMnoss,  they  miss,  In  many 
Important  particulars,  tho  siiUeni  point,  both  for  gooiland; 
ovfl,  of  Knclish  character.    In  one  page  we  And  hlra  cora- 
uiendlng  TAe  y'*»nf«  newspaper  for   Its  rcllnblllty,   Inde-j 
IH'udeuce,  and  coiisl:*tenoy— iiu  American  verdict  which 
tlin  vlcls.Mitudes  of   tho  last   six  years   nuist  Imvedonei 
Koinethlng  to  modify;  lu  aiiofhcrbe  wrlten,  "The  torpidi-i 
tyx>n  the  side  of  religion  of  tho  vigorous  Kngllsh  under-  i 
standing  nh«>w8  how  much  wit  nnd  folly  «'an  agree  In  one 
bruin.    Their  reliKiou  Is  a  quotation;  their  church  Is  a 
doll;  and  any  examination  is  interdicted  with  screams  of 
terwr."    Mr.   Ihiierson   ropoatedly  glj^^g  his  sanction  to 
the  strangest  continental  notions  of  bur  niaular  eccen-; 
tririty.  IIi!»  rcprc.-ientatloiis  of  our  leading  thinkers,  writ-' 
crp,  and  stateemen  seldom  rice  above  the  level  of  Mr.  Wil-; 
ll^'s  J'enrilitn/shyllie  Way.  His  taste  Isconatiiutly  at  fault;! 
an  incc^.^ant  ►'frululnx  after  6»n-ni«r«  niurslils  .liidKment', 
flu  much  as  it  vitiates  his  wtyle,  and  his  love  of  directness, 
pu»'lied  to  an  extreme,  lenilH  him   ov^  the   contlnes  ofi 
Iiici,  as  v,t]\  as  the.  reservations  of  fashion,  Into  reckless' 
cnrt'-ature.    A  dopniatlst,  in  spite  of  tho  iniinilsivo  Incoii-i ; 
hi^tencles  which  ought  to  bo  fuUil  to  UQgmatlwn,  his  Judg- 
meiilH  of  tho-ie  whoKc  lives  and    writings  do   not  xquaro 
withhiH  theoiicM  are.  for  tho   niect  part,  vahieles",  and 
whiii  bodiM's  ui.iut-tlio   to  his   advecwries,  his  tacit  as- 
tiunptM.n  thoi  .III  v)M>v,Kn  Tii!i«t   agree  with  him  Onlvi 
nddfltothcofliMM-.    Whni.  for  lri>fr»nt?Wi  he  as.'iertH  thiit 
"  i.oiK-e  IS  .n  Y'KL'ly  til.'  ii.iUi.c  .>f  <'..  ;  oiiipoMtioii  and  pioho 
nHHiicnn  and  th..- I'k.tniiiMs   (!)    of  .^ntwtli-"  or  dcHan  s 
th.1t  MV.  Wnklnson'd  prtifaecs  to  tho  translations  of  Swc- 
deuborg  "throw  .ill   tho  cotcmporury  pUllosophv  of  Kn- 
gland  Into  tho  i-hade;"  or  Siiys  contoiopluoasly  of  the  sen-' 
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MitloiuUfitliiK)!,  "'Ttsof  uo  Itnuorfnnco  what  li«t»  iiiul 
oxen  thtiik;"  01- writi  H  of  liiscoiivcitio  with  Landor  "IFo 
pihtond  me  witli  fonfhcy;  hut  who  H  Hontbovt"— im 
ohows  cittioi-  iicnoriincc  or  Uippiuii y.  Hio  pnilso  oi  liiicon, 
with  wiu>w  nu-thuil  lio  hnR  uo  rcul  P3'iupiithy,  kccius  to 
itrove  that  ho  liiw  never  understood  iho  iHiHltlon  of  tlio 
loutidcr of  Inductive  Bclenoo.  Illij  owu  inotto  la  rnthor 
*'plu$  iutra"  than  "  ;>/u»  f//tra,"  and  Ills  idea  of  truth  is 
■Hot  8o  much  tho  correspoudcn«o  nt  tboui^ht  with  thliitr,s, 
or  u  knowledge  of  their  fiTfiue,  as  tho  BKroemnnt  of  tho 
mind  with  Itoolf.  Ho  utterly  rojecta  the  I(Mn  Theatri, 
but  Dotuof^e(^ucut]y  fnlln  a  presto  all  tho  othcra.  Iln 
•oldotn  vcnturcB  ou  vorbul  eflflch»>n:  Hud  In  di-allUK  w  Itli 
foitjigu  languact'S  h'«  bctrnjrs  tho  wcaKnes*  of  hl8  Bcltuloi  - 
ship..  Tboiyrhliols  ft  profeswid  Plrttnu^t,  his  essay  on 
I'liito  t«,  lu  bomo  respofts,  one  of  hln  po«re<«t;  ho  sccuis  to 
h:ivo  rend  bim  In  Mr.  Bohn's  tnin9lj«t«nH)  which  ho  pro- 
uouneea  "  cxcellont."  Ouo  quftlitlcfttiou  for  n  good  critic 
Lb  b  woll-<letluediirtl«tlo  standnrd.iinuUicr  istbedramatin 
«ipnclty  of  placing  liinjeclf  for  thu  tlwo  »n  tho  poslilou  of 
tUo  pcredn  wbo  la  haiiig  critlcli«od.  Mr.  EtuofHou  ban 
ncitlier  uf  tbeac.  In  rovlowniK  ai>  ,  author  he  nroias  to 
akim  his  works,  and  ash  how  far  tho.  rcsulta  arrived  at 
Joinclde  with  a  pr«oouoelv«djdett.  With  tbo  »plrlt  of  a 
ffiarlem  Inquirer,  he  unfortupatclyMendn  eo  much  pre- 
Mimntlon  aa  to  tcel  an  abM)ltn#iuuVflblrt>nco  regarding  tho 
i>plBions  of  others,  and  this  in  etc&w  cooptltnies  a  moral 
•aa  vreli  as  an  artlatlc  defect.  Ibotidllt  Is  ftco,  and  tho  ex- 
•WCMlon  of  It.  ought  to  be  M,  t>ut„Nviion.our  thought  wan- 
ders yery  far  from  that  6f  tho  lonjority  of  Uie  wIro  ajid 
good,  wo  are  bound  to  watch  it  wul»diore  than  ordinary 
care,  to  alft  its  concluf>lt>us,  aDd.atJca«t  to  state  thom  rao<j[- 
orately.  Mr.  £^crsou|8  thought  does  wander  far,  and  ft 
nui»  fast;'  bo  doo^  not  fcnovr' wlint  moderation  In  ex- 
pi-eswon  n  lUna,  nnd  bid  almost  cliildlsh  lote  of  coutm- 
diction,  peri)ctuanr,  and  often  Jn^f ly.  provokes  ofl'euBO. 
Tn  dealing  wltu  subjects,  and  Id  ban  Jllng  names  couiuioii* 
l7.fef>u<«ftiaA  mci:Mr/ho  delight*  lA'pahMlluir  his  lndi>- 
pendence.aud,  tuatcaa  of  cntioavorinj^  to  conciliate,  ho 
rides  rou^hsiiwl  over  the  mo«t  oheTlshed  couvlcthuis  of 
his  fellow-meu,  or  waives  them  a/ilde  With  a  complacent 
Btnile,  and  a  aort  of  divine  lmpudonc<».  Every  claim  of 
•ntburlty  ho  recolvea  aa  a  cballenfje  to  his  prrsunal  rights, 
and  lmmcdlat<  ly  decldcfl  to  "bellpvfe  the  contrary."  Ho 
.o«vei'  aeom.s  to  havo  mad  the  Inscription  ou  the  third  gato 
OtBuzerane:  "Wo  not  too  boW;"  bo  stubs  tho  bull  AplH, 
In  ntter  dl.srofrard  of  the  historian's  worulug.  His  Im- 
patltnt  anlicipaliuncB  naUira:.  detract  from  his  trust- 
worthiueiis  In  matters  of  detail,  while,  by  a  Riuillar  cnre- 
lesencsa,  ho  repeats  and  contradicts  hlruiH^lf  with  equal 
frequenc.f .  Ufa  aouudcat  Judgments  rclat«  to  the  men 
around  blm,  of  whom  he  la  at  uuc«  tbo  panegyrist  and 
the  censor.  All  that  Is  weak  and  foolish  in  their  mode  of 
lifo  he  coiidcuiua ;  all  that  is  noblest  and  luorft  liopeful  be 
applauds. 

Hra  OENERAL  rOSTTIOX. 
Mr.  Emerson  hna  left  hie  mark  on  tho  rentury :  to  nso  ft 
favorite)  phrase  of  bis  own,  "  bo  cauoot  bo  skipped."  Even 
where  hiH  rcsultH  are  least  Hatlsfuetory.  his  intense  sng- 
gestlvencsH  is  tne  cauno  of  thought  in  othei-s;  and  as  one 
of  the  *•  genetio  powers"  of  ntodotn  literature,  bis  feiUlu- 
inginflueuoe  will  survive  litnlnconclualve  speculations. 
His  faults  are  manifest;  a  |»ttulUUt"}rrevci'eiM3e,  frequent 
suportlrlalitT,  a  rafh  bravery,  an '  lAadequate  anlutioD  of 
diOlcnlLles  dceminK  It.self  aUequat«Mii^re  among  Uie  chief. 
But  ho  Is  original,  natural,  attraetive*  and  direct,  limpid 
In  phrase,  ami  pure  in  fancy.  Hla  best  eloquence  dowsaa 
easily  as  a  strrum.  In  an  era-  of  e ■desslve  rettconoo  and 
cautious  hypoerlFy  he  lives  within  a  case  of  crystal, 
where  there  are  no  conocalmcnta.  Wo  never  euspeot  him 
of  withholding  half  of  wliat  he  knows,  or  of  toimularlE- 
lug  for  our  Mafis^ictlon  a  l)cliet  which  ho  doea  not  slu> 
cyx-ujy  iiold.  IIu  la  trunaparuuUy.boacat  aa4  lionorable. 
UJh  courage  has  no  limits.  Isokited by  foiT«  of  character, 
there  is  no  weakness  in  bla  solitude.  He  leada  oa  into  a 
region  where  we  cHcape  at  onco  from  deacrts  and  from 
noisy  cities;  for  he' rises  ubovo- withwit  deprrjclatlng  or- 
dinary phHantbropy,  and  lua  ^philosophy  at  lca«tonueav- 
ora  to  meet  our  dally  watitd.  In  eveiy  social  and 
political  controversy  ho  thrpwa  Ills  weight  Into  tho  eo»le 
uf  tustice,  on  the  side  uf  a  rational  and  progreeAlve 
liberty;  and  liis  lack  of  sympathy  with  merely 
per^uai  cmwtloiie  is  roootnpeufleu  by  a  veneration  for  the 


IduU  uf  the  race  which  recalls  the  boautlful  scntltuent  of 
MaJcbrancho,  "When  I  touch  n -huinnti  haiul  I  touch 
heaven."  We  admire  his  combination  of  oomprchonAlve- 
uuB«  nnd  conceuti'iitiou,of  flnosseand  tennoity,  of  good 
Bcnse  and  reverie,  ond  cheerfulness  of  his  sknpUcli4ui'.  And 
the  softness  of  his  auHtorlty.  Mr,  Kniersoirs  is  the  highest 
sfciilar  fiwnii  of  the  Protestant,  as  M.  Comto'a  is  the  highest 
secular  form  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Ilia  religion  of  Nature 
at  least  tenches  uh  to  aspire  to  jthenobh«st  life,  and  as> 
auros  us  that  every  resisted  teinptatiim  ia  a  new  Sonrce  < 
ofiti'ength.  He  has  reanlniiitflrt  what  la  ihost  enduring  lo  ' 
Pagan,  and  borrowed,  although  it  may  be  without 
due  ackti^wledgment,  a  ray  of  linsnlratlon  from  Chrla- 
tl.in  ethics.  His  love  of  truth  rot  its  own  sake  la  one  of 
tho  r.ii-est  virtues  lu  any  age,  and  lUs  ide^illMm  la  a  per- 
petual protest  agnliist  tho  baser  materia lii?m  of  hlsown-l- 
a  materialism  In  tho  long-run  furmoro  formidable  to  rcj 
llgion  tbpu  any  erroneous  motaphyslca.  HIa  luacUcnl 
piv'e*'P*a  arc  all  heroic;  however  nis  systctii  may  bo  mis- 
applied, ho  Is  himself  preartveil,  bj'  the  purity  of  his  In- 
tuitions, from  tbo  worst  duugeni  to  whleh  it  IseitptKscd. 
Hj9  exhortations,  flrat,  last,  midst,  and  without  end,  to 
honor  every  truth  by  use,  is  the  sum  of  all  morality.  His 
writings  are  braclug  to  fho  moral  •en8e.  a  tonic  tdtUeyit^ 
ft«  weltftB  to  the  understanding.  '*'£\\<'V  i-ecall  (ho  raagna- 
nlmltlea  of  the  Porch,  the  amenities  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  fervor  of  tho  best  Purltiin  niwlcls.*  No  ono  caqpaw 
from  their  i>erusal  to  anymoatmttsaof^w^u'juallfy,  Mt*. 
Emerson  will  never  be  very  popular  in  Lnglatid,' where 
llll  defects  and  mcHts  aro'uliko  gcnerallv  uucon'gvtiUT. 
He  alarms  our  Phllistlnlani  by  the  ng^Te»slve  tiidepend-^ 

enc©  and  strong  counter-currents  of  his 
thought,  and  repels  our. anti-Philistin-" 
Ism  by  his  Tehemence  of  expression*  Our 
middle  classes  rally  against  him  round 
the  pillars  of  their  Church  and  State. 
Of  the  refined  minority,  those  who  hes- 
itate at  heart  between  the  liberal 
creed  and  Ultramontane  sympathies  turn 
scornfully  from  his  samplers  of  excel- 
lence to  the  "Acta  Sanctorum*  •*  Our 
apostles  of  culture,  intensifying  his 
moral,  repudiate  his  artistic  blemishes; 
they  agree  with  him  in  theoretically 
despising  plain  facts  and  plain  men,  and 
unlike  him,  they  carry  their  theory  in- 
to practice;  but  their  views  of  style 
are  hopelessly  at  rariance*   The  later 
followers  of  Bentham  whom  he  has  never 
fairly  appreciated,  recognize  him  only 
as  an  ill-informed  adversairy*  Yet  the 
time  has  come  when  well-educated  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  sex  ought  frankly  to 
acknowledge  the  high  q[ualities  of  a 
mind,  on  the  whole  the  loftiest  that  ' 
the  world  of  letters  in  New-England  has 
hitherto  produced.   In  memory  of  these 
qualities  the  thoughts  of  his  country- 
men will  continue,  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  foreigners,  to  revert,  with 
respect  and  gratitude,  to  the  old-fash- 
idned  village  straggling  through  the 
meadows,  where  the  Assabeth  unites  with 
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the  Musketaquid  to  creep  toward  the  sea,  famous  as  the  first  battlefield  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  American  Transcendentalisn?, 
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of  b.,  17 
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17 
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acter of  the  c»,  274; 
character  of  the  early 
c,  151 

Clocks,  14 

Clothes,  patch  on,  13 

Clothing,  8,  12 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  38 

"Coal-Hole  Club,"  316 

Coat,  15,  200 

Cobden,  Richard,  314 

Cockayne,  266 

Cogswell,  A""   T7S 

Cogswell,  £iawax"a,  i  ^o 
Cogswell,  Elizabeth,  172 
Cogswell,  Emerson,  173 
Coffswell.  Emerson^  Jr.. 


Cogswell,  Ann,  172 
Cogswell,  Edward,  172 
Cogswell,  Elizabeth,  1 
Cogswell,  Emerson,  173 
jgswell,  Emerson,  Jr., 
173 

jgswell,  Eunice  (Robin- 
son), 173 
Cogswell,  Francis,  173 
Cogswell,  Hannah,  172 
Cogswell,  Hannah  (Good- 
hue), 173 
Cogswell,  Hester,  172 
Cogswell,  John,  172,  173 
Cogswell,  Jonathan,  173 
Cogswell,  Lydia,  173 
Cogswell,  Martha,  173 
Cogswell,  Mary,  173 
Cogswell,  Mary  (Pecker), 

173 
Cogswell,  Susanna,  172 
Cogswell,  William,  172 


Cogswell,  William,  Jr., 
172 

Cohobation .  211 

Coincidences,  129 

Coins  from  Heaven's  own 
mint,  14 

Colby  University,  182 

Colchester,  22 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Tay- 
lor, 33,  36,  43,  48, 
111,152,  254,  265, 
268,  309 

"Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Chris- 
tian Worship,"  255 

Collyer,  Robert,  113;  on 
Thoreau,  146;  opinions 
of  Hawthorne,  147 

Color,  306 

Colton,  Delia  M.,  213; 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
264 

Columbian  Centinel,  320 

Columbus,  Christopher, 
306 

Committee  of  Safety,  189 

Common  School  System,  37 

Common  Sense,  25,  271, 
282 

Commonplace  Books,  286 

Commonwealth,  117,  125, 
302,  321 

Communion,  22 

Communion  Service,  27, 
36,  43,  48,  206,  309 

Communism,  28,  37 

Communities,  37 

Com-munity,  16 

Companion,  8 

Compensation,  256,  257, 
286;  doctrine  of,  268, 
271 

Comte,  Auguste,  271,  329 

Conceits,  307 

Concentration,  the  one 
prudence  in  life,  185 

"Concord,"  96 

"Concord"  (Munroe) 

Concord,  Massachusetts, 
pilgrimage  to,  69,  79, 
82,  87,  90,  150,  171, 
175,  202;  during  the 
Civil  War,  96;  now  con- 
sidered "stuffy"  and 
unoriginal,  163;  Roman 
Catholics  in,  177; 
Whitman  in  C,  308; 
its  meeting  house,  15; 
local  celebration  in, 
96;  Lemuel  Shattuck's 
History,  133;  Indian 
remains,  81;  C.  de- 
scribed, 82;  reminis- 
cences of,  85;  celebri- 
ties and  the  post  of- 
fice, 204;  a  day  in, 
179;  excursion  to,  73; 
Revolutionary  days,  76 
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its  rivalry  with  Lex- 
ington in  Revolution- 
ary matters,  77;  field 
day  at  C»,  78;  a  town 
meeting,  104;  Emerson 
speaks  of  "C.  under  C," 
109;  how  decorated  for 
Emerson's  fxmeral,  57; 
innkeeper  describes 
Thoreau's  successor  at 
Walden,  69;  its  queer- 
ness,  72;  Indians  in, 
72;  sculpturing  in,  72; 
trip  to  C,  168;  a 
visit  described,  169; 
churches  in,  171;  first 
settlers,  173;  a  day 
spent  there,  177 

Concord  Artillery,  77 

Concord  Bank,  263 

Concord  Bridge,  171,  203 

"Concord  Celebrities," 
83 

Concord  Choral  Associa- 
tion, 189 

Concord  Club,  52 

Concord  Conversations,  61 


Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, 45,  61,  63,  99,  102, 
104,  205,  217,  226,  252, 
277,  304,  320 

Concord  Social  Circle,  58, 
188,  189,  190,  198,  292, 
295,  311 

Concord  Theism,  consequences 
of,  130 

Condottieri,  276 

Confidence,  11 

Confucius:  "How  can  a  man 
be  concealed?"  198 

Congregationalism:  denial 
of  Emerson's  conversion 
to,  121 

Congregationalist ,  74, 
150 

Congregationalists,  265 

Congress  of  Religions, 
181 

Conscience,  274;  clothes 
preferred  to  a  sound  c», 
13;  sawing  transverse- 

Conservatism,  theological, 
223 


Concord  Debating  Society,  Consuelo,  110 


96 

Concord  Fight,  26 

Concord  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, 40,  87,  88, 
169,  217,  290,  304; 
James  T«  Field's  con- 
tributions of  manu- 
scripts to,  93 

Concord  Freeman,  7,  160, 
320 

Concord  Grape,  80,  94, 
98 

Concord  Guide-book  (Bart- 
lett) 

Concord  Home  School,  186, 
188 

"Concord  Lectures  on  Em- 
erson," 252 

Concord  Lyceum,  30,  40, 
45,  71,  113,  120,  130, 
217,  280;  celebration 
of  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, 96 

Concord  Meeting  House, 
321 

Concord  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  105 

Concord  Philosophers,  180 

"Concord  Philosophers, 
The,"  226,  254 

Concord  Reformatory,  188 

Concord  River,  15,  77,  80, 


Contemplation,  269 
Continental  Monthly.  The. 

264 
Contradiction,  22 
Conventicle  Club,  44 
Conversations,  83,  158 
For  conversation,  see 
17 
"Conversations"  as  educa- 
tional media,  94 
Conway,  Moncure  D.,  112 
Cook,  Joseph,  83-35,  93, 
126,  325,  326;  remarks 
about  Emerson's  conver- 
sion to  Congregational- 
ism, 121;  a  reply  to 
him,  125;  answered  by 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson, 
28 
Cooke,  George  Willis,  27, 
44,  48-51,  235,  243, 
295,  300,  320;  "Emer- 
son's Present  Attitude 
Toward  Religion,"  125; 
"Emerson's  View  of  Na- 
tionality," 242,  252; 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
249,  279,'  284 
Cooke,  Robert  G.,  183, 

199 
Cooke,  Rose  Terry,  306; 
"R.  W.  E,,"  307-308 
87,  101,  170,  181,  243,  Cooking  Apparatus,  10 
308;  Martha  droi^ned  in,  Coolidge,  Mr.,  312,  314, 
63,  88;  flood  stage  of,    315 
97;  microscopic  forms   Coon,  9 

of  life  in,  81;  remarks  Cooper,  James  Fenimore, 
on,  80;  Hawthorne's  re-   141,  265,  280 
mark  on  laziness  of,  78  Cooper,  Rev.  Mr.,  105 
Concord^  School,  99        Copeland,  Charles  T., 


36 


reads   from  Emerson, 
182 

Copley,    77 

Copernican  Globe,  108 

Copernican  System,  121 

Copernicus,  269 

Coram,  200 

Corn,  13 

Cornell  University,  229 

Corner,  14 

Cornhill  Magazine,  146, 
150 

Cornwall,  Barry,  30 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  106 

Correggio,  251 

Correspondences,  127, 
129,  207 

Cosmogony,  305 

Cosmogony  of  Menu,  270 

Costume  in  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy, 
100 

Cotton,  15 

Cotton,  Charles,  16 

Cotton,  John,  28,  30, 

"Count  Julian,"  62 

Courtney,  W«  L,,  esti- 
mate of  Emerson,  251 

Cousin,  Victor,  265, 
268;  History  of  Phi- 
losophy. 267;  Psycholo- 
£X,  267 

Cow,  which  set  Chicago 
on  fire,  73 

Cowardice,  9 

Cowper,  William,  Hymn, 
260 

Cox,  Melville  B,,  65 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland, 
221 

Craigenputtoch,  36,  49 

Cranberries,  13 

Cranberry  Meadows,  15 

Cranch,  Christopher 
Pearse,  37,  118,  267, 
308 

Crawford,  Thomas,  62 

Creation:  the  poem  of  c. 
is  interrupted,  13 

Creed,  219,  278;  What 
Emerson  needed  to  make 
him  a  Christian  was 
•  n  n- .  p.p.n 


only  a 
Creeds 


c,  220 


Creeds,  128,  221 
Creon,  258 
Crewe,  Earl  of,  22 
Critic.  The,  133,  284, 

285 
Criticism,  art  of,  309 
Crosby,  S,  M,,  295 
Crow,  23 


Crown  of  Grass,  108 
Cruikshank,  Mr.,  21'_ 
Crusoe,  Robinson,  247 
"Cues  to  Timely  Topics," 

279 
Cullura,  George  W.,  288 
Culture,  271,  307 


Cunningham,  Allan,  65, 
76 

Curtis,  George  William, 
52,  56,  82,  142,  154, 
210,  295,  306;   "Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  Dial," 
308;  "Reminiscences  of 
Thoreau, "  16 

Curtis,  J.  Harmon,  166 

Curtis,  Mr.,  165 

Gushing,  Caleb,  43,  48, 
279,  296,  309 

Cushion:  pumpkin  pre- 
ferred to  velvet  c», 
13 

Custom  House,  22 

Cuvier,  Georges  Leopold, 
289 

Cynosure:   world  is  still 
a  c  .  ,  12 

D,,  90 

D.,  L.,  213 

D ,  Mr.,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 231 

Daemon,  224 

Daily  Evening  Traveller, 
34,  101 

Daily  Telegraph.  57 

Daimon,  13,  246 
■  Daly,  C,  P.,  288 

Damon,  E,  C,  54 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  37,  44, 
154 

Dana,  Richard  H»,  184; 
Paul  Felton.  141 

Dante  Alighieri,  144, 
235,  241,  243,  249, 
270,  299;  Inferno.  129 

Darby  in  the  corner,  269 

Dartmouth  College,  37, 
192 

Darwin,  Charles,  81,  180, 
206,  207,  220,  299; 
once  considered  the  en- 
emy of  Christianity; 
now  considered  the 
friend,  220 

Date  Tree,  110 

David,  248,  255 

Davidson,  Thomas,  304ff., 
320 

Davis,  Isaac,  106 

Davis,  John  B.,  97 

Davis,  Noah,  288 

Dawn:  Nature  doth  have 
her  d*  each  day,  15 

"Dawn  of  American  Liter- 
ature," 280 

Dawson,  George,  20 

Day:  impossible  to  show 
the  d.  to  the  d.,  230 

"Day  in  Concord,"  177, 
179 

Death,  227;  create  a 
smile  under  the  ribs 
of  d.,  221 

Debating  Society,  96 
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Decalogue,  12 

Declamation,  35 

Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 96 

Decline,  373 

Degerando,  Joseph  Marie, 
255 

Delphi,  256 

Democracy,  306,  307 

Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
141 

Democrat  Wagon,  205 

"Demonology, "  130 

Demosthenes,  107,  115, 
195,  286;  is  speaking 
to  the  people,  191 

Demotic  Characters,  256 

Depew,  Chauncey  M,,  288, 
290 

Derby,  Earl  of,  112 


Distance,  friends  at  a  d», 

11 
Dixon,  Mr,,  166 
"Dr«  Nevrton  on  Emerson," 

232 
"Dr.  Parsons  on  Emerson," 

244 
Doctrine  of  Uses,  18,  185 
Dod,  Professor,  267,  268 
Doddridge,  Philip,  106,  261 
Dodona,  256 
Dog,  12;  in  Hawthorne's 

notebooks,  85 
Dogma,  192,  223 
Dogmas  rest  on  morals,  50 
Donatello,  270 
Donegal,  22 
Dormer  Window,  202 
Dorr,  William  Bradley,  44 
Doubts:  respect  d»,  12 


Des  Cartes,  RenI,  Medita-  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  23 


tions.  264 

"Deserted  House"  (Tenny- 
son) 

Despair,  9 

Destiny,  269,  271 

Detail,  14 

Detroit  Free  Press.  102 

Deus  in  nobis.  264 


Downs,  Annie  Sawyer,  "The 
Graves  of  the  Hawthornes,' 
63,  74 

Drama,  273 

"Draw  if  thou  canst  the 
mystic  line,"  232 

Dreams,  129;  help  us  for- 
ward, 18 


Devil:  wouldn't  know  what  Drop:  d.  seeking  another  d». 


247;  see  Dewdrop. 
Druids,  112 
Dryden,  John,  203 

pulling  against  the  d».  Dualism,  256 

12;  popes  served  the  d», Dudley,  Abigail,  epitaph  of. 


to  do  with  Emerson, 
303;  objections  to  a 
personal  d,,  220;  God 


274-275 

Devil's  Bag,  10 

Devine,  John,  96 

Dewdrop  slips  into  the 
shining  sea,  256 

De  Wette,  Wilhelm  Martin 
Leberecht,  266 

Dewey,  Orville,  48 

Dial.  The.  25,  27,  31, 
37,  44,  45,  49,  121, 
123,  145,  148,  249, 
253,  267,  269,  282, 
308,  325 

Dialectic,  305 

Diamonds  in  the  gravel 
heaps,  13 

Diana,  40,  284 

Diaries:  Alcott  on  d.. 

Diary,  105 

Dickens,  Charles,  30, 
144,  301;  letter  of 
apology  read,  214;  Ed- 
win Drood,  143 

Dictionary  for  use  in 
travelling,  19 

Differences,  Emerson's 
perception  of,  198 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  72 

Diogenes,  246 

Direction,  12;  of  every 
active  mind,  18 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  30, 
40,  47,  112,  316ff. 


74 

Durer,  Albert,  305 

Dunderhead,  Mr.,  116 

Duke,  98 

Dunbar,  Asa,  318,  319 

Dunbar,  Cynthia,  318 

Dunbar,  Mary  ( Jones),  318 

Durham,  26 

Dust:  no  d.  gathers  in  the 
open  air,  13 

Duties,  12 

Duty,  194,  208,  288;  act- 
ing from  sense  of  d.,  12 

Dwight,  John  S,,  46,  52, 
145.  308 


E  pluribus  unum,  212,  216 
89  Eagle,  231 

Earl  of  Crewe,  22 

Earth,  121 

East:  unpublished  travels 

in  the  E.,  272 
East  Lexington,  Mass,,  36 
Eastern  Railroad,  82 
Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  65, 

76 
"Easy  Chair,"  140 
Eaton,  James  D,,  "A  Pil- 
grimage to  Concord, 
Massachusetts,"  90 
Eaton,  Lorenzo,  54 
Eaton,  Margaret  Louise, 
188 


38 


Eaton,  William  L.,  188, 

277 
Ecce  Homo  (Seeley) 
Eckerraann,  Johann  Peter, 

18 
Ecclesiasticism,  219 
Eclecticism,  226,  267, 

268 
Eddas,  16 

Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  247 
Edgar  Huntley  (Brown) 
Edgartown  Gazette,  202 
Edinburgh  Review.  121, 

130 
Edinburgh  Scotsman.  301 
"Editor's  Easy  Chair," 

16,  140 
Education,  37,  305;  cost 
of  a  Harvard  e,  fifty 
years  ago,  164 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  231, 

247 
Effect:   never  req^uire  a 
larger  cause  than  is 
necessary  to  the  e., 
128 
Egeria,  grotto  of,  218 
Egg  from  which  Venus 

sprang,  246 
Egypt,  273,  274;  religion 

of  E,,  232 
Elective  Affinity,  148 
^levation,  12;  e.  of  life 

11 
"Elijah,"  184 
Eliot,  Charles  William, 
52,  54,  199;  on  Emer- 
son's literary  career, 
185;  "Expectation  on 
American  Giving,"  182 
Elizabeth  I,  258 
Elizabethan  Age,  243 
Elliot,  Samuel  A.,  184 
Ellis,  George  E,,  211; 

on  Emerson,  209 
Ellis,  Mr,,  266 
Ellis,  Rufus,  297 
Ellsler,  Fanny,  153,  268, 

289 
Elm  Tree  planted  on  Emer- 
son's fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary,  222 
Elocution,  239,  320 
Eloquence,  113;  its  in- 
gredients, 114 
Elwood,  Charles,  267 
Emancipation,  36;  in  the 

West  Indies,  38,  39 
Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, 39 
Emblem  of  progress,  15 
Emerson,  Charles  (neph- 
ew), 34,  43,  47,  54, 
59,  292,  295 
Emerson,  Charles  Chaun- 
cey, 41-43,  96,  122, 
195,  249-251,  308, 
320;  and  Elizabeth 


Hoar,  87;  character- 
ized, 211;  Thoreau 
took  his  place  in  Con- 
cord, 243 

Emerson,  Edith,  30,  86 

Emerson,  Edward  (fore- 
bear), 26,  35,  172, 
295,  308 

Emerson,  Edward  Bliss, 
43,  44,  96,  122,  195, 
211,  249;  death  of, 
246 

Emt  'son,  Edward  Waldo, 
26,  28-30,  34,  43,  47, 
54,  57,  58,  86,  184, 
188,  199,  218,  244, 
291,  292,  295,  303, 
309;  selects  bowlder 
from  New  Hampshire, 
204;  letter  on  his 
father's  religion, 
121;  his  corabativeness 
239;  Emerson  in  Con- 
cord. 203;  "Emerson 
and  Scholars,"  254- 
260;  "Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson," 285 

Emerson,  Ellen,  23,  30, 

34,  43,  57,  131,  188, 
218,  231,  291,  295, 
309;  corrects  her  fa- 
ther in  a  lecture,  119; 
receives  guests,  168; 
in  Europe,  205;  her 
ministry  to  her  father, 
86 

Emerson,  Ellen  Tucker, 
218;  her  death  notice, 
244;  see  also  Ellen 
Emerson, 

Emerson,  Elizabeth 
(Bulkeley),  172 

Emerson,  George  Barrell, 
241 

Emerson,  H,,  54 

Emerson,  Haven  (nephew), 
58,  292 

Emerson,  John,  172 

Emerson,  John  Milton, 
261,  262 

Emerson,  Joseph,  26,  35, 
172,  295,  296 

Emerson,  Lidian  (jackson) 
23,  34,  43,  57,  91, 
121,  123,  218,  221,  244 
305;  called  "Asia,"  235 
described,  130 

Emerson,  Martha,  172 

Emerson,  Mary  Moody,  26, 

35,  245,  246,  249,  286 
Emerson's  religious 
guide,  244;  told  sto- 
ries when  food  gave 
out,  200;  Emerson 
praised  her,  191;  Em- 
erson's remark  on,  246 

Emerson,  Peter  Bulkley, 
43 
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Emerson^  Ralph  Waldo, 
69,  82,   94,  102,  179; 
and  roportors,  17;  and 
Negro  students,  17; 
and  Henry  Sutton,  19ff. 
and  the  Concord  Ly- 
ceum, 217;  and  the 
Communion  Service,  27; 
and  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  30;  and 
women's  rights,  30; 
and  the  churches,  278; 
and  the  Lord  Rector- 
ship of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 40;  and  the 
Library  Committee,  88; 
and  schoolboys,  257; 
and  Darwin,  206;  and 
history,  213;  and  Lan- 
der, 213;  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  64; 
and  Milton,  268;  and 
America,  243;  and 
great  books,  243;  and 
Harriet  Martineau,  38; 
and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  39;  aJid 
Russia,  195;  and  the 
Russian,  Constantino 
Pobedonostzeff ,  195; 
and  Arnold,  246;  and 
proverbial  philosophy, 
327;  and  Carlyle  com- 
pared, 327;  and  the 
Thoreaus,  147;  and  the 
Civil  War,  191;  and 
the  Glasgow  rector- 
ship, 316ff,;  and  the 
Old  South,  119;  and 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  124; 
and  the  "unknown 
country"  of  the  imagi- 
nation, 283;  and  Con- 
cord children,  46; 
and  anti-slavery  agi- 
tators, 36;  and  Uni- 
tarians, 36;  and  Walt 
Whitman,  68;  and  sci- 
ence, 207,  259;  and 
Walt  Whitman,  132;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  192,  218 
and  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  99;  and 
Boston,  252,  303;  as 
an  essayist,  252,  282; 
as  overseer  at  Harvard 
18;  as  lecturer,  25; 
as  a  writer,  28;  as 
philosopher,  282;  as 
poet,  282;  as  school 
coinmitteeman,  205;  as 
ideal  American,  56;  as 
he  looks  today,  309; 
as  seen  from  India, 
252;  as  an  American, 
252;  as  a  critic,  328; 
as  an  investor  of  mon- 


ey, 153;  as  prophet,  184; 
as  talker  and  listener, 
284;  as  thinker  and  lec- 
turer, 283;  at  the  Latin 
School,  41-42;  at  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Concord  Lyceum,  96;  at 
Harvard  University,  17; 
at  Manchester,  England, 
19ff.;  at  the  Concord  Sttm- 
mer  School  of  Philosophy, 
304ff.;  at  Harvard,  198ff. 
at  Hawthorne's  funeral, 
70;  before  the  Concord 
Lyceum,  120;  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  28;  in  Poland, 
269;  in  the  Concord  gro- 
cery store,  243;  in 
Poughkeepsie,  109;  in 
Germany,  225;  in  Maine, 
182;  on  the  values  of 
books  and  reading,  17; 
on  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  18;  on  phil- 
ology, 18;  on  George  Her- 
bert, 18;  on  the  mira- 
cles, 19;  on  immortality, 
19;  on  the  soul,  19;  on 
German  and  French,  19;  on 
Alexander  Ireland,  20;  on 
Thoreau,  16;  on  existence, 
24;  on  the  pluck  and  stead- 
fastness of  England,  214; 
on  Jesus  Christ,  27;  on 
the  scholar,  257;  on  truth- 
speaking,  61;  on  his  in- 
come, 234;  on  his  own  ser- 
mons, 241;  on  Dr.  James 
Walker,  53;  on  Hawthorne's 
"horse  of  the  night,"  149; 
on  the  ancient  languages, 
133;  on  the  citizens  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  45; 
on  Charles  Sumner's  age, 
45;  on  Alcott,  45;  preach- 
es in  Washington,  D.  C, 
17;  interested  in  what 
people's  books  are,  17; 
found  Faust  disagreeable, 
18;  studied  Hebrew  a  lit- 
tle, 18;  forgets  last 
line  of  Herbert's  "Hymn," 
18;  describes  a  "bore," 
19;  carried  a  small  Fel- 
ler dictionary  on  his 
travels,  19;  foimd  comfort 
in  Horace,  19;  valued  con- 
tradiction, ZZ;    presents 
Sutton  with  copy  of  his 
Poems ,  22;  caught  cold  at 
Longfellow's  funeral,  24; 
a  bard  of  common  sense,  25; 
considered  like  Franklin, 
25;  beloved  by  Charles  Sum- 
ner, 25;  translated  Vir- 
gil, 26;  lectures  at  Man- 


chester, England,  213; 
had  an  Asiatic  mind, 
215;  opened  his  church 
to  anti-slavery  agita- 
tors, 27;  substituted 
for  Theodore  Parker,  30 
called  himself  a  Chris- 
tian theist,  31;  read 
the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  an  ode, 
96;  contrasted  with 
Whitman,  281;  became  a 
free  soiler,  39;  spoke 
in  behalf  of  John  Gor- 
ham  Palfrey,  39;  at- 
tends Wheildon  wedding 
anniversary,  166,  166; 
described  in  old  age, 
169;  attends  business 
meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall,  80;  a  Christian 
theist,  83;  confused 
in  his  village  with  a 
livery-stable  keeper 
of  the  same  name,  89; 
a  "preacher"  throughout 
his  life,  206;  called  a 
Christian  theist,  206; 
had  an  Asiatic  mind, 
211;  walks  with  Whitman 
on  Boston  Common,  310; 
criticizes  Whitman's 
Children  of  Adam.  310; 
appears  at  Sanborn's 
arrest,  314;  repre- 
sentative of  Krishna, 
267;  endorses  Heniy 
Carey,  271;  compared 
with  Shakespeare,  230; 
said  to  have  visited 
India,  231;  compared 
with  Carlyle,  239; 
like  Marcus  Aurelius, 
241;  sought  to  do  for 
America  what  Lessing 
did  for  Germany,  243; 
would  have  accepted 
position  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Harvard, 
244;  proposes  a  theme 
for  the  Concord  School, 
100;  lectures  on  "Mem- 
ory," 103;  considered 
a  poet  rather  than 
philosopher,  51;  lec- 
tured before  and  con- 
ferred with,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  39;  champion 
of  the  individual,  196; 
whistled  when  in  moods 
of  contemplation,  203; 
called  "American  Plato" 
202;  admitted  to  P.B.K, 
321;  hears  Bartol's  pa- 
per, 156;  "more  of  a 
Quaker  than  anything 
else,"  191;  elected  to 


French  Academy  (?), 
291;  compared  with 
Froude,  118;  reads  po- 
em on  "The  Tea  Party 
Centennial,"  118;  wrote 
inscription  for  Daniel 
C.  French's  "Minute 
Man,"  77;  rejects  the 
miraculous,  129;  sees 
that  both  theism  and 
pantheism  are  true, 
125;  translated  "The 
Exile"  from  the  Per- 
sian of  Kennani,"  124; 
reads  Holmes'  lines  to 
George  Peabody,  123; 
grasped  the  lever  which 
Archimedes  failed  to 
find,  72;  liked  pas- 
sages in  Scott's  Rob 
Roy,  44;  worked  by  ana- 
logic, 45;  charged  with 
imitating  Thoreau,  45; 
introduced  Charles  Sum- 
ner to  Carlyle,  45; 
read  Scott  far  into  the 
night,  48;  -writes  let- 
ter of  introduction  to 
Carlyle  for  Longfellow, 
36;  abandons  the  pul- 
pit, 37;  lectures  on 
hiunan  life,  37;  honored 
by  the  clergy,  181;  saw 
values  at  Harvard,  183; 
contrasted  with  Carlyle, 
226;  bust  in  Concord, 
79;  an  hour  with  E,,  17 
reading  Goethe  on  the 
train,  17;  extemporan- 
eous address  at  Howard 
University,  17;  watch- 
ing him  think,  18;  hor- 
ror of  reporters,  19; 
high  regard  for  Dr.  Bar- 
tol,  19;  his  failure  to 
keep  up  his  Greek,  19; 
letter  to  Henry  Sutton, 
20;  death,  24;  shrewd- 
ness, 25;  his  death  like 
Longfellow's,  26;  favor- 
ite study  was  Greek,  26, 
309;  Holmes  on  his  poet- 
ry, 216;  sparing  of 
words,  216;  Was  he  a 
Christian?  218;  reason 
for  his  inconsecutive- 
ness,  28;  his  Yankee 
sagacity,  28;  last  day 
of  his  illness,  29; 
N.  P.  Willis  on  his  boy- 
hood, 29;  societies  to 
which  he  belonged,  30; 
Lord  Rectorship  at  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  30; 
his  notebooks,  31;  anti- 
slavery  interests,  31; 
his  speech  at  the  Bos- 
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ton  Latin  School  (l877) 
32;  his  home  and  hospi- 
tality described,  94; 
centennial  observed  in 
Concord,  277;  his  gen- 
ius and  influence, 
280;  the  secret  of  his 
power,  280;  his  liter- 
ary characteristics, 
281;  his  literary  meth- 
ods, 40;  his  concise- 
ness, 41;  Arnold,  Bar- 
tol  and  E.,  167;  his 
spiritual  influence  up- 
on E.  A,  Horton,  167; 
Arnold  and  E.,  167; 
poem  by  B,  W.  Ball, 
167;  the  writing  of  Na- 
ture, 79;  Thoreau  in 
the  home  of  E,,  86; 
outranks  the  other  il- 
luminati,  86;  portrait 
painted  in  Edinburgh  in 
1848,  88;  his  bust,  88; 
patience  with  "illit- 
erate" guests,  89;  man- 
uscript of  his  essay  on 
"Culture,"  93;  "Brahma" 
and  the  schoolgirl,  257 
dealing  with  thefts  of 
his  fruit,  205;  the 
barn  and  its  contents, 
205;  his  only  maJiifesta- 
tion  of  hurry,  205; 
his  gardeners,  205;  his 
admiration  for  the  Clua- 
kers,  206;  his  ration- 
alism,208;  paper  on 
Thomas  Carlyle,  209; 
circumstances  of  the 
Burns  centennial,  210; 
there  are  20,000  Emer- 
sons  in  China,  211; 
verses  in  memoriam,  213; 
English  estimates  of,  57 
funeral  described  in  de- 
tail, 58;  selection  of  a 
monument  for  his  grave, 
303;  a  French  view  of, 
252;  memories  of  his 
boyhood,  303;  early 
novel-reading,  303; 
early  schooling,  303; 
where  he  sometimes  wrote 
his  sermons,  303;  wit- 
ness to  Christ  and  im- 
mortality, 299;  his 
last  words  in  Whittier's 
home,  299;  letter  to  the 
Second  Church,  302;  as 
historian  and  orator, 
282;  popularity  at  the 
Concord  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy,  306;  VJhit- 
man*s  critique  of,  306; 
his  view  of  power,  307; 
VJhitman's  dinners  with 


E,,  309;  broadside  of 
his  "Original  Hymn,"  311; 
his  earliest  critics, 
268;  his  careless  versi- 
fication, 269;  his  humor, 
270;  his  practicality, 
270;  a  German  estimate  of 
his  work,  228;  bowing  to 
E.,  229;  his  significance 
for  American  thought  eval- 
uated, 230;  his  portrait 
on  the  wall  of  a  little 
hut  in  the  West,  230;  per- 
sonal appearance  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  platform,  231 
compared  with  Schiller, 
230;  misconceptions  about 
his  house  and  the  fire, 
231;  two  anecdotes  of  him, 
231;  epigram  written  by 
E,  on  his  last  visit  to 
England,  231;  unity  in  his 
prose  writings,  235;  in- 
terview with  John  Albee, 
236;  Theodore  Parker  at 
the  delivery  of  his  Divin- 
ity School  Address.  237; 
criticism  of  his  poetry, 
238;  proverbs  in,  239; 
his  fondness  for  Stedman's 
"Ossawatomie  Brown,"  239; 
discussion  over  the  Lord's 
Supper,  240;  memories  of 
one  of  his  pastoral  vis- 
its, 240;  his  remark  to 
Brownson,  241;  relations 
with  Thoreau,  242;  views 
of  nationality,  242; 
theory  of  the  poet,  242; 
reproached  by  his  wife 
for  a  remark  concerning  a 
Sunday  School  teacher, 
242;  when  he  was  not  con- 
sidered brainy,  243; 
legends  of  his  early  days 
in  Concord,  243;  why  he 
closed  his  first  school, 
243;  his  remark  on  the 
load  of  wood,  243;  his 
theory  of  art,  243;  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  245;  his 
bust  by  D,  C.  French, 
101;  as  lecturer,  104; 
metre  of  his  poetry  con- 
demned, 111;  as  a  poet, 
50;  Greek  and  Greek  auth- 
ors, 51;  his  favorite 
hymn,  52;  his  shallow 
grave,  54;  his  favorite 
of  Watts'  hymns,  55;  in- 
fluence in  France,  38; 
loyalty  to  John  Brown,  39; 
circumstances  surrounding 
his  "Boston  Hymn,"  39; 
his  remark  to  young  people, 
"Stand  by  your  order,"  196; 
his  tablet  in  the  hall  of 


fame,  202;  pilgrimage 
to  his  home  and  haunts, 
202;  story  of  his  re- 
ception in  a  country 
inn,  203;  his  grave,  204 
his  behavior  at  the  post 
office,  204;  his  reply 
to  a  question  about  his 
father,  246;  ancestry, 
249;  letters  to  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  250;  reluc- 
tance to  allow  his  MSS, 
to  circulate  outside 
his  family,  2  51;  his 
relation  to  society, 
252;  view  of  national- 
ity, 252;  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  252;  new  por- 
trait of,  252;  poems  in 
honor  of,  252;  genius 
and  character,  252;  his 
ethics,  252;  words  at 
Longfellow's  funeral, 
253;  Bowen's  review  of 
Nature ,  253;  to  an  im- 
pertinent book-agent, 
255;  his  diction,  327; 
his  general  position, 
329;  visited  by  E.  R. 
Wiswell,  147;  saying 
attributed  to  him,  148; 
his  emphasis  on  the 
soul,  152;  his  79th 
birthday  celebrated, 
153;  his  secret  was  in- 
comprehensibility, 153; 
his  opinion  of  Alcott, 
159;  on  reform,  educa- 
tion and  the  elective 
system,  185;  his  birth- 
day celebrated,  186; 
life  in  Concord  re- 
called, 188;  reference 
to  E's  letter  to  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  Plymouth, 
189;  early  years,  190; 
praise  of  Bancroft's 
History.  190;  Nature 
broke  the  thraldom  of 
Puritanism,  191;  lec- 
tured at  the  Cambridge 
Lyceiun,  191;  services 
to  the  town  library, 
191;  remarks  at  the 
Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion, 192;  fragment  of 
his  original  Divinity 
School  address  owned  by 
E.  P.  Peabody,  192; 
contribution  of  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  laws, 
193;  the  end  and  aim  of 
his  being,  283;  his 
personality,  284;  his 
literary  methods,  284; 
early  letter  to  Aunt 
Mary,  286;  his  last 


illness,  290;  bronze 
statue  erected  in  Con- 
cord, 290;  pulpit 
tributes,  297;  his 
heterodoxy,  318;  ad- 
dress at  Thoreau' s  fu- 
neral, 319;  late  lec- 
ture before  the  Con- 
cord Lycettra,  113; 
conversation  with,  117 
Bradlaugh's  interview 
with  E,,  118;  Peter 
Brooks'  remark  about 
E,,  76;  stanza  he  scrib- 
bled in  the  Old  Manse, 
76;  view  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  121;  remark  on 
the  sandwich,  121; 
first  letter  to  Whit- 
man, 132;  conversation 
with  guests  in  his 
home,  131;  attitude 
toward  Christianity, 
129;  his  grounds  for 
being  both  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian,  125; 
his  poems  discussed, 
124;  his  poetry  com- 
pared with  Whitman's, 
124;  his  poetry  ac- 
cused of  being  unmet- 
rical,  124;  the  Ameri- 
can poet,  123;  his 
skepticism,  123;  let- 
ter to  Frothingham, 
122;  anti-slavery  in- 
terests, 43;  the  death 
scene,  43;  his  influ- 
ence on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lecture 
platform,  45;  his  one 
gesture,  45;  Alcott  on 
E's  method  of  composi- 
tion, 45;  conversa- 
tion on  Thoreau,  45; 
opinions  of  his  own 
poetry,  46;  conversa- 
tion with  a  visitor  in 
his  old  age,  47; 
Whittier's  estimate, 
47;  first  meeting  with 
Alcott,  47;  review  of 
a  collection  of  hymns, 
43;  member  of  a  book 
club  at  Harvard,  48; 
influence  of  his  moth- 
er's family,  48;  let- 
ter quoted,  32;  advice 
on  reading  him,  33;  de- 
tailed account  of  his 
passing,  34;  criticism 
of  his  preaching,  35; 
his  favorite  study  at 
Harvard  was  Greek,  35; 
opinion  of  plain  people 
regarding  him,  36;  his 
attitude  toward  Mar- 
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garet  Fuller,  38;  his 
house  and  its  envir- 
ons, 176;  his  resi- 
dence visited,  178;  Ed- 
win Markham  writes  poem 
for  E»  centennial,  182; 
observance  of  centen- 
nial of  his  birth,  182ff. 
letter  to  Carlyle,  182; 
influence  of  his  Essays. 
183;  has  unsettled  the 
faith  of  the  educated 
young  men  of  our  age, 
219;  whereabouts  or  con- 
dition of  E's  soul  after 
death,  221;  associations 
in  Plymouth,  221;  ac- 
count of  his  wedding  to 
Lydia  Jackson,  221; 
elm  tree  planted  on  his 
fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary, 222;  letter  to 
Lucia  Jane  Hussell,  222 
on  some  Sunday  School 
teachers,  242;  his  in- 
fluence, 24,  31;  his  fu- 
neral, 52,  291;  his 
style  discussed,  41, 
118,  122,  123,  283, 
326;  appearance  and 
personality,  32,  38,  40. 
91,  111,  112;  describes 
179;  his  home  described 
40,  46,  91,  205,  277, 
884,  302;  method  of 
composition,  83,  230; 
as  a  preacher,  252,  303 
his  religion,  83,  125, 

186,  252,  -283;  his  man- 
ners, 47,  252;  charac- 
teristics of  his  poet- 
ry, 38,  288;  "Address 
at  Divinity  College," 
18;  "Address  at  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural 
Fair,"  107;  "Brahma," 

187,  289;  "Carlyle," 
28;  "A  Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Christian  Worship," 
255;  "Compensation," 
286;  "Concord  Hymn," 
79,  189;  "Days,"  187; 
"Each  and  All,"  124; 
English  Traits,  111, 
214;  "Experience," 
236;  "Fame,"  239; 
"Fate,"  289;  "Good-bye, 
Proud  World,"  286,  296; 
Historical  Address, 
116;  "Historical  Notes 
of  Life  and  Literature 
in  Massachusetts,"  120, 
130;  "Hymn,"  7;  "1  am 
God  in  Nature,"  269; 
"Letter  to  Plato,"  245; 
"Memoir  of  John  M, 
Cheney,"  261ff.;  "Mem- 


ory," 119;  "Merlin," 
50;  "The  Method  of  Na- 
ture," 182;  "Monadnoo," 
236;  Nature,  36,  170, 


"Emerson  and  the  Lord 
Rectorship  of  Glas- 
gow University," 
214 


229,  265;  "The  Preacher,"  "Emerson  and  New  Eng- 


land Transcenden- 
talism," 151 


228,  283;  "The  Problem," 

125;  "Review  of  Lemuel 

Shattuck's  History  of  Con-"Emerson  and  Scholars," 

cord. "133;  "Rhodora, "  50,   354 

125;  "A  Right  Hand  of 


"Emerson  and  Walt 
Whitman"  (Bellew) 

"Emerson  as  an  American," 
182 

"Emerson  as  Ideal  Ameri- 
can," 56 

"Emerson  as  a  Philosoph- 
er," 182 


209 

"Emerson's  Old  Church," 
206 

"Emerson's  Picture  of 
his  Home,"  234 

"Emerson's  Present  At- 
titude Toward  Relig- 
ion," 125 

"Emerson's  Will,"  218 

"Emerson's  Witness  to 
Christ  and  Immortal- 
ity," 299 

Emersons,  92 

"Emersons  at  Home,"  130 

Emery,  Mr.,  242 

Emery,  S.  H,,  Jr.,  226, 
306 


Fellowship,"  232;  Socie- 
ty and  Solitude,  18; 
"The  Sovereignty  of  Eth- 
ics," 118;  "The  Sphinx," 
289;  "The  Test,"  231; 
"Thoreau,"  319-320; 
"Thoughts  on  the  Religion 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  373;  "Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  182,  Emmet,  212,  216,  283 
"Threnody,"  50,  270; 
"The  Tragic,"  247;  "The 
True  Gentleman,"  218;  "An 

Unpublished  Speech  of  Mr.  "Emerson  as  a  Religious 
Emerson's,"  107;  "Wood-     teacher,"  182 
notes,"  16,  282;  Works    "Emerson  at  Concord,"  111 
and  Days  translated  into   "Emerson  Celebration, 
Russian,  195;  "World  Soul," 


239 

"Emerson  as  a  Reformer," 
191 


152 
Emerson,  Rebecca  (Waldo), 

172 
Emerson,  Robert  Bulkeley, 

43 
Emerson,  Ruth  (Haskins), 

26,  35,  36,  43,  48,  199, 

200,  122,  303,  309 
Emerson,  Mrs.  S.,  261 
Emerson,  Sarah  (Cheney), 

262 
Emerson,  Thomas,  26,  35, 

295 
Emerson,  Waldo,  28,  50, 

195 
Emerson,  Widow,  visited, 

106 
Emerson,  William  (a  fore- 
bear), 35,  76,  92,  111, 

117,  122,  296 


Emerson  Family,  its  origin 
111 


Empire:  downfull  of 

mighty  e.,  273 
Endicott,  Charles,  165, 

166 
Enemy s  "But  he  who  has 

one  e.,"  231 

188 "Enemy  of  God,"  276 

Engagements,  12 


England:  Emerson  in  E., 
269;  its  pluck,  stead- 
fastness and  grandeur, 
214;  spot  where  E, 
learned  her  lesson,  78 

English  People,  143,  230 


"Emerson  from  the  French 

Point  of  View,"  242 
Emerson  Hall,  Harvard 

University,  182,  199, 

254 
"Emerson  in  Boston  and  as  Enormity,  13 

Preacher,"  303  Enterprises,  13 

"Emerson  in  England,"  214  Enthusiasm,  127,  246 
"Emerson  in  North  Street," 

221 
"Emerson  in  Periodical 

Literature,"  212 
Emerson  Memorial,  182 
"Emerson,  Man  and  Poet," 

300 
Emerson  School,  Concord, 

62,  54,  58,  188,  217, 

292 


Entomologists,  11 
Epaminondas,  197 
Epictetus,  192,  246 
Epigram,  118,  270;  writ- 
ten by  Emerson  on  his 
last  visit  to  England, 
231 
Episcopal  Academy,  Chesh- 
ire, Conn.,  324 


Emerson,  William  (brother),  Emerson  Society  ftuarterly  Episcopal  Burial  Service, 
26,  201,  286,  309,  319 

Emerson,  William  (father 
of  R.  W.  E.),  26,  172, 
199,  200,  296;  his  di- 
ary for  1803,  190; 

Emerson,  William  (grand- 
father of  R.  W,  E,), 
189,  190;  monument  to 
him  in  Concord,  321 

"Emerson"  (■^arsons) 


19 
"Emerson  Symposium,"  240, 

242 
"Emerson  the  Prophet," 

184 
"Emerson  the  Young,"  187 
"Emerson  to  Carlyle  in 

1834,"  246 
Emersonianism:  its  best 

part,  307 


295 

Episcopal  Church,  68, 
192,  221,  277;  and  A. 
B.  Alcott,  325;  com- 
mittal service  at  Emer- 
son's grave,  54,  56,  61 

Episcopalian,  221 

Epitaphs,  74 

Epochs,  thoughts  are  e. 
in  our  lives,  12 


"Emerson  Among  the  Slphars"  Emersonians,  song  of,  317  Era:  new  e.  from  the 


271 
"Emerson  and  Ballou,"  56 
"Emerson  and  the  Dial," 

308 
"Emerson  and  Dr.  Holmes 

Kin,"  172 
"Emerson  and  Joseph  Cook," 

121 
"Emerson  and  Longfellow," 

228 


"Emerson's  Books"  (Whit 

man) 
"Emerson's  Burial  Day," 

134 
"Emerson's  Funeral,"  291 
"Emerson's  Gift  of  Elocu-  Esplnasse,  Francis, 

tion,"  239  Reminiscences ,  21 

"Emerson's  Leadership,"   Essex  County,  Mass., 

253  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 

"Emerson's  Life  and  Work"   Mass.,  78,  80,  82 


reading  of  a  book, 
Erasmus,  Deslderius, 

245,  269 
Erosophian  Adelphoi, 
Erskine,  Thomas,  114 


14 


182 


80 
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Essex  Institute  Field 
Meeting,  78 

Esther,  Clueen,  174 

Esthetics,  268 

Eternal  Life,  305 

Eternal  Mind:  Faust 
does  not  represent 
E-M,,  18 

Eternity:  something  true 
and  sublime  in  e,,  14; 
e«  remains,  14 

Ether,  34 

Ethical  Philosophy,  187 

Ethics,  37,  118;  a  re- 
ligion of  e.,  219-220 

Europe:  America  needs  to 
break  with  E,,  307 

Evening  Star,  11 

Evening  Transcript,  41, 
47,  225 

Everett,  Charles  Carroll, 
"The  Relation  of  Jesus 
to  the  Present  Age," 
19 

Everett,  Edward,  26,  35, 
43,  48,  82,  120,  130, 
210,  240,  241,  245, 
279,  296,  298,  309;  on 
Edward  Bliss  Emerson, 
211 
"Every  one  to  his  chosen 
work,"  208 

Evil,  27,  268,  305;  is 
temporary  and  perish- 
able, 194;  is  only  a 
perversion  of  good,  257 

Evolution,  131,  206,  207, 
259 

Evolutionists,  180 

Examiner.  The.  267 
Excursion:  to  heaven  in 
an  e*  train,  13 

Exercise,  13;  reading  as 
a  noble  intellectual 
e.,  14 
Exhalations:  with  golden 

e.  of  the  dawn,  55 
"Exile"  (Kermani) 
Existence,  24,  268,  282; 
permanent  and  absolute 
e.,  14 
"Expenses  of  Education 
in  Cambridge  Fifty 
Years  Ago,"  164 
Externalism  in  religion, 

274 
"Extract,  An",  272 
Eye:   ethereal  depths  of 

the  e,,  13 
Eyelid,  13 
Eyes,  110 

F.,  N.  S,,  "A  auery," 

250 
Fables  have  their  morals, 

12 
Fact,  40 


Facts,  12 

Failure,  9 

Fair  Haven,  8 

Fairies,  8 

Faith,  11 

Faithfulness,  13 

Falcon,  23 

Fall:  the  f,  thou  darest 

to  despise,  23 
Falstaff  Inn,  Brunswick, 

Maine,  66 
Faneuil  Hall,  40 
"Fanny  Ellsler,"  268 
Faraday,  Michael,  30,  109 
Farley,  Charles  Andrews, 

320 
Farm:  gold  mine  on  your 

f.,  13 
Farmer:  Emerson  as  f», 

107;  wherein  his  glory 

lies,  108 
Farron,  George,  96 
Fat  is  in  the  fire,  22 
Fatalism,  271 
Fate,  53,  271 
"Father  Taylor  and  Mr. 

Emerson,"  228 
Faust,  247,  271 
Faust.  265,  266 
Feat:   As  hid  all  measure 

of  the  f.,  225 
"Federal  Street,"  184 
Feller,  Francois  Xavier 

de,  Dictionnaire,  19 
Felton,  Septimius,  38, 

143,  154,  155,  157 
Fenelon,  Franjois  de 

Salignac  de  LaMothe- 

266,  267 
Fenny-street,  20 
Fessenden,  William  Pitt, 

66,  68 
Feudalism,  110,  309 
Feuerbach,  Paul  Johann 

Anselm  von,  267 
Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb, 

33,  102,  226,  268,  269 
Fiction:  Psychologic 

school  of  f«,  141 
Field,  Cyrus  VJ.,  288 
Field  Day  at  Concord,  78 
Field  Meeting  of  Essex 

Institute,  82;  f-m.  in 

Concord,  78 
Fields,  James  Thomas,  70, 

299;  manuscripts  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Con- 
cord Library,  93;  talks  , 

with  Hawthorne,  136 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  Thomas, 

244 
"Filled  with  fury,  rapt, 

inspired,"  224 
I'inger:  if  a  wise  man 

should  only  life  his  f,, 

233 
Fire,  14;  the  fat  is  in 


the  f.,  28 
First  Church  of  Boston, 

35,  122 
First  Church  of  Concord, 

hospitality  of,  80 
Fiske,  Eliza  (Cheney), 

262 
Fiske,  John,  243,  320 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  72, 

82,  169,  310 
Flag,  9 

Flagg,  Warren  F,,  104 
Flaher,  Mr.,  106 
Flannery,  J.  J»,  96 
Flaxman,  John,  251 
Fletcher,  J.  B,,  166 
Fletcher,  John,  21 
Fletcher,  Mr.,  165 
Flint,  Captain,  262 
Florence,  Italy,  36 
Flowers,  love  of,  13 
Flower's  Magazine,  90 
Flute,  10 
Food,  8 


Framingham  Academy,  263 
France,  38,  39,  252 
Francis,  Convsrs,  46 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  24 
25,  287,  288,  291, 
303 
Fraser's  Magazine.  2S, 

27,  367 130,  246 
Fraternity  of  1776,  262 
Free  Academy,  122,  141 
Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion, 30,  39;  Emerson 
has  part  in,  128;  Em- 
erson speaks  at,  192 
Free  Religious  Index. 

179 
Free-trade  Hall,  214 
Free  Soil  Party,  39 
Freedom,  305;  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  medie- 
val Europe,  273 
Freeman,  Mr.,  312-315 
Freeman-Place  Chapel, 
Boston,  39 


Foote,  Henry  W,,  54,  295  French:   Emerson  from 


Foote,  W,  H.,  52 

Forbes,  Cameron,  218 

Forbes,  Edith,  188,  218 

Forbes,  Edith  (Emerson), 

86,  205,  218,  244 

Forbes,  Edward  W.,  318 

Forbes,  John,  218 

Forbes,  N.  E.,  54 

Forbes,  N,  H.,  43 

Forbes,  Ralph,  58,  218, 

292 

Forbes,  W.  Cameron,  184 

Forbes,  Waldo  Emerson, 

202 


the  F.  point  of  view, 
242 
French,  Daniel  Chester, 
165,  166,  290;  his 
studies  described,  101; 
begins  bust  of  Alcott, 
103;  "The  Minute  Man," 
40,  77,  79,  93,  104, 
310 
French,  H,  F,,  73 
French,  Judge,  101 
French  Academy,  303 
French  Language,  19 


French  Revolution,  73 
Forbes,  William  Hathaway,  priend,  13;  offices  of  a 
30,  47,  58,  218,  244,     friend  in  helping  one 


292 
Force:  conservation  and 

correlation  of  f.,  259 
Foreign  Languages,  19 
Forensics,  32 


to  good  reading,  17 
"Friend  of  Little  Women 

and  of  Little  Men,"  160 
Friends,  10;   "The  man 

who  has  a  thousand  f»," 


Forms:  religion  of  f.,  274  231;  f.  at  a  distance, 

f.  vs.  principles,  274    i^.  ^^^^^   faults,  22; 
Forster,  Mr.,  36,  47        ^^g  auakers. 
Forster,  John,  30         Friends  of  Progress,  49 
Forster,  W.  E.,  316,  317  Friendship,  133 
Fortnipjhtly  Review,  251   "Friendship  of  Whitman 


Forty-eight,  132 
Foss,  Mr.,  312,  314 
Fossils,  81 
Foster,  Miriam,  173 
Fouq^ue,  141 
"Four  Old  Cats,"  285 
Fourfold  State  (Boston) 
Fourier,  Francois  Marie 
Charles,  28,  121,  130 
Fourierism,  37 
Fourth  of  July,  311 
Fox,  9 


and  Emerson,"  132 
Froissart,  Jean,  276 
Frost,  Barzillai,  311 
Frothingham,  Nathaniel 
Langdon,  46,  120,  122, 
130,  296 
Frothingham,  Richard,  165 

166 
Froude,  James  Anthony, 
compared  with  Emerson, 
118;  "Science  and  The- 
ology," 117 


Fox,  George,  24,  36,  328  ^^^^^   ^f  much  living,  11 
Fox,  Thomas  Bayley,  320   Fruitlands,  158 
Fragrance,  13  Fruits:  by  their  f.  ye 


541 


shall  know  them,  219- 
220 
Fuchsia,  95 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  258 
Fuller,  Charles  E»,  166 
Fuller,  Margaret,  25,  27, 
31,  37,  38,  44-46,  49, 
53,  55,  57,  59,  61,  62, 
83,  94,  123,  135,  137, 
145,  152-154,  237, 
249,  277,  289,  293, 
302,  308,  309;  Emers- 
son's  "match,"  153 
Funerals,  253 
Furness,  William  Henry, 
37,  48,  53,  55,  57-60, 
291-294,  321;  at  Emer- 
son's funeral,  52; 
Life  of  Jesus.  266 

Gains,  11 

Galaxy.  71 

Galton,  Francis,  111 

Gambling,  37 

Ganges,  211,  215 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stiles, 
48 

Gardner,  John,  32 

Garey,  Mr»,  251 

Garfield,  Rose,  155 

Gargery,  Joe,  176 

Garland,  Mr.,  186 

Garment:  clothing  with 
the  proper  g»  of 
thoughts,  857 

Garrick,  David,  115 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd, 
30,  39,  192 

Garvy,  Agnes- Louise,  188 

Genius,  243,  270 

Gentility,  77 

Gentleman,  15 

Genuflexion,  274 

Geology,  121 

Girando,  Joseph  Marie  de, 
255 

German  estimate  of  Emer- 
son's work,  228 

German  Influence,  130 

German  Language,  19 

German  Mystics,  36 

German  Reader,  319 

German  Theology,  37 

Germanism,  25 

Germano-Pantheism,  267 

Germany,  20,  230,  265; 
influence  of  G.,  120; 
transcendental  G,  char- 
acterized, 267;  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson  in 
G.,  225;  Church  and 
State  in  G,,  316 

Ghost  in  the  Old  Manse, 
77 

Giant:   Emerson  the  g, 
who  broke  the  backbone 
of  orthodoxy  in  New 
England,  57 


Gibbon,  Edward,  18 

Giddings,  Conductor,  73 

Gifford,  Mrs.  L.  J,  E., 
"A  Woman's  Estimate  of 
Emerson,"  237 

Gift,  269 

Gilfillan,  George,  130; 
corrected  Emerson's  the- 
ology, 126 

Gill,  Thomas  Hornblower, 
23;  his  hymns,  20;  The 
Anniversaries ,  20,  21; 
The  Golden  Chain  of 
Praise,  20;  "Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia,"  21;   The  Papal 
Drama.  20 

Gilmore,  John  L.  (Capt.), 
198,  277 

Gilmore,  J.  H.,  lecture  on 
Emerson,  122;  "Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,"  141 

Giotto  di  Bondone,  230 

Girondists,  267 

"Give  ear,  my  children,  to 
my  law,"  261 

Glasgow  Herald,  214 

"Glasgow  Rectorship,"  316 

Glasgow  University,  30,  40, 
47;  candidacy  of  Emerson 
for  the  lord  rectorship, 
112,  214 

"Gleaner,"  323 

"Glimpse  of  Hawthorne,"  310 

"Glimpse  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,"  131 

Globe.  77 

Glottians,  317 

Gobelin  Carpet,  73 

God,  11,  207;  is  in  every 
man,  49;  is  the  true  phi- 
losopher, 226;  "Stand 
aside,  and  let  G,  think," 
225;  I  become  G.,  269; 
ask  to  see  G,,  12;  G.  pull' 
ing  against  the  devil,  12 

"God  wills  us  free,"  74 

Goddess  named  Sincerity,  11 

Gods:  none  is  undiscriminat- 
ing,  13 

Godwin,  Parke,  288,  290 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von, 
17,  18,  31,  51,  53,  60, 
152,  160,  211,  815,  218, 
235,  241,  249,  252-255, 
267,  281,  283,  287,  894, 
299,  316;  on  Schiller,  56; 
on  showing  the  day  to  the 
day,  230;  Emerson's  early 
criticism  of,  246;  Con- 
versations with  Eckermann. 
18;  Faust.  18,  33.  247, 
265-266,  271;  Spruche,  18; 

Gold  Mine  on  your  farm,  13 

Golden  Rule,  16 

Goldenrod,  panel  of,  painted 
for  Emerson,  132 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  143 

Goldthwaite,  George,  41 


Green,  Mayor,  209 
Greene,  Nathaniel, 
MS.  of  Geoi 


MS.  of  George  Washing- 
ton's letter  to  him, 
93 


Good  out  of  evil,  271 

Goodell,  A.  C,  Jr.,  80 

Goodhue,  Hannah,  173 

Goodness,  13,  27 

Goodnow,  Mrs.,  164 

Goodrich,  S.  G,,  142 

Goodspeed,  Charles  E.,      Montreal),  295 
199  Greenleaf,  Patrick 

Goodwin,  Hersey  Bradford,   68 

44,  96;  his  ordination.  Greenwood,  Francis 
232  •  r.-Ti--x.-_  -^  , 

Goodwin,  William  Watson 

28 
Goodwins 


153; 


ry 


loodwlns,  2, 
Gookinot,  D 
Gorgias,  15'. 
Gorgons,  268 


221 

'aniel, 
157 


174 


uorgons,  obo 

Gorham,  David  Wood,  44, 

262 
Gospel  Covenant,  174 
Gossip,  11 
Gothic,  328 
Goths,  875 
Gottheil,  Dr.,  288 
Gould,  Benjamin  Ap- 

32.  112.  201;  en< 


aa 

Greene,  Rev.  Mr.  (of 
Montreal),  295 
-eenleaf ,  Patrick  Hi 
68 

reenwood,  Francis  W.  Pe 
A  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Chris- 
tian Worship.  255-260 

Gregory  the  Great,  274, 
275 

Grief:   is  abnormal,  247 
pure  g,  is  ample  recom- 
pense, 11 

Grimm,  Herman,  226,  228, 
257;  his  estimate  of 
Emerson,  288-231 

Grocery  Store:  Emerson 
in  the  Concoi 


Grundy,  Solomon,  187 
Guernsey,  Alfred  Hudson, 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson; 

Philosopher  and  Poet, 

279 


Concord  g-s», 
Dttneii,  Dr.,  aaa         243 
Duld,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  Grosvenor  Street,  21 

32,  112,  201;  encouragedsrog^enor  Terrace,  20 

founding  of  the  Latin   Grotto  of  Egeria,  218 

School  library,  32      Grout,  H,  M,,  54 
Gould,  Curtis,  Jr.,  184   Grout,  Rev.  Mr.,  96,  291 
Gould,  Jay,  61  Grundy,  Solomon,  187 

Gounod,  Charles,  Faust.    Gnemsev.  Alfr-efl  Hudsr- 

317 
Gourdin,  John  Gaillard 

Keith,  44 
Graham  Diet,  37 
Graius  homo,  812,  215, 

283 
Grandfather's  Chair,  i 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  62 

Grape,  80,  94  h,,  A.  B.,  137;  "The 

Grass:  no  dust  on  the  g..   Home  of  the  Concord 

13;  crown  of  g,,  108      Grape,"  96;   "Thorei 
"Graves  of  the  Hawthornes"   Hermitage,"  145 
■   (Downs)  Habits,  12 

Graveyards,  73ff«         u-*i_   ooo 
Gravitation,  no  porter 

like,  109 


64 


279 

"Guide  my  way  through 
fair  Lyceum's  walk," 
193 

Guinevere,  61 

"The 


like,  109 
Gray,  Arthur,  137 
Gray,  Thomas,  241,  287 
"Great  Religious  Teachers 

213 
Great  Spirit,  reclining 

on,  12 
Greaves,  James  P.,  158 
Greece,  246,  273 
Greek,  26,  35,  76,  133, 

240,  241,  844,  258, 

259,  309;  Emerson  did 

not  keep  up  his  G,,  li 
Greek  Anthology.  227 
Greek  Life,  304 
Greek  Literature,  16 
Greek  Scriptures,  239 
Greek  Tragedy,  248 
Greeks,  51;  worshipped 

Aurora,  14 
Greeley,  H ""  ■" 


H,,  A.  B.,  137; 

Home  of  the  Cuuuoi-u. 
Grape,"  96;   "Thoreau's 
Hermitage,"  145 
Habits,  12 
Hafiz,  328 
Hagar,  D,  B,,  81 
Hagburn,  Robert,  155 
Hager,  George  H.,  295 
"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  77 
'"Haines,  H.  W.,  287 
Hale,  Edward  Everett, 
118,  184;  Two  Unpub- 
lished Essays,  187 
Hale,  Mr.,  18 
Hale,  Rev.  Dr.,  184 
"Half  Truth  and  Truth," 
130 


>*       130 

did  Hall,  Dr.,  112 

s  G»/  19  Hall,  Mr.,  165 

:>   227  Hall.  Stacy.  1 


Hall,  Mr.,  165 
Hall,  Stacy,  166 
Hall,  Stanley,  199 
Hall  of  Fame,  Emersc 
scription  in,  202 


Horace, 
282,  309 


96 


.., ,  _.„..., — J,,  — ~ 

Hall  of  Fame,  Emerson  in- 
scription in,  202 
Hallam,  Henry,  38 
'Ped    Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  59, 

294;  quoted,  53,  55 
>/  153,  Hampden,  John,  198,  198 
Hancock,  Bishop,  105 


342 


Hancock,  John,  106,  163 
Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, 184 
"Hanging  of  the  Crane," 

322 
Hannah,  Henry  K.,  188 
Hanover  Street,  Boston, 

32,  112,  303 
Happiness,  11 
Hardenberg,  Friedrich, 
freiherr  Ton,  on  Em- 
erson, 285;  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdingen,  267 
Harmony:  virtue  is  ah., 
255;  invisible  h.  is 
better  than  the  visi- 
ble, 256 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  39 
Harper's  Magazine.  16, 

140,  150,  231 
Harper's  Weekly,  148, 

230 
Harris,  William  Torrey, 
47,  52,  63,  102,  103, 
172,  180,  182,  199, 
226,  227,  235,  243, 
295,  304ff.,  310,  320; 
letter  regarding  Em- 
erson, 186ff.,  lec- 
tures on  speculative 
philosophy,  104; 
"Emerson,  Goethe  and 
Carlyle,"  252;  "Em- 
erson's Philosophy  of 
Nature,"  252;  "Unity 
of  Emerson's  Prose 
Writings,"  235 
Harrison,  Burton  N»,  288 
Harrison,  William  Henry, 

173 
Harte,  Bret,  230 
Hartford  Courant,  151 
Hartford  Times.  169 
Hartley,  David,  265 
Harvard,  Mass.,  246 
Harvard  College,  105; 
expenses  there,  164; 
German  influence  in, 
268 
Harvard  Divinity  School, 
17,  18,  26,  35,  37,  40, 
43,  45,  48,  49,  266 
Harvard  University,  30, 
39,  77,  121,  198;  the 
curriculum,  254;  dedi- 
cation of  Emerson  Hall, 
254;  John  M,  Cheney  at, 
262;  Boylston  Prizes 
for  Elocution,  320;  Em- 
erson would  have  accep- 
ted post  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric  there,  244; 
Emerson  memorial,  182; 
Emerson  as  overseer,  18 
Haskell,  Ellis,  326 
Haskell,  Rev.  Mr,,  52,  54 
Raskins,  David  Greene, 


191,  295;  reads  Episco- 
pal burial  service,  61; 
vindicates  Emerson,  192 
Haskins,  John,  122 
Haskins,  Ruth,  26,  122, 

296 
Hastings,  Warren,  113 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  262 
Hawk,  14 

Hawkes,  Susanna,  172 
Hawthorne,  E.  M.  (Miss), 
surviving  sister  of 
Nath-niel,  138 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  95, 
137,  140,  320,  324;  on 
Emerson,  231;  protests 
against  book  by  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  137; 
has  Una's  manuscript  of 
a  charming  story,  139; 
background  of  his  book 
Breasant,  139,  154;  cor- 
rects some  romantic  fan- 
cies, 323;  "Emerson  as 
an  American,"  252;  Bres- 
sant ,  85,  154 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  16, 
45,  54,  56,  57,  61,  69, 
72,  102,  162,  168,  170, 
251,  291,  295,  301,  304, 
310;  and  the  Concord 
grape,  94;  testimony  of 
Ephraim  Bull  concerning 
him,  95;  and  the  Con- 
cord River,  101;  his  re- 
mark to  Miss  Peabody,  62; 
J,  F.  Clarke  at  his  fu- 
neral, 62;  took  Martha's 
body  from  Concord  River, 
63;  his  life  at  Bowdoin, 
65;  attends  lectures  in 
dissection,  68;  his 
grave,  70;  his  funeral, 
70;  manuscript  of  his 
last,  unfinished  ro- 
mance placed  on  his  cof- 
fin, 70;  occupancy  of  the 
Old  Manse,  71;  his  tower, 
178;  his  old  home  in 
Concord,  76;  the  story  he 
attributes  to  Lowell  about 
one  of  the  British  sol- 
diers killed  at  Concord, 
77;  his  estimate  of  Em- 
erson, 123;  his  work 
room  in  the  tower,  135; 
flower  and  vegetable 
garden,  135;  he  bought 
of  Thoreau  the  "Pond 
Lily,"  136;  his  coffin, 
136;  his  reluctance  to 
become  the  subject  of 
biography,  137;  liked 
Sleepy  Hollow,  137;  com- 
pared with  Irving,  138; 
Lathrop' s  intuitive  sym- 
pathy with  H.,  138;  his 


genius  analyzed,  144;     buried  in  Kensal  Green, 

edited  Bridge's  Journal   64 

of  an  African  Cruiser,  Hawthorne,  Sophia  (Pea- 

body),  137,  250,  251; 
drew  for  Emerson  and 
taught  Miss  Alcott,  155 


144;  opinion  of  Walden 
Pond,  145;  contrasted 
with  Emerson,  285;  ro- 


mantic fancies  concern- Hawthorne,  Una,  86,  92, 


ing  him,  323;  his  views 
of  Robert  Collyer,  147; 
letter  to  Epes  Sargent 
introducing  Thoreau, 
148;  did  not  laugh  at 
Bowdoin,  148;  life  at 
Bowdoin,  148;  Emerson 
on  H's  "horse  of  the 
night,"  149;  an  ideal- 
ist with  reservations. 


140,  324;  U,  and  Lath- 
rop, 139;  manuscript  of 
her  charming  story  in 
the  hands  of  her  broth- 
er, Julian,  139;  now  in 
America,  155;  her  New- 
foundland dog,  85 

"Hawthorne  Romance,  The," 
(Lathrop) 

"Hawthorne's  Homes,"  135 


152;  plays  nurse,  152;  "Hawthorne's  Walk,"  154 


described,  154;  his 
grave  desolate,  155; 
where  he  "walked  with 
his  visions,"  155; 
background  of  Septim- 
lus  Felton.  155;  pil- 
grimage through  his 
last  home,  157;  be- 
havior at  the  post  of- 


Hawthornes:  graves  of  the 

H,,  63,  74 
Hayne,  Robert  Young,  168 
Hayward,  George,  96 
Hayward,  John:  his  sword, 

106 
Hazard,  R,  G,,  305 
Hazel,  Tommy,  285 
Hazel  Dell  Cemetery,  56 
fice,  204;  his  bust  in  Hazlitt,  William,  282; 
Concord,  79,  88;  as  a    British  Poets.  211 
son  of  Salem,  80;      "He  is  gone — is  dust," 
liked  walking  on  Ridge    53^  55^  292 
Path,  80;  remark  about  "He  Was  No  Spider,"  165 
the  lazy  Concord  River, Head  is  hands  and  feet, 
78;  discussed  by  Al-     14 

oott,  83;  his  unf inish-Health,  13;  Emerson  loved 
ed  MS.  in  Concord,  88;    h,,  239;  evidence  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  Old   Nature's  h,,  15 
Manse,  88;  drags  Con-  Heart  is  blind,  13 
cord  River  for  a  girl  Hearth  and  Hpme.  321 
suicide,  85;  character- 
ized, 85;  sedate  old   "Hearts  are  dust,  hearts' 

loves  remain,"  53 
Heath,  Mass.,  261-262 
Heaven:   to  h»  in  an  ex- 
cursion train,  13;  we 
have  forgotten  h.,  13; 
manuscript  of  the  un-    h.  of  the  papist,  276 
finished  "Dolliver  Ro-  Heber,  Reginald,  260 
mance,"  93;  not  a  talk- 
er, 212,  216;  in  the   Hebrew,  19;  Emerson  stud- 
Boston  Athenaeum,  310;   ied  it  a  little,  18; 
"Celestial  Railroad,"    H.  Scriptures,  239 
141;  Blithedale  Ro-    Hecatombs,  274 
mance.  63,  82,  85,  88;  Hedge,  Frederic  Henry,  37, 
The  Dolliver  Romance.    46,  104,  145,  182,  213, 
95;  Fanshawe.  67;        249,  252,  291,  306,  308; 


dog  that  followed  his 
tail,  85;  his  "obser- 
vatory," 88;  his  home 
described,  91;  his 
grave  described,  90,  92; 


Grandfather's  Chair.  64,  "Bellows  and  Emerson," 
75;  House  of  the  Seven   222;  "Spirit  of  the  Age," 
Gables.  85,.  141;  Marble  321 

Fawn.  71;  Mosses  frora^  Hedge,  Levi,  18,  36,  243; 
an  Old  Manse,  80,  101;   Elements  of  Logic,  67 
Our  Old  Home.  287;  Scar- 
let Letter.  142,  247;  Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Fried- 
The  Snow  Image,  65       rich,  102,  125,  172, 

Havrthorne,  Rose,  86,  324;  267,  268,  304 
married  to  Lathrop,  139 

Hawthorne,  Sophia,  76;   Height:  the  measure  of  the 
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h»  of  pain,  23 

Heine^  Heinrich,  365, 
266 

Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 
(Hardenberg) 

Helps,  Arthur,  30 

Hemlock,  54 

Hemming,  H,,  "Emerson 
and  the  Pantheists," 
213 

Hen,  121 

Henry  Till,  35,  258 

Henry,  C.  S,,  267 

Henry,  Patrick,  114 

Henry,  William,  Chemis- 
try,. 67 

Hens,  85 

Hepperell,  26 

Heraclitus:  doctrine  of 
flowing.  256 

Herbert,  George,  47,  123 
212,  217,  227,  284; 
"Hymn,"  18 

Heresy,  39 

Herkless,  Mr.,  318 

Hermes  Trismegistus : 
"It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive God,  but  im- 
possible to  express 


him. 


268 


Hermetic  Philosophy, 
265 

Hermit  who  succeeded 
Thoreau  at  Walden, 
69 

Heroes,  226,  230 

Heroism,  12,  258;  h.  of 
the  true  orator,  114 

Hesiod,  280' 

Heywood,  C,  L, ,  82 

Heywood,  George,  54, 
314 

Hibbert  Lectures,  232 

Hieratic,  256 

Hierocles,  226 

Higginson,  Colonel,  100, 
188 

Higginson,  Henry  L. , 
290,  291 

Higginson,  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  52,  56,  147, 
189,  191,  277,  295, 
305ff.J  defends  Thor- 
eau against  Lowell 
and  Channing,  140; 
"When  Emerson  Was 
Not  Considered  Brain- 
y,"  243;  "^argaret 
Fuller,"  249 

Higher  Broughton,  20 

Hildebrand,  274 

Hill,  John  Boynton,  44, 
262 

Hill,  Professor,  52 

Hillard,  George  Stillman 
41,  42,  240 

Hills,  Professor,  295 


Hillside  Chapel,  103,  179, 
180,  226,  252 

Himalaya,  215 

Hindoo  Philosophy,  16 

Hindoos,  269,  270 

Hinduism,  124 

"His  harp  is  silent;  shall 
successors  rise,"  54, 
56,  60,  279,  294 

Historical  Society  of  Nash- 
ua, 73 

History,  36,  213;  philoso- 
phy of  h.,  104 

"History  of  the  American 
Lead  Pencil  Manufacture," 
166 

"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,"  212,  217 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockijood 
(Judge),  26,  34,  43,  47, 
54,  56-58,  77,  78,  80, 
87,  94,  96,  163,  165, 
166,  171,  198,  218,  291, 
292,  295,  305,  315;  reso- 
lution on  William  Munroe, 
105;  eulogy  on  Emerson, 
52,  55;  remark  about  the 
Concord  River,  78;  on  ac- 
curate observation,  81; 
letter  on  Emerson,  209; 
letter  to  Dr.  Ellis  on 
Emerson,  210 

Hoar,  Edward,  87,  305 

Hoar,  Elizabeth,  63,  75, 
251;  E.  H,  and  Charles 
Chauncy  Emerson,  87; 
Emerson  praised  her,  191; 
"Mrse  Samuel  Ripley," 
147 

Hoar,  General,  77 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie  (Sen- 
ator), 87,184,  188,  189, 
277;  tribute  to  Emerson, 
193 

Hoar,  Samuel,  56,  63,  75, 
87,  165,  184,  188,  189, 
198,  277,  311;  address 
in  Concord,  189 

Hoar,  Sherman,  96 

Hoars,  63 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  338 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  20,  21 

Holderlin,  Friedrich, 
"Song  of  Destiny,"  189 

Hoffman,  Ogden,  210 

Holbrook,  Josiah,  and  the 
lycsum  movement,  96 

Holbrook,  M,  L.,  239 

Holbrook,  Mr.,  313 

Holden,  Ella,  168 

Holden,  Silas  H,,  96 

Holiness!  she  is  the  ugli- 
ness of  h.,  242 

Holland,  Dr.,  320 

Holland,  Mr.,  181 

Holland,  R.  A.,  235 

Hollis,  Thomas,  188,  277 


Holmes,  Abiel,  172 
Holmes,  David,  172 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 
52,  56,  70,  225,  387, 
295;  on  Emerson,  209, 
283-285;  his  memorial 
address  on  Emerson, 
279,  282;  address  on 
Emerson,  211ff.;  ms. 
of  poem,  "Dorothy  a," 


Hosmer,  Rufus,  263 

Hospitality,  10 

Hotel  Bellevue,  83 

Hotel  Walden,  8 

Houghton,  H,  0,,  52,  56, 
295 

Houghton,  Lord,  22 

Hour:  no  ominous  h* 

knocks  at  his  door  with 
tidings  of  mishap,  55 


93;  on  The  House  of  the  mH^,,^.  ^^^th  Emerson,"  17 

Seven  Gables.  141;  lines 

to  George  Peabody,  123;  House  has  got  him,  13 

Emerson  on  H,,  117; 

letter  to  Thomas  W» 

Parsons,  244;  related 

to  Emerson,  172;  "The 

Loving-Cup  Song,"  288; 

"The  Poetry  of  Emerson," 


"House  and  tenant  go  to 

ground,"  53 
How,  George  P.,  54,  77 
"How  blessed  the  right- 
eous when  he  dies," 
56,  60,  294 


288;  Metrical  Essay.    "How  I  Still  Get  Around" 
308;  Ralph  Waldo  Emer-    (Whitman) 
son.  182,  215,  248,     "How  wearily  in  college 
250,  253  halls  /  The  doctor 

Holmes,  Temperance  (Bish-   stretched  the  hours," 
op),  172  286 

"Holy  and  happy  rest  /  In  Howard  University,  17 
consecrated  gown,"  76   Howe,  Julia  Ward,  104, 


Holy  Ghost,  248 

"Home  of  the  Concord 
Grape,"  96 

"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  47 

Homer,  192,  227,  235, 
245,  249,  280,  299, 
318;  on  the  deities, 
213;  Iliad.  16,  286 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  our 
Elder  Poets,  279 

Hood,  Thomas,  65,  76, 
153 

Hooper,  Mrs.,  251,  308 

Hope,  287 

Hopkins,  John,  258 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  131 

Horace,  318;  indigna- 
tion makes  good  ver- 
ses, 115;  Odes.  19, 
286 

Horizon,  11,  13 

Horse  named  "Green  Moun- 
tain Morgan,"  90 

Horsford,  Professor,  52, 
54,  295 

Horton,  E.  A.,  52,  295; 
tribute  to  Emerson's 
memory,  206;  "Arnold, 
Bartol,  Emerson,"  167 

Hosmer,  Densmore,  96 


118,  119,  235,  306, 
320;  "Emerson's  Rela- 
tion to  Society,"  252; 
"Modern  Society,"  61 
Howe,  Sir  William,  171 
Howison,  George  H,,  104, 

304ff. 
Rowland,  Ex- judge,  288 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  106 
Huckleberry  Hills,  15 
Huddersfield,  23 
Hudson,  Frederick,  71,  77 

171 
Hudson,  Hannah,  82 
Hudson,  Misss   rhymed 
legend  about  the  Brit- 
ish solder  killed  in 
Concord,  77 
Hudson,  Woodward,  96, 

165,  166,  198,  277,  291 
Hugo,  Victor,  121,  241; 

Les  Mjserables.  247 
Hughes,  Thomas,  School 
Days  at  Rugby.  81;  Tom 
Broxm  at  Oxford.  81; 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
77 
Huguenots,  271 
Hull,  Liverus,  165 
Human:   "Which  is  h., 
Hosmer,  Edmund,  246        which  divine,"  232 
Hosmer,  Frederick  Lucian, Humanities,  254 

184  Hume,  David,  318 

Hosmer,  H.  J,,  54        Hunt,  Leigh,  30,  38 
Hosmer,  J.  F.,  96        Hunt,  Miss:  her  school- 
Hosmer,  Joseph,  recolleo-  house  in  Concord,  63 

tions  of  Thoreau,  7    Huntington,  Frederic  Dan 
Hosmer,  Louisa  P.,  263     (Bishop),  232,  277;  his 


Hosmer,  Lucy  Tolman,  188 
Hosmer,  Mr.,  315 


denial,  221;  on  Emerson, 
219,  220 
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Hunt's  Russet  Apple,  80 

Hurry,  14 

Husks,  11 

Hut  at  Walden  Pond,  8-9 

Hutchins,  J.  Burd,  166 

Hutchins,  John  H,,  165 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry, 
112 

Hydropathy,  37 

Hymns,  52,  53,  260;  Em- 
erson on  h.,  48 

Hy-spy,  200 

Iconoclasm,  285 

Ideal  Philosophy,  36 

Idealism,  126 

Idealists  (English),  27 

Identity,  13 

Ignorance,  273 

llissus,  193 

Illusion,  236,  269 

Illusions,  256,  287 

Immortality,  19,  53,  55, 
59,  151,  194,  300, 
305 

"Immortality,"  243 

"In  Memoriam  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,"  213 

Incarnation,  305 

"Increasing  Taste  for 
Intellectual  Strain- 
ing," 121 

Independence,  15 

Independent ,  219 

Independent  Club,  Glas- 
gow University,  318 

Independent  Party,  47 

Index,  232 

Index  Expurgatorius, 
318 

India,  252,  253,  274; 
Emerson's  supposed 
trip  to  I.,  231 

Indian,  307;  white  man 
and  the  I»,  15 

Indian  Relics,  320; 
shell  heap  from  which 
Thoreau  got  many,  78 

Indian  River,  190 

Indian  Siunmer,  myth 
about.  111 

Indianapolis  Jounaal, 
130 

Indianapolis  Public  Li- 
brary, 302 

Indians,  37,  65,  81,  140 
173;  their  wisdom,  16; 
our  obligations  to,  16 
in  Concord,  72 

Indignation  makes  good 
verses,  115 

Individual  is  a  sect  by 
himself,  232 

Individualism,  28,  37, 
305;  carried  to  ex- 
cess, 184 

Individuality,  269 


Indulgences,  276 

Infidel,  The  (Brownson) 

Ingersoll,  Robert  G,,  54 

Inglewood,  23 

Inner  Light,  191 

Insight,  41 

Instincts,  55 

Institute  of  France,  303 

Intellect  is  a  cleaver,  14 

Intemperance,  37 

International  Review,  117 

Inter-Ocean,  153 

Iphigenia,  285 

Ipswich,  England,  35 

Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  26 

Ireland,  Alexander,  20,  21, 
23 

Irish,  108 

Irving,  Washington,  67, 
141,  265,  280;  compared 
with  Hawthorne,  138 

Isle  of  Man,  22,  23 

Isle  of  Palms,  239 

Israfel,  266 

"It  is  good  to  live  be- 
neath the  crooked  sta 
275 

Italian  Proverb:  "No  man 
can  carry  more  than 

le  watermelons  under 


It  is  good  to  live  be- 
neath the  crooked  staff," 
275 
talian  Proverb:  "Nc  """ 
can  carry  more  tha 
three  watermelons 
one  arm, "  191 
Italy,  235,  273 
"Italy,"  24 

Jack,  John,  epitaph  of,  74 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  271 
Jackson,  Charles,  30,  36 
Jackson,  Charles  T,,  28 
Jackson,  Lydia,  24,  28, 

30,  36,  49,  221 
Jacobins,  267 
James,  Henry,  Sr.,  45, 

246,  277;  compares  Car- 

lyle  and  Emerson,  239 
James,  Henry,  Jr.,  on 

The  Marble  Faun.  143 
James,  William,  188,  189; 

on  Emerson's  dominant 

thought,  196 
Jameson,  Anna  Brownell, 

30,  38 
Jaq^ues,  16 


is  the  soul  of  Infinite 
Love,  269;  and  Emerson, 
192,  219;  his  relation 
to  the  present  age,  19; 
W,  H,  Furness'  life  of, 
266;  meaning  of  "one 
body  in  C,"  233;  the 
only  way  to  preach  C. 
today  is  to  say  nothing 
about  him,  242;  EmersOn 
on  J.  C,  228,  232,  241, 
299 

Jethro,  174 

Jew,  272;  on  Emerson,  195 

Jewett,  Sarah,  52 

Jewish  Law,  10 

Jews,  316,  317 

Joan  in  the  corner,  269 

Job,  248 

John,  Friar,  269 

John,  King  of  England, 
26,  35,  174 

John  XXII,  274 

John  the  Baptist,  8 

Johannes  Secundus,  "Kis- 
ses," 267 

Johnson,  General,  105 

Johnson,  Joseph,  23 

Johnson,  Sajnuel,  18,  119, 
120,  247,  326 

Jones,  H.  K,  (Prof.),  Ill, 
172,  226,  227,  304ff.; 
described,  180;  lec- 
tures on  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, 104;  "Pre-ex- 
istence  of  Pork,"  100 

Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  181 

Jones,  John,  173 

Jones,  Mary,  318 

Jonson,  Ben,  245 

Joshua,  118 

Journal,  165 

Journal  of  Commerce,  85 

Journalism,  117 

Journal-keeping,  255 

Journey  into  Canada,  15 

Jove,  50 


Joy:  "There  is  no  j»  but 

calm,"  136 
"Joyful  Wisdom"  (Patmore 
Julia,  "A  Visit  to  ( 


Jaq.ues,  John,  237 
Jairvis,  Doctor,  9( 


Jairvis,  Doctor,  96 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  116 

Jehojakin,  173 

Jehovah  abandons  his  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  276 

Jeremiah,  280 

Jerrold,  Douglas  William, 
214 

Jerusalem,  276 

Jesuits,  275 

Jesus  Christ,  27,  37,  49, 
54,  57,  115,  118,  121, 
126,  129,  156,  186,  209, 
218,  225,  232,  248,  278; 


— ^   — 

ul  Wisdom"  (Patmore) 
Julia,  "A  Visit  to  Con- 
cord, Mass.,"  169 
Julian,  Count,  62 
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cora,  i-iass»,  ■  ii 
Julian,  Count,  62 
Jujig-Stilling,    Johanr 

Heinrich,    267 
"Just   as   I  am,   without 

one  plea,"   56,    58,    2! 
Justice,   39 

K.,  J.,  214 

Kansas  Regulars,  88 
Eant,  Immanuel,  102,  172, 

199,  226,  242,  265, 

268,  300,  301 
Keats,  John,  212,  216 
Keeter,  Amos,  98 
Kempis,  Thomas  a,  253; 


Imitation  of  Christ, 

195 
Kendrick,  Dr.,  123 
Kennedy,  William  Sloane, 

"The  Friendship  of 

Whitman  and  Emerson," 

132ff. 
Kensal  Green,  63,  74 
Kent,  Edward,  44,  262, 

296 
Kent,  S.  D.,  7 
Kermani,  "The  Exile," 

124 
Kerner,  Justinus,  267 
Kettell  Family,  318 
Kettle,  Miss,  318 
Key:  poetic  k»  to  natur- 
al science,  207 
Keyes,  George,  54 
Keyes,  J.  M,,  96 
Keyes,  John,  96 
Keyes,  John  Shepard,  34^ 

43,  47,  54,  96,  198, 

277,  291,  295,  311, 

314,  315 
Keys,  power  of  the,  274 
Kidney,  J,  S,,  305,  306 
Kindergarten,  63,  82, 

131 
King:  "When  you  attack 

the  k.  you  ought  to  be 

sure  that  you  kill 

him,"  298;  when  the  k. 

is  in  the  palace  we  do 

not  look  at  the  walls^ 

101 
King,  George  A.,  291 
King,  Moses:   letter  from 

Josiah  Cluincy,  119 
King,  Starr,  223 
King's  Chapel,  295 
Kingsbury,  Nathaniel,  44 
Kingsley,  Charles,  143, 

270 
Kirkland,  John  Thornton, 

43,  44,  48,  296,  309 
Kittery,  Maine,  80 
Klopstock,  Friedrich 

Gottlieb,  The  Messiah. 

267 
Kneeland,  Abner,  211,  215 
"Knickerbocker  Gossip," 

153 
Knitting,  89 
Knovring,  305 
Knox,  Gifford,  "Emerson 

and  Dr.  Holmes  Kin," 

172 
Knox,  John,  35,  44,  123, 

247 
Koran,  115 

Kossuth,  Lajos,  38,  116 
Krishna  represented  by 

R.  W.  E.,  267 

La  Bruyere,  Jean  de, 
246,  282,  287 
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Ladd,  Professor,  199 

Laelius,  115 

Lafayette,  Marie  Joseph, 
Marq.uls  de,  116 

Lagoons,  272 

La  Motta-Fouq.u^,  Fredei>- 
ich  Heinrlch  Karl,  141 

Lander,  Walter  Savage, 
36,  43,  111,  329;  and 
Emerson,  313;  "Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia,"  191 

Landr3rb,  Mr»,  105 

Landscape,  13 

Lane,  Charles,  158 

Langston,  J.  B.,  17,  18 

Language  of  Nature,  15 

Languages,  the  study  of 
foreign,  19 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  de, 
246 

Lapse,  305 

Larned,  Augusta,  "Emerson 
and  Longfellow,"  228 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Fran- 
cois de,  269 

Lathrop,  Mr.,  62 

Lathrop,  George  Parsons, 
86,  137,  178,  250,  324; 
on  Hawthorne's  reading, 
142;  and  Una  Hawthorne, 
139;  "The  Hawthorne 
Romance,"  140;  A  Study 
of  Hawthorne  criticized 
137 

Lathrop,  Rose  (Hawthorne) 
165 

Lathrop,  Temperance,  172 

Latin,  76,  134 

Latin  School:  see  Boston 
Latin  School,  286 

Latitudes,  11 

Laud.  William  (Archbish- 
op), 26,  35 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar, 
111 

Law,  49 

Law  of  Correspondence, 
127,  129,  207 

Lawrence,  Edward,  166 

Laws,  8;  "Let  who  will 
make  the  1«  of  the 
people;  give  me  the 
making  of  their  songs^^"' 
260 

Lazarus,  Emma,  320;  Emer- 
son's Gift  of  Elocu- 
tion," 239 

Lead  Pencils,  22 

Leary,  Julia,  313 

Leaves  from  the  Diary  of 
a  Dreamer   (Tuckerman) 

Lecture  Platform,  45 

Leczinsky,  271  ' 

Lee,  Joseph,  184 

Lee  Farm,  Concord,  97 

Lee  Street  Unitarian 
Church,  Csjabridge,  66 


Leeds,  England,  SO 
Leas,  Frederic  Richard,  30 
Leo's  HlH,  173 
Lehrer  zu  Sais,  268 
Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wll- 

helm  von,  304 
Leighton,  Robert,  265 
Leipsic  Gartenlaube,  225 
Leipsic  Illustrirte  Zeit- 

ung  on  Emerson,  226 
L'Enclos,  Ninon,  153 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  251 
Le  Sage,  Alain  Ren^,  153 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim, 
270;  E,  sought  to  do  for 
America  what  L.  did  for 
Germany,  243 
"Letter  from  Concord,  Mass." 

173 
Letter  of  Introduction:  car- 
ry none,  12 
"Letter  to  Plato,"  245 
Letters  on  the  Latest  Form 

of  Infldelity'TRipley) 
Level,  the  law  of  its,  12 
Leverett,  Frederick  Per- 

cival,  32 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  267 
Lewis,  Dio,  154 
Lexington,  Mass.:  Old  Bury- 
ing Ground,  73 
Liberals,  316 
Liberty,  8 

Library  Committee,  88 
Life,  a  battle,  9;  chopping 
sea  of  civilized  1.,  14; 
suck  out  all  the  marrow 
of  1.,  14 
"Life  and  Teachings  of  Em- 
erson," 300 
"Life  and  thought  have 

gone  away, "  57 
Life  of  Jesus   (Furness) 
Light:   dry  1«  is  ever 
the  best,  28;  Shines 
with  a  mournful  1.,  223 
Light  of  Asia.  The   (Arnold) 
"Like  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune  and  harsh," 
211 
"Like-minded,"  53,  55,  59 
Limestone  reqiuired  to  be 

dtosted ,  131 
Bimits:  proper  1»  of  human 

inquiry,  276 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  39,  41, 
56,  57,  116,  134,  183, 
252;  and  Emerson,  39 
Lincoln,  F.  W.,  52,  295 
Lincoln,  Solomon,  184 
Lind,  Jennie,  115 
Line:  "Draw  if  thou  canst 

the  mystic  1.,"  232 
Linnaeus,  Carolus,  289 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  68, 

239 
Literary  Club  Without  a 


Name,  262 
Literary  News ,  279 
Literary  World.  The,  123, 

279,  306 
Literature,  Thoreau  and, 

150 
Littlejohn,  Hugh,  64,  75 
Littleton,  Mass.,  72 
Liturgy,  53,  293 
Liverpool,  England:  bar- 
ber refused  to  accept 
payment  from  a  man 
named  Emerson,  231 
Livy,  67 

Lloyd,  Professor,  199 
Locke,  John,  192,  245, 
265,  298,  328;  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understand' 
ing,  67 
Locomotive,  whistle  of, 

14 
Londiana,  317 
London:  Emerson's  visit 

to,  302 
London  Athenaeum,  246, 

281 
London  Dally  Telegraph, 

57 
London  News,  301 
London  Press,  205 
London  Spectator,  282 
London  Standard,  57,  282 
London  Telegraph,  301 
London  Times.  282 
London  Tribune,  206 
London  World,  111 
Long,  John  D.,  184 
Longfellow,  Ernest,  56 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wads- 
worth,  45,  49,  56,  66, 
70,  142,  177,  220, 
329,  230,  278,  279, 

280,  292,  295,  299, 
300,  301,  302,  307, 
316,  29;  quoted  at  Em- 
erson's funeral,  58; 
visits  Carlyle,  36; 
and  Bowdoin,  65;  and 
Emerson,  228;  on  Haw- 
thorne, 144;  his  auto- 
graph requested,  131; 
death  like  Emerson's, 
26;  Emerson  on  L, ,  117; 
his  funeral,  24,  47; 
Holmes  alludes  to  L's 
death,  211}  Lowell  to 
write  his  memoir,  212; 
tributes  to  him,  209; 
was  he  a  Christian? 
218;  "Hanging  of  the 
Crane,"  322;  "Morituri 
Salutamus,"  68;  "Na- 
tive Writers,"  67;  N6w 
England  Tragedies,  141 

Longfellow,  Stephen,  68 
"Longfellow  and  Emerson 
in  Germany,"  225 


Longitudes,  11 
Look,  Daniel  C«,  202 
"Look  into  thine  own 

heart  and  write,"  160 
"Lord,  when  I  quit  this 
earthly  stage,"  62,  ' 
58,  292 
Lord's  Supper,  27,  36, 

43,  48,  279,  309 
Loring,  234 
Loring,  Edward  G.,  32, 

296 
Loring,  William  C,  184 
Lorraine,  Claude,  265 
Lost:  judge  none  1*  but 

wait  and  see,  23 
Loughlin,  James  Joseph, 
-  188 

Louis  XIV,  73 
Louisburg  Expedition,  65 
Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 121 
Love,  13,  39;  elevates  or 
degrades,  13;  drunk 
with  1.,  13 
Lovelace,  Richard,  "To 

Lucasta, "  307 
Lovell,  Master,  32 
Lowe,  Martha  P.,  236 
Lowell,  Francis  Co,  184, 

296 
Lowell,  James  Russell, 
37,  70,  328,  124;  ap- 
pointed to  write  a  mem- 
oir of  Longfellow,  212; 
on  Cooper,  141;  on  Em- 
erson, 31,  51,  192,  283 
on  The  American  Scholar 
36;  on  the  poet,  124; 
on  Thoreau,  140;  earlier 
poems  transcendental, 
152;  Emerson  on  L«,  117 
his  characterization  of 
Emerson,  280;  manuscript 
of  "The  Cathedral,"  93; 
manuscripts  in  Concord, 
88;  story  Hawthorne  at- 
tributes to  him  about 
one  of  the  English  sol- 
diers killed  at  Concord 
77;  My  Study  Windows. 
36 
Lowell  Patriot.  7 
Lucifer,  267 

Lucretius,  215,  245,  283, 
318;  gralus  homo  of, 
212 
Lufi,  Shah,  272 
Lust,  13 
Lustres,  256 
Luther,  Martin,  24,  36, 

127,  220,  264,  328 
Luxury:  scholar  must 
avoid  1,,  257;  the 
curse  of  civilization, 
273 
Lyceum,  11,  30,  40,  45, 


94,  96,  182,  191,  317,  Maansra,  110,  307 

241  Manning,  Archbishop, 

"Lyceum  Platform,"  130  Manning,  J.  M,,  125" 

Lycidas,  193  Manns,  63 

Lycurgus,  39  Mantatukwet,  173 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  30  Marathon,  227 

Lynch,  T,  Te,  on  one's  "Marching  Through  f^" 

friends,  22  77,  316 

Lynn,  Mass*,  i 
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119 


Lyon,  Henry,  165,  166 
Lyon,  Lawson,  201 
Lyons,  Sarah  F,,  218 
Lysias,  268 


Marathon,  227 

"Marching  Through  Georgia, 
77,  316 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
168,  192,  241,  246,  253, 
287 

Maria  Theresa,  153 

Mariposa,  109 

Markham,  Edwin,  poem  writ- 
ten for  Emerson  centen- 
nial, 182 

Marlboro,  15 


63, 


Mj  OJ^Vka  p      268 

M,,  A.,  175 j  "Letter 

from  Concord,  Mass.,"     nial,  182 

173  Marlboro,  15 

M, ,  L,  C«,  325;  "A  Day    Marlboro  Advertiser, 

in  Concord,"  155-157      168 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babing-  Marlboro  Times.  165 

ton,  25,  30,  110,  112   Marriages,  13 
McCosh,  Dr»,  112         Marrow  of  life,  14 
MacCracken,  Chancellor,   Mars,  289 

182  ..      - 

MacDonald,  Loren  B«,  188 

189,  277 
McGraw,  William,  96 
McEean,  Mr» ,  235 
McNair,  Dunning  R.,  312- 

314 
Madonna,  51 

Magna  Charta,  26,  35,  174   ,  _ 

Magnanimity,  12  Martineau,  J 

Magog,  272  mortality,  19 

Mahon,  Lord  (Philip  Hen-  Marvel,  Andrew,  261;  "The 

ry  Stanhope),  25         Nymph  Complaining  for 
Maiden,  13  the  Death  of  her  Fawn," 

M^j«»    lP»»M»»n   -1m    1  Q9  oil 


1-Jarsh,  James,  266 
Martha,  63 


ISO,   WWC/ 

,  _J,  74;  taken 

from  the  Concord  River, 
88 


88 
Martial,  Epigrams.  267 
Martineau,  Harriet,  38, 
213,  235,  251;  on  Emer- 
son, 49;  impressii 

ri . oo 


aia,  sao,  <iDi;  on  j!.mer- 
son,  49;  impressions  of 
t   Emerson,  38 
Martineau,  James,  on  im- 
-      19 

* 

^ inxii^  xKjL 

Maiden,  13  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,' 

Maine,  Emerson  in,  188      211 

Maine  Woods,  11  Mason,  Mr.,  313 

Mair  Brook,  65  Mas—   *■>*—-'   « 

Malarij   "■" 


Mason,  Mr.,  3J.a 

..„-.  ,  -_  Mason,  Alfred,  66,  68 

Malaria,  13  Mason,  Jeremiah,  66 

Malebranche,  Nicolas  de.  Masonic  Temple,  283 

329  Massachusetts  Histori< 

Man: 


riason,  oeremiskn,  ou 
Masonic  Temple,  283 
Massachusetts  Historical 
in:  "The  m*  who  has  a      Society,  28,  30,  40,  45, 
thousand  friends,"  231;   200,  215,  244,  248,  280; 
"How  can  a  m«  be  con-     Emerson  reads  paper  on 
cealed?"  (Confucius),     Carlyle,  131;  tributes 
198;  man's  chief  end,     to  Emerson,  209 


198;  man's  chief  end, 
196;  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  a  r    ■""■ 


Carlyle,  131;  tributes 
to  Emerson,  209 
Massachusetts  CLuarterly 
Review,  37,  44 


May,  Abby  W.,  52 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  30, 
36 

May  Family,  162,  322 

Maya,  269 

Mead,  Mr.,  248 

Mead,  Asa,  148 

Mead,  Edwin  D.,  184;  Em- 
erson's Ethics,  252; 
The  Influence  of  Emer- 
son. 247 

Meanness,  12;  genuine  m. 
of  life,  14 

Measure:  of  the  height  of 


Miller,  Dickinson  S., 

182;  "Emerson  as  an 

American,"  182 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  112, 

180 
Milldam,  Boston,  32 
Miller,  Jahu  De  Witt, 

"A  Day  in  Concord," 

177 
Miller,  William,  37 
Mills,  Arthur,  96 
Milman,  Henry  Hart,  30 
Milnes,  Richard  Monck- 

ton,  22 


pain,  23;  as  hid  all  m.  Milton,  John,  24,  36, 


of  the  feat,  225 

Mechanics'  Hall,  Notting- 
ham, 20 

Mechanics'  Institute,  36 
Institutes,  38 

Meeting-house  shuts  out 
the  heavens,  12 

Melancholy,  247;  is  un- 
endurable, 247 

Mellen,  Frederick,  68 

Mellen,  Grenville,  321 

Memnon,  14 

Memoir  of  John  M.  Cheney 
(Emerson) 


138,  183,  187,  194, 
223,  235,  241,  243, 
245,  246,  247,  264, 
261,  265,  287,  299, 
301;  quoted,  44,  281j 
should  have  written 
hymns,  260;  and  R.  W.  E. 
268}  and  the  Psalms  in 
English,  258;  on  poet- 
ry, 287;  his  semi -ma- 
terialistic idealism, 
283;  Areopagitica.  150; 
Paradise  Lost.  212, 
215,  283 


Memoirs  of  Members  of  the  Mind,  256;  the  best  poem 

Social  Circle  in  Con-     of  the  poet  is  his  own 

cord,  261,  311  m.,  247;  progress  of 

"Memories  of  Emerson,"  202  m.,  264;  Be  of  one  m,. 

Memory,  305  233;  see  Eternal  Mind. 

"Memory,"  119,  120,  217   Minds:   should  move  the 

Men:  descend  to  meet,  22;   m.  of  men  so  much,  23 

nations  and  m.  com-     Mine  Hill  Camp,  97,  98 

pared,  273  Ministers'  Institute, 

Mendelssohn,  Felix,  "Eli-   222 


jah,"  184 
Mendon,  26 
Mendon,  Mass.,  35 
Menu,  cosmogony  of,  270 
Mercury,  50,  154 
Meredith,  George  A.,  320 
Merlin,  50 
Mesmerism,  37,  129 
Messiah,  209 


196;  the  flower  and     Massachusetts  CLuarterly 
fruit  of  am.,  13;  his    Review,  37,  44 
power,  12;  each  has  a   Massey,  Mrs.,  21;  Emerson' 
special  use  in  life,  18   landlady,  20 

Manchester,  England,  lOff.Master:  "The  pensive  m. 
lectures  at,  213  lent  his  hand,"  224 

Manchester  Athenaeum,  Em-  Materialism,  37,  206 

A-nn/^nln  »^AA^£^t!C       Va-Pn-.*^     M »  4- rv » {  «  1  4  «•  4- «     9  90 


Mint:  coins  from  Heavens' 
own  m. ,  14 

Minute  Man,  175,  178,  189, 
190,  310 

"Minute  Man,"  93 

"Minute  Man"  (Brady) 

Minutemen,  286 

Miracle,  13,  128;  in  na- 
ture, 208 


erly      ^ethodist  becomes  a  poet.  Miracles,  19;  the  book 


b^u^xeLJ.  U.O  a  J.U  4.J.X17,  J.V     a.<tuax«iu.y ,  &v 

mchester,  England,  19ff.Master:  "The  pensive  m. 

lectures  at,  213  lent  his  hand,"  224 

Manchester  Athenaeum,  Em-  Materialism,  37,  206 

erson's  address  before.  Materialists,  228 

214  Mathematician,  12 

Manchester  City  News.  19,  Mathematics,  35,  134 

23  Mather,  Cotton,  35,  190 

Manchester  Examiner.  21,  Mathers,  141 

214,  231  Matter,  226 

Mann,  Benjamin  P.,  165,   Maxj.m;  "The  same  can  be 

166  known  only  by  the  sam« 

Mann.  Horace.  37.  79.  82.   258:  see  Proverb. 


114 

Methodist  Hymns,  260 
Methodists,  65 
Michaelangelo,  24,  36, 

251,  305;  "Parcae," 

112 
Microscope,  259 
Middlesex  Agricultural 


which  will  explain  our 

m.  ,  14 
Miraculous  rejected  by 

Emerson,  129 
"Misfortune  to  have 

lived,  not  knowing 

thee,"  46 
Missal,  276 


Fair,  Emerson's  address  "Missing  Link,"  316 


166 
Mann,  Horace,  37,  79 

165,  166 
Mann,  Mrs.  Ho 

323 


wauxer,  aao 
),   Maxj.m;  "The  same  can  be 

known  only  by  the  same," 
,  37,  79,  82,   258;  see  Proverb. 

Maxims,  118 
irace,  46,  308, 

May,  Miss,  160 


at,  107 

Middlesex  Association  of 

Ministers,  30,  35,  43, 

48 
Middlesex  County,  Mass., 

80 
Middlesex  Freeman,  7 
Mifflin,  George  H.,  184, 

295 


"Mr.  Arnold  and  Emerson," 
246 

"Mr.  Emerson's  Lecture," 
119 

Mitchell,  Miss,  89 

Modern  Mind:  Faust  repre- 
sents the  m-m.,  18 

"Modern  Prophets  and 
Apostles,"  117 
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"Modern  Society"  (Howe) 
Mohanuned,  156 
Mollonhaur,  Emll,  184 
Monadnock,  8 
Monroe,  William,  166 
Montesquieu,  Charles 

Iiouis  de  Secondat, 

Baron.  264 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  26, 

31,  35,  44,  48,  56,  245 


253,  320;  Emerson  as 

seen  from  India.  252 
Miiller,  Max,  30,  131 
Muffer,  Rev.  Mr.,  preached 

election  sermon,  190 
Mulford,  E,,  306 
Mulliken,  Mrs.,  262 
Multiplication  Table,  11 
Multitude:   as  the  m*  read 

the  stars,  14 


246,  281,  283,  287,  296  Mumford,  Thomas,  52 


309,  328;  see  Skepti- 
cism. 

Montgomery,  James,  260 

Monthly  Anthology,  200, 
296 

Montreal,  15 

Monument,  76,  178,  303 

Moody,  Herbert  Ij.  ,  98 

Moody,  Joseph,  26 

Moody,  Mary,  172 

Moody,  Samuel,  26 

Moody,  William,  26 

Moonsee,  267 

Moore,  Mr.,  222 

Moore,  John  B.,  315 

Moore,  Thomas,  204 

Moozander,  Mr.,  320 

Moral  Sentiment,  37,  49, 
127,  128,  209;  suprem- 
acy of  the  m-s.,  241 

Morality:  aim  above  it, 
12;  population  increas- 
es in  the  ratio  of  m., 
109 


Munroe,  William,  88;  donor 
of  Concord  Library  build- 
ing, 79;  his  bust  in  Con- 
cord, 79;  eulogy  of,  104; 
"Concord,"  69ff. 
Munsterberg,  Hugo,  199; 

"Emerson  as  a  Philosopher" 
182 
Murdoch,  267 
Murphy,  J.,  96 
Musa  loq^uitur,  231 
Music,  13;  at  sunrise,  14 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  30 
Musketaquid,  35,  136,  173, 

330 
Mussey,  A.  B.,  56 
Mussulmanism,  115 
Muzzy,  Rev,  Dr.,  54 
"My  God,  my  strength,  my 

hope,"  260 
Myers,  James  J.,  184 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  271 
Mysticism,  104,  241,  267, 
306,  310 


Morals:  fables  have  their  Mystics,  50;  German  m.,  27 


m.,  12 
Moravian  Hymns,  260 
More,  Henry,  258 
Morgan,  Green  Mountain, 

90 
Moriarty,  E.  J,,  188 
"Morituri  Salutamus" 

(Longfellow) 
Morley,  Mr.,  248 
Morning,  14;  brings  back 

the  heroic  ages,  14 
Morpheus,  131 
Morris,  the  spy,  44 
Morse,  Prof.  E,  S.,  81; 


Mythology,  11 
Myths,  84,  111 

Nahshawtuck,  72,  173 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  8,  31, 

73,  168,  283 
Nashawtuck,  72,  173 
Nashua,  Acton  A  Boston 

Railroad,  73 
Nashua  Telegraph.  73 
Natawquatuchq^uaw,  174 
"Nathaniel  Hawthorne" 

(Abbott) 
Nation,  305 


explores  Concord  River,  Nation.  The.  283 


78 

Morse,  Hattie,  169 
Morse,  Mrs.  William  L., 
168 


National  Conference  of 

Unitarian  Churches,  222 
National  Reformer.  118 
Nationality,  242 
Moses,  131,  194,  206,  272  Nations:  and  men  compared. 


Motley,  John  Lothrop,  76, 
112,  303;  defends  The 


273;  religion  of  all  n., 

13 

Marble  Faun.  143;  manu-  "Natur  und  GeistJ  so  spricht 
script  of  a  political     man  nicht  zu  Christen," 


address,  93 


266 


Motte,  Mellish  Irving,  296Natur-Philosophie .  264 
Mouse,  10  Natura  naturans .  256 

Mt.  Vernon,  56  Natural  History,  78,  81 

Mountford,  Rev,  Mr.,  295  Natural  Religion,  127 
Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeua,  Natural  Science,  has  a 

"Twelfth  Mass,"  189       poetic  key,  207 
Mozoomdar,  Protap  Chunder, Naturalism,  37 


Naturalists,  212 
Nature,  127,  222,  266; 
adapted  to  our  weakness 
or  strength,  13;  doth 
have  her  dawn  each  day, 
15;  as  companion,  8;  as 
language,  50;  evidences 
of  its  health,  15;  inno- 
cence with  N.,  14;  lan- 
guage of  N.,  15;  Psalms 
drew  their  imagery  di- 
rect from  n.,  256;  the 
mystic  song  of  N.,  207 
Navel,  131 
Nazarite,  272 
Necessity,  268 
Negroes  and  Emerson,  17 
Neo-Classical  Diction,  124 
Neptune,  50 
Neri,  Philip,  223 
Nestor,  222 

Neuberg,  Joseph,  19ff., 
21;  assistance  to  Car- 
lyle,  20 
New  Bedford,  27,  35,  36, 

48,  49 
New  England:   all  drink 
inspiration  from, -78; 
great  stages  in  N-E. 
thought,  231 
New  England  Women's  Club, 

241 
New  Hampshire,  uplands  of, 

285 
New  Testament,  128 
New  York  Daily  Tribune, 

288 
New  York  Evening  Post,  94 

135,  280,  282 
New  York  Graphic,  94,  322 
New  York  Herald,  71,  117, 

315 
New  York  News,  205 
New  York  Observer,  73 
New  York  Standard,  205 
New  York  Sun.  51,  218, 

231,  282 
New  York  Times.  51,  99, 

281 
New  York  Tribune,  17—19, 
68,  113,  137,  147,  228, 
287,  313,  323,  324,  326 
New  York  World.  26 
Newfoundland  Dog,  85 
Newgate  Calendar,  67 
Newgate  Calendar,  141 
Newman,  Professor,  67 
Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardi- 
nal, 287 
Newman,  J,  P.,  288 
News:   what's  the  n.7   14 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  107, 

119,  192,  269 
Newton,  R.  Heber,  on  Emer- 
son, 232 
Nichodemus,  76 
Nichols,  Elmore,  98 
Niarcker,  Mrs.,  170 


Nihilism,  223 
Nile,  40,  234 
Nimrod,  87,  173 
Nineteenth  Century:  its 

dawn,  264 
Nineteenth  Century  Club, 

288 
Niverdita,  Sister,  256 
Nodal,  J.  H.,  23 
Noddle's  Island,  32,  105 

112,  201 
Nominalism,  264 
"Non  est  philosophus 

nisi  fingit  et  pinxit," 

265 
Normans,  271 
Norse  Eddas,  16 

North,  Christopher,  153 
North  American  Review, 

30,  31,  44,  117,  118, 
121,  130,  241,  266, 
280,  291,  303 

North  Bridge,  Concord, 

79,  81,  96 
North  British  Review, 

326 
North  Society,  308 
Norton,  Andrews,  37,  52, 

121,  130,  188,  266, 

316;  The  Offering.  271 
Norton,  Charles,  316 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot, 

54,  189,  277,  295 
"Not  he  that  repeateth 

the  name,"  278 
Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  15 
Nottingham,  England,  19, 

20 
Novalis:   see  Hardenberg. 
Nutter,  George  R,,  184 

Obedience,  49 

O'Brien,  James,  96 

Occult,  129 

"Ode  on  St.  Cecilia" 
(Gill) 

Odell,  Lory,  148 

Offering.  The,  239 

Offering.  The  (Norton) 

Old  Common,  Boston,  243 

"Old  High  School  Boy," 
41 

"Old  Hundredth,"  311 

Old  Manse,  27,  36,  69, 
70,  75,  76,  79,  80, 
85,  88,  92,  117,  135, 
168,  170,  181,  190, 
202,  204,  310;  contents 
of  its  garret,  76;  pa- 
triotic trespassers 
there,  205 

Olmsted,  223 

Olympus,  137,  276 

Old  South  Church,  Boston, 

31,  40,  43,  130,  240, 
279,  303;  Emerson's 
contribution  to,  119; 


Emerson  speaks  for  Its 
fund,  120 

Old  World  chokes  us,  307 

Om,  367 

Omens,  139 

One  in  All,  356 

Open  Secret,  269 

Ophelia,  253 

Optimism,  207,  253;  Em- 
erson's o»  from  orien- 
tal thought,  243 

Orator!  his  significance, 
113;  heroism  of,  114 

Orchard  House,  102,  103, 
168,  171,  226,  252,  304 

Ordination,  232;  of  boys 
and  babes,  274 

Orient,  215 

Orientalism,  211,  253i 

Orientalists,  243 

Original  Sin,  257 

Originality,  15,  39 

Oromasdes,  246 

Orpheus,  325 

Orson,  16 

"Orthodox  Rationalism," 
208 

Orthodoxy,  57 

Osgood,  James  R» ,  &   Co», 
138,  252 

Osiris,  246 

Ossoli,  Count,  153 

Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller, 
28,  123,  153 

Ostwald,  Prof.,  199 

Otis,  George  A.,  32 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  32, 
245,  296 

Otis,  William  Foster,  32 

Ought,  208 

Our  Club  --■'-'•+-  ^-1 — ^++ 


ught,  208 

ur  Club  selects  Alcott 
as  guide  and  philoso- 
pher, """^ 


pher,  155 
"Our  Great  Novelist,"  137 
Overseer,  18 
Overshoes,  100 
Oversoul,  57,  196,  212, 

215,  236,  256,  278,  283 

316,  317 


en,  J.D 

ford  University,  77 
Owen,  Robert,  118,  121, 
130 


72 


316,  317 
Ox  Cart,  13 
Oxen,  15 
Oxford 
Owen,  ■ 

130 
Owls,  10,  73;  in  love, 

P.,  E.  A,,  99 

P.,  L,  I.,  213 

Pacific  Islands,  272 

Packard,  A.  S,,  67 

Pail:  "my  own  p.  to  milk 
in,"  309 

Pain,  243,  247;  the  mea- 
sure of  the  height  of 
p.,  23 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  184 

Paine,  Thomas,  280 
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Palaces  when  the  king  is 

in  the  p.,  101 
Palate,  13 
Paley,  William,  67 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  39 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  18, 

246,  280,  301 
Palmer,  Courtlandt,  288 
Pan,  316 

Pantheism,  31,  51,  125, 
127,  152,  208,  231, 
232,  257,  264,  267-269, 
298;  of  Bhagavadgita, 
269 
Pantheists,  213 
Papacy,  chief  Instrument 

of  its  power,  274 
Papillon,  on  Shakespeare, 

156 
Paradise,  271 
Paradox,  307 
Parke,  George  W.,  54 
Parker,  Theodore,  25,  30, 
31,  37,  39,  44-46,  53, 
55,  57,  59,  110,  145, 
179,  191,  240,  247,  249, 
282,  294,  303,  308; 
criticizes  Wood-notes , 
238;  on  Emerson's  poetiy, 
38;  at  the  Divinity 
School  Address,  237;  Em- 
erson spoke  frequently 
to  his  congregation, 
240 
Parker,  W.  L,,  165 
Parker,  William,  166 
Parker  Fraternity,  39 
Parker  House,  32,  309 
Parker  Memorial  Hall,  300 
Parley,  Peter,  142 
Parson,  Rev.  Mr.,  106 
Parsons,  Thomas  William, 

"Emerson,"  244 
Parthenon,  66,  238,  251, 

328 
Parton,  James,  238 
Partridge,  J«  Lester,  98 
jPascal,  Blaise,  126,  245 
Past,  268;  times  when 

literary  men  turn  to  the 
p.,  243 
Patch  on  clothing,  13 
Pathetic  Fallacy,  250 
Patience:  p.  and  we  shall 
win  at  last,  225;  learned 
by  the  farmer,  108 
Patmore,  Coventry,  22; 
"Joyful  Wisdom,"  23 
Patrick  Saint:   Te  Deum, 

261 
Paul,  Jean,  270 
Paul  Felton  (Dana) 
Payne,  John  Howard,  288 
Peabody,  Dr.,  220 
Peabody,  Andrew  Preston, 

104,  266,  267,  306 
Peabody,  Augustus  Preston, 


320;  "Immortality,"     Philosophy,  the  purifi- 
243  cation  and  perfection 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer   of  human  natxire,  226 
37,  46,  61-63,  82,  131,  Philosophy  of  History, 
158,  165-166,  226,  227,    306 
240-242,  246,  251,  305,  Phoebe,  141 


recKer,  nary,  x^o 
Peirce,  Prof.  Benjamin, 

62,  295,  304ff. 
Peirce,  Herbert,  196 
Pemberton  Hill,  32 
Pemigewasset  House,  149 
^enance,  274 
Pencil-making,  166 
Penn,  William,  44,  123, 

191 
Penobscott,  8 
Pepperrell,  Sir  William, 

80 
Pericles,  192,  198 
Periodical  Literatu 


Periodical  Literature, 

Emerson  in,  212 
Perry,  Bliss,  184 
Perseus,  265 


fersian,  124 
Personality,  305 
"Persuasion,"  261 
Pessimo,  159 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Hein- 
rich,  168 

.  _x  i  T nr,c: 


rich,  IbU 
Pestilence,  275 
Peucinian  Socie 


lerce,  Elmore  A«,  98 

iierce,  Franklin,  66,  68, 
142,  143,  147,  149} 
and  Hawthorne,  136 

"Pilgrim  Fathers,"  188 

Pilgrims,  173 

Pindar,  227 

Pine  Tree,  256;  sang  the 
mystic  song  of  nature, 
207 

Piozzi,  Mrs,,  211,  216 

Pitcairn,  Major,  103 

Pitt,  William,  113,  192, 
198 

Pity,  146;  why  p.  anyone 
under  a  philosophy  of 
optimism,  248 

Place:  utterance  is  p. 
enough,  247 

Plague,  275,  276 

Platform,  Emerson's  bear- 
ing upon,  231 

Plato,  17,  21,  24,  27,  31 
36,  51,  53,  55,  56-57, 
59,  79,  84,  88,  100, 
102,  126,  152,  157,  192 
193,  195,  202,  227,  236 
241-242,  244,  246,  254 


pestilence,  275  193,  195,  202,  227,  236 

Peucinian  Society,  66  241-242,  244,  246,  254, 

Phalansteries,  28  256,  267-268,  280,  283, 

Pharisee,  272;  Pharisees,  287,  294,  298-300,  316, 

22  318;  Emerson's  letter 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  to  P..  245:  Phaedo.  328: 


22  318;  Emerson's  letter 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,   to  P.,  245;  Phaedo .  328; 

295  Republic.  269;  his  phi- 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  24,  67,     losophy,  104 

123,  211,  262,  321;  Platonic  Philosophy,  104 

the  Society,  40  Platonism,  51,  304-306 

Philadelphia  Telegraph,  PlatOnists,  328 


321;     Platonic  Philosophy,  104 
)        Platonism,  51,  304-306 
igraph ,   PlatOnists,  328 

Plaudits,  23 
i^,  109   Pleyel,  Ignaz,  "Hymn," 


■^_  _„. J,    -- ^„^„„,  „^,  > 

Philadelphia  Telegraph,   PlatOnists,  328 

280  Plaudits,  23 

Philadelphia  Press,  109   Pleyel,  Ignaz,  '.^^uu.. 
Philanthropy,  305  58,  292 

Phillips,  Mr.,  318       Pliny,  320;  Letters.  1 
Phillips,  George  Searle,  Plotinus,  27,  36,  236, 

20,  21,  23  245,  310 

Phillips,  Jonathan,  46   Plutarch,  244,  252,  254, 
Phillips,  Wendell,  96,  114  260,  281,  300;  Morals, 

116,  118-119,  210,  253    28 
Philology,  Emerson  on,  18   Pluck,  9 

Philosopher's  Stone,  8     Plymouth,  Mass.,  36,  189 
Philosophic  Review,  101    Plymouth  Journal  and 
Philosophical  Society,  200   Antiquarian  Record, 
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321 

Plymouth  Rock,  56 

Pobedonostzeff ,  Constan- 
tine,  contributas  to 
Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  195 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  56,  141 

Poem:   the  best  p»  of 
the  poet  is  his  own 
mind,  247;  po  of  cre- 
ation is  interrup- 
ted, 13 

Poet,  14;  defined  by  Low- 
ell, 124;  the  wind  is 
the  p.  of  the  world, 
222;  Emerson's  theory 
of  the  p.,  242;  the 
best  poem  of  the  p»  is 
his  own  mind,  247 

"Poet  Emerson's  Birthday" 
186 

Poet-Lore,  132 

Poetry,  transcendental, 
162 

"Poet's  Countersign" 
(Sanborn) 

Poets:  works  of  great  p. 
never  yet  read,  14; 
how  they  deal  with  na- 
ture, 283 

Poland,  Emerson  in,  269 

Polarity,  268 

Polls,  Joe,  8 

Politics,  120 

"Pollen  of  Flowers,"  285 

"Pond  Lily"~name  of  boat 
Thoreau  sold  to  Haw- 
thorne, 136 

Poole's  Index.  212 

Pope,  Alexander,  124, 
153,  261 

Popes,  how  chosen,  275 

Poplar  Tree,  sitting  un- 
der, 12 

Population  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  morality, 
109 

Pork,  pre-existence  of, 
100 

Porphyry,  268,  327 

Port  by  dead  reckoning, 
14 

Porter,  President,  221 

Porter,  E,  G,,  209 

Porter,  Jonathan,  "Causes 
of  the  Decline  of  Na- 
tions," 321 

Porter,  Maria  S.,  "Dr. 
Parsons  on  Emerson," 
244 

Portland  Transcript.  87 

Positivism,  207 

Potentiality,  11 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y»,  Em- 
erson in,  109 

Poverty,  200,  286 

Power,  12,  307;  convert 


all  into  p.,  271 

Powers,  Richard  Francis, 
188 

Poyen,  Belleisle,  RenI  de, 
242;  "A  French  View  of 
Emerson,"  252 

Pratt  Brothers,  7 

Prayer:  at  Emerson's  funer- 
al, 53-54;  Ripley  req^uired 
school  to  be  opened  and 
closed  with  p.,  150 

Prayer  Book:  committal  ser- 
vice of,  56;  burial  ser- 
vice at  Emerson's  grave, 
61;  liturgy  of,  293 

Preacher,  his  office,  49 

Preble,  Edward  Deering, 
68 

Pre-existence,  305 

Prentiss,  Sergeant  Smith, 
68,  210 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
S2 

Pre-Raphaelitism  of  Emer- 
son, 124 

Prescott,  Harriet,  16 

Prescott,  William,  153 

Prescott,  William  Hiokling, 
265 

Present,  11;  Emerson's  mis- 
sion is  not  to  the  p., 
269 

Present  Age,  Jesus  and  the, 
19 

Present  Moment,  God  himself 
culminates  in,  14 

Present  Time,  243 

Pride,  194 

Priest:  a  false  p.  is  the 
falsest  of  false  things, 
248 

Princeton  College,  268 

Princeton  Review,  208,  267 

Principles,  forms  vs.,  274 

Pritchett,  Henry  S,,  184 

Probate  Court,  East  Cam- 
bridge, 218 

Procter,  Adelaide,  38;  q^uo- 
ted,  23 

Professions,  beaten  path  of 
the,  16 

Progress,  273;  emblem  of, 
15 

Prophet:  every  people  has 
its  po,  113 

"Prophet  in  His  Own  Coun- 
try," 217 

Proportion,  12 

Prospects,  11 

Prosperity  vs.  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 248 

Proteus,  256 

Proverbs,  34,  118,  120, 
327;  in  Emerson,  239; 
"Every  people  has  its 
prophet,"  113;  "The  fat 


is  in  the  fire,"  22; 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  14;  "It  is  good 
to  live  beneath  the 
crooked  staff,"  275; 
"To  him  who  hath  much, 
much  shall  be  given," 
273;  "After  a  man  has 
reached  fifty,"  253; 
"Noblesse  oblige,"  196; 
"To  whom  much  is  given, 
of  him  much  shall  be  re 
quired,"  196;  "No  man 
can  carry  more  than 
three  watermelons  un- 
der one  arm,"  191 
Providence,  271,  276 
Providence  Journal,  131 
Prudhon,  Pierre-Paul, 

328 
Psalms,  255;  their  images 
taken  directly  from  na- 
ture, 256;  their  power 
even  in  translation, 
256 
Psychologic  School  of  Fie 

tion,  141 
Public  School  System,  37 
Puerto  Rico,  239 
Pulpit,  33,  131;  lyceum 
chair  became  Emerson's 
p.,  241 
Pumpkin,  13;  Emerson  and 

the  p.,  239 
Pumpkin  Tavern,  Brunswick 

Maine,  66 
Punch ,  214 

Punch-and-Judy  Show,  66 
Punketassett,  72 
Purgatory,  276 
Puritan  Ancestry,  35 
Puritans,  254,  264.,  271 
Puritanism,  111,  191,  211 

280,  309 
Putnam,  Dr.,  34,  42,  295 
Putnam,  Judge,  165-166 
Putnam,  Prof.  F»  W,,  81 
Putnam,  George,  52,  295 
Pynoheon,  Judge,  143 
Pyramids,  238 
Pythagoras,  226 
Pythagoreans,  255 
Pythologian  Club,  255 

Clltadruped,  age  of  the, 
271 

auakers,  120,  130,  141, 
191,  206,  225,  267 

CLuam  flrma  res  Concordia, 
104 

Cluantus  Amor,    tantus  Ani- 
mus,   259 

auartz,    303 

Cluestions  that  disturb 
and  confound  us,  14 

Cluicksands,  14 

ftuietism,    282 


ttuincy,  Josiah  P»,  35, 
43-44,  48,  119,  163, 
187,    296 

ftuincy  Family,    162,    322 

ttuinet,   Edgar,    38 

Rabbits,  10 

Rabelais,  Frangols,  288| 
269 

Race  Prejudice,  160 

Radical  Club,  19,  113 

•Raffaele,  251;  his  draw- 
ings, 308 

Rags,  12 

Railroad,  96,  259 

Rain:  "He  spoke  and  words 
more  soft  than  r.,"  225 

"Rambling  Talks,"  175 

Ramsay,  22 

Rankin,  E.,  96 

Raphael,  212,  283;  his 
drawings,  308 

Raphael,  the  Angel,  215- 
216 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  47, 

-  309 

"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
112,  213,  253,  279; 
see  Colton. 

"Rare  Flight  of  Imagina- 
tion," 323 

Rationalism,  266 

Rationalists,  220 

Rats,  77 

,Reading,  16;  as  a  noble 
intellectual  exercise, 
14;  offices  of  a  good 
friend  in  helping  one's 
r.,  17 

Reading,  Massachusetts, 
80 

Reading  Club,  291 
/Reading  Club,  Marboro, 
Massachusetts,  168 

Reality,  14;  drenching 
of  the  r.  that  sur- 
rounds us,  14 

Reason,  265 

"Rebelliad,"  44 

Reckoning:  made  port  by 
dead  r.,  14 

Reed,  Sampson,  37 

Reform,  37 

Regrets,  9 

Relics,  274 

Religion  of  all  nations, 
13 

Religion  of  the  Future, 
232 

"Religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  by  Emerson 

Rembrandt,  247 

"Reminiscences  of  Old 
Concord,"  85 

Remmer,  Dr.,  73 

Renan,  Joseph  Ernest, 
117,  192 


sso 


RenoTif,  Le  Page,  238 

Reporters  J  and  Emeraon, 
17;  Emerson's  horror 
of  r.,  19 

Representation,  305 

Republican.  The.  173 

Repudiation,  13 

Resin  on  Arabian  trees, 
11 

Revelation,  194 

Revere,  Paul,  171 

Reverence  among  Roman 
Catholics,  15 

Reviews,  44 

Revolt  against  dogmas 
of  New  England  the- 
ology, 308 

Revolution,  189,  318; 
the  first  battle  of 
the  R,,  77 

Revolutionary  War,  35, 
76 

Reynolds,  Grindall,  78,' 
81,  96,  165,  166,  291, 
319 

Rice,  R,  M,,  54 

Rice,  Reuben  Nathaniel, 
54  (7),  305 

Rich  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  things 
let  alone,  13 

Richardson,  Charles  S., 
77,  96 

Richter,  John  Paul, 
270 

Ricketson,  Walton: 
medallion  head  of 
Thoreau,  103 

Ridge  Path,  Concord,  80 

Rights,  305 

Ripley,  Judge,  80 

Ripley,  Miss,  305 

Ripley,  Mr,,  106 

Ripley,  Ezra,  26-27,  35- 
36,  48,  70,  76-77,  79, 
88,  96,  117,  122,  135, 
190,  232,  243;  anecdote 
about  him,  150;  ordina- 
tion of,  106 

Ripley,  George,  25,  27, 
31,  35,  37,  44,  46,  48, 
53,  55,  59,  142,  146, 
249,  293,  308;  Letters 
on  the  Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity.  266;  Li- 
brary of  Foreign  Stan- 
dard Literature.  267 

Ripley,  Hannah,  151 

Ripley,  Mrs.  Samuel,  135, 
147;  praised  by  Emerson 
191 

Ripley  Family,  168  . 

Ripleys,  63,  92 

Rites,  274 

River:  lump  of  salt  oast 
into  the  r.,  19 

Robbins,  Chandler,  52, 


206,  295 

Robbins,  Peter,  63 

Roberts,  Amos  M.,  182 

Roberts  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers, 322,  323 

Robertson,  Frederick  W», 
Sermons,  124 

Robespierre,  Maximilien 
Francois  M,  I,  de,  267 

Robinson,  Eunice,  173 

Robinson,  Martha  (Cogs- 
well), 173 

Robinson,  William,  173 

Robinson,  William  Stevens, 
173 

Rochefoucauld,  Maxims .  118 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of,  140 

Rochester  Democrat,  122 

Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  141 

Rogers,  Samuel,  30,  38  (?) 

Rogers,  Seth,  38  (?),  193 

Rollin,  Charles,  Ancient 
History.  286 

Roman  Catholics,  15,  220; 
estimate  of  Emerson,  195 

Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  274 

Romans,  133;  gave  the  crown 
of  grass,  108 

Rome,  246;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  275;  lifing  a  fin- 
ger in  R.,  233 

Roots,  12 

Rose,  274 

Rosebery,  Lord,  22 

Roses,  Emerson  and,  239 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel, 
22 

Rothesiaba,  317 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacq.ues, 
192 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  44,  286 

Royce,  Josiah,  199 

Rummer,  Dr.,  77 

Ruskin,  John,  111,  156, 
195,  250;  on  May  Alcott, 


154 

Russell,  Judge,  295 

Russell,  Lucia  Jane,  Emer- 
son's letter  to,  222 

Russell,  Nathaniel,  222 

Russell,  Theodore,  32 

Russell,  Thomas,  52 

Russells,  221 

Russia:  and  Emerson,  195; 
grand  duchess  who  read 
Emerson's  works,  231 

"R.  W.  E."  (Cooke),  307 

S.,  A.  D.,  213 
Sabbath,  131 
Sachem  Squaw,  173 
Sacraments,  220;  reverence 

for,  232 
Sacred  Lots,  129 


Sacrifice  of  hecatombs, 
274 

Safford,  Oscar  F.,  "Em- 
erson and  Ballou,"  56 

"Sage  of  Concord,  The," 
231 

St.  Augustine,  269 

St.  Austin,  245 

St,  Bernard,  265 

"St.  Cecilia"  (Gill) 

St.  Clair,  F.  Y.,  "Emer- 
son Among  the  Siphars," 
271 

St.  Francis  of  Assist,  230 

St.  John,  223 

St.  John,  Oliver,  174 

St.  Martin,  tune  of,  281 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine, 
160,  166,  322 

St.  Paul,  220,  222,  227; 
text  or  sentence  from, 
197 

St.  Peter,  274-275 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
195-196,  231 

Saint  Vitus'  Dance,  14 

Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Au- 
gustin,  on  the  great 
poet,  242 

Saints'  Rest,  76 

Salarais,  227 

Salem,  Mass.,  79,  142; 
North  Bridge  at,  81 

Salem  Lyceum,  96 

Salem  Register.  78 

Salt  cast  into  the  river, 
19 

Samarcand,  272 

Same  can  be  known  only  by 
the  s.,  258 

Sampson,  George,  241 

"Sanborn  on  Emerson,"  244 

Sanborn,  Franklin  Benja- 
min, 47,  56,  77,  96,  131, 
132,  172,  226,  235,  252, 
279,  895,  296,  304ff., 
308,  310,  315,  380; 
makes  excuses  for  W.  E. 
Channing,  248;  on  Emer- 
son, 44;  on  philosophy 
of  charity,  104;  person 


ality  of  Emerson,  199 
Sands,  Robert  C,  153 
Sandwich,  best  part  of, 

121 
Sandwich  Islands,  102 
Sanitary  Commission,  223 
Santayana,  George,  "Em- 
erson as  a  Poet,"  182 
Sapphira,  62 
Sargent,  Mrs.,  gives 

reception  for  Emerson, 

118 
Sargent,  Epes,  intro-o 

duced  to  Thoreau  by 

Hawthorne,  148 
Sargent,  I.  C,  52 
Sargent,  John  T.,  58, 

895 
Satan,  880 

Saturday  Club,  186,  241 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette 

41,  322 
Savage,  13 
Savage,  M,  J,,  on  Bishop 

Huntington  and  Emerson 

280;  "Emerson  the 

Preacher,"  298 
Savonarola,  890 
Sawtelle,  Cullen,  68 
Saxon,  214 
Scanlon,  M.  J.,  188 
Scar  brought  from  some 

well-won  field,  83 
"Scarce  touching  where 

it  lies,"  823 
Schelling,  Friedrich 

Wilhelm  Joseph  von, 

102,  269,  271,  302; 

on  genius,  270;  Ideal- 
ism of,  264 
Schiller,  Johann  Chris- 

toph  Friedrich  von,  53, 

60,  828,  830,  867,  270, 

894;  Goethe  on  S.,  58; 

Horen,  308;  Wallenstein 

(tr.  Coleridge),  58,  55, 

58,  230,  292, 
Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm 

von,  270  (7) 
Schlegel,  Karl  Wilhelm 

Friedrich  von,  270  (7) 


al  reminiscences  of  Em-  Schleiermacher,  Fried- 

erson,  186;  tramp  s tory    rich  Ernst  Daniel,  266 

at  his  expense,  165;  ac-schmldt,  Julian,  226 

count  of  his  arrest,  313; 

memorial  to  the  Senate   Scholar,  258;  Emerson's 

of  the  U.  S.,  312;  "Em-   view  of,  257 

erson  among  the  Poets, "241 

252;  "The  Early  Journals  Scholasticism,  264 

and  Letters  of  Emerson"  School  Committee,  Boston, 

844;  "The  Poet's  Coun-    35^  43 

terslgn,"  827;  "The     School  of  Philosophy  and 

Friend  of  Little  Women    Literature,  Concord, 

and  of  Little  Men,"  160;   Mass.,  108,  172,  176, 


Henry  David  Thoreau.  163 
Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Brojm,  103;  The  Person- 


179,  205,  226,  858, 
877,  304,  380;  describ- 
ed, 99;  see  also  Summer 
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School  of  Philosophy.     speare,"  187 
"Schoolmaster's  Conq.ueBt"  "Seventy-seven 

325  nf    Uol nh  Wal 

Schoolmen,  256 
Schools,  37 

Schurman,  President,  183 
Science,  121,  129,  1 
359,  305:  and  Emer 


speare,"  187 
'Seventy-seventh  Birthday 

of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 

213 
S^vignl,  Ma 


213 
S^vignl,  Marquise  do,  265 
Schurman,  President,  183  Sewall  Family,  162,  322 
Science,  121,  129,  130,   Seward,  S,  S.,  210 

259,  305;  and  Emerson,  Seward,  William  H.,  153 
207  Shabbiness,  12 

Scientific  American.  166  Shakespeare,  William,  18, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Publlus   86,  31,  35,  44,  48,  53, 
Cornelius,  115,  192,      55,  59,  118,  132,  134, 
198  138,  152,  153,  155,  192, 

Scotsmen,  21  201,  211,  215,  227-230, 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  48,      335,  241-245,  247-249, 
67,  141,  144,  234,        254,  257,  283,  286,  294, 
245,  254,  307;  Waverley   296,  299-301,  306-309, 
novels,  286;  his  novels   328;  his  -oersonalitv  in 


36,  37,  39,  43,  48,  96, 
120,  158,  194,  258,  313 
Slaves  and  Thoreau,  146 
Sleeping  Beauty,  75 
Sleepy  Hollow,  86,  168 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
54,  57,  60,  63,  70,  74, 
90,  92,  135,  137,  145, 
177,  204,  263,  291,  294 
Whitman's  visit  to,  310 
"Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery," 

213 
Smalley,  George  W,,  302 
Smile:  create  a  s.  under 
the  ribs  of  death,  221 
Smith,  Mr,,  165 
Smith,  H,  F,,  54 
Smith,  J.  M,,  54 
Smith,  Sidney,  65,  76 
Smith,  Sydney,  230 
Smith,  Whitman  B.,  166 
Smyth,  Newman,  "Orthodox 

Rationalism,"  208 
Smyth,  William,  66,  68 
Snake,  271 

Snider,  Denton  J.,  306 
"So  long  hast  thou  been 
loyal  to  thyself,"  44, 
51,  283 


-JL,  104 

Seam,  12 


Seal, 


39 


Shells,  11,  81 
Shenandoah  Mountains,  00 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brins- 
ley,  201;  in  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  113 
Sherman,  Roger,  63,  75 
Sherman,  William  Tecum' 
sah.  s-oeaks  at  Concoj 


7   o f        ~  '   f 

irman,  William  Tecum- 
;eh,    speaks   at  Concord, 
77 


Seam,  12 

Searle,  January,  20 
Seaver,  E.  P.,  295 
Second  Unitarian  Church, 

Boston,  24,  27,  35, 

43,  206,  309 
Secret,  2«9  77 

Sect:  the  individual  is   Shield,  23 

a  s.  by  himself,  232    Shoes,  15 
Secularism,  275  Shores:  wh 

"Sed  pedibusq^ue  videt 

nubes  et  sidera  Daph- 

nis,"  270 

Seed,  11  --D-  —  -- 

Seeds,  15  Simmons,  Mrs.,  43 

Seeker,  268  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  J< 

Seeley,  John  Robert,  on     Charles  Leonard,  275 

Carlyle's  style,  28;    Simonetta,  212,  215,  285 

Ecee  Homo.  28  Simplicity,  12,  14 

Self-denial,  274         Sin.  83:  has  its  uses,  21 
Self-Reli  — 


anoes,  J.O 

Shores:  when  the  scanty 

s*  are  full,  55 
"Shorter  Catechism,"  318 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  47,  283 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  274 
Simmons.  Mrs..  43 


ean 


aj.,  cit 
ance,  8,  189, 
269 

Senate;  Emerson  chap- 
lain of  the,  3 
Seneca,  192,  300 
Seneschal,  110 
Sentences  in  E: 


■3j.mpxi(;  J.  by  ,     , 

Sin,  83;  has  its  uses,  257; 
his  broad  and  scarlet  s*, 
12 


12 

Sincerity,  11,  12,  225 
Siphars,  272 
"Sir  Cradock,"  61 


lain  of  the,  35         Siphars,  272 

Seneca,  192,  300         "Sir  Cradock,"  61 

Seneschal,  110  Sismondi:  see  Sim< 

Sentences  in  Emerson,  45    Sismondi. 

Sententia,  192  Skepticism,  123,  J 

Sententiousness,  237      Skies:  But  gazing 


senescnaj.,  i.xu  oismonai:  see  oimonde  de 

Sentences  in  Emerson,  45    Sismondi. 
Sententia,  192  Skepticism,  123,  126,  265 

Sententiousness,  237      Skies:  But  gazing  back  up- 
Sentinels,  14     .         on  the  s.,  223 
Serenity,  11  Sky:  fish  in  the  s.,  14 

"Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  151 

<= +..„  oai  Slack,  Charles  W.,  52 

Slave,  epitaph  for,  74 
Slavery,  17,  27,  28,  31 


Li. 

the  Mount, 

Servetus,  267 
Sesostris,  61 
"Seven  Ages  of  Shake- 


31, 


the  laws  of  the  peo- 
ple; give  me  the  mak- 
ing of  their  s.,"  260 

"Sons  of  the  Morning," 
213 

Sorrow,  247 

Soul,  152;  is  the  remedy 
for  evils  and  deformi- 
ties, 27;  the  s*  se- 
cure in  her  existence, 
smiles,  194 

Souls ;   "We  must  respect 
the  s.  above,"  13 

Southey,  Robert,  64,  76, 
329 

Sovereignty,  305 

Spalding,  E.  H,,  73 

Spalding,  John  Lancaster 
his  letter  praising 
Emerson,  195 

Sparks,  Jared,  153 

Spartan-like,  14 

Speaking,  training  in, 
32 

Spectator.  121,  146,  282 

Speech,  art  of,  113 

Spencer,  Mr.,  173 

Spencer,  Herbert,  33, 
180,  213 

Spencer  Brook,  72 


"So  nigh  is  grandeur  to 

our  dust,"  194,  196-198  Spenser,  Edmund,  227, 

Social  Circle,  Concord,     245,  286 

Mass.,  54,  58,  60,  188-  Sphericity,  247 
190,  198,  261,  277,  292, Sphinxes,  268 


295,  311 

Socialism,  271 

Socialists,  37,  121 

Socinianism,  111 

Society,  151;  s.  and  Thor- 
eau, 140;  forms  float 
on  the  surface  of  s., 
274;  ranks  in  medieval 
s»,  274;  problems  in 
cultivating  s.,  10 

Society  of  American  Au- 
thors, 182 

Society  of  Middlesex  Hus- 
bandmen, Thoreau' s  ad- 


Spices,  11 

Spider,  81,  165 

Spieltrieb,  270 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  33, 
51,  66,  102,  126-126, 
242,  246-248,  264,  266, 
268,  287,  318 

"Spirit  of  the  Age" 
(Hedge) 

Spiritualism,  37,  267 

Sprague,  Charles,  321 

Springfield  Republican. 
61,  71,  103,  112,  116, 
119,  213,  221,  315 

Springfield  Union.  171 


dress  before,  9 
Socrates,  26,  43,  48,  126, Squirrels,  9 

156,  157,  137,  193,  226,Stael-Holstein,  Madame 
244,  247,  305  de,  237,  268 

Soldiers  destitute  of  orig- 
inality and  independence  Stallknecht,  Frederick 
15  S.,  267 

"Soldiers'  Chorus,"  317   "Stand  by  your  orderl" 
Soldier's  Monument,  263     196 
Solitude,  161,  198,  269   Standard.  The,  67 
Solomon,  248  Stanhope,  Philip  Henry 

Somerville,  Mary,  30,  38    (Lord  Mahon),  25 
Song:  mystic  s.  of  nature, Stanley,  Edward,  196 
207  Staples,  Samuel,  64; 

"Song  of  Destiny"  (Holder-  tribute  to  Emerson,  191 
lin)  Star,  11;  behind  the  far- 

"Song  of  the  Emersonians"   thest  s.,  14 

317  Stars,  53;  as  the  multi- 

Songs:  "Let  who  will  make   tude  read  the  s.,  14; 
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pebbly  with  s*,  14 
Starved  before  we  are 

hungry,  14 
Staten  Island  Gazette, 

173 
Statistical  Congress,  231 
Stearns,  Edward,  165 
Stedman,  Mr.,  63,  289; 

on  Hawthorne,  144 
Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence, 

"Ossawatomie  Brown," 

239 
Steele,  Richard,  Tattler, 

72 
Stephenson,  Mr,,  110 
Stepping  Stones,  22 
Sterling,  John,  235 
Stern,  Daniel,  38 
Sternhold,  Thomas,  258 
Stetson,  Caleb,  46,  299 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis, 

on  Thoreau,  146 
Stewart,  Dugald,  192, 

255;  Philosophy.  67 
Stirling,  James  Hutchison 

214,  318;  Secret  of 

Hegel.  255 
Stitch  in  time  saves  nine 

14 
Stoddard,  Colonel,  106 
Stoddard,  Willis  K.,  326 
Stoic,  241 
Stoicism,  195 
Stoics,  16 

Stone,  Thomas  T,,  46 
Stonehenge,  112 
Stones:  rise  on  stepping 

s.  of  their  dead  selves 

22 
Storer,  David  Humphreys, 

68 
Storey,  Moorfield,  291 
Story  of  a  rare  plant 

ovmed  by  a  sailor's 

wife  at  Wapping,  95 
Story,  Judge,  296 
Story,  Joseph,  265 
Stove,  13 

Stow,  Nathan  B,,  54 
Stowe,  Calvin  E,,  67-68 
Strauss,  David  Friedrich, 

267 
String  of  Beads,  274 
Strong,  Governor,  190 
Struggle  for  Existence, 

207 
Sturgis,  Caroline,  251 
Sturm  und  Drang.  269 
Subject  and  Object,  264 
Subjective,  247,  267 
Sublime,  14,  306 
Success.  243 
Suffering,  247 
Suffolk  Bar  Association, 

295 
Suicide,  74,  85 
Summer  School,  304 
Summer  School  of  Philoso- 


phy, 172,  176,  226;  see  al- 
so School  of  Philosophy. 

Sumner,  Charles,  31,  39,  179, 
210,  241;  introduced  to 
Carlyle,  45;  on  his  death- 
bed, 51;  death-bed  message 
to  Emerson,  25;  Emerson 
on  S.,  107;  Emerson  on  his 
age,  45;  words  when  dying, 
229 

Sunday  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
verses  read  as  Emerson  me- 
morials, 213 

Sunday  Herald,  65,  104,  133, 
167,  231,  250 

Sunday  School  Times.  219 

Sunnyside,  137 

Sunset,  11 

"Superlative,  The,"  280 

Surface,  236 

Surette,  Thomas  W,,  58,  189, 
292 

Sutton,  Henry  Septimus, 
"Emerson,"  19ff. 

Syllabub:  nothing  but 
whipped  s»,  240 

Symbols  reverence  for  the  s., 
232 

Symbols,  206,  231;  Nature  as 
symbols  of  spiritual  re- 
alities, 207;  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  s.,  15 

Symmes,  Anna  (Tuthill),  173 

Symmes,  John  Cleaves,  173 

Symmes,  Timothy,  173 

Sympathy,  11,  13 

Symposium,  46 

Syracuse  Standard,  198 

System,  282 

Swan,  Josiah,  261 

Swan,  Sally,  261 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  31,  51, 
120,  126,  130,  249,  267- 
269,  283,  328;  doctrine  of 
uses,  18 

Sweetser,  Seth,  320 

Swift,  Jonathan,  140,  287 

Swiss  Proverb,  309 

Sword,  268;  of  John  Hayward, 
106 

Tahattawan,  173 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe, 

309 
Talbot,  Governor,  52,  56, 

165,  166,  295 
Talbot,  Miss,   "The  Concord 

School  of  Philosophy," 

102 
Talma,  110 
Tantalus,  266 
Tantumous,  174 
Tarlton,  Mr.,  312,  314,  315 
Taxes,  8,  37 
Taylor,  Dr.,  112 
Taylor,  Professor,  199 
Taylor,  Edward  ("Father"), 

35,  46,  206,  224,  228, 


240,  278,  308;  visits 
Channing  and  Emerson, 
48;  on  Emerson's  going 
to  hell,  191;  on  Emer- 
son, 232,  303;  reminis- 
cences of  Emerson,  299 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  192,  206, 
282 

Tayntor,  J.  I.,  168 

Tching-thang,  King,  14 

Te  Deum,  261 

"Tea  Party  Centennial," 
118 

Teaching,  philosophy  of, 
306 

Telescope,  259 

Telegraph,  96,  259 

Temperance,  120 

Temperance  Movement,  37 

Temple,  12 

Temple  School,  Boston, 
45,  62,  160 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord, 
30,  38,  108,  124,  132, 
282,  307;  "Maud,"  171; 
"The  Deserted  House," 
57,  291 

Terence,  212,  216,  285 

"Test,  The,"  231 

Teufelsdrockh,  246 

Tewksbury,  G.  A.,  188 

Thacher,  Mr.,  32 

Thackeray,  William  Make- 
peace, 30,  38,  65,  76, 
144;  Henry  Esmond.  141 

Thales,  266 

"Thanks  to  the  morning 
light,"  285 

Thaumaturgist,  128 

Thayer,  Ezra  R.,  184 

Thayer,  James  Bradley, 
54,  58,  218,  292 

Thayer,  William  R.,  58, 
184,  292 

"The  love  of  learning 
and  seq^uestered  nooks," 
217 

"The  middle  sea  contains 
no  crimson  dulce,"  151 

"The  paramount  duty  which 
heaven  lays,"  288 

"The  passive  master  lent 
his  hand,"  224 

"The  sunburnt  world  a 
man  shall  breed,"  207 

Theism,  125 

"There  is  no  joy  but 
calm,"  136 

"There  will  yet  his  moth- 
er yield,"  319 

Theosophy,  187 

"This  Man  of  the  New 
World,"  280 

Thomas,  174 

Thompson,  Elizabeth,  172 

Thompson,  Francis,  165 

Thompson,  Frank,  166 

Thompson,  George,  96 


Thompson,  Ralph,  271 
Thompsonian  Cure,  37 
Thomson,  James,  124 
Thoreau,  Cynthia  (Dun- 
bar), 71,  318;  on  Em- 
erson's imitating  Hen- 
ry, 45 
Thoreau,  Helen,  75,  86 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  37, 
44,  54,  56,  61,  63,  72, 
75,  80,  82,  102,  152, 
168,  179,  245,  246,  277 
295,  308,  310;  asks 
veteran  trapper  for 
help  in  catching  live 
woodchuck,  86;  bor- 
rows Pliny's  Letters , 
16;  bringing  his  un- 
published journals  to 
the  attention  of  the 
public,  147;  accused 
of  priggishness,  150; 
characterized,  140;  de- 
scribed by  a  contem- 
porary, 71;  discussed 
by  Alcott,  84;  intro- 
duced to  Epes  Sargent 
by  Hawthorne,  148; 
knew  the  traditions  of 
the  "Wayside,"  137; 
liked  Sleepy  Hollow, 
137;  saw  few  values  at 
Harvard,  183;  sold  Haw- 
thorne the  "Pond  Lily," 
136;  took  Charles 
Chauncy  Emerson's  place 
in  Concord,  243;  T.  and 
escaped  slaves,  146; 
and  the  lyceum,  11,  96; 
and  the  multiplication 
table,  11;  and  society, 
140;  and  Whitman,  309; 
and  the  woodchuck,  10; 
as  lecturer,  11;  as  a 
poet,  15;  at  Harvard, 
255;  in  conversations 
at  Concord,  62;  on 
books,  150;  on  cere- 
mony, 144;  on  friends, 
10;  on  a  Harvard  educa- 
tion, 199;  on  solitude 
vs.  society,  151;  ac- 
count of  his  experiment 
at  Walden,  139;  ac- 
quaintance with  Emerson 
45;  crayon  portrait 
drawn  by  his  sister,  147 
defects  of  Sanborn's  bi- 
ography, 163;  early, 
romantic  characteriza- 
tion, 146;  Emerson  car- 
ried volume  of  his 
poems  to  England,  22; 
Emerson's  conversation 
on  T.,  45;  Emerson's 
remarks  about  T.  while 
travelling  in  England, 
21;  engravings  of,  15; 
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habit  of  contradict- 
ing, 22;  Harvard  obit- 
uary notice,  318;  hi8 
funeral  described,  319 
his  grave  described, 
92;  his  hermit  suc- 
cessor at  Walden,  69; 
his  hermitage,  145; 
his  hut  described,  10, 
146;  his  original 
tombstone,  148;  his 
pity,  146;  his  service 
to  Concord,  81;  his 
unpublished  works,  147, 
his  vitalism,  10;  in- 
cident of  the  canker 
worms,  86;  Joseph  Hos- 
mer  on,  7ff.;  letters 
quoted,  9,  10,  11; 
manuscript  of  "Walk- 
ing," 93;  his  MSS.  in 
Concord,  88;  myth  of 
the  little  flower  that 
awaited  his  appearing, 
84;  notices  of  his 
death,  16;  origin  of 
his  cairn,  171;  Prof. 
Morse's  tribute  to 
him,  78;  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  surname, 
86;  readings  from, 
305;  relations  with 
Emerson,  242;  reminis- 
cences by  George  Wm» 
Curtis,  16;  Ricket- 
son^s  medallion  head, 
103;  sensitive  to 
hurting  animals,  86; 
shell  heap  where  he 
got  most  of  his  rel- 
ics, 81;  site  of  his 
cabin,  169;  Wilton's 
poem  on,  16;  "Ad- 
dress before  the  So- 
ciety of  Middlesex 
Husbandmen,"  9;  "My 
Dawn,"  15;  "Thoreau 
Annex"  in  The  Concord 
Freeman.  7;  extracts 
from  Walden.  13ff.;  A 
Week  quoted,  15;  Yan- 
kee in  Canada  quoted, 
15;  see  under  Emerson. 

"Thoreau"  (Wilton) 

"Thoreau  and  Literature" 
150 

"Thoreau's  Unpublished 
Works,"  147 

Thoreau,  Jeannie  (Burns) 
318 

Thoreau,  John  (father), 
8,  11,  86,  246,  310, 
318;  tries  to  sell 
family  pew,  321 

Thoreau,  John  (grand- 
father), 318 

Thoreau,  Philip,  318 

Thoreau,  Sophia,  75,  86; 


just  burled  in  Concord, 

145 
Thoreau  and  Phillips,  318 
Thoreau  House,  171;  occu- 
pied by  Alcott  family, 

93 
Thoreaus,  135;  visited  by 

E.  R.  Wiswell,  147 
Thorn-bush,  110 
"Thou  need  not  reach  for 

men  in  Sidney's  times," 

47 
Thoughts:   are  epochs,  12; 

clothing  with  the  proper 

garment  of  t.,  257 
"Thoughts  on  the  Religion 

of  the  Middle  Ages"  (Em- 
erson) 
Thucydides,  280 
Thusness,  254 
"Thy  will  be  done;  I  will 

not  fear,"  53,  56,  58, 

292 
Ticknor,  George,  26,  35, 

48,  279,  296,  309 
Ticknor  &   Fields,  16 
Ticonderoga,  35,  296 
Tieck,  Ludwig,  141 
Tiffany,  Francis,  295 
Tilden,  Rev.  Mr.,  295 
Tilden,  W.  P.,  52 
Tilley,  Professor,  199 
Timber,  15 
Time:   the  stream  I  go  a- 

fishing  in,  14 
Tintoret,  239 
Tippecanoe,  72 
Tithonus,  235 
Titmouse,  212,  215 
"To  keep  the  lamp  alive," 

261 
"To  the  open  ear  it  sings," 

207 
Tortoise,  78,  81 
Tower,  Colonel,  165 
Town  House,  104 
Town  Meeting,  162 
Track,  14 
Tramp  Story,  165 
Transcendental  Club,  27, 

37,  46,  49,  53,  55,  59, 

84,  293 
Transcendental  Period,  241 
Transcendental  Wild  Oats, 

161 
Transcendentalism,  27,  30- 

31,  33-34,  37-38,  56,  126, 

151,  163,  210,  213,  234, 

265,  266-267,  249,  283, 

308,  330 
Transcendentalists,  37,  121, 

130,  253 
Transcript,  147,  182,  187- 

188,  244 
Transf orthana,  317 
Travel,  224 
Traveller.  119,  140 
Travelling:  without  bag- 


gage, 15;  a  French 
dictionary  for  use  in 
t.,  19 

Travels:  unpublished  t. 
in  the  East,  272 

Tree,  108;  if  anyone 
would  lay  an  axe  to 
your  tree,  197 

Trees:  disseminated  by 
animals,  9;  care  is 
taken  that  t.  shall  not 
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Tripod,  100 
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Turtles,  78,  81 

Tuthill,  Anna,  173 

Twain,  Mark,  112 
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t.  in  obedience  to 
God,  35 
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Witches,  141 
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Woburn  Journal.  97,  99 
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26 
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